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TOGETHER  WITH  THE 
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Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commoiis,  to  be  Printed, 
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Veneris,  8“  die  Martii,  1861. 


Ordered,  That  a Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  ihe  Constitution  and 
Efficiency  of  tbe  present  Diplomatic  Service  of -this  Cotmtiy. 


Veneris,  15®  die  Martii,  1861. 


Committee  nominated  of — 


Lord  John  Russell 
Mr.  Disraeli 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr,  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 


Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Veneris,  26®  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


Ordered,  That  Sir  James  Fergusson  be  discharged  from  further  attendance  on  the 
Committee ; and  that  Mr.  Cochrane  be  added  thereto. 


Marik,  23®  die  Julii,  1861. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  and 
Efficiency  of  the  present  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  Country;— Have 
considered  the  Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following 
REPORT: 

Having  examined  witnesses  of  all  ranks  in  the  Diplomatic  Seiwice,  and  several 
persons  who  have  filled  high  office  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  Reports  on 
the  Diplomatic  Services  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
Agents  of  the  Government  abroad,  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  answer  to 
the  Circular  Dispatch  of  the  35th  August  I860, — ^Your  Committee  have  agreed 
to  make  the  following  recommendations  to  the  House : 

1.  That  there  be  two  classes  of  examination  previous  to  admission  into  the 
Service— a first  and  second — the  Candidate  selecting  which  he  will  undergo ; if  he 
pass  the  first  he  will  be  exempted  from  any  further  examination. 

2.  That  the  attaeb^ship  shall,  for  the  future,  be  regarded  as  a probationary 
period  of  four  years  at  tbe  most,  six  months  of  which  shall  be  spent  in  the  duties 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 

3.  That  at  the  expiration  of  his  attach^ship,  if  his  character  and  conduct  are 
approved  by  the  Minister  under  whom  he  has  been  placed,  the  attach^  shall  be 
nominated  Secretary  of  a certain  class,  and  be  paid  as  such.  It  is  understood 
that  a commission  be  issued  to  every  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  on 
his  first  appointment  as  Secretary,  so  as  to  give  him  a claim  to  calculate  his 
pension  from  that  date. 

4.  That  exchanges  between  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  and  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  should  be  allowed,  under  tbe  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

5.  That  the  present  regulations,  with  regard  to  leave  of  absence  of  Ambas- 
sadors and  Ministers,  appear  to  press  upon  them  with  undue  severity,  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  this 
subject. 

6.  That,  whenever  it  is  practicable  and  fit,  a residence  for  a term,  of  years 
should  be  secured  for  the  British  Embassy  or  Mission.  The  rent  and  repairs  to 
be  defrayed  at  the  public  expense. 

■ ' 7.  That  tbe  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be  directed  to  tbe  salaries  and 
allowances  of  the  larger  Missions,  with  the  view  of  considering  whether  they  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  living  at  the  principal 
European  capitals. 

23  July  1861. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Jovis  21“  die.  Martii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Moncjkton  Milnes. 

Mr.  Grant  DufiF. 

Sir  Minto  Farquliar. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 

Mr.  Layavd. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Hanhey. 


Mr.  MoncMon  Milnes  was  caEed  to  the  Chair. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  April  15,  at  Oue^ 


Luna,  15®  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  James  Fergusson. 

Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

The  Committee  ezamined  Mr.  Hammond. 


Mr.  Layard. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Lord  John  Russell. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One.. 


Jovis,  IS"  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


members  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Six  John  Acton.  . 
Mr.  Grant  Duff 
Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Committee  further  examined  Mr.  Hammond. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One, 
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LnncB,  22°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr-  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mi’.  Haakey. 

Mr.  Hope. 


Mr.  Layai'd. 

Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Hany  Vane. 


The  Committee  further  ezamined  Mr.  Hammond. 

£Adjoiuned  to  Thursday,  the  25th  inst,  at  One. 


Jovis,  25‘  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Monckxon  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

The  Committee  further  examined  Mr.  Hammond. 


Mr.  Layard. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  the  29th  inet.,  at  One.  - 


LuncB,  ‘i9“  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff.  Mr.  Layard. 

Sir  Minto  Fai-quhar.  Lord  Stanley. 

Mr.  FitzGerald.  The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton.  Lord  Harry  Vane. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

The’  Committee  examined  Lord  Wodehouse,  attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of 


Lords. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  2d  May,  at  One. 


Jovis,  2®  die  Mail,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Committee  examined  the  Eail  of  Clarendon,  attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One. 
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Luna,  2'^  die  Mali,  1861. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  Monckton  IMilnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Parquhar. 
Mir.  PitzGerald. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Tane. 


The  Committee  examined  Sir  A.  Buchanan  and  Sir  J.  Crampton. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One. 


Jovis,  9“  die  Mail,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Bailhe  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Parquhar. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

The  Committee  examined  the  Hon.  Henry  Eliot. 


Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One. 


Luna,  13°  die  Maii,  1863. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Parquhar. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Tte  Committee  cjraminea  Viscount  Stratford  de  RodcUffi  (attending  br  nermission  of 
tbe  House  of  Lords),  and  the  Hon.  W.  Stuart.  oj-  permission  ot 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One. 


Jovis,  16“  die  Maxi,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Sir  Minto  Parquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


ii'tiruothury  (attending  hjr  permission  of  the 
[Adjourned  to  Monday,  27th  inst.  at  One. 
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LuncB,  27°  die  Mail,  1861. 


3Iil3ttBERS  .PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff.  1 Mr.  Hope. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar.  Mr.  Layara. 

Mr.  Hankey.  I 

The  Committee  examined  Sir  G.  Hamilton  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Rumlold. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One. 


Jovis,  30°  di£  Mail,  1861. 


MEXBEES  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

The  Judge  Advocate.  - 

The  Committee  examined  the  Earl  Cowley  and  Mr.  Strachey. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  Onefo’clock. 


Mr.  Grant  DuiF. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


LuncB,  3°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Walrond. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One  o’clock. 


Jovis,  6°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr-  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr,  FitzGeralii. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Lenox  Conyngham,  Colonel  Towneley  and  Mr.  Syring 


XAdjourned  to  Monday,  17th  inst. 
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LuncB,  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Monceton  Milnes  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 

The  Committee  examined  the  Hon.  Julian  Fane. 


Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  One. 


LuncB,  24®  die  Jiinii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Monceton  Milnes  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Lord  John  Russell. 

The  Committee  examined  Lord  John 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


Lord  Harry  Vane. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Russell,  a Member  of  the  Committee, 


and 


[Adjourned  to  this  day  fortnight,  at  One,  to  con- 
sider Report. 


LuruB,  21°  die  Julii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Mr.  Monceton  Milnes  in  the  Chair. 


General  Observa- 
tions. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Layard. 

The  following  Draft  of  a Report, 
read  1«:— 


Lord  Harry  Vane. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Lord  John  Russell. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Sir  Minto  Farq^uhar. 

proposed  by  the  Chairman,  was  brought  up,  and 


nf'tv.  the  Report  on  the  oonstitntion  and  efficiency  of  the  Diplomatic  Seryice 

of  Crmittee  deaire.  to  enprcee  their  obli|atione  both  to  the  members 

m ttat  service  md  to  flie  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
BaifaotoycottsS’’  formation  necessary  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a 

of  high  official  station  and  long  practical  experience  who 
appealed  before  ttem,  yonr  Committee  have  had  the  advantage  of  fte  foil  and  able  Reports 
Softs  aS^Ld”?**"  8™°f?a‘“'=<>™triee.andtbevalnSble  opinions  of  of  pSS 
Se  ?5t?  0 ^^^smitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  answer  to  the  Circular  Despatch^of 
ComSec°^  ’ “ **  anticipated  the  objects  of  this 


•"'Those 
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" Those  objects  in  the  coarse  of  the  examination  liave  naturally  presented  themselves 
•under  the  following  heads  : — 

“ The  character  and  constitution  of  the  Diplomatic  Service ; the  forms  and  rules  of 
admission  and  promotion;  the  relations  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  the  Foreign  Office; 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  of  foreign  missions ; and  the  salaries  and 
pensions  at  present  assigned  to  the  various  gradations  of  the  service. 

“ The  most  prominent  witnesses  ai-c  agreed  that  the  Diplomatic  Ser\-icc  has  of  late  years  rjjjg  Diplomatic 
acquired  a more  formal  and  professional  character  than  it  ^wssessed  in  previous  times,  -when  Service  now  a re- 
it  was  so  organized  as  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  satisfactory  maintenance  of  in-  gnlar  professioa.' 
ternational  relations  with  the  social  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  upper  classes  of  the 
community.  In  its  higher  branches  it  was  then  liberally  rcmnaeratcd  in  proportion  to 
the  prices  of  the  pei-iod ; and  the  oliance  of  attaining  its  social  and  political  distinctions  was 
a sufficient  inducement  to  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  to  enter  a service  which  united 
the  benefits  of  foreign  travel  with  the  comforts  and  confidences  of  a home.  Even  at 
•the  larger  missions  the  staff  was  not  too  numerous  for  the  ai'rangements  of  domestic  life, 
and  their  attention  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  matters  of  puldic  and  ])oHtical 
interest.  Gratuitous  employment  was  readily  accepted  where  it  could  be  resigned  as  soon 
as  it  became  burdensome,  and  the  minister  had  no  scruple  in  imposiug  labour  wiiicb  he 
repaid  by  friendship,  hospitality,  and  protection.  He  had,  besides,  by  custom,  if  not  the 
choice,  at  least  a veto  on  the  appointment  of  Jiis  attaolies,  and  the  claims  of  Britisli  re- 
sidents or  travellers  on  his  time  or  his  table  were  few  and  fiir  between. 

But  the  Diplomatic  Service  has  now  other  conditions  and  requirements.  Large  outfits 
and  lavish  allowances  are  no  longer  pennitted,  and  the  notable  increase  of  the  cost  botli  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  inflicted  upon 
the  profession  of  diplomacy  this  undesirable  distinction,  tliat  its  highest  functions,  instead 
of  being  the  most  remunerative,  actually  entail  a cliarge  on  the  private  fortune  of  their 
possessors.  The  business  of  the  chanceries  in  the  chief  capitals  has  been  enormously 
increased,  not  only  by  the  complications  of  p\iblio  affairs,  but  by  the  extension  of  British 
interests  demanding  the  good  offices,  and  sometimes  the  personal  support  of  the  minister. 

The  multitude  of  his  frilow  countrymen,  whom  courtesy  obliges  lum  to  notice  and  occa- 
sionally to  entertain,  adds  considerably  to  bis  occupations  and  his  expenditure ; and  the 
appliances  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  which  might  appear  at  first  sight  likely  to  facilitate 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  to  diminish  responsibility,  have  been  declared  by  all 
parties  concerned  to  have  largely  increased  the  daily  worlc  of  the  office,  and  the  anxieties 
of  official  station.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  relation  between  the  head  of 
a mission  and  his  subordinates  has  come  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a question  of  means  and 
of  inclination  than  of  riglit  on  one  side  and  of  obligation  on  the  other.  i 

“ Again,  as  long  as  no  especial  or  even  general  instruction  was  required,  and  while  it 
was  believed  that  experience  and  opportunity  would  engraft  all  that  was  needed  of  the 
diplomatic  character  on  the  ordinary  demeanor  of  the  English  gentleman,  the  attacheship 
was  in  itself  rather  a mode  of  education  than  a distinct  employment  in  the  public  service. 

But  the  present  system  of  compulsory  examination  •which  accompanies  both  admission 
and  promotion  may  fairly  seem  to  give  to  the  attaches  an  official  status  wliidi  they  did  not 
before  enjo)\ 

“ It  is  apparently  from  these  considerations  that  witnesses  of  the  highest  political  and  Payment  of  at' 
diplomatic  authority  have  expressed  to  your  Committee  their  desire  that,  after  a short  tachfis. 
period  of  probation,  the  attache  should  receive  a salary  at  least  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
clerkship  in  a public  office,  which  would  by  no  means  relieve  bis  family  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  him  what  in  otlier  professions  would  be  a liberal  allowance,  and  such  as  must 
limit  the  class  of  candidates  to  persons  of  a superior  station  of  society.  To  this  might 
also  be  added  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  attaches  -when  removed  from  one  post  to 
another  by  superior  command.  By  this  small  additional  cost  to  the  country  the  lower  rank 
of  the  diplomatic  profession  would,  no  doubt,  acquire  that  sense  of  responsibility  and  tliat 
contentment  in  the  performance  of  irksome  or  onerous  duties  which  belong  to  the  member- 
ship of  a profession,  the  honoui-s  of  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a cheerful  acceptance  of 
its  accidents  and  liabilities. 

“ To  fulfil  this  condition  of  a regular  career,  it  will  assuredly  be  ueceesary  that  up  to  a Promotion  by- 
certain  grade  the  genei’al  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority  should  be  adhered  to,  By  the  seniority, 
evidence  of  the  Ministers  who  of  late  years  have  held  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affiurs, 
it  appears  that  this  has  been  the  usual  practice ; but  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  tliia  principle  more  formally  recognised,  reserving  to  the  Minister  the  right  of  devi- 
ating from  it  in  instances  of  especial  individual  aptituds  or  of  clear  public  advantage.  Such 
an  exception  might  easily  occur  where  a young  man,  by  his  familiarity  with  tiie  language 
or  local  circumstances  oi'  a particular  country,  would  there  render  valuable  service,  and 
who  was  not  himself  desirous  of  a change ; in  which  case  he  might  agree  to  be  passed 
over,  with  the  understanding  tliat  he  should  have  the  next  chance  of  promotion  in  that 
legation. 

“ The  substitution  of  some  other  name  for  tliat  of  attache  is  much  desired  by  the  Substitution  of  th^ 
junior  members  of  the  profession,  who  assert  that  it  places  them  at  a great  social  dis-  naine  of  “secrcUuj' 
advantage  in  comparison  with  persons  of  their  own  standing  in  other  legations,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  this  wish  should  not  be  gratified.  But,  if  the  title  of  “secretary”  ^ 

of  a certain  class  is  accorded  to  them,  the  further  question  aiisea,  whether  the  coramis- 
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tinent on  the  sala- 
ries of  ministers. 


eioD  which  practically  constitutes  them  members  of  the  public  service  should  not  issue 
on  tbe  first  appointment,  and  the  only  difficulty  which  could  occur  would  be  with 
regard  to  the  claim  for  a pension,  which  will  form  matter  for  a future  and  separate 
consideration. 

“ The  Secretary  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  senior  permanent  Examiner, 
have  appeared  before  your  Committee,  and  left  the  impression  that  on  the  wliolo  the  pre- 
sent examination  is  efficient  for  its  purpose,  with  the  exceptiim  <.f  the  test  of  familiarity 
with  the  French  language,  which  seems  to  he  imperfect.  The  value  of  this  accomplish- 
ment in  the  diplomatic  profession  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  When  Lord  Clarendon  calls 
it  ‘ a sine  qud  non,'  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  ‘ the  language  of  diplomacy  which  it  is  posi- 
tively necessary  to  possess,’  tliey  do  not  in  the  least  e.xaggerate  its  importiiuce.  It  alfects 
not  only  tlm  utility  of  the  young  man  as  a jmblic  servant,  but  the  comfort  of  liis  daily 
life  and  his  ability  to  use  the  social  advantages  which  in  themselves  are  part  of  his  profes- 
sion._  Without  it,  the  greatest  talents  and  largest  acquirements  may  be  useless,  and  serious 
political  events^  may  at  anytime  be  affected  by  its  deficiency.  In  the  present  state  of 
public  instraction  in  England,  where  tlie  exercise  of  foreign  languages  is  not  only  not 
encom-aged  but  forgotten  when  previously  acquired,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  habit  can 
be  generally  gained  without  some  residence  on  the  Continent,  wliich,  therefore,  your  Com- 
rniitee  would  recommend  to  the  diplomatic  candidate  to  combine  as  much  as  possible  with 
toe  advtotages  of  an  Euglish  cduoEition.  When  an  attache  has  already  wou  the  liighcr 
distinctions  m the  great  Universities  that  are  (eclmically  called  ‘ honours,’  it  would  “eem 
to  be  quite  sufficient  to  require  from  him  a thorough  Icnowlodge  and  free  use  of  the  French 
language  as  his  first  examination.  With  respect  to  the  second  examination  to  wliich  tlie 
psud  official  is  subjected,  considei-ahle  inconvenience  appears  to  arise  from  the  necessity  of 
bringing  him  bacli  to  England  for  that  purpose ; and  the  position  of  a man  who  has  already 
wted  m tJiat  capacity,  and  is  liable  to  be  displaced  from  it,  if  he  fails  in  an  examination,  is 
hardly  one  in  which  a public  servant  can  decorously  be  placed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
most  important  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  other  lungu^^es  besides  French,  as  well  os  au 
intimacy  with  the  principles  of  international  law,  but  the  object  might  be  obtained,  and  this 
incongruity  avoided  m many  cases,  by  enabling  the  candidate  to  show  himself  by  one 
exammation  competent  for  the  higher  branches  of  tbe  profession.  Commissioners  might 
3 * be  enabled  to  grant  & first-class  certificate,  guaranteeing  the  iiroficicncy  of  the  cau- 
date m ij  rench,  German,  and  one  other  European  language,  in  modern  history,  international 
law  and  tne  other  more  onlinary  qualifications,  which  should  exempt  him  from  any  further 
toial  _ol  acquirement,  requiring,  however,  as  a condition  of  promotion  the  favourable  testimony 
Sv  r®  f conduct  on  ^e  part  of  the  minister  to  whom  he  had  been  tempo- 

ramy  attaelied.  In  the  event  of  a young  man  being  especially  addictocl  to  Oriental 
jangu^es,  and  desirous  of  employment  in  the  East,  the  command  of  the  Turkish  or  Chinese 
\ French,  might  be  substituted  for  the  knowledge  of  other  languages  of 
W tS  '''ould  not  be  beyond  tbe  attainment  of  a superior  intelligence 

ea.1,  enough  foe  the  o„u.mW 

‘■"“g  “"e  permanent  officer  oonneoted 
dSlv  » h *0  “Meter,  eepe- 

ieen  reii.e^  knowledge  of  personal  details,  tee 

Wd  S “ fovemmento  but  our  own.  Cireuinstances,  indeed,  appear  to  have 

Mreot  V at  “P™  enthontiee  at  Paris  end  Conatantinople,  and. 

A?Sca  where^L  In  eolmtoee  auoh  at  Rnesia,  tire  PeninBida,  aid  South 

numelertsprobaWy  not  famdiar  with  the  vernaeular  language,  the 
rf  buBkerCeilf®””,^^  “ ,‘lM  emrUlest  missionB,  there  must  be  plenty 

eZatedLa  AlV  , which  it  a mere  waste  of  the  time  of  highly 

educated  men.  All  notanal  acts  and  consular  aflhirs  in  inland  towns  and  innrb 

SmLhe?’  EvmirtE’'*!  ‘'“f' '^‘P'“'”Me  staff  proportionably 
Sfe  of  three  It  '.'".P™"  ‘te  minimum  establi4me.it  now 

indivMnd  of  this  or  charge-d'affaires,  would  probably  flad  one  active 

position  and  vaino  ^ * T as  Ins  two  present  subordinates.  The  actual 

SS  v?rv  m t f “"i  “Mdcnee  accorded  to  him,  oruet 

of^L  mos7re“4otXl^irT  b^^^^^  taste  of  a large  number 

sinmlattf  it  1 r * '’™“ “’=‘■““'1  <“  their  own  resources,  it  would  be 

in  those  offlLl  eirdes  with  whLTSfa  a’‘m'  at  least 

to  men  of  large  inLpendeiit  fortune  if  it  a-ppointments  to  the  chief  embassies 

on  the  part  S a MSjtetr 

statioa 
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station  -whieli  is  equally  indecorous  and  demoralizing,  and  dearly  purchased  by  the  saving 
of  some  few  thousand  pounds.  By  a late  regulation  a minister  is  not  permitted  to  avail 
himself  even  of  the  advantage  which  he  might  desire  from  the  superior  credit  of  his 
countiw,  but  is  compelled  to  account  to  the  Treasury  for  auy  profit  he  might  gain  by  the 
rate  0/ exchange,  and  which  otherwise  might  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  increased 
expenditure. 

“ It  may  be  worth  consideration  whether  some  adaptation  of  the  system  prevalent  in  the  Divirion  of^aiy 
Diplomatic  Service  of  other  countries,  viz.,  that  of  attributing  a certain  fixed  salary  to  the  expenaiture. 
different  grades  of  the  profession,  or  to  the  separate  local  appointments,  and  adding  such 
sum  as  may  be  regarded  as  requisite  for  purposes  of  representation,  entertainment,  or  other 
disbursements  of  a distinctly  public  nature,  does  not  carry  with  it  many  decided  advan- 
tages. The  real  salary  of  the  minister  is  thus  clearljf  defined ; tlie  public  know  what  he 
receives  as  remuneration  for  his  services,  and  what  he  is  bound  to  expend,  in  the  best  way 
he  can  devise,  on  the  social  contingencies  of  his  station.  He  would  be  discredited,  if  he 
applied  to  his  own  profit  money  given  to  him  to  be  used  for  objects  of  state,  and  which 
would  be  dimiuished,  if  be  showed  himself  unable  or  unwilling  to  spend  it.  "What  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  would  be  must  depend  on  the  cost  of  living  and  on  the  habits  of  the. 
country,  and  should  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  his  own  responsibility. 

If,  under  this  arrangement,  the  salaries  of  ambassadors  were  fixed  at  5,000  1.  per  annum, 
those  of  ministers  of  the  first  class  at  from  3,000  1 to  4,000  i,  and  those  of  ministers  from 
1,000  I,  to  2,000/.,  the  payment  would  be  a fair  proportion  to  what  is  accorded  to  public 
servants  at  home,  taking  the  ambassador  as  of  equal  rank  with  a Secretary  of  State,  and 
ministers  in  an  analogous  gradation.  It  is  only  in  accordance  with  this  distinction  between  Diplomatic  pensions, 
fixed  salary  and  incidental  paymente,  that  any  assimilation  of  the  pensions  of  the  diplo- 
matic body  to  tliose  of  the  rest  of  the  civil  service  could  at  ar^  time  take  place.  If  the 
principle  of  unpaid  service  is  abolished,  and  the  character  of  the  diplomatic  profession  fully 
recognised,  the  causes  of  necessity  for  a separate  and  altogether  exceptional  scale  of 
pensions  must  be  explicitly  stated.  Your  Committee  have  entered  upon  this  question  at 
some  length,  and  find  it  by  no  means  easy  of  solution  ; they  have  received  the  assistance 
of  the  distinguished  actuary  of  the  Guardian  Assurance  Office,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  who 
has  kindly  supplied  them  with  a comparison  between  the  present  diplomatic  pension  list, 
and  what  would  be  the  probable  amount  if  the  diplomatic  pensions  were  calculated 
according  to  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1869.  The  basis  on  which  the  calculation  has 
been  made  is  that  of  allowing  the  fixed  salaries  of  ambassadors  to  be  estimated  at  one-half  5 
those  of  ministers  of  the  first  class  at  two-thirds ; those  of  the  lower  classes  at  three- 
fourths,  of  the  whole  payments ; and  the  salaries  below  the  rank  of  minister  to  be 
taken  in  full,  Mr.  Brown  has  addressed  the  following  Report  to  the  Chairman  of  your 
Committee : — 


" ‘ Guardian  Assurance  Office,  11,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 

10  July  1861. 

“ ‘ In  order  to  obtain  any  data  for  estimating  the  probable  amount  of  pensions  for  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  if  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  under  the  Civil  Service  Super- 
annuation Act,  I have  been  obliged  to  classify  all  the  existing  diplomatic  servants  in  the 
list  with  which  you  favoured  me,  and  re-arrange  them  under  their  supposed  ages.  This 
has  occupied  a considerable  time,  but  I think  the  facta  are  now  in  a useful  foim  for 
reasoning  upon. 

“ ‘ I have  assumed  the  mean  age  of  entry,  according  to  your  memorandum,  to  he  23, 
although  by  ascertaining  from  the  peerage  some  of  the  real  ages,  and  comparing  them,  I 
find  they  are  generally  younger  than  the  present  ages,  as  assumed.  It  is  probable  that 
this  arises,  in  several  cases,  from  those  who  now  fill  the  higher  positions  not  having  from 
the  first  entered  as  attaches,  hut  being  selected  for  some  higher  rank  at  a younger  age  than 
the  average  of  that  rank.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  present  ages  would  appear  more 
nearly  correct,  if  20  is  assumed  as  the  average  age  of  entry  as  unpaid  attache. 

“ ‘ Having  thus  classified  thepresent  members  of  the  service  under  age,  I have  divided  them 
into  classes  at  each  age,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  with  the  salary  enjoyed  by 
each,  80  as  to  obtain  the  average  numbers  and  the  average  salaries,  and  then  combined  them 
in  groups  of  quinquennial  ages  and  ranks,  as  foUosvs:  in  this  summary  I have  left  out- 
military  and  naval  attaches,  and  added  the  pay  of  two  consuls  acting  as  charges  d’affaires 
to  make  up  their  full  allowances-  I have  also  taken  the  salaries  of  foreign  ministers,  as 
corrected  according  to  your  suggestions  for  the  ditterent- classes. 
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‘NuWBEns  and  Total  Salaries  of  Existing  Diplomatic  Civil  Servants,  in  186!, 
in  Quinquennial  Periods  of  Age  (assuming  the  Mean  Age  of  Entry  on  the  Service 
to  be  23). 


AGES. 

Unpaid 

Attach^ 

Third 

Attache. 

Second 

.Attache. 

First 

Attache. 

Secretiry  of 
Legation. 

.Ambnasndor, 
Minister, 
or  Cliariio 
d'AlTuircs. 

TotaI- 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£• 

£. 

24  . 

2 

.300-  - 1 

- - - 

1 ' 

- - - 

- - - 

3 - - 300 

25to29  - 

41 

800-  - 3 

i,2:i0  - - 4 

1 1,750  . - C 

r.4  - . .-5,800  • 

30-34  - 

1 

COO-  - 2 

1,650--  6 

! 4,150  14 

600  - - 1 

1,500  - - 1 

25  - . 8.500 

33  - 39  - 

- - - 

SCO  --  2 

5,000  - . 9 

«,0C7  - - 4 

15 --13,927 

40-44  - 

- - - 

- - - 

. . . 

250  ■ - 1 

7,750  .-11 

18,4.58-  . 7 

19  --  26,438 

45  - 49  - 

- - - 

- - . 

- - - 

. . . 

1,900  --  3 

17,216--  7 

10 --  19,116 

50  - 54  - 

- - ' 

- - - 

! . . . 

500 1 

4,271  - . 3 

4 - - 4,771 

55  - 59  - 

■ . . . 

700  - - 1 

23,148  - - 9 

10--23.848 

60-64  - 

- . 

- . . 

12,200  - - 4 

4 --12,200 

65  - 69  - 

- - - 

- “ - 

400 --  1 

. . - 

1 - . 400 

44 

1.700-  - 6 

2,900  - - 10 

7,010-.  23 

16,850.-27 
Aver.  £.621. 

84.860--35 

Aver.£.2,42.3. 

145.-113.320 

your  note  of  3d  instant,  you  suggest  that  as  no  one  is  likely  to  claim  his  ijonsion 
(except  tor  ill  health)  lower  than  the  ramk  of  secretaa'y  of  legation,  all  below  may  bo  left  out 
of  the  calculations  5 but  the  number  likely  to  attain  a given  age,  or  a given  number  of  years^ 
service  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  would  bear  some  proportion  to  the  total  number 
who  upon  or  remain  in  the  service ; thus,  if  the  total  number  in  the  service  was  doubled 
•itwouid  be  reasonable,  under  any  system  continued  in  force,  to  expect  eventually  double 
the  number  of  pensions  claimed.  This  will  account  for  my  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  at  all  ages  and  ranks  whOst  I admit  the  justice  of  your  remark,  as  it  appears 
rully  mustrated  by  the  above  table,  and  the  average  age  of  obtaining  a pension. 

counting  the  present  salaries,  I have  computed,  as  you  suggested,  tlie  salaries  of 
immsters  of  the  1st  claes  at  one -half,  of  the  2d  class  at  two-thirds,  of  the  3d  and  4th  class 
at  three-fourths,  and  ail  the  rest  in  full.  The  summary  of  the  four  classes  is  as  follows  : 
Total  full  Avemfye 


Class  I.  - 

Number. 

Salaries. 

- 4 - 

- £.32,000  - 

- 1 of 

ditto, 

£.16,000 

,,  11. 

- 11  - 

- 50,200  - 

ditto, 

33,466 

- 13  - 

- 34,200  - 

- 1 of 

ditto. 

26,050 

- 7 - 

12,125  - 

ditto. 

9,344 

35 

£.128,525 

£.84,860 

d’aSf'  “ “P  “»  ckargfe 

begin  under  the 

the  nensioTi  'tn  h ^ ^ peerage  the  ages  at  the  date  of^rantinii 

noonsidering,  however,  the  ineelion  what  inereaee  may  be  oetpected  in  the  total  .mount 

of 
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of  Diplomatic  Pensions,  if  tlie  regulations  of  the  ‘ Sxiperanuation  Act,  1859,’  be  applied  to 
the  service,  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain,  first,  what  would  be  the  average  increase  of  pension 
to  each  under  the  Act,  and  secondly,  how  many  would  be  entitled  to  claim  pensions.  _ _ 

“ ‘ The  Act  pi-ovides,  that  to  jiersons  in  establislied  Govermuent  service,  for  whom  provision 
shall  not  otherwise  be  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  who  may  not  be  specially  excepted 
by  authority  of  Pai-llament,  pensions  may  be  granted 

for  10  and  under  11  years’  service  10-60ths  of  salary. 

11  „ 12  „ ll-60ths  „ 

12  „ 13  „ 12-60tha  „ 

•and  30  on  increasing  by  l-60ih  every  yeai- up  to  40  years’  service,  which  entitles  to  two-tliirds 
of  the  salary,  and  no  further  increase.  No  superannuation  to  he  granted  under  60,  except 
on  medical  cei-tificate  of  the  person  being  incapable  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  liis  appointment 

“ ‘ This  Act,  does  not  interfere  with  the  superannuation  allowances  panted  by  the  4th  and 
-5th  William  IV.  c.  24  (25  July  1834)to  civil  servants  who  entered  before  5 August  1829, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Act,  last  quoted,  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  Diplomatic  Service,  the 
pensions  for  which  are  regulated  by  the  2d  and  3d  William  IV.  c.  116  (16  August  1832), 
it  need  not  be  further  considered. 

“ ‘ But  the  Superannuation  Act  gives  power  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  under 
special  circumstances,  by  wan'ant,  to  declare  it  expedient  to  appoint  persons  older  than  the 
usual  age  of  entering  office,  and  to  add  in  the  warrant  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding 
20  to  the  real  term  of  service  for  superannuation  allowances.  This  would  probably  apply 
witli  equal  or  greater  force  to  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

“ ‘ Without  reference,  then,  to  the  retirement  from  infiimity,  I assume,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  that  no  pensions  will  be  granted  before  35  or  40  years’  service,  or  at  55  or  60  years  of 
age,  to  persons  entering  the  service  as  early  as  20.  On  reference  to  the  table  given  at  the 
beginning  of  tliis  letter,  it  will  be  noticed  tliat  there  are  now  in  the  service  13  ambassadors 
or  minister's,  and  two  seci’ctavies  of  legation  at  or  above  the  former  age,  and  four  ministers 
and  one  secretary  at  or  above  tlie  latter  age,  and  none  of  any  lower  rank.  The  mean  of  all 
tlie  salaries  of  ambassadors  or  raiuisters  of  various  classes  appears  to  be  2,425  and  tliat 
of  seoretarie.s  of  legation  624  I ; but  as  the  proportion  at  and  above  55  years  of  age  existing 
is  13  of  the  former  to  two  of  tlie  latter,  the  average  salaries  at  the  time  of  retirement  may 
be  taken  as  somewhat  above  2,000  1.  (shy  2,185  /.).  Assuming  that  they  have  completed 
their  full  tciin  of  service,  tlie  average  pension,  or  two-thirds  of  the  salary,  would  be 
between  1,400  I and  1,500  1.  a year  (1,457  L),  instead  of  937  1.  10  s.,  as  we  have  noticed 
under  the  list  of  actually  existing  pensions.  If  the  present  number  of  pensions  did  not 
increase  under  the  new  regulations,  the  average  increase  under  each  of  the  24,  would  be 
ncAvly  520  L,  or  the  total  increase  of  charge  nearly  12,500  1.  a year. 

.8 « Very  nearly  the  same  average  increase  of  each  pension  would  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring two-thirds  of  the  salaries  of  ministers,  corrected  according  to  your  suggestion,  with 
the  present  rate  of  pensions  allotted  to  the  different  classes. 

Average  Pension  now 

Salary.  allowed. 

Class  I.,  say  £.  4,000,  two-thirds  of  ditto,  £,  2,667  - - £.  1,700 

„ II.  „ 3,000  „ 2,000  - - 1,300 

„ III.  „ 2,000  „ 1,333  - - 900 

„ IV.  „ 1,333  „ say  900  - - 700 

£.6,900  - - £.4,600 

The  increase,  it  is  perceived,  would  he  about  50  per  cent.,  which  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  increase  I have  suggested  of  12,500 1.  per  annum  on  the  present  pensions  of  22,500 1. 
per  annum. 

“ ‘ It  is  probable,  however,  that  if  an  increased  amount  of  pension  was  given  at  the  'age 
of  55  or  60,  or  after  35  or  40  years’  service,  a greater  number  who  now  remain  in  active 
service  would  retire  at  those  ages,  and  I have  endeavoured  to  form  some  idea  of  the  number 
who  would  attain  those  ages  out  of  the  whole  niimber  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
By  a separate  calculation  for  the  numbers  represented  in  my  table  as  living  between  20 
and  25,  between  25  and  30,  &c.,  which  differs  very  little  from  assuming  the  proportion 
living  at  each  age  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  English  Life  Table, ! find  that  out  of 
130  persons  living  between  20  and  65,  2'84  (neai-ly  3)  would  enter  upon  age  55,  and  ihe 
total  number  living  together  at  55  and  upwai’ds  would  be  eventually  rather  more  than  47 
(47-37),  At  present  the  number  in  active  seiwice  at  55  and  upwai-ds  is  15,  and  receiving 
pensions  above  that  age  24,  or  about  60  per  cent>  of  persons  living  above  55  are  now  in 
the  receipt  of  pensions.  I should,  therefore,  reckon  on  an  increase  eventmdly  of  at 
least  four  or  five  in  the  niimber  of  pensioners,  or  about  20  per  cent,  above  the  present 
existing  number. 

“ ‘ Between  20  and  60  there  appeal-  to  be  140,  and  five  above  60  in  active  service.  Eor 
140  persons  living  between  20  and  60,  I consider  that  2'44  would  attain  60,  and  that  the 
proportion  living  "at  60  and  upwni-ds  would  be  eventually  about  33.  As  there  are  five  in 
active  service  above  60  to  24  receiving  pensions,  tlie  latter  constitute  about  80  per  cent, 
of  all  above  60.  This  would  give  an  increase  of  pensions  beyond  the  24  now  payable, 
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even  if  all  who  attfiin  60  or  40  years’  service  should  not,  under  the  new  regulations,  retire 
at  that  age.  Should  the  latter  be  the  case,  I coosider  that  whilst  the  diplomatic  service  is 
kept  at  about  140  in  active  service  between  the  ages  20  .and  60,  there  would  at  last  be  33 
persons  receiving  pensions  together;  and  if  these  averaged  1,400/.  a year  each,  tlie  super- 
annuation allowances  would  amount  to  46,000  1.  a year,  instead  of  22,t)00  L,  now  payabio. 

“ ‘ K time  had  perniitted,  I should  have  prcfcrrc<l  obtai]\ing  tlio  ages  of  all  the  diplomatic 
servants,  both  on  the  active  and  retired  list,  and  classified  them  more  correctly  ; and  in 
giving  the  opinions  I have  oft'ered,  1 must  beg  for  some  allowance  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  materials  with  which  I have  had  to  W'ork.  1 do  not  believe,  however, 
that  in  broad  averages  the  conclusions  would  dilfev  much  from  those  I have  come  to,  nor 
that  the  retirements  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body  would  afl’oot  to  any  groat  extent  the 
total  results.’ 

“ With  this  conclusion  before  tliem  of  the  eflects  of  the  difference  between  the  application 
of  the  Superannuation  Act  to  tlie  Diplomatic  and  to  the  other  depai'tments  of  the  Civil 
Service,  your  Committee  can  hardly  I’ccomracird  any  such  change,  however  otherwise  desir- 
able. inis  difference  appears  to  lie  in  the  constitution  of  the  service  itself  While  in  other 
branches  the  larger  portion  of  the  members  take  their  pensions  in  certain  pro]iort.ions  to  the 
profits  of  the  ordinary  employment  of  ediieafcd  men  in  other  wnlks  of  life,  here,  troni  the 
small  number  admitted,  and  from  the  liigh  social  rank,  not  only  attainable,  but  gcnenilly 
attained  by  the  members  of  the  i)rofession  who  remain  in  it  sufficiently  long  to  have  any 
claim  on  retirement,  all  the  pensions  will  be  taken  at  the  highest  possible  rate,  and  thus 
must  come  out  excessive  in  comparison.  "Without,  however,  any  radical  change  of  this  kind, 
the  important  offiects  of  securing  a pension  to  deserving  persons  who  are  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  from  the  service,  and  also  of  making  some  provision  in  the  case  of  tiroac  who 
arc  thrown  out  of  active  service  by  political  cfrcumstanccs,  would  in  a great  degree  be 
effected  by  tho  proposed  change  of  title  in  the  lower  gradations,  and  thus  giving  a commis- 
sion to  every  one  on  his  entrance  into  the  profession.  Although  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  men  would  claim  their  pension  as  soon  as  they  might  bo  entitled  to  it,  and  thus  form 
a considerable  dead-weight,  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  prudent  to  introduce  certain  restric- 
tions of  age,  wMch  should  only  be  superseded  under  peculiar  contingencies. 

“ The  diplomatic  service  of  any  country  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a portion  of  the 
Foreign  Department  of  State  serving  abroad,  ^he  objects  of  thought  and  interest  arc  very 
similar  in  both  branches,  and  the  general  business  to  be  transacted  never  identical.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  a rule,  negligently  observed,  that  two  clerks  of  tlie  Foreign  Office 
should  be  employed  at  some  missions,  and  of  the  practice  of  requiring  the  formal  attend- 
ance of  an  attac'iie  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  thi-ee  months  after  his  first  appointment,  the 
two  services  with  us  remain  entirely  distinct.  On  tlie  part  of  the  diplomatic  body,  the 
witnesses  before  your  Committee  are  unanimous  in  recommending  an  interchange  of  duties, 
at  least  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  services,  but  on  the  [lart  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
evidence  is  by  no  means  so  decided.  One  high  and  able  functionary  indeed  avows  his 
opinion  that  the  introduction  into  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  gentlemen  familiar  wiA 
the  languages  and  circumstances  of  foreign  countries  would  be  a great  positive  advantage, 
but  the  senior  authorities  do  not  generally  seem  to  think  th.at  any  such  benefit  will  comfiensate 
for  the  disturbance  of  the  routine  of  official  business,  which  they  regard  as  a necessary 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  any  persona  not  trained  in  that  department.  They 
Would  not,  however,  object  to  the  occasional  and  temporary  transfer  of  persons  below  the 
rank  of  senior  clerks  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  vice  versa,  but  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  ammgement  is  voluntary  on  both  sides.  As  far  as  the  individu.als  them- 
selves are  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  a combination  of  public  duties  and 
official  experience  must  be_  most  profitable  to  any  one  who  made  the  most  of  it.  To  the 
young  diplomatist  itwouldgive  that  methodical  habit  of  business  which  it  must  be  very  difficult 
to  acquire  in  any  but  the  largest  mission,  as  well  as  an  insight  into  the  real  working  of 
foreign  affairs  on  the  politics  and  sentiments  of  his  countrymen.  To  the  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  it  would  give  or  retain  the  familiarity  ivith  foreign  languages  which  is  so 
rare  in  this  country,  even  among  educated  men— it  v/ould  impart  an  interest  to  his  daily 
labour  which  no  merely  documentary  linowledge  can  ever  supply — and  it  would  cultivate 
and  enlarge  iiis  understanding  in  the  way  to  make  him  most  useful  when  he  attains  the 
highest  steps  of  his  career.  The  regret  which  the  Foreign  Department  has  expressed  at  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Hellish  is  a proof  of  the  value  the  office  itself  attaches  to  a clerk  of  diplomatic 
experience.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  whatever  may  be  the  additional  trouble  incurred  at 
ffie  first  ailimssion  of  the  stranger  into  the  office,  and.  the  inconvenience  that  may  be  felt  till 
be  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  mechanical  details  of  the  work  required.  And,  even  if  the 
advantages  of  this  interchange  were  still  greater  than  they  appear,  your  Committee  are 
conscious  tliat  the  system  could  not  work  well  without  not  only  the  concurrence,  but  the 
good  will,  of  the  heads  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  even  if  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
that,  department  were,  to  lay  down  regulations  for  such  transfers,  their  success  must  iu  a 
great  measure  depend  on  personal  considerations.  But,  on  the  advisability  of  promoting 
duties,  your  Committee  entertain  no  doubt  whatever. 

The  new  regulations  respecting  the  leave  of  absence  of  Secretaries  from  their  posts 
appear  to  be  satisfactory,  and  their  extension  generally  throughout  the  service  would  allay 
much  discontent  that  is  expressed  at  the  present  difficulty  of  returnin--  home  for  short 
periods,  ihe  charge  d affaires,  however,  although  for  so  short  a period  he  need  not  make  any 
notable  change  in  hs  manner  of  life,  is- liable  to  certain  charges,  which  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  defray.  A fourth  or  sixth  of  the  salary  might  fairly  be  transferred  to  the  charge 
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d’aiFaives  during  tlie  absence  of  his  chief,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  this  allowance 
is  made  to  him'^  be  spent  in  representation  or  other  public  objects.  Where  the  absence 
is  prolonged,  the  proportion  enjoyed  by  the  charge  d’affivires  must  he  increased,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  after  the  present  rules  in  this  respect,  ^yhicll  results  in  a saving  to  tlie 
public  whenever  a minister  is  on  leave.  Your  Committee  regard  it  as  desirable^  that  the 
great  impediments  in  the  way  of  ministers  returning  home  for  a short  period  arc  of 
injurious  effect,  and  that  it  is 'well  that  men  in  high  diplomatic  stations  should  from 
time  to  time  be  enabled  to  observe  for  tliemselves  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  course 
of  public  opinion  in  tbeir  own  country. 

“ TTie  absence  of  a fixed  official  residence  is  a subject  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  Official  residence, 
our  ministers  in  foreign  countries.  The  great  and  continual  cost  of  the  houses  of  embassy 
at  Paris  and  Constantinople  has  justly  alarmed  both  the  Government  and  the  public,  aud 
disinclined  them  from  incurring  a similar  risk  at  other  capitah?.  The  same  objection  would 
not  apply  to  taking  a lease  for  some  years  of  an  officim  residence,  where  the  reception- 
rooms,  at  least,  might  be  fumished  at  the  public  expense,  and  ready  for  the  minister  on 
his  ai-rival  at  his  post.  At  present  he  is  frequently  put  to  the  most  serious  inconvenience  ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  must  lodge  himself  somewhere  in  a befitting  manner  naturally 
exposes  him  to  exorbitant  demands.  If,  therefore,  tlie  rent  and  repairs  ol  an  official 
residence  were  counted  as  extraordinary  expenses,  and,  as  such,  deducted  from  the  pi’esent 
salary  of  a minister,  tlie  arrangement  would  in  the  end  be  economical  as  well  as  commo- 
dious. A secure  repository  for  the  archives  would  by  this  means  also  be  provided, 
instead  of  their  being  left  to  bo  carried  about  from  lodging  to  lodging  at  no  small  trouble 
and  expense.  . 

“ The  important  question  of  the  possible  reduction  of  the  service  has  not  escaped  the  Reduction  of  the 
attention  of  your  Committee,  and  they  have  duly  referred  to  the  evidence  and  Report  ol  service, 
the  Committee  of  1850  on  Official  Salaries.  They  invite  attention,  therefore,  to  the 
evidence  now  given  on  tlie  subject  of  the  utility  of  having  a direct  representation  of  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign  at  the  coui'ts  of  die  great  powers  in  the  person  of  an  Ambassador, 
as  vindicating  the  approval  they  would  express  of  the  establishments  of  the  embassies  at 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  by  the  present  Foreign  Secretary.  The  abolition  of_  the  smaller 
German  missions  hardly  seems  politic  at  the  present  moment,  altliough  it  is  an  object 
very  desirable  to  keep  in  view.  The  peculiar  condition  of  Germany  renders  it  uncertoin 
on  what  point  the  political  interest  may  concentrate  itself  at  any  moment,  and  it  w 
probable  that  more  really  important  information  may  come  indirectly  through  missions  at 
smaller  courts  dian  through  the  larger  channels  of  communication.  But  your  Committee 
most  strongly  urge  on  the  Foreign  Minister  the  consideration  whether  tlic  staff  at  these 
missions  might  not  be  reduced,  and  additional  assistance  supplied  from  other  localities,  if 
occasion  required.  The  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  missions  are  abolished  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  although  it  may  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  retain 
officers  of  a diplomatic  character  at  other  places  tlran  the  capital. 

“ On  the  subject  of  Military  Missions,  your  Committee  must  refer  to  the_  able  Report  of 
Colonel  Cadogan,  given  in  their  Appendix,  and  especially  to  the  portion  of  it  which  relates 
to  die  communication  widr  the  War  Office.  If  an  officer  is  appointed  to  report  from  foreign 
countries  on  matters  of  military  detail,  the^  most  certainly  belong  rather  to  the  Departs 
ment  of  War  than  to  that  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

“ Enquiries  have  been  made  during  the  progress  of  this  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
custom  that  has  long  prevailed  of  permitting  certain  clerks  in  the.  Foreign  Office^  to_^act  as 
agents  for  diplomatic  persons  abroad.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Diplomatic  bervice 
are  concerned,  this  arrangement  is  unanimously  declared  to  be  useful  and  convenient,  aud 
not  liable  to  abuse  or  suspicion  of  indirect  influences.  How  far  this  practice  is  compatible 
with  tire  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office,  md  the  correct  performance 
of  official  duties,  is  a question  connected  with  the  organization  of  that  department,  and 
does  not  come  within  the  reference  of  your  Committee. 

“ In  pursuance  of  the  above  observations,  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  the  following 
Recommendations : — 

“ 1.  That  no  person  diall  enter  the  Diplomatic  Service  as  an  Attache  before  21  or  after 
25  years  of  age. 

“ 2.  That  there  be  two  classes  of  examination  on  admisrion  into  the  Service,  and  that  the 
candidate  who  passes  the  first  shall  be  exempted  from  any  other  examination. 

“ 3.  That  the  attneheship  shall,  for  the  future,  be  regarded  as  a probationary  period  of 
two  years  at  the  most,  six  months  of  which  shall  be  spent  in  the  duties  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  home,  and  from  six  to  eighteen  months  at  some  Mission  abroad. 

“ 4.  That  at  the  expiration  of  his  attachdship,  if  his  character  and  conduct  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Minister  under  whom  he  has  been  placed,  the  Attach^  shall  be  nominated 
Secretary  of  a certain  class,  and  receive  some  stipend  as  a regular  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic body. 

“ 5.  That  the  number  of  Attaches  be  limited  to  the  exact  requirements  of  the  service, 
and  that  no  Attach^  be  appointed  except  in  case  of  any  vacancy. 

“ 6.  That  up  to  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  the  first  class  there  should  be  a regular  pro;- 
motion  by  seniority,  except  in  cases  where  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  shall  deviate 
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from  tlic  I'lUe  ftsi'  special  reasons  on  his  own  responsibility ; and  tliat  any  diplomatic 
servant  declining  to  accept  a vacant  post  wbicli  is  tendered  to  him,  shall  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  the  clivsa  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  he  can  show  some  sufticient  rciisou  for 
remaining  at  the  same  post,  in  which  case  he  may  attain  tlie  next  grade  that  hecomes 
Taeant  at  that  mission. 

“ 7.  Tliat  these  licsoluticms  shall  not  apply  to  Special  Missions,  or  to  appointments  of  a 
purely  politdetd  character. 

“ 8.  That  up  to  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  first  class,  every  member  of 
the  diplomatic  body  who  desires  to  be  employed  in  the  Foreign  Department  at  liomc,  may 
place  liis  name  on  a list  to  be  kept  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  that  purpose,  and  that  he  may 
be  so  employed,  either  by  a vacancy  in  tliat  office,  or  by  an  intercliango  with  a clerk  in 
that  office,  the  head  of  the  department  consenting  to  such  an  arr:uigomcnt  5 and  that 
parties  making  these  transfers  may  remain  for  a time,  or  altogether,  in  one  or  the  other 
service,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  public  convenience. 

“ 9.  I'liat  tliere  he  in  every  Embassy  and  First  Class  Slission  a permanent  officer,  with 
the  title  of  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  who  shall  reside  at  the  post,  and  receive  a fixed, 
or  slightly  increasing  salary,  and  ranlc  between  the  Attaches  and  tlic  Secretaries  of 
Legation. 

“ 10.  That  fixed  srdiu-ies  should  be  attached  to  all  Embassies  and  Missions.  To  Em- 
bassies, of  5,000 1.  ]ier  annum ; to  First  Class  Missions,  from  3,000 1.  to  4,000 1.  per 
annum  ; to  Second  Class  Mis.«ions,  from  1,000  1.  to  2,500  1. ; and  that,  in  addition  to  these 
salaries,  certain  allowances  should  be  made  for  purposes  of  liouse  rent,  representation,  and 
otlier  distinctly  public  objects,  according  to  the  necessary  expenses  aud  cost  of  living  at 
each  particular  poet. 

“ 11.  That  the  whole  of  the  receipts  of  the  Ambassador  at  Paris  be  made  up  to 
12,000  /.  a year  ; of  the  Ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petcreburgh,  to  9,000  1.  a year. 

“ 12.  That  a commissicn  be  issued  to  every  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  on  his 
first  appointment  as  Secretory  of  Legation,  so  as  to  give  him  a claim  to  calculate  his 
pension  from  that  date,  but  iliat  no  pension  shall  he  given  to  any  one  under  55  years  of 
age,  except  in  cases  of  confirmed  ill-health,  or  accidental  injury,  disabling  him  from  pub- 
lic service. 

" 13.  That  the  present  regulations,  with  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  of  Secretaries 
of  Legation,  be  extended  to  Ambassadois  and  Ministers,  with  due  consideration  for  the 
additional  expenses  entailed  on  the  Chargt-s  d’Affiiires  by  the  absence  of  the  Minister. 

“ 14.  That,  whenever  it  is  practicable  aud  fit,  a permanent  residence  should  be  secured 
for  the  British  Embassy  or  Mission.  The  rent  and  repairs  to  be  defrayed  at  the  public 
expense. 

“ 15.  That  military  personages  should  be  attached  to  the  chief  missions,  in  the  manner 
recommended  in  the  Report  of  Colonel  Cadogan.” 


Motiok  made,  and  Question  “ That  the  Report  be  read  2%  paragtaiffi  by  paragraph,”  put 
and  agreed  to.  ' ^ 

Paragraph  1,  read — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  “ That  the  furtlier  consider- 
ation of  this  paragraph  he  postponed” — (Lord  Harry  Vane), — Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraplis  to  end  of  paragraph,  page  9,  beginning  “ Inquiries  have  been  made,”  read, 
and  postponed. 


Paragraplia,  “ Recommendations.” 

Para^aph  1,  read.  Question  proposed,  “ That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Report. —Question  put. — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  4. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  j4cton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  LayarX 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Jiord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 


*1,  2,  by  leave,  withdrawn.— Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  Report,  after 

toe  last  pamgraph  to  msert  the  following  paragraph : “ That  there  be  two  classes  of  examina- 
tions previous  to  admission  into  the  service ; a first  and  a sec  nd,  the  candidate  selecting  which 
{€k'  j exempted  from  any  further  examination” — 


Amendmerrt 
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Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed  paragrajjh.  To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the 
word  “ That,”  in  order  to  add  these  words— (Jt.  Grant  Duff) — “ The  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  shall,  once  every  year,  hold  an  examination,  open  to  all  British  subjects 
who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service.  That  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners shall  then  certify  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  the  names  of  the  12  candidates  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  most  highly  in  such  examination,  and  that  from  these  12 
the  Foreign  Secretary  shall  select  the  persons  who  are  to  be  appointed  to  attach(}ships 
during  the  ensuing  12  months.” 

Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  para- 
graph.— The  Committee  divided ; 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Lord  Hai-ry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Noes,  2. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 


Question,  That  the  proposed  paragraph  be  there  inserted,  put. — The  Committee 
divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
The  J udge  Advocate. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 


Paragraph  3 read. — Amendment  proposed.  To  leave  out  the  word  “ Two,”  in  order  to 
insert  the  word  “ Four  ” in  lieu  thereof.  Question  put,  That  the  word  " Two  ” stand 
part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  z 


Ayes,  3. 

Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Question,  That  the  word  “Four”  be  there  inserted,  put,  and  agreed  to. — Further 
amendment  made. — Question,  That  the  paragraph  as  amended  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Report,  put. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Lord  John  llussell. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhai-. 

Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 

Paragraph  4 read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  5 disagreed  to. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 
Mr.  Layard. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
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Paragraph  6 read. — Question,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, 
put. — Cominittee  divided : 

Noea,  9. 

Sir  John  Acton. 


Ayes,  2. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 
Mr.  Layard. 


Paragraph  7 disagreed  to. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Paragraph  8 read. — Amendment  proposed,  To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
“ That,”  hi  order  to  add  these  words : “ exchanges  between  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
body  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  jffiowed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.” — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Report,  put,  and  negatived. 


Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted,  proposed. — Amendment 
proposed  to  proposed  amendment:  Before  the  word  “exchanges”  to  add  the  word 
“temporary  ” — (Mr.  FitzGerald). — Question  put,  That  the  word  “temporary” he  added, 
put,  and  negatived. 

Fui-ther  amendment  proposed : After  the  word.“  between  ” to  insert  the  word  Junior” 
—{Mr.  FitzGerald). — Question,  That  the  word  “Junior”  he  there  inserted,  put,  and 
negatived. 


Further  amendment  proposed : After  the  words  “ Foreign  Office  ” to  insert  the  words 
“below  the  rank  of  Assistant  Clerk” — (Mr.  FitzGerald). — Question,  That  those  words  he 
there  inserted,  put,  and  negatived. 

Proposed  words  added. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Par^raph  9 read. — Question,  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, 
pul — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 
Mr;  Grant  Duff. 
Sir  John  Acton. 
Mr.  Layard. 


Paragraph  10  disagreed  to. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Par^raph  11  read. — Question,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report, 
pul — The  Committee  divided : 


, Aye,  1.  • 
Sir  John  Acton. 


Paragraph  12  read,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  LayaxJ 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hope. 

The  Ju^e  Advocate. 


Paragraph  13  read. — Amendment  proposed.  To  leave  out  from  the  words  “ absence  of” 
to  tlie  end  of  the  paragraph,  in  order  to  add  these  words, “Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
appear  to  press  upon  them  with  undue  severity,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  the  subject.” — Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part,  put,  and  negatived. — Proposed  words  added. — Paragraph,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 


Paragraph  14  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  15  disagreed  to. 

Motion 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  the  following  paragraph  be  added  to  the  pro- 
posed Report,  “ That  attention  of  the  Secreta^  of  State  be  directed  to  the  salaries  and 
^owances  of  the  larger  missions,  with  the  view  of  considering  whether  they  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  living  at  the  principal  European  capitals.” 


Question  put.  That  this  paragraph  be 
divided : 

Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 

Mr.  Hope. 


added  to  the  proposed  Report — The  Committee 
Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 

Lord  John  Russell. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


The  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 


Question,  That  the  proposed  Report,  as  amended,  together  with  the  Evidence  and 
Appendix,  be  the  Report  to  the  House,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

To  Report 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Luna,  1&®  die  Aprilis,  1861. 
Edmund  Hammondj  Esq..  - - p.  1 

Jovis,  18“  die  Aprilis,  1861. 
Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.  - - p.  19 

Luna,  22°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 
Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.  - - p.  38 

Jovu,  25^  die  Apriiis,  1861. 
Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.  . - p.  57 

Luna,  29“  die  Apriiis,  1861. 

Lord  Wodeliouse  - - - p.  77 

Jovis,  2°  die  Mali,  1861. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  - - p.  iQO 

Luna,  6“  die  Mali,  1861. 

Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  - - p.  ng 

Sir  John  Crampton  - - - p.  ] 30 

Jovis,  9“  die  Maii,  1861. 

The  Honourable  Henry  Elliot  - p.  141 

Luna,  13°  die  Maii,  1861. 
Viscount  Stratford  de  Hedcliffe  - p,  155 
The  Honourable  'William  Stuart  - p.  168 

Jovis,  16“  die  Maii,  1861. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  - - p.  175 

Kalph  A.  Earle,  Esq.  - - _ p.  iS5 


Luna,  27“  dk  Maii,  1861. 


The  Eight  Hon,  Sir  G.  Hamilton 

Seymour  -----  p.  195 
Mr.  Horace  Eumbold  - - ■ p-  212 

Jovis,  30“  die  Maii,  1861. 

The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl 
Cowley,  6.C.B.  - - - - p.  218 

Mr.  George  Strachey  - - - p.  234 

Luna,  3“  dk  Junii,  1861. 
Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.  - - p.  240 

John  Gorham  Maitland,  Esq.  - p.  251 

Theodore  Walrond,  Esq.  - - p.  254 

Jovis,  6“  die  Junii,  1861. 

George  Lenox  Conyngham,  Esq.  - p.  263 
Colonel  Charles  Townley  - - p.  269 

The  Hon.  Charles  Spring  Eice  - p.  272 
Mr,  Percy  Mitford  - - - p.  282 

Zu?7a,  17“  die  Junii,  1861. 

Sidney  Locock,  Esq.  - - . p,  285 

The  Honourable  Julian  Fane  - p.  288 


Luna,  24°  die  Junii,  1861. 

The  Eight  Honourable  Lord  John 
EusscU,  M.P.  - - _ " p.  299 

The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  - - _ - p.  308 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


huruB,  15°  die  ApriliSy  1861. 


MEMBEES  PRESENT. 


Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Farqubar. 
Sir  James  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Hope. 


Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr.  monckton  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

Chairman^  WHAT  office  do  you  hold  under  Her  Majesty’s  Government  ? E.  Hammond, 

— I am  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Office  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  — - 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — For  seven  years.  ^5  Apn  i i. 

3.  How  long  were  you  connected  with  the  Foreign  Department  before  you 
obtained  that  office  ? — Thirty  years. 

4-5.  Have  you  any  papere  that  you  wish  to  put  in  respecting  the  subjects  which 
this  Committee  are  to  inquire  into? — There  are  the  “Reports  on  the  British  and 
Foreign  Diplomatic  Services,”  received  from  our  Ministers  abroad,  and  Circu- 
lars addressed  to  Her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Representatives  abroad,  between  the 
years  1850  and  1861,  bearing  upon  the  discipline  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
various  statements  and  tables  connected  with  diplomatic  establishments,  expendi- 
ture and  pensions.  {The  same  were  handed  in.)  Appendix. 

6.  What  is  your  official  relation  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  ?— 

I am  the  channel  through  which  certain  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  con- 
veyed to  them,  and  for  executing  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to 
any  instructions  that  he  has  to  give  to  the  diplomatic  servants  abroad,  and  I sign 
Such  letters  as  are  not  usually  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

7.  Do  all  communications,  except  those  of  an  essentially  private  nature,  between 
the  diplomatic  servants  abroad  and  the  Foreign  Minister  pass  through  your  hands  ? 

— They  pass  tlirough  the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  Under  Secretaries 
State  necessarily,  but,  practically,  I see  all  communications  of  impor^ce  in  both 
divisions  of  the  office.  • I may  perhaps  explain  that  we  divide  the  office  into  two 
portions.  Certain  countries  are  taken  by  one  Under  Secretary,  and  certain  coun- 
tries by  the  other,  and  the  general  supervision  and  management,  under  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  correspondence  of  those  countries,  belongs  respectively 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  division  under  wliich  they  are  placed;  but  each 
Under  Secretary  sees  everything  of  political  intei-est,  and  many  other  matteis 
not  of  a political  interest,  which  belong  to  the  division  of  the  other.  The  process 
in  the  office  is  this;  when  the  despatches  which  one  Under  Secretary  has  seen 
are  on  their  way  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  box  containing  them  goes  to  the  other 
Under  Secretary,  who  tlien  passes  them  on  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

8.  Are  you  in  frequent  communication  with  the  head  of  the  department  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  diplomatic  service  1 — ^There  is  frequent  personal  communi- 
cation, and  frequent  communication  in  writing  ; in  fact,  everything  ot  a public 

0.47.  A 
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nature  connected  with  my  division  of  the  office,  passes  from  me  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  from  the  Secretary  of  Slate  through  me,  for  the  arrangement  and 
distribution,  and  despatch  of  the  business.  _ 

9.  Tlierefore  you  are  kept  fully  informed  of  ail  matters  relating’  to  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  this  country  r — Yes.  „ , , . • o 

10.  First,  with  regard  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  ot 
this  country  during” the  long  pei'iod  of  time  in  which  you  have  held  different 
offices  in  (he  Foreign  Office,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  concisely,  any  con- 
siderable changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic 
service? — The  only  real  chatige  has  been,  in  adopting  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Crown  in  South  America  into  the  diplomatic  service;  they  were  formerly 
Consuls  General,  with  an  allowance  as  Clmrg^i  d’ Affaires ; of  late  years,  though 
they  still  refain  the  title  of  Consul  General,  their  diplomatic  are  looked  upon  as 
their  primary  duties,  and  we  have  taken  the  whole  of  their  allowance  on  the 
diplomatic  list.  There  has  been  also  an  alteration  made  in  regard  to  attaches. 
When  I first  entered  the  office,  the  salaries  of  paid  attach6s  were  charged  on  , 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  missions ; I think  about  30  years  ago,  that 
system  was  altered,  and  they  were  put  generally  upon  the  diplomatic  fund,  and 
their  salaries  issued  like  the  salaries  of  other  diplomatic  servants  of  the  Crown  ; 
there  has  been  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  paid  attaches,  but  beyond  that, 

I should  say  that  the  system  is  just  what  it  has  been  ever  since  I have  been  in 
the  office,  I cannot  tax  my  memory  with  einy  other  change,  that  may  be  called 
a change  in  the  system,  since  I first  entered  the  office. 

11.  Have  not  ttiere  been  changes  in  the  number  of  ambassadors  appointed  at 
the  different  courts,  and  the  number  of  ministers,  indicating  a different  line  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  service? — Am  I to  understand  you  to  mean 
the  creation  of  new  places,  or  a change  in  the  designations  ? 

12.  I mean  a change  in  the  designations? — Yes;  there  have  been.  When  I 
first  came  into  office,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  there  were  embassies^  at 
Paris,  at  Constantinople,  at  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  Brussels,  and  I think 
also  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  I think  that  those  were  the  only  embassies  that  I 
ever  remember  to  have  existed.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  diplomatic  salaries  and 
allowances  in  llie  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  in 
1800,  you  will  see  the  whole  history  of  the  diplomatic  establishmeuts  horn  1815 
to  1850.  The  embassy  at  Spain  seems  to  have  ceased  between  1825  and  1830 — 
it  is  out  of  the  list  for  1830.  Portugal  was  in  the  list  of  1831. 

1 3.  Have  higher  salaries  always  been  given  to  ambassadors  than  to  ministers  ? — 
Yes ; that  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 

14.  Then  the  reduction  of  those  embassies  has  effected  an  economy  for  the 
country  ? — It  was  at  that  time  an  economy,  but  at  present  the  rates  of  salary 
assigned  to  the  embassies,  which  have  been  since  restored,  are  lower  than  they 
were  formerly.  The  rate  of  salary  assigned  to  Spain,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
embassy  to  a inissioiL  in  1825,  was  7,500  Z.;  it  was  the  same  in  1830,  but  a 
reduction  to  6,000  1.  took  place  in  1831. 

15.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  rank  of  diplomatic  servants,  with  that 
exception,  since  you  have  been  in  the  office  ? — A difference  has  recently  been 
made — a nominal  difference  I may  say — by  adopting  generally,  instead  of  the 
term  Minister  Plenipotentiary  alone,  the  double  title  of  Euvoj  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  ; the  change  making  practically,  as  far  as  position 
abroad  goes,  no  difference  at  all,  for,  according  to  the  Protocol  of  Vienna,  which 
regulates  diplomatic  rank,  whether  a man  is  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  or  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  his  position  is  the  same ; he  comes 
under  the  second  class  in  the  Protocol  of  Vienna. 

16.  Then  why  do  we  use  the  words  Envoy  Extraordinary  for  a person  upon 
ordinary  service  ? — I imagine  that  many  years  ago,  far  beyond  my  recollection> 
an  envoy  extraordinary  was  a person  actually  sent  as  an  extraordinary  envoy  for 
a special  purpose.  That  distinction,  however,  has  ceased  to  be  observed.  Lord 
Cowley,  at  Paris,  although  practically  you  may  say  he  is  ambassador  in  ordinary, 
is  in  point  of  fact  called  in  his  credentials  Ambassador  Extraordinary.  I believe 
that  in  former  times,  although  I only  speak  from  an  imperfect  impression,  there 
was  a distinction  drawn  between  an  ambassador  in  ordinary  and  an  ambassador 
extraordinary,  but  that  does  not  prevail  at  the  present  day  ; there  is  no  distinction 
in  the  Protocol  of  Vienna  between  persons  on  a special,  and  therefore  extraordi- 
nary mission,  and  persons  who  would  be  strictly  speaking  ordinary  ministers 

plenipotentiary ; 
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plenipotentiary;  all,  -whether  ambassadors  or  envoys,  are  classed  under  those  E,  IJammond,'Et^. 
respective  denominations.  

17.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  other  country  retains  this  de-  15  April  i86j. 
nomination  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  ” for  a minister  on  ordinary  service  ? — Yes, 

I believe  it  is  so  generally. 

] 8.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  confining  the  title  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
what  it  really  means,  namely,  a person  who  is  employed  upon  a special  mission  ? 

— I do  not  see  any  advantage  in  making  a distinction  which  would  be  practically 
a distinction  without  a difference  ; if  it  had  any  effect  it  would  be  only  to  place 
our  minister  abroad  nominally  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  ministers  of  other 
states;  so  far  as  regards  precedency  there  would  be  no  difference,  as  they  would 
all  take  rank  under  the  Protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

19.  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  put  them  in  an  inferior  position  ? — 

No,  not  as  to  precedency  ; they  would  take  the  same  position  as  to  precedency. 

20.  With  regard  to  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  of  embassy,  what  has  been 
the  habit  of  this  country  as  to  the  titles  of  first  and  second  secretary  ? — We  have 
no  such  title  as  that  of  second  secretary  in  this  country. 

21.  We  have  never  had  but  one  secretary  attached  to  each,  embassy  or  legation? 

—No. 

22.  Do  you  tliink  that  tliere  is  any  advantage  in  giving  to  the  first  paid 
attach^  the  title  of  second  secretary  of  legation,  as  in  other  countries  ? — I should 
be  glad  to  see  it  as  regards  the  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  would  put  them  in  their  proper  position  at  the  courts  at  wliich  they  reside, 
and  it  would  moreover  do  away  with  a most  grievous  hardship  under  which  I 
consider  the  junior  members  of  our  diplomatic  service  now  labour,  which  is, 
that  they  cannot  make  any  claim  to  a pension  for  service  dating  before  the  time 
they  get  their  commission  from  the  Crown.  That  has  been  a hardship  of  very 
long  standing,  and  works  in  a most  serious  way  to  the  prejudice  of  the  diplomatic 


service. 

23.  Have  complaints  come  to  your  knowledge  on  the  part  of  persons  of  con- 
siderable station  and  position  who  have  the  present  title  of  paid  attaches,  feeling 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  recognised  at  foreign  courts  in  consequence  of  being- 
regarded  as  inferior  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries  of  other  countries? — 
In  the  way  of  formal  complaint  I cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any ; but  I 
know  that  it  is  a grievance  which  is  constantly  felt  and  stated  in  conversation  ; . 
I think  there  will  be  found  in  those  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
Committee,  allusions  from  nearly  everyone  of  our  ministers  abroad  to  the  hard- 
ships imposed  upon  the  junior  members  of  our  diplomatic  servi^,  both  in. 
immediate  position,  and  as  to  their  prospective  advantages  in  the  way  of  pension. 

24.  Would  not  the  difference  of  designation  affect  the  rank  of  paid  attaches  at 
the  different  courts  ? — Of  course  an  attach6,  who  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
second  secretary  of  a foreign  mission  would  necessarily  take  precedence  of  the 
first  attach^  of  an  English  mission  ; but  I do  not  know  the  practice  in  the  foreign 
service  as  to  constituting  secretaries  of  legation.  In  our  service  it  is  under  the 
sign-manual,  and  it  used  to  be  under  the  great  seal ; that  latter  practice,  however, 
has  been  abolished  of  late-  years,  and  it  is  now  merely  a commission  under  the 
sign-manual,  and  under,  I believe,  the  office  seal ; that  is  to  say  the  Royal  Arms ; 
and  if  commissions  were  granted  to  attaches  as  second  and  third  secretaries,  such 
commissions  would,  I presume,  be  similar  in  form,  to  those  now  granted  to 


secretaries.  _ . 

25.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  of  a commission  being  given  to  persons  ot 
lower  rank  than  secretaries  of  legation  ? — The  Oriental  Secretary  at  Constanti- 
nople has  a commission,  and  the  Chinese  Secretary,  The  attache  residing  a 
Rome  has  also  a commission  as,  an,  attach^.  I may  mention  another^advan  age  in 
giving  commissions  tQ  persons  in  a mission  as  second  secretary,  whicri  i&j  t m ey 
would  in  the  absence  of  the  first  secretary  be  able  to  act  in  legalizing  ocumen  s. 
under  the  Parliament,  which,  strictly  speahing,  they  rannot  - 

_26-  \ think  yon  made  that  statement  before  the  Coasular  Service  Committee. 

“iSy  St 

Sil't  olm^^li/The  reT“id’*not  render  valid  the  legalisation  of  an 
" <Iiind  at  Question  284,  before  the  Committee  on  Consulai- S^i^and 

t)-47. 
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Appointmeuts  in  1858,  that  you  were  asked  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Do  you  thmlc  it 
desirable  to  retain  consular  officers  in  inland  towns,  where  there  is  no  foreign 
trade  such  as  Paris?  A man  has  enough  to  do  there  ; he  has  a small  salary ; 
hut  he  eets  a good  deal  by  his  fees.  Could  not  those  be  quite  as  well,  or  better, 
nerforraed  by  a permanent  officer  being  attached  to  the  embassy  r-Praotically, 
tlie  consul  is  so  s he  occupies  a room  in  the  embassy.  Mr.  Atlee,  who  is  now 
a permanent  officer  in  the  embassy,  will  eventually  execute  the  consular  duties  ; 
we  are  rather  embarrassed  by  a little  oversight  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
was  passed  the  other  day.  which  has  restricted  to  the  Minister  and  Secretary  of 

Legation  the  power  of  legalizing  documents.^  We  find  considerable  mconye- 
nieace  from  attaches  not  having  been  named  in  the  Act.’  Has  that  difficulty 


been  remedied  ? — It  has  not. 

29.  From  what  you  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  custom  that  existed  some 
time  ago  of  the  attaches  being  paid  out  of , the  extraordinary  expenses,  would  you 
not  infer,  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  the 
service,  as  such,  was  considered  as  beginning,  in  strict  sense,  from  the  appoint- 
ment to  Secretary  of  Legation  ?~No,  I do  not  think  so ; there  was  then  a recog-, 
nized  body  of  attaches,  and  they  were  always  considered  as  members  ot  the  diplo- 
matic service.  I believe  it  must  be  now  nearly  30  years  ago  that  the  question  . 
arose  as  to  putting  them  on  the  diplomatic  fund,  but  I always  considered  the 
attaches  to  be  members  of  the  diplomatic  service;  it  was  open  to  all  of  them, 
paid  or  unpaid,  at  that  time,  to  rise  in  the  profession,  although  they  bepn  as 
unpaid  servants ; but  the  diplomatic  profession  was  not  then  so  strictly  considered 
a profession  as  it  is  now. 

30.  I find  in  Lord  Cowley’s  letter  of  the  18th  of  December,  this  passage ; “ I 
IjeJieve  that  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  only  assistance  afforded 
by  the  Government  to  the  chief  of  an  embassy  or  mission  was  that  of  a 
secretary  ; but  the  ambassador  or  minister  was  allowed  to  name  a certain 
number  of  individuals,  who,  on  his  recommendation,  were  officially  recognized 
as  attached  to  him,  and  whom  he  could  employ  on  the  public  service  as  he 
might  deem  useful.  The  post  of  an  attach^  was  constantly  filled  in  those  • 
days  by  young  men  of  family  mid  fortune,  who  desired  to  pass  a few  months 
agreeably  abroad,  and  who  could  succeed  in  finding  a friendly  protector  at  some 
foreign  court.  The  consequence  was  that  attaches  were  looked  upon  as  the  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  Ambassador  or  Minister.  They  formed  part  of  his 
family,  and  lived  at  his  table,  and  sometimes  altogether  in  his  house,  which  in 
itself  was  an  equivalent  to  a limited  salary.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
not  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  permanent  diplomatic  staff  of  the  country. 
The  services  they  might  render  gave  them  no  positive  claim  to  promotion,  and, 
as  a natural  corollary,  the  ambassador  or  minister  could  get  rid  of  them,  should 
their  conduct  require  it,  or  his  caprice  dictate  it.”  Whether  that  is  an  exact 
account  or  not,  at  any  rate  it  supposes  a condition  of  things  totally  different  from 
what  exists  at  the  present  time? — Certainly  ; it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  our  missions  were  very  fluctuating;  we  had  a mission  sometimes  at  a court 
which  we  shortly  quarrelled  with,  and  such  raissiou  was  then  necessarily  with- 
drawn. At  one  time  I dare  say  we  had  not  above  two  or  three  missions  on  the 
Continent.  There  were  constantly  special  missions.  .1  should  say  that  diplomacy 
never  became  recognized  as  a profession  in  this  country,  even  in  the  most  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  until  the  peace  of  1815.  My  predecessor  in  office,  Mr. 
Addington,  I believe  was  an  attach^  in  1808,  and  he  continued  in  the  profession, 
and  very  likely  others  did  the  same,  but  of  course  I cannot  say  with  what  under- 
standing those  men  entered  into  the  public  service.  I have  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Cowley  is  perfectly  right,  and  as  an  indication  that  he  is  right,  1 may  mention 
that  the  old  letter  appointing  an  attach^,  the  ambassador  or  ininister  inferred  that 
he  was  to  consider  him  as  part  of  his  family. 

31.  When  was  that  disused  ? — Not  many  years  ago ; it  was  considered  that 
the  attaches  had  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  family,  and  we  altered  the  phrase 
in  the  appointment,  and  they  are  now  considered  as  merely  attached  to  the 
mission. 


32.  Therefore  the  present  position  of  an  attach^  has  really  more  of  an  official 
character  about  it  than  it  had  in  former  times? — I have  no  doubt  that  that 
is  so. 


33.  And  the  tendency  of  the  whole  service  of  late  years 
to  become  more  and  more  of  a regular  profession  ?— Yes. 


has  been,  has  it  not, 
34.  Under 
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34.  Under  these  circumstances  might  it  not  become  a matter  for  fair  considera-  Hammond,  Esq. 
tion  whether  the  unpaid  attach^,  being  deprived  of  all  those  social  advantages 
which  he  formerly  enjoyed,  would  not  be  entitled  to  some  compensation  in  the  way  ^5  April  1861. 
of  a money  payment,  for  the  services  he  gives  to  the  country? — I think  that  we 
may  fairly  ask  a young  man  to  enter  the  diplomatic  profession  for  a certain,  time 
without  a salary ; I should  have  no  objection  to  see  them  all  paid  on  a limited 
scale,  but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  think  it  would  be  generally  an  advantage 
to  the  public  service,  I believe  myself  that  the  present  arrangement,  which 
admits  of  an  attache,  within  four  years,  on  the  average,  coming  into  a salary  of 
250/.  per  annum,  is,  upon  the  whole,  as  favourable  to  him  as  if  he  were  put 
upon  a scale,  beginning  with  a salary  of  100/.  per  annum.  You  could  not 
assign  to  a young  man,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  service,  the  same  amount 
of  salary  as  you  now  give  to  a man  after  six  or  seven  years’  service. 

35.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  having  unpaid  attaches  in  our  service  is  to 
restrict  the  desire  for  admission  into  it  to  persons  of  independent  fortune  ? — I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  so  restricted  ; considering  that  in  scarcely 
any  position  in  the  diplomatic  service,  a man  can  get  on  without  the  assistance 
of  an  independent  fortune,  it  would  be  a great  injury  to  the  service,  and  to  the 
public  interests  abroad,  that  a man  should  have  nothing  to  look  to  but  his  offidal 
salary.  I think  we  should  require  that  an  attach^  should  be  in  such  a position 
that  he  might  expect  to  receive  some  assistance  from  his  friends,  and  I also 
think  that,  called,  as  he  is,  to  mix  abroad  in  the  first  society,  his  social  position 
in  England  should  correspond  with  that  which  he  will  hold  abroad ; I think 
that  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  the  public  service,  and  rather  unpleasant  for 
the  individual,  if  a man  found  himself  thrown  into  a position  which  he  did  not 
feel  himself  equal  to,  and  which  perhaps  he  was  not  in  reality  equal  to. 

36.  Is  there  not  a considerable  distinction  between  a man  having  so  much 
independent  fortune  as  would  completely  suffice  for  his  maintenance  in  the  posi- 
tion supposed,  combined  with  some  official  salary,  and  a man  "who  is  thrown 
entirely  on  his  own  resources? — I think  that  at  the  outset,  the  omcial  salapr 
which  could  be  fairly  allowed  to  an  unpaid  attach6  is  so  small,  as  scarcely  to^  be 
taken  into  account ; you  could  not  give  a man  entering  the  diplomatic  profession 
above  100/.  a year  if  you  paid  him:  and  1 consider  that  a parent  should  cal- 
culate upon  allowing  bis  son,  as  an  attach^  abroad,  at  least  to  spend  400 /.  a 
year ; tliat  is  the  least  which  I think  he  should  be  allowed.  If  he  is  prepared  to 
give  him  300  I think  he  might  as  well  give  him  the  other  100  /.  1 
really  think,  that  in  the  way  of  assistance  to  the  family,  the  small  salary  yhich 
would  be  allowed  to  a man  commencing  his  profession  is  to  be  taken 

very  much  into  account  5 it  is  an  expensive  profession,  and  I think  that  a man 

going  into  it  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  expenditure.  • • 1 

37.  Is  not  a young  man  who  is  appointed  as  attache  to  one  of  the 
Courts,  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  his  position,  if  he  lives,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
in  the  best  society,  to  live  at  a more  expensive  rate  than  perhaps  he  would  do  m 
any  other  position  i-Perhaps  it  may  be  so ; but  then  the  f e 

advantages ; it  gives  him  a position  in  the  place,  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
hold  ; he  has  a recognised  position,  which  lie  may  make  some  sacrifice  to  possess,  . 

not  a temptation  to  a young  man,  living  in  an  expensive 
no  other  resource  but  that  which  liis  family  can  supply  ^im  thM 

restrict  himself  to  an  inferior  class  of  society,  and  rts  demands  uponjum,  than 


to  mix  with  the  general  world,  and  avail  ^ 

which  you  have  alluded  ?-I  think  that  an  attaebd  would  “ “ yXoect  to 
fortahk  position,  both  as  to  his  colleagues  ih  'he  mission,  and  with  r^^^^ 
those  with  whom  lie  is  in  daily  intercourse,  if  he  could  not  live  on  par  w 

“’39.'  Would  it  not  foUow.  therefoto  th^^ 

able  means,  receiving  no  assistance  what  “jf®  advantages  of  his  posi- 

if  he  is  prudent  and  sensible,  not  to  ‘‘1  ™ „an  ought  not  to  seek 
tiou  ?-Yes;  and  that  is  the  reaspn  why  I ^ 

that  position  unless  he  has  a fair  amount  o me  n ivina-  the  attachds,  really 

40*!  Would  you  admit  that  the  " S it  is  desf- 

does  amount  to  a very  strict  property  qualihcation  . 

rable  that  it  should  be  so.  _ ^ member  of 

the 


At.  From  what  vou  have  stated  as  to  an  t 


0.47. 
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Hammond,  E«q. 


15  April  1861. 


6 MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

the  family  of  the  ambassador,  is  it  understood  that  an  attaclid  has  no  claim  upon 
the  hosnitalitv  ofliis  chief? — Not  the  least  claim.  • c .x.  .t-  i 

40  rryou  aware  whether  that  is  different  from  the  prac  ice  of  other  nations  ? 

-In  some  countries  the  regulations  require  that  the  attaches  should  be  mam- 

tained  by  their  chief,  and  in  other  countries  they  allow  the  chief  to  commute 
the  maintenance  by  a money  payment.  In  others,  1 believe  in  France  lately, 
the  Governinent  cLimute  it  themselves,  ni  others  there  is  no  claim  at  a^^ 

I believe  that  that  is  the  result  of  the  reports.  In  I l!  iw! 

rule  is,  that  the  chiefs  must  keep  a table  for  their  subordinates.  I believe  that 
the  Austrian  rale  is  the  same;  but  I am  not  quite  sure  that  the  Austrian  rule 
does  not  admit  of  commutation.  In  France  it  was  a table  or  commutetion ; but 
now,  I believe,  they  have  substituted  an  incTeased  rate  of  salary  for  either  the  one 

or  the  other.  „ , , i-  u.  t.  • 

45.  As  far  as  you  know,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  leading  states  m Europe,  we 
are  the  only  nation  which  employs  the  services  of  its  attaches,  without  givmg 
them  any  corresponding  return  whatever,  either  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance or  a social  position? — We  give  them  a social  position. 

44.  I meant  rather  providing  them  with  social  comforts.  1 cannot  say.^  I 

believe  they  have  what  they  call  the  unpaid  attache  in  many  services.  I believe 
they  have  him  in  the  French  ; and  I am  not  aware  that  those  who  are  unpaid 
receive  any  compensation  in  the  shape  of  commuted  allowance.  In  some  countries 
it  is  a condition  that  attach^  shall  serve  for  a certain  time  without  any  remune- 
ration whatever.  ^ i 

45.  But  would  there  not  be  a great  distinction  between  an  arrangement  which 
attached  a young  man  to  a mission  for  one  or  two  years,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  the  present  system,  which  allows  him  to  remain  always  for  four  or 
five  years  unpaid,  and  sometimes  for  ten  or  twelve? — I should  not  at  all  object 
to  modifying  the  rule  as  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  and  after  a certain  period  of 
probation,  a year,  for  instance,  and  after  seeing  what  they  were  worth,  giving  them 
a certain  salary : but  then  it  must  be  a salary  calculated  on  a far  different  scale 
from  that  which  prevails  now  ; for  instance,  X would  not  give  a man  250  L a year 
after  one  year’s  service.  I would  in  that  case  endeavour  to  adopt  a scale  more 
like  the  scale  of  the  Government  offices  at  home. 

46.  You  have  stated  that  paid  attaches  are  generally  paid  now  after  four  or  five 
years'  service;  is  not  that  a recent  practice? — Only  so  far  recent,  as  it  has  resulted 
from  more  frequent  demands  for  paid  attaches,  by  which  the  promotion  of  unpaid 
attaches  has  been  accelerated  ; some,  I think,  have  served  only  three  years. 

47.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  servire  that  prevents  a man 
remaining  an  unpaid  attache  for  any  period,  is  there? — Nothing  in  the  regula- 
tions ; but  practically  they  rise  I think  very  nearly  in  rotation. 

48.  Practically  speaking,  are  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who  was 
appointed  attacbd  iu  1842,  and  was  not  paid  till  1858,  or  that  of  Mr.  Otway,  who 
was  appointed  attach^  at  Stockholm  in  1830,  and  who  was  not  paid  till  1843,  of 
rare  occurrence  r — Of  very  rare  occurrence  indeed  now.  Latterly  I should  say 
that  between  three  and  four  years  was  upon  the  average  of  late  years  the  period 
of  unpaid  service. 

49.  Mr.  Fitzgerald^  What  has  been  the  length  of  the  service  of-  the  senior 
unpaid  attach6  ?— The  senior  unpaid  attach^  on  the  list  is  Mr.  Labouchere,  who 
was  appointed  in  1865,  but  it  is  difficult  to  speak  about  an  individual  case. 
The  next  after  that,  the  person  who  is  now  senior,  was  appointed  in  March 
^856. 

50.  What  has  been  the  length  of  service  of  the  senior  paid  attachd? — The 
senior  paid  attachd  was  appointed  in  1848;  the  next  was  appointed  in  1852. 
I should  mention  that  they  were  peculiar  appointments.  I do  not  think  that 
either  of  those  two  gentlemen  were  ever  unpaid  ; they  both  belong  to  the 
Persian  mission.* 

51.  Chairman.']  Below  the  rank  of  attach^,  are  the  Clerks  recognised  as  part 
of  the  service? — No;  they  are  not  recognised  as  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body.  I believe  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  clerks ; there  are  at  some  places 
translators,  and  in  some  cases  the  translators  are  nominally  appointed  attaches, 
and  there  are  also  in  some  cases,  I believe,  private  secretaries  to  the  Ministers 
for  the  time  being,  having  apporntraents  as  attaches.  But  such  appointments  are 
merely  honorary  and  give  no  claim  to  promotion. 

■ 5‘2,  Is  the  Clerk  of  a Mission  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  head  of  the 

mission. 
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mission,  and  having  no  connexion  «ith  the  Foreign  Office? — He  is  appointed,  iTammond, Esq. 

and  sanctioned  by  the  Foreign  Office,  but  he  does  not  rise  in  the  diplomatic  

profession ; I believe  there  are  only  two  or  three  instances  of  them  j there  is  one  15  April  1861. 

at  Rio.  ,.11  7 

53.  Does  not  the  title  of  Clerk  of  a Mission  with  us  correspond  with  the  chan- 

celkr  of  foreign  missions  ? — No  ; we  never  recognised  any  analogy  of  the  kind 
between  them.  . , , , • 

54. '  Sir  Minio  Farquhar.^  Was  the  clerk  at  Rio  appointed  by  the  foreign 
Office  ?— I cannot  tell  you  exactly ; but  his  appointment  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  he  is  paid  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

55.  In  Sir  Alexander  Malet’s  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  29th  December 
I860,  he  mentions  the  “ clerks  of  missions”  as  “ corresponding  with  the  chan- 
celiers  of  foreign  missions  of  similar  rank”  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  general 
appointment  of  such  officers  as  clerks  of  missions.  The  only  diplomatic  establish- 
ment that  we  recognise  is  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  before  the 

Committee.  _ , , , , c • : -> 

k6.  Are  you  aware  whether  an  attach^  frequently  acts  as  the  clerk  or  a mission  . 

X do  not  exactly  understand  what  the  office  of  clerk  of  a mission  is  ; in  some 

few  instances  there  may  be  a clerk,  or  there  may  be  a translator  attached  to  a 
mission;  the  duties  of  the  latter  are  obvious,  but  I cannot  say  what  the  duties  ot 
the  former  are : he  may  do  any  odd  jobs  about  the  mission,  but  if  there  is  no 
clerk  and  no  translator,  the  business,  whatever  it  is,  must  be  done,  whether  it  be 
done  by  an  attache  or  the  secretary ; but  we  do  not  recognise  in  our  service  gene- 
rally the  office  of  clerk.  I see  a charge  for  interpreters,  attaches  and  clerks,  m 
the  account  of  Extraordinary  Expenditure  at  Paris  and  ConstanUaople  ; at  the 
latter  it  is  for  interpreters  entirely.  'I  he  same  is  pat  down  for  Brmil,  Greece, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  for  some  of  the  South  American  places,  but  I believe  that 
these  are  mostly  translators.  , 

57'  Mr.  Layartl.]  At  Constantinople  there  is  a superintendent  ot  the 

“Tile  ;;  paid  recognised  as  such  ?-I  do  not  think  he  is  paid  as 

LUd  Jdin^Russel^  despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  dated  the  6th  of 
December  1860,  Count  Fisani  is  recognised  as  a member  of  the 
the  Oriental  secretary,  or  the  third  after  him  as  superintendent  of  <*dnce^  and 
keeper  of  archives  ?— Yes  ; but  then  there  was  a particular  reason  for  that.  It 
was^found  advisable  last  autumn  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  of 

the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  question  then  arose  what  fh“ld  be  doM 
person  holding  the  anomalous  position  that  Count  Pisani  held,  for  he  was  never 
mernised  by^the  ofBoe  as  holding  the  position  that  he  held  b^y  favour  of 
the  Jmbatador,  overriding  evetybody  in  the  in 

ThtsfmguSns  leTher  “foyS®  Count  Pisani  should  occupy  the 
dace  d arcliiviste  whicb  he  also  held  nominally  in  the  embassy,  it  having  been 
Sfared  upon  him,  not  by  the  Foreign  Office  but  by  *e  |»odjfo*ure  of ^Uie 

place  so  long,  and  had  done  duty  ^ the  heL  of 

him,  and  SO  a special  office  was  created  tor  h , But  no  general 

the  chancery,  instead  ot  designating  f f ’ Ate  is 

inference  can  be  drawn  from  that  c^e.  j ^ Pa^is  was  placed  after 

similar.  In  making  the  new  po^i^on  had  been 

w:ra«,.&,  officer  m our^Eoropean  missions  cor- 

responding  with  the  cAflMC«/ier  of  a f^eign 

61 . Do  you  think  that  any  such  officer  is  reqm  • which  enables  us 

62.  What  is  the  difference  between  our  legat, on  and  o^^^^ 

to  dispense  with  that  officer  ’—1  am  not  able  to  say  y foreign 
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. foreign  legations  is  conducted ; we  do  not  want  one.  for  any  of  our  own  purpose ; 
They  have  in  a foreign  chancery  an  officer  that  we  have  not,  called  Conseiller 
d’Ambassade.”  but  what  his  precise  duties  are,  I never  could  understand. 

fia  Are  then,  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  the  clmmeUer  m foieign 
leoadons  discharged  by  attachfe  in  ours  ?-l  really  do  not  know  what  ,s  required 
of  the  dtanceUer,  and  the  only  answer  therefore  that  I can  give  to  the  question 
is,  that  whatever  duty  is  required  is  done  by  the  attaches.  . p,-, 

64  With  regard  to  the  private  secretary  of  a minister,  does  the  Foreign  Office 
lake  cognizanci  of  that  office  r— We  do  not  allow  any  salary  for  him.  A minister 
may  appoint  a private  secretary,  and  frequently,  and  on  the  applicatjon  of  the 
minister,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  give  him  a temporary  appointment  as  an 
attache  in  order  to  give  him  a position,  but  the  individual  uader  these  circum- 
stances’is  not  reckoned  lo  be  generally  in  the  diplomatic  service  ; for  instance, 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer’s  private  secretary,  Mr.  Calvert,  is  not  reckoned  m the 

diplomatic  service.  . , . rr  . • j i • 

6=>  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Is  Mr.  Atlee  f- He  is  recognised  he  is  registrar 
and  librarian;  he  continues  to  hold  the  appointment  of  unpaid  attach^,  with 
the  understanding,  however,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  further  advancement  in  the 

diplomatic  profession.  ^ i_  4' 

66.  Ut.  Fitzgerald.]  He  was  originally  private  secretary,  was  he  not:— 

I believe  that  he  acts  as  Lord  Cowley’s  private  secretary  now,  but  we  do  not 
recognise  private  secretaries  as  being  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

67.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  were  recognised, 
so  that  the  private  secretary  of  the  chief  of  an  embassy,  on  a large  mission,  should 
have  something  of  the  relation  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  a Governor  General,  or  a 
private  secretary  in  a Secretary  of  State’s  office  in  England  i — He  would  have 
that  conferred  upon  him  in  the  household  of  the  minister.  I suppose  that  he 
attends  to  the  business  of  the  minister’s  house,  and  he  does  not  require  an  ap- 
pointment of  that  kind  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  enable  him  to  do  that. 

6S.  If  it  was  thought  advisable  in  any  way  to  alter  the  position  of  altacli^s  in 
the  way  of  remuneration,  might  not  one  of  the  attaches  receive  a salary  in  that 
way,  as  private  secretary  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  ? — As  to  any  private  arrange- 
ment that  might  be  made  between  the  minister  and  the  attacli6,  by  which  the 
latter  acts  as  private  secretary,  we  should  take  no  notice  of  it ; it  frequently  is 
done,  I believe,  but  whether  the  minister  pays  the  attach^,  or  not,  I do  not  know. 

69.  My  question  was,  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  a salary  being 
attached  to  that  office,  the  individual -to  be  selected  from  the  attach^  by  the 
minister  himself? — I do  not  think  it  is  an  expense  which  the  public  are  called 
upon  to  incur  for  the  convenience  of  a minister. 

70.  Mr.  Hope.]  Does  not  your  own  circular,  of  6th  November  1860,  provide 
for  the  case ; you  say,  “ I have  only  to  observe  on  this  point,  that  if  the  ambas- 
sador or  minister  sees  occasion  to  employ  one  of  the  attach^  as  bis  private 
secretary,  the  manner  in  which  such  attach^  should  be  employed  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business  of  the  embassy  or  mission  is  not  to  be  affected 
thereby,  but  is  to  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  which  I have  laid  down, 
and  must  remain  in  entire  subordination  to,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  secre- 
tary of  embassy  or  legation,  and  of  the  attaches  holding  a superior  position  to 
him 'in  the  chancery”  ? — Yes;  an  attach^  employed  as  private  secretary  does 
not  cease  to  be  an  attach^ ; the  object  of  that  passage  of  the  circular  is,  to  prevent 
a private  secretary,  because  he  is  private  secretary,  going  into  the  chancery, 
and  taking  the  lead  of  attache  senior  to  himself  in  the  chancery  ; it  is  sought  to 
maintain  subordination  in  the  chancery,  by  providing  tliat  a man,  although  he 
may  be  acting  as  private  secretary  to  the  minister,  should,  when  became  into  the 
chancery,  hold  in  the  chancery  only  the  same  position  as  all  the  other  attaches ; 
that  was  the  meaning  of  that  paragraph  ; it  was  to  guard  against  what  had 
occurred  in  a case  where  a minister  not  only  employed  an  attach^  as  his  private 
secretary,  but  also  gave  him  an  undue  position  in  the  chancery. 

7 1 . Chairman.]  When  a Foreign  Secretary  of  State  select.?  the  clerk  to  act  as  his 
private  secretary,  does  not  that  clerk  receive  an  additional  salary? — Yes,  he  does. 

72.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  a similar  arrangement  being  made  with 
regard  to  our  missions,  supposing  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  position  of  attaches? — Because  the  wants  of  a Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  matter  of  a private  secretary,  are  much  greater  than  the 
wants  of  an  Ambassador. 

73,  Dj 
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j.').  Do  you  suppose  that  an  ambassador  to  one  of  the  great  courts  could  per-  Rammond,  Esq. 

form  his  functions  without  the  assistance  of  a private  secretary? — It  depends  

very  much  upon  the  way  in  which  a man  does  his  business;  in  this  country,  in  15  ApHI  1861. 
some  offices,  the  under  secretary  has  a private  secretary. 

74.  You  do  not  think  that  auy  advantage  would  result  from  making  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  a minister  part  of  the  establishment  ? — None  at  all ; but  in  fact 
a disadvantage  ; the  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the 
attaches,  but  he  would  have  no  control  over  the  appointment  of  a private 
secretary,  and  therefore  no  responsibility,  I think  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  hardly  appoint  a private  secretary  to  a minister. 

75.  Would  you  not  prefer  that  the  private  secretary  of'  a mission  should  be  a 
member  of  the  mission,  and  recognised  as  a public  servant? — No,  I do  not  see 
that  it  is  at  all  necessary ; upon  the  whole  1 should  say  it  would  be 
objectionable. 

76.  Mr.  FitzgeraldP\  With  reference  to  the  opinion  you  expressed,  that  yon 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  first,  and  second,  and  third  paid  attaches  should  be 
called  second,  and  third  secretaries  of  legation,  you  said  that  it  was  a fault 
in  the  present  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  attaches  could  not  legalise  documents, 
and  that  an  alteration  would  be  required  to  enable  them  to  do  so;  would  any 
alteration  in  the  Act  be  required  if  the  first  and  second  attaches  were  simply 
named  as  second  and  third  secretaries? — No,  I apprehend  not ; I believe  that  the 
Act  is  sufficiently  large;  I conceive  there  could  be  no  question  about  it  if  they 
had  commissions  from  the  Crown,  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  second  or  third. 

77.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  would  be  the  additional  expense  to  the 
country  supposing  that  a small  salary,  such  as  100  1.  a year,  was  given  to  those 
■who  are  now  unpaid  attaches,  after  a Short  term  of  years,  until  tliey  arrived  at 
the  rank  of  paid  attaches  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  increase  would  be  much,  as 
of  course  there  would  be  a reduction  in  the  rate  now  allowed  to  paid  attaches  on 
their  first  appointment  as  such. 

78.  Why  would  there  be  any  reduction  ? — I should  not  think  it  right,  if  you 
paid  a man  from  the  commencement,  that  he  should  rise  after  only  tliree  or  four 
years’  service,  to  the  salary  of  250  i.  a year.  My  view  of  the  case  is,  if  it  is 
decided  lo  abolish  unpaid  attaches,  and  give  all  attaches  a salary,  that  the 
salaries  of  attaches  should  be  fixed  on  a seme  similar  to  that  of  the  junior  clerks 
in  public  offices. 

79.  Could  you  expect  a man  to  be  residentat  a foreign  court,  and  to  go  a good 
deal  into  society,  and  give  him  a smaller  salary  than  250  1.  a year,' after  four  or 
five  years’  service  ? — If  you  pay  him  during  the  whole  time  that  he  is  employed 
I think  you  must  adopt  the  rule  that  is  applicable  to  the  whole,  of  the  civil 
service,  in  which  a man  rises  gradually.  The  clerks,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  com- 
mence at  100^.  a year,  the  salary  increasing  10  1.  a year,  till  they  get  into  a 
higher  class,  where  they  commence  at  150  h,  and  then  go  on  till  they  rise  to 
•300 1.  I should  think  that  that  would  be  very  much  the  principle  to  be  applied  ^ 
to  the  diplomatic  body,  if  you  do  aw'ay  wdth  the  system  of  unpaid  attaches. 

' 80.  But  suppose  that  there  is  no  deduction  made  in  the  salaries  paid  now  to 

them  after  four  or  five  years  service,  have  you  calculated  what  additional  expense 
would  be  entailed  upon  the  public  ? — It  would  be  simply  adding  to  the  number 
of  unpaid  attaches  100/.  a year  for  each  of  them. 

81.  How  many  unpaid  attaches  are  there? — I think  the  number  would  be 
above  40. 

82.  About  4,000 1.  a year  ?— Yes  ; I think,  however,  the  Honourable  Member 

contemplates  not  a progressive  scale,  but  that  they  should  receive  only  100  /.  a 
year,  however  long  they  might  have  to  wait  before  arriving  at  the  rate  of  250 
which  is  now  the  maximum  salary  of  a paid  attach^;  I am  contemplating  a pro- 
gressive scale.  , , , - - 

83.  Sir  James  Fevgusson-'\  You  stated,  1 think,  that  you  regarded  the  position 
of  the  unpaid  attaches  as  one  affording  them  education  for  their  subsequent 
duties  ^““Yes 

S4.  Would  you  approve  of  the  payment  oftheattachfe  when  by  a certain  term 
of  service  they  had  proved  their  competency I should  not  have  the  least 
objection  to  their  being  paid  even  from  the  beginning,  if  you  paid  them  on  a 

85.  Will  you  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  a certain  term  of  service  should 
not  entitle  attaches  to  pensions,  although,  from  the  slowness  of  promotion,  but^^ 
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short  time  may  have  been  passed  m the  'eft 

b„t  he  0.0. 

^irwS‘™tthecv.tionofthetanUofsee^ 

attachd,  facilitate  such  a boon  to  the  that  it  must 

be  bv  a commission  from  the  Crown  ; the  Act  ot  Parliarnen  y , 

be  fi-L  the  date  of  the  commission,  and  my  "P'™'’  7"\|,^j7i'*t  to  hJve  been 
tliat  when  attachfe  were  placed  on  the  Lm°the  Crown,  and 

considered  ns  conferring  an  appointment  under  " oension.  I have  fre- 

to  the  Government  at  home,  . ,i„f  il,pv  sliould 

fi.'t  Are  these  persons  appointed  temporarily,  or  is  it  intended  that  they  sliouia 
be  ™nent  w^^^  “ permanency  of  such  appoint- 

ments I cannot  speak,  but  I do  not  understand  that  they  come  into  the  regu  ar 

line  of  the  diplomatic  profession.  . p Ilprlin  o 

Sg.  Are  they  appointed  at  any  courts  at  present,  except  m Pans  and  Beilin  . 

M ' How  is  the  precedency  of  military  attachds  regulated  m their  respective 

eriibassies'l— There  is  no  rule  laid  down  upon  that  point. 

01  Practically  do  they  take  rank  before  or  alter  other  attaches.  Noiule 
has  been  laid  down  on  the  point,  I should  say  myself  if  the  que,stion  was  raised 
that  it  would  be  bad  taste  in  an  attachd,  constderuig  the  high  military  or  naval 
rank  that  these  geutleinen  hold,  to  raise  any  question  of  precedence  with  them  ; 
they  are  of  high  standing  in  their  respective  services,  and  are  only  attacliecl  tor 
special  purposes  to  the  diplomatic  service;  I should  consider,  myself,  that  tlip 
ought  to  hold  the  place  of  otficers  high  in  the  military  or  naval  service  ot  the 
country,  and  should  have  precedence  accordingly. 

02.  But  no  nile  upon  this  point  has  been  laid  down  ?— No.  _ . 

93.  Are  you  aware  what  the  custom  of  foreign  powers  is  in  that  respect  ? 

glp’  Mr.  Hope.]  You  stated  the  difference,  or  rather  you  stated  that  there  was 
none,  between  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  a minister  plenipotentiary,  js  there 
not  an  essential  difference  between  both  those  offices  and  that  of  ambassador  f 
■ The  essential  difference,  or  rather  the  technical  difference  is,  that  an  ambassador 
represents  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  an  envoy  represents  the  Govern- 
ment j as  representing  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  an  aaibassador  has  a 
right  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  sovereign  at  the  court  to  vviiich  he  is 
accredited,  but  a minister  bus  no  such  right.  _ . 

95.  Then  that  comes  to  be  more  than  a technical  difference,  does  it  not ; it  is 
a very  important  one  ? — It  is  a very  important  one  ; an  ambassador  can  have  an 
audience -without  attracting  attention,  but  a minister  could  not  have  one  without 
not  only  attracting  attention,  but,  it  might  be,  creating  jealousies. 

gti.  1 need  perliaps  scarcely  ask  you,  but  T.  presume  that  there  are  many 
occasions  on  which,  in  autocratic  governments,  such  a circumstance  is  one  of 
great  importance  ? — Yes.  _ 

97.  Now  referring  to  the  question  of  substituting  the  title,  or  rather  the  office 
of  second  and  third  secretary  for  attaches,  I believe  that  the  whole  of  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  that? — Quite  so. 

98.  On  the  question  of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches,  you  were  asked  whether  there 

was  any  court  besides  our  own,  where  they  had  no  social  advantages ; I believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  courts,  like  ourselves,  employ  them  iu  the  first 
instance  without  salary? — I believe  that  the  majority  of  them  do.  I know  that 
in  the  french  service  there  is  what  is  called  the  ‘*attach6  libre,”  which  menus 
an  unpaid  attache. 

99.  I believe 
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90.  I believe  that  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia  and  France  all  employ  them  in 
the  first  instance  without  pay  ? — I know  that  in  some  of  those  courts  they  exact 
unpaid  service,  and  that  an  attache  is  not  paid  until  he  has  served  a certain  time 
as  unpaid. 

100.  Ill  looking  through  these  reports,  it  appears  that  in  Austria,  French, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  they  enter  the  service  as  unpaid  attaches  ? — I cannot  speak 
as  to  any  particular  case,  but  I think  that  in  most  of  the  courts  that  is  the 
practice. 

101.  Chairman^  Without  any  advantages? — I imagine  that  in  the  France 
service  tiiere  are  no  advantages. 

102.  Mr.  Hope.'\  With  regard  to  the  “ Keeper  of  Archives,”  I see  that  in 
your  circular  of  November  6th,  you  refer  to  such  an  officer?— Yes. 

103.  You  state,  ‘‘The  position  and  duties  of  the  Keeper  of  Archives  in  those 
embassies  or  missions  to  which  such  an  officer  is  attached,  will  correspond  with 
those  of  Librarian  of  the  Foreign  Office,  although  his  duties,  in  I'egard  to  the 
correspondence,  will  commence  at  an  earlier  period  than  those  of  that  officer;  ” 
would  not  such  an  officer  be  advantageous  in  important  missions  ? — At  Paris 
there  is  one ; and  at  Constantinople  there  is  one  ; but  I do  not  think  it  is- 
necessary  to  have  them  in  any  of  the  other  missions,  i think  that  if  the 
registers  are  pi-operly  kept,  the  attaches  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
papers. 

104.  Does  this  opinion  of  Lord  Napier  at  all  weigh  with  you  : he  considers 
that  the  effect  would  be  that  the  attaches  would  devolve  upon  that  officer  part  of 
the  duties  that  they  ought  to  perform  themselves?- — I should  think  that  such 
would  very  likely  be  the  case. 

105.  The  Judge  Admcate^  Did  you  express  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  do  away  with  the  system  of  unpaid  attaches,  and  substitute  a lower  scale 
of  salary? — I think  that  if  you  do  away  with  the  system  of  unpaid  attacli6s, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a scale.  Personally,  I should  see  no 
objection,  after  a man  has  been  a year  an  unpaid  attach^,  to  giving  him  a salary. 
It  would  be  as  well,  I think,  to  see  what  he  was  likely  to  turn  out  before  giving 
him  one. 

iu6.  Do  you  assume  that  the  scale  would  entail  about  the  same  charge  to  the 
public,  and  be  rather  lower  indeed  after  a certain  time,  although  they  might 
commence  payment  rather  earlier  ? — Yes,  upon  my  principle.  It  would  not  be 
right  to  injure  any  existing  interests,  but,  in  the  course  of  years,  I should  think 
that  the  difference  would  be  very  little,  supposing  that  the  scale  of  the  two  juuiov 
classes  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  I think  is  the  right  scale,  were  adopted. 

107.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  At  some  of  the  larger  embassies,  such  as  at  Paris, 
where  there  is  a good  deal  of  copying  to  be  done,  why  could  not  a good  deal  of 
that  work  be  performed  by  temporary  clerks? — For  the  same  reason  that  I should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  tempoi'ary  clerks  introduced  into  the  Foreign  Office,  I should 
be  still  more  sorry  that  they  should  be  resorted  to  in  an  embassy  or  mission. 

108.  But  after  all,  there  must  be  a «ood  deal  of  work  that  passes  through  a 
chancery,  like  the  one  in  Paiis,  that  is  really  not  important  t —I  do  not  think 
that  it  can  ever  be  said  that  there  is  any  part  of  the  business  in  a public  office 
a knowledge  of  which  does  not  stand  a man  in  good  stead  when  he  rises  to  a higher 
place ; I think-  that  a man  cannot  do  well  the  business  of  the  higher  positions 
in  a public  office,  unless  he  has  regularly  gone  through  the  whole  routine  of  it. 

log.  But  when  he  has  once  learned  it,  is  it  important  that  he  should  be  always 
practising  it?— I do  not  see  that  there  is  any  harm  in  his  doing  so;  I see  no 
inconvenience,  and  no  injurious  effects  from  it  in  the  Foreign  Office  ; and  I do 
not  see  why  it  should  injuriously  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  service  abroad. 

110.  Do  you  think  that  if  attach^  were  set  free,  to  a certain  extent,  from  that 
purely  mechanical  work,  and  they  were  willing  to  devote  more  to  making 
tiiemselves  acquainted  with  the  country  where  they  were,  that  that  could  be 
done  ? — i do  not  think,  that  as  regards  the  genera!  yule  of  our  missions,  there  is  so 
much  to  do  as  very  materially  to  interfere  with  either  the  improvement  or  the 
amusement  of  attaches.  In  Paris  and  Constantinople  the  case  may  be  different. 
I am  not  aware  that  there  is  that  amount  of  mechanical  work  to  Joe  done 
by  the  attaches  from  which  it  is  important  to  relieve  them,  or^  froin  which  they 
could  be  relieved,  without  introducing  a different  class  of  men.  into  the  chancery, 
which,  1 think,  would  be  attended  with  most  serious  inconvenience. 

in.  Mr.  Layard.]  At  the  beginning  of  your  examination,  you  stated  that  no 
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very  great  changes  Imve  taken  place  since  yon  have  been  f = 

one^or  two  that  vou  mentioned  ; bnt  is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  during 
few  years  there  has  been  a desire  to  place  the  diplomatic  service  upon  the  fo  . „ 
of  anv  other  profession  1— Yes ; to  make  it  a regular  profession. 

112  That  was  not  so  formerly,  was  it?— I imagine  that  it  was  not,  ^ 
been  always  a profession  since  I have  been  acquainted  with  the  office,  but  re  has 

become  moi’e  of  a profession  now  than  it -was  men.  . . , ■ t t,.  « 

become  mo  P ^ higher  grades,  to  a 

certiLx?enrbeL  exceptional  profession  ?-That  is  to  say,  a profession  into 
which  people  may  be  introduced  who  have  not  been  regularly  trained  up  to  it. 
?ou  mS  i presume,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a man,  to  be  an  ambassador 

at  Paris  should  h.ave  been  an  unpaid  attach^.  ...  a.  ■ v 

i iT  Yes?-!  think  that  nofhing  would  be  more  injurious  to  the  pu  .1  c 
interests  than  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  by  which  a Secretary  of  x.iate 
should  be  precluded Lm  appointing  to  an  embassy  or 

dblomatic  service,  a person  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  dipiouatic 
profession.  I think  that  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  be  perfectly 
free  in  that  respect,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  country  are  consulted  by 

I sT  Do  you  make  that  as  a general  statement,  or  do  you  limit  it  to  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  profession ; for  example,  would  you  apply  '*’«  same  obser- 
vation to  secretaries  of  legation,  or  secretaries  of  embassies,  as  to  the  heads  ot 
missions? — No;  only  to  heads  of  missions.  _ r 

116.  Up  to  the  secretary  of  embassy  you  would  have  it  a regular  profession, 

to  which  there  should  be  a regular  rise  ?— Yes,  subject  always  to  the  considera- 
tion of  permanent  fitness,  I would  not  say  that  an  incompetent  man  should,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  seniority,  he  appointed  secretary  of  Embassy  at  I aris,  hut 
certainly  whoever  may  be  appoimed  ought  to  have  gone  through  the  regular 
grades  of  paid  and  unpaid  attache.  . . . 

1 17.  You  would  not  entirely  limit  it  to  seniors  . No. 

lib.  Have  you  expressed  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  pyeierence  to  be 
attached  to  embassies  or  missions?— I think  it  is  very  desirable  in  certain  courts 
that  there  should  be  an  embassy.  i 

no.  The  embassy  stands  higher  in  diplomatic  rank,  and  all  those  who  are 
attached  to  it ; the  secretary,  for  example,  ranks  higher  than  the  secretary  of  a 
mission  ^ — Yes  ; he  is  secretary  of  an  embassy.  I apprehend  that  an  attacne  to 
an  embassy  would  go  before  a foreign  attach^  to  a mission,  but  I really  do  not 
know.  We  should  not  consider  an  attachd  to  an  embassy  to  have,  as  sueli,  a 
higher  position  in  our  service  than  an  attachd  to  a mission.  ^ _ 

120.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  in  the  diplomatic  profession 
a certain  fixed  number  of  attaches-  and  secretaries,  as  there  are  in  the  French 
diplomatic  service?— It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a positive  rule  upon  that 
point.  There  is  a rule  laid  down  as  to  secretaries,  and  there  is  only  one  to  each 
mission.  As  to  attaches,  the  work  of  a mission  varies  at  different  times  ; some- 
times it  wants  more  assistance  and  sometimes  it  can  do  with  fewer ; but  1 do  not 
think  you  can  lay  down  any  precise  rule  upon  that  point. 

121.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  in  the  French  service,  there  is  a certain 
number  of  each  ? — Yes ; but  1 presume  that  does  not  preclude  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  unpaid  attaches. 

122.  In  the  French  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  imperial  decree  of  the  18th  of 
Auo'ust  1866,  it  is  stated  that  there  shall  be  altogether  62  secretaries,  14  secre- 
taries of  the  first  class,  24  secretaries  of  the  second  class,  and  24  secretaries  ot 
the  third  class,  and  I believe  that  in  the  French  diplomatic  service  there  are  no 
paid  attaches.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  the  English  service,  sup- 
posing that  we  had  paid  attache's  of  different  grades,  and  secretaries,  to  have  a 
definite  number? — Practically  we  have  that  now;  we  assign  so  many  paid 
attaches  to  each  mission,  and  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstauces,  we 
should  not  increase  that  number. 

123.  There  is  now  no  limit  to  the  number  of  paid  attaches  whom  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  may  appoint? — Except  that  as  managing  a public  fund  he 
would  not  appoint  a new  paid  attach^  without  some  special  reason  for  it. 

1 24. -  If  you  had  three  classes  of  secretaries,  as  in  the  French  diplomatic 
service,  of  course  it  would  be  understood  that  each  secretary  would  take 
precedence  according  to  his  rank,  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

,125.  Now 
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1 2::.  Now  I believe  ail  paid  attaches  take  the  same  rank,  do  they  not  r— Yes  ; E-  Sammond,  Esq. 
that  is  to  say,  tliere  is  the  first  paid  attach^  and  the  second  paid  attach^  in  a 
mission.  1 suppose  that  if  there  was  a question  of  precedence  the  first  would  ^5  pr* 
walk,  before  the  second.  We  do  not  lay  down  any  rule  for  that;  we  leave  it  to 
be  regulated  by  common  sense  and  good  feeling-. 

126.  According  to  the  French  system  each  secretary  must  serve  for  three 
years  before  be  can  be  promoted  to  a superior  grade.  Should  you  propose  such 
3.  system  as  that,  supposing  that  we  had  secretaries  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
class?— No ; I think  it  is  always  undesirable  to  establish  rules  of  that  kind,  except 
■when  absolutely  necessary;  but  practically  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing.^ 

127.  According  to  the  French  rule,  no  attache  can  remain  for  more  than  eight 
years  as  an  unpaid  sapernuvnerary  ; do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  lay 
down  some  such  rule  with  us? — Practically  a man  certainly  does  not  now  remain 
eight  years  unpaid.  I am  rather  averse  to  laying  down  rules,  unless  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  them.  We  had  gone  on  for  a great  number  of  years,  untu 
the  other  day,  without  laying  down  a rule  as  to  the  management  ol  the 
ceries,  and  they  went  on  very  fairly ; but  peculiar  circumstances  having  rendered 
it  desirable  to  lay  down  rules,  they  were  applied  generally  .to  the  principal 
missions,  though  not  to  the  small  missions.  ■ 

128.  What  is  the  lowest  pay  now  received  by  a paid  attach^  ?— £.250  a year. 

1 20.  Are  you  aware  that  the  pay  of  the  French  third  attaches  is  120  L only  . 

I know  that  their  rates  of  pay  are  much  less  than  ours  ; but  if  commutation  nioney 
is  added,  I think  it  would  come  to  much  about  the  same  thing.  Still  our  salaiies 
in  the  lower  grades  are  generally  higher  than  the  salaries  in  the  foreign  services. 

1 30.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  think  any  person  should  enter  the  diplomatic 
service  who  had  not  some  little  fortune  of  his  o wn  ; what  is  your  idea  of  a fortune 
of  his  own  ? — I have  fixed  in  my  own  mind  what  a man  ought  to  have  as  attache, 
one  court  with  another,  and  it  is  between  400  1.  and  600  L ; I consider  he  should 
have  600  /.  at  Paris  and  600  I at  St.  Petersburg  ; I mean  that  he  should  be  able 

to  spend  that  amount.  ■ , , , ri  * 

131  Besides  his  pay  ?— No  ; I mean  altogether,  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
spend  that,  whether  received  from  public  pay  or  private  resources.  From  inquiries 
that  I have  made  as  to  two  places,  I find  that  an  attach^  could  hardly  live  as  he 
ought  to  live  in  the  one  place  under  400  /.  a year,  anddn  the  other  under  600  C. 

^ ^1^2.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  last  French  Decree  of  1856,  every 
person  appointed  attach^  must  prove  that  he  has  an  income  of  6,000  rrancs  a 

Ygar'i 1 know  that  there  is.  some  regulation  of  that  kind;  but;  may  ! be  pei- 

mitted  to  say  that  I think  that  in  all  situations  of  life,  parents  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  children  far  beyond  their  age  of  pupiiap. 

I know  that  it  is  frequently  considered  that  when  a young  gentleman  gets  Ins 
appointment  in  the  public  service,  the  salary  of  that  appointment  ought  to  keep 
him  • but  I am  disposed  to  contend  that  in  all  those  cases,  the  parent  ought  to 
render  the  young  man  a certain  amount  of  assistance,  in  order  lo  eke  out  ms  salary 

to  what  he  can  live  for  according  to  his  station  in  life. 

1 qq  Mr.  Zayard.l  Practically  then,  you  would  reserve  the  whole  of  the  public 
service  for  those  who  possessed  private  means?— I imagine  if  take  the, ease 
of  office  in  London,  that  very  few  of  the  clerks  in  the  higher  offices  can  live  upon 

U rSppose  you  comider  the  position  of  unpaid  atlachd  affords  a kind  of 
tor  ;.l,e  diplo.natic  profession  ?-Yes ; it  is  a couditiou 

‘’Tst^sVpVose”*!"  I parLt  could  support  a sou  during^  that  probationary 
neriod  is  it  not  fair  that  when  he  has  once  entered  the  profession __as  paid  attache, 
that  his  pav  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  him  comfortably  ."—X  am  rathei 
deposed  £ be  a liberal  paymaster,  but  >i‘‘f»rtanately  the  mshes  of^  Foreign 
Office  cannot  always  be  acted  upon,  because  we  do  not  hold  the  purse  stnn  s, 

^Twrare  obliged  to  fix  our  allowances  by  what  our  funds  will  allow,  or  by 
Xf  L iase  of  votes  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  will  a low,  and 
lerminlYdurmo  many  years  of  a clerk’s  life  in  London  I a^ppiehend  that  he 
■Sl“exis?wiriiout  aUtancefrom  his  family,  even  if  he  has  a home  in  the 

“^"enlSiation  is  now  given,  does  the  Minister  practically  ig^he  ^ 
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family  of  a yonng  man  whether  they  can  maintain  him  ?— I do  not  imagine  that 
he  asks  them  that  question ; but  I am  not  aware  how  the  nominations  are 

"137.  But  it  would  be  necessary,  w^ould  it  not,  that  that  question  should  be 
asked^f 1 should  think  that  it  is  an  understood  thing.  _ ^ 

(38.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  important  in  some  of  the  great  missions, 
where  there  is  a large  amount  of  business  to  he  done,  to  have  sornething  like  a 
keeper  of  the  archives,  who  would  be  acquainted  with  all  the  details  ami  all  the 
papers  r — I think  in  Paris  it  is  always  necessary,  and  perhaps  at  Constantinople, 
but  I doubt  the  necessity  of  it  in  other  missions;  in  the  two  places  I have  men- 
tioned, we  have  embassy  houses,  where  they  can  keep  a regular  library,  which 
they  cannot  do  in  other  missions,  where  the  minister  may  be  residing  at  one 
time  in  this  part  of  the  town,  and  in  that  part  of  the  town,  at  another.  ^ But 
where  the  correspondence  is  so  large  as  it  is  at  Constantinople  and  at  Paris,  it 
may  be  a useful  thing  to  have  one.  I liave  never  heard  any  complaints  of  the 
want  of  a keeper  of  archives  in  other  missions. 

1 39.  I think,  in  reply  to  a question  put  to  you  just  now,  you  stated  that  it  was 
not  advisable  to  have  persons  introduced  into  an  embyssy,  who  were  not  formally 
attached  to  it,  to  work ; does  not  that  apply  also  to  the  private  secretary  of  an 
ambassador  ?~Strictly  speaking,  the  private  secretary  of  an  ambassador  should 
do  nothing  but  the  private  business  of  the  ambassador;  strictly  speaking,  he  has 
no  place  in  the  chancery. 

140.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  For  instance,  a private  letter  passing  between  the  am- 
bassador and  the  Secretary  of  Slate? — It  must  be  assumed  that,  as  the  am- 
bassador always  appoints  liis  private  secretary,  he  appoints  a person  who  is  in 
his  confidence,  and  therefore  the  private  secretary  pro  tanto  represents  the 
ambassador,  and  is,  so  to  say,  identical  with  him. 

141.  Mr.  Layard^  Is  it  not  very  important,  considering  the  very  confidential 
nature  of  his  business,  that  he  should  be  a person  formally  attached  to  the 
embassy  ? — No  ; I think  it  is  more  desirable  that  he  should  be  identified  with  tlie 
ambassador. 

142.  1 presume  you  have  read  the  despatch  of  Lord  Lyons  in  answer  to  the 
queries  sent  to  him? — Yes. 

1 43.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  the  answer  be  gives  at  page  175  ? — No,  I do 
not  agree  with  him  ; I do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  that  a private 
secretary  should  hold,  as  such,  a regular  diplomatic  appointment.  Of  course, 
Lord  Lyons  being  a minister,  can  better  understand  than  I can,  what  bearing 
the  appointoient  would  have  upon  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  a chief ; not  having 
been  a minister,  I do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  on  that 
point. 

144.  Mr.  Hope.]  Might  it  not  have  a prejudicial  effect  in  the  event  of  a 
change  in  the  head  of  the  mission,  having  a person  in  office  who  had  conducted 
the  confidential  correspondence  of  the  previous  minister? — We  have  the  same 
thing  in  the  public  offices  ; the  private  secretary,  who  is  a clerk  in  the  office, 
goes  back  into  the  office,  and  does  the  ordinary  business  of  the  office,  althousjh 
he  has  been  private  secretary, 

145.  Mr.  Layard.]  Mr.  Atlee,  I understand,  is  now  in  the  profession? — He  is 
librarian. 

146.  And  you  said,  I think  also,  that  he  was  an  attach^? — Yes,  he  is  also 
an  attach^  ; but  1 believe  he  was  specially  attached  in  consequence  of  his  being 
private  secretary,  in  order  to  give  him  a position  in  the  diplomatic  body.  It  is 
intended  when  the  present  consul  vacates  his  office,  that  Mr.  Atlee  shall  per- 
form such  consular  business  as  is  required  to  be  done. 

147.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  Is  Mr.  Atlee  so  far  considered  in  the  service  that  he 
might  be  removed  as  attach^  to  any  other  embassy? — No.  His  position  is 
this,  that  he  is  attached  to  the  embassy  with  the  position  of  an  attach^  but  his 
duties  in  the  embassy  are  those  of  a librarian  ; but  he  will  eventually  combine 
with  those  duties  such  consular  duties  as  may  require  to  be  performed  when  the 
present  consul  vacates  his  office.  That  is  the  arrangement  with  the  Treasury. 

148.  Is  that  settled  by  minute  of  the  Secretary  of  State? — Yes  bv  a ree-ular 

Despatch.  ’ 

149.  Mr.  Layard.]  The  same  observation  I suppose  applies  to  the  two  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  mission  in  Persia? — No ; they  are  regular  attaches. 

150.  How 
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150.  How  is  it  that  they  have  been  so  many  years  attaches;  I thought  you -E.  Esq. 

said  that  they  weie  in  an  exceptional  position  ?— There  is  no  positive  rule  against 
their  going  elsewhere.  In  saying  that  they  were  in  an  exceptional  position  I 
meant  that  they  were  never  unpaid  attaches,  but  they  are  regularly  in  the 
diplomatic  service. 

151.  I believe  that,  chiefly  upon  your  recommendation,  there  were  tour  young 
men  sent  to  Constantinople  to  be  brought  up  as  interpreters  to  the  Embassy? 

As  oriental  attaches.  t-,-  • j ..i 

152.  But  thev  were  intended,  were  they  not,  to  supplant  Pisani  and  the 
other  dragomans  of  the  place? — Not  to  act  as  dragomans,  but  the  intention  was 
to  establish  at  Constantinople  the  practice  whieh  obtains  in  Persia,  where 
are  no  dragomans ; but  all  the  members  of  the  mission  understand,  or  ought  to 

understand,  Persian.  . , . , , , ^ j- 

1 53  But  these  c^entlemen  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  should  belong  to  that  embassy,  and  not  be  transferred  to  any  other?— 

I am  not  aware  that  it  was  so  stated  in  terms ; but  it  certainly  was  the  unuer- 
slanding,  and  my  understanding  at  the  time. 

1 54.  That  scheme,  I believe,  has  not  succeeded  -—That  scheme,  unfortunately, 

from  peculiar  circumstances,  has  broken  down.  ^ , c ^ ..r 

i,5j.  One  of  those  gfentlemen  was  Mr,  Doria  ?— Yes ; he  was  Secretary  ot 
Legation  in  Persia,  and  lie  is  now  Secretary  of  Legation  at  larana. 

156.  He  was  exceptionally  taken  away  from  Constantinople,  and  sent  else- 
where'—Yes ; there  was  no  absolute  rule  against  his  being  taken  awayt  we 
should  hayo  considered  Persia  a cognate  service.  I should  never  liave  questioned 
a transfer  from  Constiintinople  to  Persia. 

157.  Mr.  Hughes,  I believe,  was  made  consul  ?— Yes.  0 v 

15s.  And  he  was  brought  bade  again  to  the  post  of  secretary  t les,  ot 

oriental  secretarv.  , , n 1.  „ .4.. 

150.  Do  you 'think  it  is  advisable  that  another  attempt  should  be  made,  and 
that  other  young  men  should  be  sent  to  Constantinople  for  that  peculiar  embassy! 

—There  hi  been  so  much  disappointment  connected  with  those  appointments, 
that  I should  be  very  sorry  to  embark  in  a similar  plan ; and  it  is,  P"hjips,  los 
necessary  now  than  it  was  before,  because  we  are  gradually  being  t*eved  from 
the  neceiity  of  knowledge  of  oriental  languages  ; a great  nmnber  of  the  Turk^h 
Ministers  can  now  talk  French,  so  that  the  ambassador  can  transact  his  own 

’’“I'erWould  you  propose  to  keep  an  oriental  secretary  there,  after  Mj-. 

-Mr.  Hughes  is  a yoSng  man  now,  and  I could  hardly  say  “ 

if  a vacancy  were  to  occur;  but  1 should  be  disposed^  o eep  pP  „ 

ment.  for  it  will  be  always  “ Vi  “ 

and  always  desirable  to  have  a person  ol  high  standing  at  the  embassy,  quaiihed 

to  check  subordinate  interpreters.  , 

1 6i . At  the  present  time  I understand  you  to  sav  that  there  is  “ Vth; 

stantinople,  orVerson  attached  to  the  ®“bassy,  who  is  required  to  un^ 

Turkish  language,  except  the  oriental  secretary  r— We  have  a very  able  orientalist 
laujjUdge,  ^ who  was  appointed  from  his  knowledge 

there  m the  person  of  Mr.  Lionel  ivioore,  wuu  wao  a^p  at  Rpvmnf  • 

of  oriental  langoages;  he  is  the  son,  I believe,  of  the  Co>«ul  Generd 
recently  we  have  olased  naming  attachds  with  reference  to  a 

languages„and  we  have,  in  consequence,  reduced  the  number  of  paid  attaches, 
we  have  now  four,  and  there  were  six.  _ ^ 

‘ "iTi: 

footing  now  from  any  other  embassy  : It  has  p f,tV,pr  rpsnects 

stantiSople  Embassy  is.  however,  rather  strongly  atmeS  S an 

because  it  has  got  Count  Pisan,,  «ho  is  practically  a paid 

Oriental  Secretary  as  well  as  a Secretary  of  Embassy  ; but,  I think,  it  wants  mor 
"'TeTDo  you  not  find  that,  generally  speaking 

complaint  of  their  being  overworked  ; for  example,  does  ^ X- 

plainat  Paris?— I have  heard  no  complaint;  I haveheaid  incidentally, 

0.47-  " 4 
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E.  Hammed,  Esq.  versatioti,  that  at  the  Paris  embassy  there  is  a good  deal  of  Sunday-work,  and 

that  the  attaohte  do  not  get  their  seventh  day  to  themselves. 

isApraiSBi.  165.  Practically,  do  you  find  that  unpa^id  attaches  work  as  well  - paid 
attaohfe  ?-I  bear  no  complaints  from  the  missions  of  all  the  men  not  doing  their 
best : of  course  there  may  be  different  abilities  among  men.  . 

166.  I gather  from  these  Despatches,  in  the  answers  sent  to  the  Foieip 
Office,  that  many  of  the  heads  of  missions  say  that  they  cannot  practically  make 
use  of  the  unpaid  attachis  as  they  can  of  the  paid  attach^  ; that  there  is  a delicacy 
in  calling  upon  tliem  ?— I think  it  is  a very  false  delicacy  ; the  mistake  they  make 
arises  frJm  not  considering  the  unpaid  attachfe  as  public  servants,  whereas  all  the 
attaches  are  public  servants,  and  bound  to  do  the  duty  allotted_  to  them  there 
ought  therefore  to  be  no  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador  in  employing  an 

167.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  it  was  generally  understood  that  an  unpaid 

attachdship  was  a probationary  employment  for  a term  of  two  or  three  years,  at  the 

end  of  which,  after  a certain  examination  being  passed,  a man  should  be  qualihed 
to  enter  the  profession  as  a paid  attaohd,  that  their  position  would  be  different,  as 
thev  could  be  made  to  work  them,  like  any  other  attach^?— I am  not  aware  that 
there  has  been  any  demur  on  the  part  of  any  attaohfe  to  do  their  work  as  unpaid 
attachds ; I do  not  think  that  it  requires  any  understanding.  I have  never  heard 
from  Paris,  where  tliere  are  a number  of  unpaid  attaches,  that  there  was  any 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  unpaid  attaches  to  do  their  woik. 

168.  "bhairman.l  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  a circular  despatch  from  the 

Foreio’n  Office,  regarding  the  leave  of  absence,  this  phrase  occurred  : I have 

not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  about  unpaid  attaches,  as  the  [lublic 
has  no  claim  on  them  such  as  it  has  on  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  mIio  are  in 
the  receipt  of  salaries”.' — ^es;  it  has  not  the  same  claim;  the  unpaid  attachd 
hangs  loosely,  as  you  may  say,  by  the  profession ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
unpaid  attache  asks  for  his  leave  just  as  the  paid  attache  does  ; he  does  not  absent 
himself  when  he  likes,  or  for  as  long  as  he  likes.  But  what  is  meant  is,  that  if 
you  pay  a man  for  his  services,  you  have  a right  to  expect  that  he  should  fulfil  his 
part  of  the  bond  ; but  there  is  no  such  bond  in  the  case  of  an  unpaid  attach^. 

jfig.  Mr.  Lavard.]  If  it  were  fully  understood  that  a certain  period  of  service 
* should  entitle  him,  upon,  the  passing  of  examination,  10  become  a member  of  the 
profession,  do  you  not  think  that  he  would  then  be  induced  to  work  like  auy 
other  attach^? — I wonld  rather  say  that  he  works  now  without  that  under- 
standing. The  circular  says  that  a man  who  receives  the  public  money  shall 
not  be  absent  from  his  duties  above  a certain  time  ; but  that  a man  who  does 


not  receive  the  public  money  should  not  be  subject  to  any  such  strict  rules.  That 
was  the  meaning  of  the  circular,  I know.  We  thought  that  a recipient  of  the 
public  money  was  more  bound  to  do  liis  work  than  a man  who  was  not  receiving 
it ; but  still  they  were  all,  though  perhaps  not  equally,  bound  to  do  their  work. 

170.  1 believe  that  the  attaches  at  Constantinople  used  to  live  with  the 
ambassador  and  to  dine  with  him? — Not  necessarily  to  dine  with  him;  I do  not 
think  that  it  has  ever  been  obligatory  upon  the  ambassadors  in  our  service  lo 
keep  a table  for  the  attaches  ; but  we  lodge  them  at  Constantinople. 

171.  And  give  them  the  use  of  the  Embassy  kitchen,  do  you  not? — There  is 
a kitchen  for  them  in  the  Embassy ; we  built  a kitchen. 

172.  Mr.  Afope.]  I believe  that  although  several  eminent  diplomatists  who 
have  made  reports  state  that  they  feel  a difficulty  in  requiring  services  the  from 
unpaid  attaches,  they  also  add  that  they  work  most  diligently,  and  give  their 
services  most  willingly  ? — Certainly : and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1 perfectly 
concur  with  those  ministers  in  that  respect ; I cannot  express  that  too  strongly. 

173.  Mr.  Jjayard!]  Are  you  going  to  attend  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.. 
Harris,  to  send  out  attaches  to  the  South  American  serai-diplomatic  missions  r — 
We  do  not  send  attaches  generally  to  places  where  there  are  only  charges 
d’aftaires ; I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  send  the;n,  but 
the  class  of  diplomatists  to  whom  Captain  Harris  alludes  hold  the  office  of  consul 
general  as  well,  and  they  have  a certain  consular  staff. 

174.  He  says  that  from  tlie  growing  importance  of  those  places  he  thinks  it 
very  important  to  have  an  attachd  at  each  place  who  might  be  prepared  here- 
after to  be  of  use  in  the  country  ? — I should  see  no  objection,  except  that  it  would 
involve  an  increase  of  expense. 
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175.  Do  you  agree  ■with  the  suggestions  made  by  several  of  the  gentlemen 

vho  have  answered  the  queries,  that  attaches  should  be  removed  frequently  from 
one  place  to  another,  say  every  two  years  ? — I think  that  it  would  be  a very  good  P • 

thing ; and  ■what  is  more,  I think  that  there  should  be  a rotation,  and  that  the 
attaches  should  commence  their  career  at  the  less  agreeable  mission,  and  rise  up 

to  the  more  agreeable  mission.  I am  not  sure,  for  example,  that  it  is  a desirable 
thing  that  a man  should  have  bis  first  station  as  paid  attach^,  at  Paris. 

176.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  paid  and  unpaid  attaches?  Yes. 

1 77.  Would  you  pay  the  expenses  of  the  unpaid  attaches  from  place  to  place  ? 

— We  do  not  pay  them.  , , 

178.  But  would  it  not  be  just  and  fair  to  pay  them  r— I am  not  disposed  to 

deny  that  it  would  be  just  and  fair.  I think  that  we  are  rather  h^d  upon  all 
the  subordinate  members  of  inissiops,  in  not  giving  them  a certain  allowance 
towards  the  expenses  of  their  journies.  _ , 

179.  Virtually,  your  attaches  enter  the  Foreign  Office  for  a certain  period 
before  entering  upon  their  duties  i — For  three  months. 

180.  m.  Fitzgerald.']  In  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  oriental  secretary 
at  Constantinople,  you  stated,  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Turkish  Government  understanding  French  better  than  they  did,  there  was  less 
necessity  for  having  a person. in  the  post  of  oriental  secretary  and  interp-eter. 

Are  you  not  aware^  that  although  they  may  talk  French  perfectly,  yet  that  all 
documents  which  are  communicated  are  very  often  in  the  Turkish  language  r 
Certainly.  , . r v 

181.  Reports  from  the  provinces,  and  so  torth: — les.. 

182  Therefore,  it  is  necessarv  to  have  some  person  understanding  the  ian- 
guaa-e*?— That  is  what  1 said.  I stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  the  class  of  dragomans  or  interpreters,  aud  that  we  should  keep  an 
oriental  secretary  as  a person  to  superintend  them.  I look  upon  an  oriental 
secretary  as  being  an  appointment  necessary  to  be  kept  up. 

i8'i  Mr  Layard.]  What  is  the  difference  between  a Chavge-d’ Affaires  and  a 
Chare6-des-Affaires?— I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  difference,  none  that  I 
know  of  • the  employment  of  ihe  latter  term  in  the  case  to  which  you  allude,  naiist 
have  been  a mietie  in  the  copyist  at  the  Foreign  Office  ; we  never  recognised 
any  difference.  There  is  no  snch  person  recognised  m the  Vienna  Protocol  as 
Char.. 6-des- Affaires ; the  Charge-d'Affaires  is  the  only  officer  that  we  have  ; but 
we  allo  ht  eihe  designation  of  Charge-dcs-Arehives,  and  I think  that  must  have 
been  the  term  used  on  the  occasion  m question. 

184.  Sir  Minto  Fiirquhar.]  A great  many  questions  ? 7™ 

with  regard  to  attaches;  do  you  not  tliink  it  is  a good  principle  that  when  an 
' attache®  nters  into  the  service,  he  should  be  paid  as 

of  the  service  ’—1  should  have  no  objection  to  it  if  you  paid  him  on  a scale. 

Is5.  But you  not  think  that  if  an  attachd.  when  he  enters  the  servi^,  was 

paid,  he  would  feel  gieater  responsibilhy  resting  upon  him  fhS  is  tte 

received  the  shilling  ?— I do  not  think  so ; I do  not  think  that  that  is  the 

Mr.  Grmit  Duf.]  Is  it  very  important  that  the  junior  members  of  a 
rniion  rould  five  a good  deal  with  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  have  cons.der- 
rbrofporlfnitiel  of  "conversing  with  him?-I  should  imagine  that  snob  would 

Bfd  I E taport»t>‘  to  your  opinion  that  it  should  be  the  ease  ?-Of  course 

again  some  attaches  like  being  talked  to,  whilst  some  aitath^s  dubke  it.  ^ 

iS8  ^[t  Minto  Farguhar.]  In  looking  over  these  papers,  I see  that  m many 
188.  hvv  Minio  ^ ui  qiin  . j ..=  ,0  entertain  and  to  lodge 

tnltSIJ  P-is,  'fnf  Te.!e"e”e 

missl®;,  U ofght  to  be  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  ambassador  to  take  care  to  took 
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after  Mm,  and  to  treat  him  as  a member  of  his  family  ?— I cannot  lay  it  down  as 

a matter  of  duty.  . . , , , 

100.  You  send  a young  man  of  the  age  of  19  to  a mission  abroad,  and  do  you 
not  think  that  the  ambassador  or  minister  ought  to  keep  his  house  open  to  him, 
and  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  find,  at  the  embassy  or  the  mission,  m a certain 
degree,  his  home? — I do  not  think  that  you  can  lay  down  any  rule  ot  that  kind; 

the  case  does  not  admit  of  a positive  rule.  . , 

iQi  A foreign  minister  is  obliged  to  do  so,  or  he  is  obliged  to  make  an 
allowance  to  the  attaches  ?-And  in  my  opinion  the  very  fact  of  a commuted 
allowauce  being  permitted  to  be  made,  which  is  the  case  m the  missions  of  cer- 
tain countries,  rather  goes  to  show  that  the  foreign  governments  do  not  attach 
great  importance  to  an  attachd  having  the  run  of  a minister  s house. 

1Q2  Then  the  position,  in  that  case,  of  an  attach^  abroad  is  pretty  much  that 
of  the  position  of  a clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices  here,  who  has  no  hoine 
to  go  to  i— Yes ; and  I believe  that  a great  many  clerks  are  without  homes  in 

London.  „ , « . 

103.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  consequence  of  that  state  ot  things  existing  at 
our  embassies  and  missions  is  likely  to  lead  young  men  into  bad  society  f It  is 
very  hard  to  restrict  the  society  of  young  men ; I think  indeed  that  it  is  much 
better  not  to  send  men  abroad  before  they  have  attained  the  age  ot  21  or  22. 
That  is  the  conclusion  tliat  I have  come  to.  I do  not  think  that  a man  is  in  much 
greater  danger  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  at  the  age  of  19,  than  he  is  in  London  ; but 
I certainly  think  that  our  attaches  are  sent  abroad  too  young,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  that  we  should  alter  the  mle,  and  say  that  they  shall  not  go  abroad 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  21.  , , , . 

194.  One  of  the  objects  of  an  attach^  is  that  he  should  obtain  access  to  the 
best  society,  and  if  a minister  or  ambassador  is  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  his 
attach^  at  his  house,  how  is  the  attach^  to  become  acquainted  with  that  society  ? 

I do  not  think  that  you  can  lay  down  any  social  rule  of  that  kind. 
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Jovis,  18®  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


Sir  Jobn  Acton. 

Mr,  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  I.ayard. 

Mr-  Monckton  Milnes. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 


Mr.  monckton  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


SdmuTid  Hammond,  Escj.,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

Chairman.^  HAVE  you  any  additional  papers  that  you  wish  to  band  in  S.  Hawmond,  Esq. 
r the  use  of  the  Committee  ?— I think^  that  the  Committee  tmiy  hie  to  have  a 


for  the  use  oi  tne  ^^omiiuueer — l iuiur.  wiai,  uuc 
list  of  the  establishments  of  foreign  missions  in  London,  and  the  forms  of  our 
credentials,  appointments  end  letters  of  recall  (the  same  being  handed  in). 

iq6.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  As  a general  role,  and  speaking  from^  the 
little  experience  which  I have  had,  ambassadors  and  ministers,  are  excessively 
kind  to  their  attachds,  and  do  all  they  can  for  them;  but  do  you  not  think  that 
there  is  a vreat  difference  between  the  position  of  a young  man  first  entering  into 
life  as  a clerk  in  a public  office  in  London,  where  he  may  have  relations  residing, 
and  that  of  a young  man  who,  at  the  age  of  IS  or  19,  is  sent  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  a mission  in  a foreign  town,  and  where  be  has  no  relations  or  friends 
residing  ’—With  respect  to  the  relative  advantages  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office 
and  attaches  in  that  respect,  1 should  sav  that  we  do  not  consider  that  the  clerks 
have  necessarily  relations  and  friends  in  London,  and,  with  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular point,  we  have  regulated  the  age  at  which  admission  mav  be  obtained  into 
the  Foreign  Office;  that  is  to  sav,  if  a young  man  has  his  family  in  town,  or  has 
what  we  call  a fixed  and  respectable  home  in  town,  in  the  house  for  instanc^e 
either  of  a tutor,  or  relation  of  some  kind,  where  he  can  dine  and  sleep,  we  will 
take  him  at  18  ; but  if  he  has  not  got  that  advantage,  w e put  the  age  dowm  at  20. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  point  of  the  position  of  an  attache  abroad,  1 think  it  is 
very  desirable  that  a foreign  minister  abroad  should  so  far  look  after  his  attaches 
as  to  take  care  that  they  have  an  opportuui  ly  of  going  properly  into  the  society  ot 
the  place,  an.i  that  he  should  either  present  them  or  take  care  that  they 
are  pre,sented  and  introduced  into  that  society  in  which  as  attaches  they 
ouiht  to  move,  and.  which  is  the  first  society  m the  place.  However,  it 
must  depend,  of  course,  a great  deal  upon  the  character  of  the  man  to  be 
presented,  because  you  may  have  a very  excellent  man  as  an  attache,  who  may  not 
care  for  voing  into  society,  or  there  may  be  some  circumstances  which  might 
render  it  vei?  desirable  ttat  he  should  net  be  presented  geuerally ; but  assuming 
that  the  class^  of  attache  is  such  as  I have  said  before  1 considered  it  to  be,  then  I 
think  that,  for  the  advantage  of  the  young  man,  and  also  for  the  advaiffage  of 
the  public  service,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  ambassador  should  give  him  op- 
poruCies  of  becoming  acquainted  with  such  society  in  the  place  as  ought  pro- 

“its  tdttwo  ambassadors  at  Vienna,  one  the  father  of  the  present 
Loid' Cowled  and  the  other  the  late  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  Sir  Fvedenck 
T arab  and  in  both  cases  they  gave  their  attaches  a general  invitation  to  their 

its;  rbS:r« 

family  and  I think  that  the  practice  affords  to  ambassadors  an  opportanny  for 
0-47-  f ^ 
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^ nothing  ,hich  *ey  l.ave  a^ed  .bat 

able  Member  whether  the  attaches  dined  on  an  invitation  reoeivce,  or  whether 
they  dined  as  ajigte^^  to  Lord  Cowley,  I cannot  quite  recollect  how  that  was; 
but  with  reference  to  Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  he  used  to  send  to  every  one  of  Ins 
attaohdsand  secretary  a servant  every  morning  who  knocked  at  his  door  and 
it  “ Are  vou  coming  to  dinner  to-day,  sir  ” ?-Thera  is  no  aile  m our  service 
which  renders  it  obliglto,7  upon  the  Minister  to  entertain  his  attachfe  In  answer- 
ing such  a question,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  gu.diog  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee, because  it  is  so  much  a matter  of  personal  feeling  on  tlie  part  of  every 
ambassador,  and  so  much  a matter  of  personal  consideration  as  regards  Ins  family. 

I should  be  sorry,  and  1 should  think  it  unfair  to  lay  down  any  such  rule,  or  to 
implv  that  any  such  practice  ought  to  be  observed  by  an  ambassador,  lor  I do 
not  think  that  the  salaries  of  ambassadors  are  calculated  to  maintam  an  establish- 
ment of  that  kind,  nor  do  I think  that  it  would  be  always  convenient  for  an 
■ambassador  having  a family  to  have  his  attaches  dmmg  with  him  every  day  ^ It 
is  a matter  entirely  of  personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Minister,  and  being 

such,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  more.  . „ 

iQQ.  Mr.  Hankei/.']  Should  yon  have  any  difficulty  m tormshing  the  Com- 
mittee with  a list  of  attaches  only  ?— It  is  on  the  table. 

200  1 think  you  have  stated,  that  vou  think  it  desirable  to  vary  the  post  at 
which ’an  unpaid  aitacli6  may  be  placed  ?— I think  it  would  certainly  be  so. 

201  1 believe  that  you  also  said,  with  reference  to  that  change,  that  you  did 
Pot  think  it  desirable  to  place  unpaid  attaches  in  the  first  instance  at  Paris  ?~ 
Yes  or  perhaps  any  attach^  ; I think  (hat  the  purport  of  the  observation  I made 
■was’  that  a young  roan  on  entering  the  profession,  should  not  commence  with  the 
best  place,  but  should  go  gradually  through  different  places,  and  if  Paris  is  the 
best,  that  he  should  get  to  Paris  in  his  turn.  I did  not  apply  that  remark 
simply  to  unpaid  attaches,  but  generally  to  all  attaches.  A young  man,  whether 
paid  attach^  or  not,  should  not  on  his  first  appointment  in  either  rank  be  named 
to  Paris. 

202.  Has  that  rule  been  observed  in  tbe  appointment  of  attaches,  for  example, 
that  an  attache  has  been  placed  in  the  first  instance,  at  a minor  post,  rather  than 
at  a place  like  Paris  ? — I can  hardly  say,  because  the  arraugement  with  respect 
to  that,  is  an  arrangement  which  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  to 
which,  the  Under  Secretaries  have  no  voice,  and  of  which  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  take  heed. 

203.  Would  you  not  consider  it  rather  a hardship,  that  an  unpaid  attach^, 
who  had  served  three  or  four  years  in  Paris,  should  be  removed  as  an  unpaid 
attache  to  a minor  court  ? — If  he  had  not  been  at  a minor  court  before,  I should 
not  think  it  a hardship  at  all ; it  might  be  a misfortune  for  him,  that  he  had 
'taken  the  best  first ; but  I think  that  all  the  attaches  should  take  their  turn  of 
service  both  in  the  favourable  and  the  unfavourable  courts,  and  because  an  attachd 
happens  to  go  in  the  first  place  to  a very  agreeable  court,  I do  not  see  why  he 
is  not  to  go  in  the  course  of  his  career  to  a court  which  is  less  so. 

204.  You  would  not  consider  it  any  hardship  of  which  an  unpaid  attach6 
might  complain,  that  if,  after  having  obtained  a good  character,  and  served  three 
or  four  years  in  Paris,  he  were  removed  to  one  of  the  minor  courts  ? — No  ; one 
can  hardly  tell  what  a man’s  expectations  or  feelings  may  be,  but  I can  only 
answer  the  question  as  a professional  point,  and  I should  think  any  such  com- 
plaint most  unreasonable. 

205.  In  the  papers  that  you  have  already  laid  before  the  Committee,  is  there 
a separate  list  of  the  unpaid  attaches? — If  the  Honourable  Member  will  turn  to 
the  third  paper,  he  will  find  a “ statement  of  Her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Service, 
according  to  their  present  and  past  appointments,  and  showing  their  present 
posts.” 

206.  I do  not  see  there  any  distinction  between  paid  and  unpaid  attaches? — 
Yes  ; it  is  in  the  second  page  of  the  third  paper. 

207.  I think  you  have  stated  that  the  usual  course  is  that  an  unpaid  attachd 
does  not  remain  in  that  position  more  than  from  three  to  four  years  ?— I did  not 
say  the  usual  course ; I said  that  latterly  I think  it  has  been  three  or  four  years 
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-on  the  average ; I do  not  wish  to  be  tied  down  to  any  specific  time ; there  has  E.  Bammond,  Esq. 

208.  Considering  the  present  number  of  unpaid  attaches  on  this  list,_  and  18  April  i86i. 
bearing-  in  mind  the  rule  or  custom  that  an  unpaid  attach^  should  not  remain  in 
that  post  beyond  four  or  five  years,  do  you  think  that  that  list  can  be  so  cleared 
off  that  those  who  have  been ‘in  that  post  for  four  years  will  be  appointed  before 
they  attain  their  fifth  year? — I can  hardly  tell  you.  We  have  struck,  oft  two 
missions,  and  of  course  that  very  much  diminishes  the  probability  of  promo- 
tion; but  it  is  hai’dly  possible  to  give  an  opinion.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
necessary  to  appoint  two  or  three  extra  attaches  to  a place;  sometimes  new  diplo- 
miaric  missions  may  be  created. 

200.  Mr.  Hope.1  With  reference  to  the  opinion  which  you  expressed  that  an 
attach^  should  begin  at  some  small  place,  is  that  quite  consistent  wi&  Lord 
Cowley’s  opinion  as  given  at  pag’e  62  of  the  Reports  of  our  Foreign  Ministers 
■on  Diplomatic  Services.  I will  read  you  the  passage,  “ Another  point  on 
which  I solicit  your  Lordship’s  attention  is  the  advisability  of  never  leaving  the 
junior  members  of  the  service  too  long  in  the  same  place  ; two  years  should,  I 
think,  be  the  utmost  limit  of  a residence  at  one  post,  and  care  should  be  taken. 

•that  all  have  the  advantage,  in  the  course  of  their  early  career,  of  residing  at 
one  or  other  of  the  great  courts,  by  which  they  will  become  better  acquainted 
with  questions  of  importance.”  Do  you  differ  from  Lord  Cowley?  No;  I 
think  that  my  answer  was  very  nearly  tlie  same  thing;  substantially  the  same. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  large  courts  which  admit  of  a man  in  bis  early  career 
being  apyiointed  to  one  or  more  of  them. 

210.  Mr.  Layard.']  In  fact  your  view  and  Lord  Cowley  s appear  to  agree 
exactly  r— Pretty  nearly. 

211.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  would  not  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a man 
should  start  at  a small  court?— No  ; but  1 think  that  no  attache  has  any  right 
to  complain  if,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  he  is  appointed  indifferently  to  any  0 
the  missions.  I do  not  think  that  a man,  because  he  began  bis  career  m Europe 
at  Paris,  would  have  any  right  to  say,  “It  is  a very  hard  thing  that  I should  be 


Chairman.]  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  date,  or  about  the  date, 
when  any,  examination  whatever  was  first  required  of  a candidate  for  admission 
■to  the  diplomatio  service  r-Lord  Clarendon  first  established  it  m . anua  y 1866 
213.  Up  to  that  time  had  there  been  any  inquiry  whatever  into  the  mtelkctud 
fitness  of  a person  who  was  admitted  into  the  diplom.atic  serviee?-None  that  I, 

as  Under  Secretary,  bad  any  cognizance  of.  . • , 1 i„  „ 

214  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  do  you  suppose  that  any  inquiry  took  place  as 
to  whether  a candidate  for  the  diplomatic  service  had  received  an  ordinarily  good 
education?— With  regard  to  appointments  in  the  office,  the  Undersecretaries 
have  no  voice  ■ we  do  not  know  what  inquiry  precedes  the  appointment,  01  on 
what  grounds  it  is  made,  or  what  steps  may  have  been  taken  to  satisfy  die 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  person  is  a proper  person  to  be  appointed,  or  any- 
thh,ror  the  kind.  I speak  generally  of  all  appointments.  As  permanent 
TJnSr  Semetarv,  X hold  as  a |eneral  rule  that  it  would  be  going  beyond  my 
nroner  snhere  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
SM,  ?f  the  sLetary  of  State  should  not  know  the  character  of  the  man  whom 
h^might  he  “m  appoint,  and  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  happened 
toknofv  his  character,  and  that  he  ® 

fhT:Sr„rffirs;%;ofmS‘ent.  I want  to  guard 
■IginsttbetngLpposed  that  1 interfere  generally  m such  matters,  if  in  any 

case  I interfere,  it  is  merely  on  public  grounds.  , p.  4 ,.  can  vou 

21 1 With  regard  to  the  examination  introduced  by  Lord  Uarendem  can  you 
state  wbrCr  tot  differs  much,  or  upon  what  poims  it  is  different,  f om  the 

lorcEdotrst^^^^^^^^^ 

Lord  Malmesbury  made  some  variation  in  them,  but  I think  that  Lord  John 

assume  the  universities,  who  were  requested  to  lecommenu 
S.47.  “ 3 
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method  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  were  6t  and  proper  to  be  so  recom- 

von  just  sta'e  to  the  Committee  under  what  circumstances  those 
students  were  appointed  with  regard  to  examination  ?— In  the  year  1841 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  the  view  of  setting  tlie  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
eventually  free  from  the  necessity  of  employing  dragomans  for  the  confidential 
service  of  fhe  embassy,  determined  to  appoint  two  young  gentlemen  who  should 
croto  Constantinople,  and  be  tlierc  taught  the  oriental  languages.  Lord  Palmer- 
Son  applied  to  the  Cliancellur  of  Cambridge  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  Oxiord 
to  recommend  each  one,  and  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  or  thereabouts,  when 
their  probation  at  Constiintinople  had  expired,  they  were_^ promoted  to  be  regular 
attaches.  When  this  occurred  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  beevetary  of  State  at  the 
time,  applied  again  to  the  universities,  and  two  more  students  weie  named  by 


8.  Have  .the  universities  been  applied  to  to  name  any  other  candidates  for  the 

diplomatic  body  r— Not  that  1 am  aviare  of.  , , . , . , 

219.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  public  schools  in  the  country  have 
been  applied  to  nominate  any  r — Not  that  I am  aw'are  of.  , . , , 

o->o  Has  there  not  been  of  late  yeai-s  something  of  the  same  kind  done  with 
regard'  to  China?— Witli  respect  to  the  student  interpreters  in  China,  the  system 
of  appointing  them  was  formally  introduced  in  1854,  when  a communication  was 
made  bv  Lord  (..’larendon  to  the'  London  University,  King’s  College,  and  I think 
two  or  three  colleges  in  Ireland,  giving  them  a nomination  each  of  one  student,  to 
go  to  China  to  learn  the  Chinese  language.  There  was  no  public  examination 
then  ; what  was  done  in  that  respect  was  done  in  the  colleges  themselves  ; from 
that  time  to  the  present,  such  student  interpreters  have  eitiier  been  obtained 
from  Kings  College,  where  they  have  been,  1 presume,  examined,  and  given 
satisfaction  to  the  Principal  of  King’s  College,  or  they  have  been  obtained  on 
the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  exercising  his  own  discretion  as  in  the 
case  of  attaches.  In  no  case,  till  the  passing  of  the  late  Superannuation  Act, 
was  there  any  public  examination  of  students  sent  to  China  or  to  Japan,  or 
' Siam ; but'  since  the  passing  of  t!ie  Superannuation  Act,  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  a person  entering  into  the  Civil  Service,  should  obtain  a certificate 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  persons  so  appointed  have  been,  or  will  be, 
examined  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  At  the  present  time,  1 think 
that  we  have  two  student  interpreters  in  Japan,  who  have  been  examined  before 
them.  Lord  John  Russell  has  opened  the  appointment  of  students  to  modified 
competition  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  six  student  interpreters 
will  at  once  he  appointed  in  China  and  two  in  Japan.  With  reference  to  those 
appointments,  Lord  John  Russell  has  given  to  King’s  College,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  .service  they  have  been  to  us  in  giving  us  some  very  good  men,  six 
nominations ; he  has  .also  given  three  to  Cambridge,  three  to  Oxford,  three 
to  tlie  University  College  of  London,  and  three  to  Wellington  College,  and  we 
have  a few  on  our  own  list;  altogether,  it  is  contemplated,  although  there  may 
be  alterations,  that  there  should  be  24  competitors  for  these  eight  places,  adopting 
pretty  nearly  the  principle  of  the  Foreign  Office,  where  we  send  three  competitors 
in  for  a clerkship.  They  will  be  examined  in  certain  things,  which  we  consider 
sufficient  to  test  their  ability  to  learn  . hereafter ; and  this  wme  we  have  been 
obliged  to  extend  the  age,  out  of  consideration  for  certain  students  of  King’s 
College,  who  had  been  expecting  to  get  appointed,  and  probably  would  have 
been  appointed,  if  we  had  been  able  to  make  those  appointments  during  the  war ; 
hut  it  having  been  thought  inexpedient  to  increase  our  establishment,  until  we 
really  saw  what  we  wmnted,  some  of  those  students  got  beyond  the  age  of  *20, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  thought  that  it  would  be*  hard  upon  them  to  debar  them, 
from  their  chance  of  getting  appointed,  so  that  the  age  for  this  time  has  been 
extended  to  26  years-  Hereafter,  these  appointments  will  be  limited  to  the  age 
of  between  16  and  20  ; we  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  a person  going  to  China 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  language,  and  also  going  to  Japan  for  the  same 
• purpose,  should  not  have  passed  beyond  the  age  of  20  ; abd  his  examination  in 
this  country  is  directed  to  ascertaining  that  he  has  had  a liberal  education,  and 
that  he  is  intelligent  and  capable  of  putting  his  thoughts  upon  paper  in  a way 
which  gives  promise  of  future  advancement  in  his  studies  of  languages. 

22  J.  Has  there  been  any  other  application  of  the  principle  of  competition  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  diplomatic  service?— No.  I should  explain  that  these 

appointments 
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appointments  I am  speaking  of  are  not  diplomatic  appointments;  they  are  intended  B.  Hammond,  Esc 
for  the  consular  service.  - ^ ; 

222.  Will  you  state  how  the  process  of  examination  is  carried  out? — It  is  18  April  1861. 
carried  out  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

223.  Do  the  candidates  attend  at  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? 

Yes;  but  we  know  nothing  officially,  and  I believe  that  no  Government  office 

knows  anything,  of  the  process  of  the  examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners. I believe  that  in  a competinve  examination,  they  examine  by  marks, 
and  after  the  competition  is  over,  they  send  to  us  the  marks  that  each  candidate 
1ms  gained. 

224.  in  the  ordinary  examination  of  an  unpaid  attach^,  you  merely  receive  a 
certificate  of  his  competency  from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners? — Yes. 

225.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  judging  from  such  intercourse  as  these 

young  men  have  had  with  the  office,  have  the  results  of  that  examination  been 
satisfactory? — Some  have  failed,  and  some  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
certificates.  _ , • , r 

226.  I am  alluding  to  the  general  impression  which  you  have  derived  irom. 
any  opportunities  you  may  have  had  of  witnessing  by  the  results,  the  efficiency 
of  these  examinations,  speaking  generally? — I cannot  say  that  I have  derived 
anv  particular  impression  upon  the  subject  one  way  or  the  other.  The  young 
me'^n.  after  they  are  examined,  come  into  the  office,  and  they  work  as  copying-  clerks 
for  a limited  period,  but  I seelittle  of  them.  I go  into  the  room,  and  occasionally 
speak  to  them;  but  as  to  anything  to  test  their  ability  in  the  office  during  the 
three  months  thev  are  there,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

227.  Can  you 'state,  for  iiistance,  whether  the  handwrllmg  is  better  than  it 
used  to  be?— 1 do  not  think  that  the  handwriting  has  improved  lately  ; wa  used 
to  write  very  well  indeed  in  the  office.  It  is  not  often  that  a young-  man  of  20 
fresh  from  school  or  college  does  write  a good  hand.  He  acquires  that  after- 
wards ; I find  that  in  the  office  the  writing  improves  after  a clerk  has  had  some 
practice,  but  generally  speaking  the  handwriting  of  a young  man  when  he  first- 
comes  in,  is  cerl-aiiily  open  to  improvement.  We  require  the  clerks  to  write  a 
hand  which  probably  they  were  never  taught  to  write  before.  We  tell  them  to 
write  large  when  probably  they  have  been  accustomed  to  write  small;  we  tell- 
them  to  form  their  letters  in  a particular  way,  and  they  have  perhaps  not  attended 
to  that  so  much  as  could  be  desired  ; and  tberelore  they  leffily  have  much  to  learn 
as  regards  writing,  after  they  come  into  the  office,  and  the  same  holds  good  as 
regards  attaches.  . . , . • j 

228  I find  that  by  the  first  article  ofthe  examination  they  are  to  write  a good 
bold  hand,  and  distinctly  formed  letters;  when  they  come  into  the  office  do  they 
do  so  ?— No ; I cannot  say  that  they  write  a good  bold  hand ; they  may  write  a 

1)0  the  younger  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  generally  write  more 
leo'ible  hands  than  the  older  ones  ?— I can  hardly  say,  because  not  knowing  how 
the  work  is  distributed  in  a chancery  abroad,  I do  not  know  which  attache  copies 
a despatch,  and  which  does  not ; but  judging  from  the  experience  of  thehoreign 
Office  1 can  state  that  a man’s  handwriting  for  office  purposes  improves  by  years. 

At  the  present  moment  I do  not  think  that  I know  the  handwriting  of  above 
two  or  three  of  the  junior  members  of  our  diplomatic  service  .abroad.^ 

2^0.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  handwriting  of  persons  holdmg.eveii  the- 
very  hi^^hest  situations  in  the  diplomatic  body  is  so  little  legible  as  to  give  very 
creat  t/ouble  to  the  members  ofthe  Foreign  Office  ; I wish  to  knowwhetheryou- 
think  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  that  respecU— There  wa^s  one  am- 
Sssador  who  is  now  dead,  and  there  was  another,  who  is  now  ahve,  whose 


handwritings  were  the  most  difficult  to  read  that  it  is  possffile  v 

211.  Is  there  any  positive  regulation  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  hand  that 
should  be  T».-itteu?-The  great  object  Ls  to  write,  a legible  tod-I  meau 
easily  legible.  If  I have  to  give  a direction  to  a person  about  writing  i say 
to- him,  “Make  your  writing  upright,  and  your  words  far  apart.  fhat  * 
the  only  rule  that  I should  lay  down  for  writing,  and  if  a person  does  that  3 on 
can  al-ways  read  it.  I do  not  care  so  much  about  the  formation  of  the  letteis, 
it  the.  words  are -well  apart,  and  the  writing  is  upright,  it  can  be  easity  ™d- 
3S2..  Are  not  certain  materials  forbidden,  such  as  steel  pens,  and  blue  paper  .e 
No ; we  object  .to  blue  ink,  because  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  lasting. 

333.  Is  the  spelling  satisfactory!— I have  no  reason  to  say  anything  against 


233.  Is  the  spelling  satisfactory?' 

.0.47 
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; tut  1 imve  no  fault  to 

. 4p. ...  fiud . gat  r 

cfmfne“™m  abroad  Tbat/upoT  the  whole,  I should  say  that  the  attacl.ds  sliow 
a aood^knowiedge  of  French,  and  that  their  imperfections  in  copying  1-iench  are- 

believe  I anrri^Un  s^^^^^ 

fu“S:  :fortV":w  it:nT.rrna/t^^^^^  l-d  down  1 heheve,  at  all 
events  ro  a certain  extent,  by  Lord  Grenvi  le  when  my  father  was  Under- 
SeciBlarv  of  Slate,  in  the  time  of  George  the  Thud. 

%T  in  the  volume  laid  before  Farliament  lately,  of  Syrian  despatches  there- 
is  a'desiiatch  from  Lord  Dufferin  to  Fuad  Pacha,  written  in  French  ; was  that  an 
ex  en  ion  to  the  rule  ’-Yes,  it  was  ; but  there  might  have  been  peculiar  ciroum- 
stancef  ''b.ch  r.-iidered  it  desirable  to  »-rite  to  Fuad  Pacha  who  I believe, 

„ derstands  Freiicli,  in  the  French  language  ;tf  the  rule  is  ^parted  from  m 
formal  papers,  we  generally  call  the  attention  of  the  Minister  to  it,  saying,  that, 
he  Oiio-ht  to  write  in  English;  we  should  allow,  however,  in  special  cases  the 
English  ovia'inrti  to  be  accompanied  with  a French  translation  ; our  plan  has 
been  ailopted  by  the  GeiTiian  Courts  ; formerly,  they  used  to  vvnte  m French. 

91“  Therefore  it  is  more  than  ever  important,  is  it  not,  that  our  diplomatic 
service  in  Germany  should  thoroughly  understand  that  language  ?--Certainly ; 
the  Committee  will  observe  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  called  particular  attention 
to  translations  in  one  of  the  circulars  before  the  Committee. 

238.  Are  you  enabled  to  say  whether  you  think  the  examinations  under  the 
other  heads,  such  as  geography  or  modern  history,  are  'satisfactory  ?— I have  no 
means  of  saying  j all  we  know  of  an  attach^  as  regards  his  examination  is, 
whether  he  passes,  or  does  not.  . . 

230.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  with  regard  to  this  examination ; 
for  example,  whether  you  think  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  appropriate  and  eftective,. 
or  whether  you  would  wish  to  see  it  altered  ?— I have  no  «ish  to  see  it  altered. 

240.  I wiil  now  come  to  the  examination  of  the  paid  attache ; will  you  be' 
good  enough  to  state  when  that  was  first  established  ?— Simultaneously  with  the 
other. 

241.  Have  you  any  genera!  remarks  to  make  wiih  respect  to  that  examina- 
tion?  The  only  remark  that  I have  to  make  with  respect  to  paid  attaches  is 

that  I almost  invariably  read  their  reports,  and  upon  the  whole,  I think,  that  the' 
reports  are  highly  creditable  to  them.  1 have  a report  by  me  now,  to  which  my 
attention  hasTieen  called  by  one  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  as  being 
a most  excellent  one. 

242.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  of  paid  attaches  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  service? — It  is  one  of  those  things  that  one  can  hardly  ask 
or  seek  an  opinion  upon,  because  it  is  obligatory,  and  I am  therefore  not  in  a 
condition  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I may  say,  in  addition  to  what 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  papers  already  handed  iu,  that  the  unpaid  attacbd, 
after  he  has  been  two  years  unpaid  attach^,  is  allowed  to  pass  his  examination  for 
paid  attach^,  irrespectively  of  the  time  when  he  is  hi  be  appointed  paid  attach^. 
It  was  thought  that  alter  two  years’  appreriticesliip  he  might  be  allowed  to  pass ; 
and  it  was  also  done  to  obviate  the  iuconvience,  when  an  attach^,  w’ho  is  abroad, 
is  named  paid  attacli6,  either  of  having  him  brought  home  to  be  examined  on 
his  appointment,  or  of  deferring  his  examination  indefinitely.  We  have  one  paid 
attachd  now  who  has  been  so  for  two  years  and  a half  without  having  passed  his- 
examination;  circumstances  having  prevented  him  from  coming  ho-me  ; but 
he  will  have  to  go  up  for  examination  directiv  he  comes  home,  which  will  be 
soon.  This  has  been  felt  to  be  a serious  inconvenience;  only  the  other  day 
we  were  obliged  to  bring  home  an  attach^  whom  we  would  not  have  otherwise 
brought  home;  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  I have  alluded  would  have  been 
brought  home,  hut  his  services  could  not  have  been  dispensed  with. 

243.  It  is  then  possible  that  this  gentleman,  after  having  been  paid  attach^' 
for  two  years  and  a half,  might  be  turned  out  of  the  service  in  consequence 
of  not  passing  his  examinaiion  satisfactorily? — That  would  be  .a  great  hardship;- 
but  I should  conclude  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being,  supposing 

that 
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that  from  accidental  circumstances  that  gentleman  should  fail,  although  I believe  E.  Hammmi,  Esq. 

there  is  not  the  least  chance  of  it,  as  he  is  a competent  man,  would  let  hun  go  

in  as  often  as  he  chose  until  he  passed. 

244.  Are  either  the  unpaid  or  the  paid  attaches  allowed  another  chance  ot 

passing  if  they  fail  once  ? — Not  necessarily  : it  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  give  them  another  chance.  r o 4. 

245.  Is  it  tlie  general  custom  to  allow  it  ?— I think  that  any  Secretary  ot  btate 
would  be  sufficiently  good-natured  to  do  so,  but  there  is  no  rule ; unless  there  was 
any  particular  reason,  I think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  do  so,  but  there 

is  nothing  to  bind  him  one  way  or  the  other.  ^ i, 

246.  The  Judge  Advocate:]  I understood  you  to  say  that  in  Germany  they 

correspond  with  you  in  the  German  language  ?--Yes.  t 7 v- 

247.  Do  tbev  adopt  the  same  ])ractice  in  Spain  and  Portugal . *^63. 

248.  A.nd  in  every  country? — No;  not  in  every  country.  It  is  done  in 
Prussia  and  Austria,  and  some  of  the  other  German  Courts ; in  Spam  and 
Portugal  they  have  always  done  so ; in  Naples  also  it  was  the  case  always.  1 
do  not  think  that  at  Turin  the  official  letters  are  written  to  our  minister  m 

^^^24q’  What  steps  do  vou  take  to  ascertain  whether  an  attach6  going  to  Spain 
understands  the  Spanish  and  French  languages  ?— There  are  no  rules  upon  that 
point.  He  must  show  that  he  possesses  a certain  amount  of  language  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  when  he  is  abroad  he  must  then  get  up  t e 
lano-uage  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  second  examination  which  he  has  to 
pass  I believe  that  in  most  of  our  German  missions  it  is  the  exception  when 
attaches  are  not  able  to  translate ; the  names  of  the  translators  are  now  required 
to  be  indicated.  , x-  e 

2^0.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  whatever  since  the  mstiLution  ot 

tbe  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  the  young  men  who  enter  into  the  diplomatic 
service  ?-I  cannot  say  that  I have  had  any  opportunity  of  observing,  for  1 know 
very  little  of  what  goes  on  in  our  chanceries  abroad,  farther  than  what  I said 
the  other  day,  that  I believe  it  is  the  general 

work  of  the  attachfe  is  done  satisfactorily.  I believe  ihat  Lord  Cowley  mentio  s 
that  in  his  despatch,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I agree  with  him  t^t  “e 
attaches  do  their  work  well,  and  satisfactorily.  Of  course  there  is  a difference  m 

the^abih^^o^p]  jefejence  to  the  handwriting  I believe  that  some  IS^OT 

20  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  clerks  in  the  h'oreign  Office  wrote  good  hands  . 

We  used  to  have  very  legible  hands;  we  have  studied  m the  Foreign  Office  not 
so  much  pretty  hands  as  legible  hands.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  or  7 
long  time  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  very  particulai  as  to  hand- 
writing, and  he  required  that  it  should  be  distinct  and  legible  I,  do  not  tiunk 
that  they  are  hands  which  a writing  master  would  call  good  hands,  but  loi  all 
the  purposes  of  public  life  the  handwriting  in  the  Office  used  to  be 

best  handwriting  in  the  public  service,  taking  the  whole  office  J “ 

not  say  that  it  L not  so  now,  but  still  1 do  not  think  that  it  is  as  good  a it  used  ^ 
be  ; pkaps  the  reason  of  any  falling  offis  the  continual  pressure 
which  prevails  in  the  office  ; we  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  very 
it  in  ; It  constantly  happens  that  a mass  of  papers  will  come  ° 

three  o’clock,  which  must  aU  be  disposed  o m the  department  mordei  to 
abroad,  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  the-clerks  therefore  P^’^^aps 

so  much  to  good  writing  as  if  there  were  more  time  to  do  the  work  in , 

work  does  not  admit  of  delay.  _ , • i ht  Vi„„w4r,rv:  Tt -myiv 

252.  I believe  the  Foreign  Office  hand  originated  with 
have  been  so,  but  as  far  as  I am  aware  ot  it  it  rested  more  with  Palmer^tom 

253.  But  for  practical  purposes  can  you  obtain  the  writing  which  y““ 
desiSble,  Cither‘S  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  in  the 

instruction  in  the  office  ?-I  should  say  not  and  I should  much  ™ ^ 

handwriting  of  the  office  that  it  should  be  taught  in  office  i„to  a nase  of 
laid  down  the  rule  that  not  more  than  10  lines  should  be  put  into  a page 

^“tT’on  the  subject  of  examinations  g^crally,  have  you  obsejed  the 

of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  “ ^ ^ 

favour  of  a University  education?' — I know  that  one  o - : 

fbatrobservation.  ..  ..  ,^  . • If 

0.47.  • D 
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255.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  20  of  tlie  Papers  presented  by  the  FoTeigh 
Office  to  this  Committee,  you  will  find  half-way  down  the  page  this  passage : “ I 
am  disposed  to  look  upon  education  at. a public  school,  or  at  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities, as  a very  material  qualification  for  personal  official  intercourse  and  social 
relations,  so  essential  to  a young  man  entering  the  diplomatic  profession,  of 
much  higher  importance  than  the  extent  of  information  now  required  at  their 
first  examination,  considering  that  the  degree  of  their  acquirements  can  be  fully 
tested  previous  to  being  granted  promotion.”  Is  that  a circumstance  which  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  an  appointment? — I am  not  avvare  what  the 
circumstances  are  which  the  Secretary  of  State  takes  into  consideration. 

256.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  he  should  take  that  point  into  considera- 
tion ? — I certainly  think,  for  the  benefit  generally  of  the  diplomatic  service,  that 
no  man  ought  to  enter  the  profession  until  he  has  taken  his  degree  at  a Univer- 
sity, or  certainly  until  he  has  fairly  gone  through  a public  school  ; for  example, 
until  he  has  got  into  the  sixth  form  at  Eton.  My  opinion  is,  that  as  the  duty 
of  an  attach^,  abroad  is  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
he  should  be  more  or  less  a man  of  the  world,  a University  or  a public  school 
affords  tlie  best  traiuing  that  can  possibly  be  found,  for  enabling  a man  to  acquire 
aknowledge  of  the  world.  I do  not  think  that  a man  who  is  brought  up  at  home, 
•can,  as  a general  rule,  acquire  that  knowledge  so  satisfactorily  as  a man  who 
is  brought  up  at  a University  or  public  school. 

257.  I perceive  by  the  reports  upon  some  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  services, 
that  there  are  services  in  which  the  circumstance  of  a man  having  taken  a degree 
at  a University  is  accepted  instead  of  an  examination ; you  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
willing  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other  ? — No,  I would  keep  both.  I may  say 
with  respect  to  the  observation  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  that  I do  not  think 
the  examination  which  either  paid  or  unpaid  attaches  are  subjected  to  is  anything 
too  severe,  or  to  be  cavilled  at. 

258.  I suppose  you  would  conclude  that  no  inan  can  have  used  his  time  properly, 
either  at  a University,  or  in  a public  school,  who  is  not  able  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion ? — Yes.  I think  that  lie  should  have  acquired  at  those  places  the  habit  of 
learning,  which  would  enable  him  to  get  up  satisfactorily  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  would  be  examined. 

259.  Mr.  Grant  Dvff.]  There  are  obviously  certain  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against  in  introducing  competitive  examination  into  the  diplomatic  service,  if 
anything  of  the  kind  were  contemplated,  I mean  a perfectly  open  examination? 
— I think  that  that  is  perfectly  out  of  the  question.  You  must  remember  that 
the  members  of  our  diplomatic  body  abroad  are  to  mix  in  the  be.st  society;  and 
you  must  therefore  have  people  who  are  qualified  by  their  social  position  in  this 
•country  to  enter  into  that  society,  otherwise  your  service  there  will  be  ill  looked 
upon,  and  your  attaches  will  be  perfectly  usdess. 

260.  Do  you  think  that  by  any  arrangement  it  would  he  possible  to  guard 
against  these  difficulties,  or  that  you  could  so  constitute  your  examination  as  to 
guard  against  them,  leaving  it  perfectly  open? — No  ; I am  very  much  opposed  to 
open  competition  for  any  situation. 

261.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a competitive  exami- 
nation for  the  diplomatic  service,  success  in  which  should  guarantee  that  the 
successful  candidate  had  very  considerable  natural  ability,  and  had  profited  by 
the  very  best  education  which  Europe  could  give? — Of  course,  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  devise  almost  anything  ; but  then  we  have  to  consider  the  practical  good 
of  such  a scheme.  I do  not  see  it : my  theory  is  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic 
profession,  as  with  regard  to  every  other  profession,  that  the  real  education  of  a 
man  begins  after  he  is  21 ; be  must  then  educate  himself  for  the  special  duties  of 
an  attach^,  or  for  any  other  special  employment.  I do  not  think  that  a high 
standard  of  learning  is  at  all  requisite  for  an  attach^.  You  want  great  powers  of 
observation,  agreeable  manners,  and  quickness  of  intellect.  A diplomatist  should 
be  able  to  observe  closely,  to  answer  readily,  and  to  appreciate  correctly  what- 
ever passes  under  his  observation.  'I'hese  qualifications  can  only  be  attained  by 
experience.  I will  not  say  that  a man  who  could  pass  a very  first-rate  exami- 
nation would  not  attain  to  those  qualifications ; but  a man  may  be  a first^-rate 
scholar,  yet  incompetent  to  attain  to  them. 

262.  Do  you  not  think  that  a person  who  had  given  proof  at,  say  the  age  of 
25,  of  very  considerable  ability  and  of  great  accomplishments,  would  be  more 
likely  to  turn  out  a skilful  diplomatist,  after  he  had  had  the  practice  to  which 

■you 
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:you  have  referred,  than  a person  selected  merely  by  'chance,  and  who  had  H.Banmoni,'E.iq. 

undergone  only  a pass  examination? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I do;  the  

bias  of  my  mind  would  be  rather  the  contrary.  18  April  iSeu 

263.  Returning  to  the  kind  of  examination  which  I have  spoken  of,  that  is  an 
examination  of  a very  high  character,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  any  person 
:could  prepare  himself  for  such  an  examination  without  having  had  the  command 
of  very  considerable  means,,  and  without  having  moved  in  good  society  r — Cer- 
tainly, I should  tliink  that  it  is  possible.  I do  not  think  that  birth  and  fortune 
are  necessary  to  attain  acquirements,  or  for  the  possession  of  great  intellectual 
ability. 

264.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  a man  at  the  age  of  25  could  be  one  cf 
■the  best  educated  men  of  his  years  in  Europe,  and  not  have  had  reasonable 
opportunities  of  living  in  good  society,  or  without  having  possessed  fair  means  r 
— I should  think  it  is  perfectly  possible.  I should  imagine  that  it  is  a thing 
which  occurs  every  day. 

265.  I have  made  a very  rough  sketch  of  the  kind  of  examination  that  I 
should  propose,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  such  an  examination  could  only 
be  passed  by  a man  who  had  enjoyed  to  a great  extent  the  advantages  of  good 
•society,  and  who  also  possessed  considerable  means.  I will  read  the  sketch  to 
you.  First  day : Latin  and  Greek  examination,  in  which  at  least  200  marks 
must  be  obtained,  but  in  which  if  the  candidate  proved  himself  to  be  thoroughly 

' -well  read  in  ancient  history,  and  possessed  of  a scholarly  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  might  obtain  1,000  marks.  Second  day : 

English  history  and  literature,  with  a minimum  of  500  marks,  and  a maximum 
of  1,000  marks.  Third  day;  Translation  from  French  into  English,  and  from 
English  into  French  ; translation  from  German  into  English,  and  from  English 
into  German,  with  a minimum  of  600  marks  and  a maximum  of  1,000  marks. 

Fourth,  day  : A paper  of  general  questions  in  modern  history  down  to  1789  ; a 
paper  of  much  more  minute  questions  on  the  period  from  1789  to  our  own 
times.  Minimum  for  the  former  200,  and  for  the  latter  600  marks ; maximum 
for  the  two  together  1,600  marks.  Fifth  day:  An  English  essay.  Precis  writing, 
minimum  200  marks,  maximum  1,000.  Sixth  day : A vivd  voce  examination 
partly  conducted  in  French  and  German,  and  in  the  course  of  which  a candidate 
should  be  permitted  to  show  his  proficiency  in  any  other  language  with  which 
•ke  was  acquainted.  The  object  of  the  examination  should  be  to  test  wkether 
•the  candidate  had  travelled  pretty  extensively,  and  had  made  an  intelligent  use 
o-f  his  time  while  travelling.  Minimum  of  obtainable  marks  500,  maximum 
1,000.  A mixed  paper  of  questions  on  Roman  and  International  Law;  mini- 
,mum  100  marks,  maximum  600  marks-  No  appointment  to  be  given  if  the 
most  accomplished  candidate  did  not  obtain  6,000  marks  at  least.  Marks  to  be 
counted  in  no  subject  unless  the  minimum  number  obtained.  A legible  hand 
.indispensable  ; age  from  21  to  28.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  a man  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  28  to  succeed  in  such  an  examination  as  that,  without  having 
ail  through  his  life  commanded  very  considerable  means,  and  without  having 
moved  in  the  kind  of  society  in  which  people  have  very  considerable  means  - 
I should  say  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  except  as  regards  the  particular  point  01 
travelling  abroad,  which  is  an  expensive  operation.  But  1 may  be  permitted  to  say, 
with  reference  to  such  an  examination,  that  I do  not  think  that  the  person  capable 
of  passing  it  would  necessarily  make  a good  public  servant.  I think  quite  the 
'reverse;  you  put  the  standard  so  very  high;  and  I may  be  permuted  to  ask, 
how  can  you  expect  a man  with  these  extraordinary  acquirements,  and  which 
not  one  man  in  50,000  would  possess,  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service  at  100  i.  or 


150 /.  a-vear.  , ■ -e  • 1 

■ 266.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  service  if  every  single 
person  in  it  was  aman  of  considerable  ability  and  first-rate  education?—!  do  not 
think  that  a first-rate  education  is  at  all  required  for  lire  cfScieney  of  the  service. 

267.  Would  it  bean  advantage  in  your  opinion  ?— Not  necessarily  so.  ! 
that  the  orincipal  qualifications  for  the  diplomatic  service  are  those  wlncli  no 
education'such  as  you  have  described  woulil  give.  It  is  tact  that  is  required,  and 
the.  more  that  a man  has  given  himself  to  abstruse  study  t i • i *i  . 'f 

. 2fi8.— Bat  are  these  abstruse  studies  -which  I have  suggested  !— 1 think,  that  il 

vou  carry  a man  very  minutely  through  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  and 
a variety  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  language,  they  are  abstruse  studies. 

2Cu.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  of  having  succeeded  m an  examination  ot 
. 0.47.  ^ n2  that 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  that  sort  would  strengthen  the  esprit-de-corps  of  the  service  ? — I do  not  think  that 

• . it  would,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 

i8  ApriUSSL.  270.  You  think  that  if  the  examination  were  pitched  too  high  there  would  be 
a difficulty  in  getting  men  to  enter  the  servicer— 1 do  not  suppose  that  you 
would  get  one. 

271 . . If  a young  man  between  the  ages  of  21  and  28,  who  had  a strong  interest 
in  politics,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  getting  into  Parliament,  were  anxious 
to  employ  his  time  usefully,  could  he  do  anything  better  than  enter  the  diplo- 
matic service? — I can  hardly  answer  that  question;  it  is  a very  large  question  ; 
but  if  he  were  a man  who  was  likely  to  inherit  landed  property,  I should  think 
that  he  had  better  learn  the  rudiments  necessary  to  make  a good  landlord. 

272.  But  supposing  that  he  had  a special  bent  towards  politics  ? — Am  I to 
understand  by  the  word  politics  home  polities  ? 

273.  No  ; generally.  But  am  I to  understand  that  you  think  it  would  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  service  if  the  experiment  were  tried,  say  for  five  successive 
years,  from  ’63  to  ’68,  to  appoint  one  attach^  each  year,  after  undergoing  the 
competitive  examination  which  I have  suggested,  due  notice  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  being  given  in  the  “ London  Gazette”  at  least  one  year 
before  the  examination  took  placer — I cannot  say  that  it  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous, and  neither  can  I say  it  would  be  advantageous. 

274.  Mr.  Layardi]  I presume  that  you  look  upon  the  attaches,  both  paid  and 
unpaid,  in  foreign  missions,  in  the  same  light  as  you  would  regard  a clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  that  they  are  there  to  do  the  work  of  the  embassy,  to  copy 
despatches,  and  any  other  necessary  work? — Yes. 

275.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a gentleman  had  to  go  through  the  pleasant 
week  that  has  been  sketched  out  by  the  Honourable  Member,  that  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  become  a pedant  than  do  his  duty  as  an  attach^  ? — I think  it  would 
be  verv  likely  ; I believe  if  all  the  attaches  were  equally  learned,  that  instead  of 
attending  to  the  public  business,  there  would  be  constant  disquisitions  among 
them  upon  matters  of  learning. 

276.  You  would,  I think,  draw  a line  between  the  heads  of  missions,  those 
who  had  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  who  are  brought  into  contact  with 
public  men,  and  those  who  had  to  do  the  work  of  the  missions  ? — Yes;  the. 
Chancery  work. 

277.  The  higher  appointments,  those  of  heads  of  missions,  you  would  leave  to 
a great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  might  appoint 
persons  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  th?  diplomatic  profession,  supposing  them 
to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  post? — 1 think  I should ; I would  not  preclude 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  nominating  to  an  important  mission  any  person  who, 
for  particular  reasons,  was  well  qualified  for  a post,  although  he  might  not  be  a 
member  of  thediplomatic  profession;  I would  nut  make  the  profession  so  absolutely 
a close  one  as  to  debar  any  person  from  being  admitted  into  it,  who  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  it.  With  regard  to  unimportant  missions,  it  would  be  rather  hard 
upon  the  profession,  as  it  is  now  made  one,  to  put  persons  into  them  who  had 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  line. 

278.  My  object  in  asking  the  question  is  this,  to  show  that  after  all  a very- 
high  standard  of  examination  is  not  required  for  a man  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
perform  the  daily  business  of  an  embassy  or  mission? — Certainly  not. 

279.  According  to  the  French  rules,  when  a gentleman  is  admitted  to  be  an 
attach^  libre,  or  an  unpaid  attach^,  he  must  either  produce  a diploma  de  licencii 
cn  droit,  or  not  having  such  diploma,  he  must  go  through  an  examination  both 
oral  and  written  ; are  you  of  opinion  that  any  such  rule  could  be  laid  down  in  our 
service  with  regard  to  an  unpaid  attach^ship,  namely,  that  a certificate  or  diploma 
from  a recognised  place  of  public  education,  would  be  sufficient  to  admit  a man 
to  an  unpaid  attach^ship  without  a previous  examination  ? — My  own  impression 
is,  that  the  sort  of  test  examination  to  which  an  unpaid  attach^  is  subjected,  is 
the  best  arrangement. 

2S0.  Ckah;man!\  Would  not  the  limitation  of  candidates  to  persons  who  had 
either  taken  degrees  at  universities,  or  had  enjoyed  some  special  advantages  of 
education,  have  an  invidious  appearance  in  the  public  eye? — I am  afraid  that 
it  might;  but  the  question  that  I have  been  asked  is,  what  I think  is  the  best 
for  the  profession,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  position  of  an 
attache  abroad,  and  his  duties  there,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  he  should 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a public  education  at  some  such  place  as  Oxford  or 

Cambridge. 
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Cambridge.  I would  not  abolish  the  test  examination  for  the  service,  but  I think  E.Hammond^'Es<i. 

it  desirable  that  a man  should  have  received  his  education  in  a University  or  public  

school,  because  in  a public  school,  or  in  a University,  a man  lives  in  a little  world,  18  April  i86i. 
with  all  the  duties  and  obligations  of  that  world  to  perform ; he  has  to  show  for- 
bearance, and  to  show  tact  in  dealing  with  his  fellow  collegians  or  schoolfellows, 
and  these  are  qualities  which  I think  are  very  essential  for  a good  attach6,  or 
secretary,  or  Minister. 

281.  Mr.  Layard^  Just  now,  when  you  stated  that  appointments  in  China 
and  Japan  were  given  to  a certain  number  of  colleges,  you  limited  them  entirely 
to  England  ; were  no  appointments  given  to  the  Irish  or  Scotch  colleges? — On 
the  present  occasion  noue  have  as  yet  been  given,  but  an  application  will  be  made 
to-night  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  that  subject.  In  the  first  appointments 
that  were  made,  they  were  absolute  nominations,  and  three  were  given  to  the 
Queen's  colleges  in  Ireland,  just  after  they  were  established.  ^ On  the  present 
occasion  the  option  of  nominating  candidates  has  not  been  given  them,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  if  they  wish  to  have  it,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being 
will  be  ready  to  give  them  the  option  hereafter  when  opportunities  for  doing 
so  occur.  Having  at  the  present  time  an  opportunity  of  appointing  some  young 
men  to  these  situations,  the  Secretary  of  State  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to 
some  of  the  educational  places  to  nominate  some  candidates ; whether  the  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  men  will  take  it,  I really  do  not  know,  but  I was  told  the  other 
day  that  it  vvas  not  very  likely. 

282.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  leave  open  a door  for  men  who  are  emi- 
nently qualified,  by  knowledge  of  language,  and  local  customs, ^to  come  into  the 
service,  in  the  same  capacity  as  those  gentlemen  without  a previous  examination, 
for  example,  in  Persia  or  Turkey  ; take  the  case  of  Mr.  Lionel  Moore ; I believe 
that  he  was  made  at  once  a paid  attach^,  without  having  any  special  qualifications 
except  a knowledge  of  the  language  and  acquaintance  wjth  the  country  r As  to 
Oriental  appointments,  I think  it  is  desirable.  For  a minister  Or  an  ambassador 
you  may  at  times  want  a man  who  is  possessed  of  particular  talents  and  quali- 
fications, and  you  must  seek  for  him  out  of  the  profession ; but,  generally  speak- 
ino',  1 think,  if  you  make  diplomacy  a profession,  it  is  rather  hard  to  bring  in 
strmigers  into  the  higher  ranks.  I am  not  sure  that  we  may  not  have  gone  too 
far  in  making  it  a profession,  and  that  the  old  system  of  the  ambassador,  taken 
eenerally  from  political  men,  and  carrying  as  attaches  his  friends  with  him,  giving 
them  no  eventual  claim  upon  the  public,  may  not  have  been  better  for  the  public 
service  than  that  which  now  exists  ; however,  we  must  accept  the  situation  as_i^t 
is  now,  and  the  only  thing  is  not  to  bind  ourselves  to  a too  strict  adherence  to  it. 

28'?.  Chairman.l  Are  you  aware  whether  that  system  remains  in  force  in  any 
other  country  now,  except  in  the  Dutch  service  ? — I do  not  exactly  know. 

284.  Mr.  "HoveP\  It  is  understood,  is  it  not,  in  all  these  cases,  that  the  ^^cre- 
tarv  of  State  preserves  to  himself  a power  to  dispense  with  an  examination  it  he 
chooses?— The  examination  for  attaches  does  not  rest  upon  law  or  Order  m 
Council ; but  there  was  a very  strong  feeling  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  iunior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  should  be  examinedby  the  Oivil 
Service  Commissioners,  and  Lord  Clarendon  made  arrangements  accordingly. 

28^  In  fact  it  stands  thus,  does  it  not,  that  in  any  special  case,  such  _as  that  to 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  alluded,  in  which  it  might  be  very  desirable,  it  is  possible 
for  the  minister  to  dispense  with  an  examination  if  he  is  prepared  ^ ^ j 

Yes.  Persons  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service  arc  not,  like  those 
service,  obliged,  as  the  law  now  stands,  to  obtain  the  certificate  oi  the  Ci^ 

Service  Commissioners,  as  the  ground  of  a claim  to  a pens, on  17“  elTvfd  t 

now  into  the  civil  service  has  a okm  for  a pension,  unley 

certificate  from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or  holds  his  appo.ntm 

I suppose  if  the  plan  you  suggested  the  other  d^  of  sub- 
stitutimr  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  attaches  for  secretaryships  had  been  carriett  out 
?“e  certificate  would  he  necessary  to  give  those  gentlemen  a claim  to 
nensions  — No  ; such  pensions  would  be  on  the  diplomatic  tuna. 

^ 287  ire  despatches  sent  in  the  originals  to  the  Queen,  or  are  they  copie  . 

'"\l8“^7av:i:Sat-es  occurred  of  their  being  sc  iil  wrhten  that  they  h„e 

been  obliged  to  be  copied  ?-Certainly  not  of  late  d iToTYt 

of  State  is  in  town,  the  originalslare  sent  to  the  Queen.  If  he  should  be  out 
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E. Eammand,'Es(},  town  and  not  with  the  Queen^  and  the  despatches  are  of  importance,  copies 
— — would  be  made  of  the  despatches  and  sent  to  the  Queen,  the  originals  going 

i8  April  1861.  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  wherever  he  may  be. 

289.  If  the  Queen  should  happen  to  be  at  Balmoral  or  at  any  great  distance, 
are  the  originals  always  sent  to  her,  or  always  copies  ? — If  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  seen  the  original,  the  original  is  sent  afterwards  to  the  Queen  ; that  is  the 
general  rule. 

290.  Suppose  that  it  is  a matter  of  emergency? — Then  we  should  send  copies 

to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Queen,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  out  of  town. 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  with  the  Queen,  we  assume  that  he  will  send  them 

on  to  the  Queen. 

^291.  But  in  whose  discretion  is  that? — The  Under  Secretary  of  State  would 
give  directions,  if  lie  thought  the.  despatches  of  sufficient  consequence  to  require 
that  they  should  be  sent  simultaneously  to  the  Queen,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that  copies  of  them  should  be  made,  and  sent  at  the  same 
time. 

292.  With  regard  to  the  ciphering  and  deciphering,  and  the  telegraphic  com- 
munications, which  are  an  important  duty  of  a foreign  mission,  are  the  attaches 
responsible  for  them  now  ? — Yes  ; under  the  control  of  the  senior  attach^.. 

293.  I believe  that  in  some  embassies  there  is  actually  a telegraphic  office 
attached  to  the  embassy  ? — Not  in  the  English  embassy. 

294.  Do  you  still  use  a cipher  in  official  communication? — It  depends  on  the 
subject. 

295.  And  that  is  confided  now  to  one  of  the  attacli6s  r — Yes.  They  do  it 
according  to  their  general  routine  of  business  in  the  mission. 

296.  Upon  the  whole,  you  think  that  the  rules  kid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell 
in  the  circular  despatches  have  worked  well  ? — We  have  had  scarcely  any 
experience  as  yet  of  the  working,  as  they’  have  only  been  laid  down  for  a few 
months. 

. 297.  Mr.  Hankei/.']  You  stated  that  you  had  a fixed  opinion  that  a paid 
attach^,  one  court  w Ith  another,  ought  to  have  between  400  I and  600  1.  a-year 
of  his  own  to  spend? — Yes;  that  his  official  income  ought  to  be  made  up 
to  that.  ^ 

298.  Of  course  you  consider  that  unpaid  attaches  ouglit  to  have  the  same  com- 
mand of  money  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

299.  That  being  in  your  opinion  a necessary  part  of  the  arrangement  respecting 
the  unpaid  attaches,  is  that  made  any  question  upon  the  first  appointments?— 
I arn  not  aware  ; I hare  not  any  means  of  knowing.  It  is  of  course  a matter  of 
opinion  what  a man  ought  to  have  to  spend  ; but  that  is  the  conclusion  I have 
come  to  after  consultation  with  others. 

. 300.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  service,  that  a young 
man  should  remain  for  perhaps  five  or  six  years  spending  on  the  average  600  1.  a 
year,  yvhich  was  the  sum  you  mentioned,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  his  parents, 
he  doing  the  [mblic  work,  and  being  under  some  control,  and  having  the  same 
work  to  do  as  a paid  attach^  ? — I have  never  seen  any  inconvenience  resulting 
from  it. 

301.  Are  all  the  unpaid  attaches  necessarily  examined  before  promotion? — 
The^  original  rule  was,  that  tliey  should  go  up  for  their  examination  on  pro- 
motion, but  now  they  are  allowed  to  go  up  after  they  have  been  unpaid  attachd 
for  two  years,  wholly  irrespective  of  whether  they  have  yet  been  promoted  lo 

. the  post  of  paid  attach^  or  not. 

302.  Is  the  second  examination  of  a higher  class  than  the  first  examination  ? — 
It  is  ti  different  examination  ; we  require  them  to  know  certain  things  ; to  have 
more  knowledge  of  languages;  it  is  a higher  class  certainly,  and  a somewhat 
different  examination. 

303.  TJmn  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  allowing  a candidate 
who  considered  himself  perfectly  qualified  for  that  second  examination  at  once  to 
undergo  that  second  examination,  and  thereby  be  qualified  to  be  paid  attach^, 
without  being  called  home  to  England,  or  being  required  again  to  submit  to  a 
second  examination?— It  is  desirable  to  have  an  interval,  I think;  and  besides, 
it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  second  examination,  that  he  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  resided;  and.it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  adapt  that  rule  to  your  proposition. 

304.  .Do  you  not  think  that  in  many  cases  much  time  may  be  uunecessarily 

occupied 
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occupied  in  pTeparing  for  the  second  examination  by  those  attaches? — I do  not  e.  Hammond, 
imagine  that  the  time  of  the  paid  or  unpaid  attaches,  in  the  missions  generally  is 


so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  public  service,  as  to  prevent  them  from  pursuing  the  iS  April  1861 
really  limited  studies  ■which  are  required  to  qualify  them.  In  Paris  and  in 
Constantinople  no  doubt  a good  deal  of  their  time  is  occupied,  but  in  the  missions 
generally,  I imagine  that  a man  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  up  the  very  little 
that  is  required  of  him;  and  besides  that,  a man  before  he  is  examined  is 
generally  allowed  three  months  in  England  to  work  and  to  prepare  for  his 
examination. 

305.  I think  you  admitted  that  you  had  beard  that  the  attaches  were  worked 
to  that  degree  in  Paris  that  they  were  often  required  to  work  on  Sunday  ? — 

I did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  so  generally ; but  I have  no  doubt  they  are  so 
occasionally. 

306.  Have  you  not  heard  that  that  has  been  the  case  ?— -I  cannot  say  that  I 

hare  heard  that  it  has  been  so  generally.  I know  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
wi^rked,  as  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  are  liable  to  be  worked,  on  Sundays  ; every 
one  of  our  clerks  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  work  on  Sunday  if  anything  is 
wanted.  , , . 

307.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  a usual  thing  in  Paris  that  the  clerks  in 
the  mission  are  employed  on  Sunday  ? — It  may  very  possibly  be  so;  but  if  they 
are,  I do  not  lay  any  great  stress  npon  it ; if  they  are  called  upon  to  work  on 
Sunday,  it  is  probably  on  an  emei’gency,  when  sending  off  a courier.  1 do  not 
imagine  that  the  attaches  in  Paris  have  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  daily  work  on 
Sunday,  for  that  I do  not  conceive  to  be  at  all  necessary  ; but  if  they  -choose  to 
work  on  Sunday,  I sliould  say  that  the  Ambassador  would  uot  care  about  their 
doing  so.  Of  course  if  the  public  service  requires  that  they  should  work  for  one 
or  two  hours  on  the  Sunday,  they- must  do  so.  As  regards  the  general  amount 
of  work  required  of  the  Paris  attaches,  1 do  not  know  exactly  wliat  the  chancery 
hours  are ; but  still,  considering  the  limited  amount  of  acquirements  that  they 
are  expected  to  obtain  in  their  four  years  probation  as  unpaid  attachd,  I do  not 
imagine  that  even  at  Paris  in  the  hardest  worked  times,  they  have  not  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  for  their  examination. 

308.  Has  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Sunday  is  a day  commonly 
fixed  upon  for  sending  off  couriers  ? — 1 cannot  say,  because  it  depends  to  a certain 
extent  upon  couriers  passing  through  Paris.  The  regular  days  for  sending  mes- 
seneers  from  Paris  are  Fridays  and  Tuesdays ; but  if  a messenger  passes  through 
from  Italy,  Turkey,  or  Spain,  the  Ambassador  takes  advantage  of  that  messeng^ 
arriving  in  Paris,  to  send  despatches  to  England ; but  the  Sundays  are  not 
regular  messenger  days  in  Paris,  , ^ • 11  « 

<toQ  Do  you  think  that  the  present  mode  of  examination  in  college  hp  a 

tendency  to  induce  the  friends  of  the  candidates  to  send  them  abroad  for  theu 

education  ? — I apprehend  that  it  has. 

Vio.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a matter  of  importance  riiat  a young  man 
educated  for  ihe  diplomatic  service  should  receive  an  essentially  English  educa- 
Tnf-I  *iok  tut  in  every  situation  of  life  it  is  so ; but  the  practice  prevails  I 
tWnk  very  much  of  seudiug  children  abroad  to  learu  foreign  languages,  whatever 

Do‘y7u“:t\rk  ftari't  is  au  essential  element  in  ^-educa^n  for  t^ 

.tty-, prlnration  should  have  been  principally  English?— 


-y  own  wish  is,  ffiat  attach6s  should  be 
educated  at  a mblic  school,  or  at  a University,  and  I gave  my  reason.  1 consider 
that  education  abroad  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  private  education. 

312.  Is  there  not  something  antagonistic  in  the 

in  French  or  German,  for  the  purposes  of  U 

what  extent  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  press  the  pom^^ 

condneive  to  the  public  their  oL  to  spend  for  the 

^ T rmrpnt.R  fit 


from  young  men  who  have  at  least  500  1.  a year  “ ““Xthat  tfc  parents  of 
first  five  ylars  or  six  years  after  their  appointment  f-1  think  that  the  parents  m. 
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E.  Ha-mmondy  Esq.  an  attach.^  wlio  send  him  abroad,  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  him  with  the 

means  which  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  position  in  the  society 

i8  j86i.  -which  he  is  thrown. 

314.  What  do  you  think  is  the  youngest  age  at  which  it  would  be  desirable 
that  a young  man  should  be  admitted  ?-r  If  I were  to  fix  any  age,  I should  say, 
after  he  had  taken  a degree  at  college,  that  is  20  or  22. 

315.  Beginning  at  22,  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  service  that 
a young  man  should  remain  for  five  or  six  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  his  own 
means,  or  dependent  upon  his  family  for  at  least  500  1.  a year  ?— From  whatever 
source  his  means  are  derived,  it  does  not  affect  the  service  one  way  or  the  other. 

316.  But  in  that  way  it  would  cost  almost  every  parent  at  least  3,000  Z.  to 
procure  admission  for  a son  into  the  diplomatic  service? — And  in  most  profes- 
sions, the  law  for  instance,  it  costs  a parent  a great  deal  to  start  a son  in  the 
world  ; it  costs  a man  as  much  as  3,000  Z.  before  he  gets  enough  to  live  upon  in 
the  law,  and  the  same  in  the  Church,  and  perhaps  also  in  trade  ; and  if  he  enters 
into  business,  he  must  buy  his  entry  into  it  by  a certain  amount  of  deposit,  I believe. 

317.  You  are  of  opinion  that  that  is  a desirable  system? — ^Without  saying 
whether  it  is  desirable  or  not,  I say  that  it  is  a necessary  system,  and  that  we 
cannot  help  ourselves. 

318.  Jakn  Actoni]  Is  there  any  contrast  to  be  made  between  the  papers 
which  reach  the  Foreign  Office  from  foreign  governments  and  those  which 
issue  from  our  own  service  from  which  you  could  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
comparative  acquirements  in  handwriting  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  two 
services? — The  English  hand  differs  so  much  from  the  foreign  hand,  that  you  can 
hardly  draw  a comparison  between  them ; I believe  that  in  the  Russian  chancery 
attention  is  paid  to  the  handwriting,  for  I obsert  e that  most  of  the  papers  which 
come  from  Russia  are  written  in  certain  styles  of  writing. 

319.  But  you  have  no  materials  which  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  younger  members  of  our  service  as  compared  with  those  in  other 
services  ? — No  means  of  testing  them.  I believe,  in  the  foreign  services  there  is 
much  more  attention  paid  to  formal  education,  than  in  our  own  service.  I 
trace  that  in  the  programmes  published  in  the  book  before  the  Committee. 

320.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  was  the  date  of  the  alteration  when  the  French 
language  was  generally  given  up  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  foreign  countries? 
— Not  generally. 

3‘2J.  And  in  our  Foreign  Office? — In  1800  the  rule  was  laid  down  as  to  writing 
in  English  ; but  the  observance  of  that  rule  has  been  more  strictly  enforced  since 
the  peace  of  1815. 

322.  But  you  stated  that  foreign  powers  had  given  it  up  ? — Yes  ; the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  have  always  written,  in  my  memory,  in  tlieir  own  language. 
Prussia  used  to  write  occasionally,  and  Austria  sometimes,  in  German. 

323.  Ciiah-man.j  Did  not  a great  deal  of  the  correspondence  formerly  take 
place  in  Latin  ? — A very  long  time  ago  at  some  of  the  courts  it  might  have  been 
so  ; I cannot  speak  as  to  our  own  ministers. 

324.  Sir  John  Acton!\  Did  you  not  observe  that  in  the  year  1848  ministers  in 
many  foreign  courts  did  not  like  to  use  French  ? — I alluded  to  two  or  three 
years  back. 

325.  Chaimian.'\  Would  you  desire  that  a foreign  minister,  communicating 
with  the  Court,  should  write  his  despatches  in  French,  or  that  he  should  write 
them  in  English,  and  afterwards  translate  them  into  French  ? — Certainly,  that  he 
should  write  them  in  English. 

326.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a despatch  to  be  so  effectively  drawn,  or  to  be  so 
powerfully  addressed  to  a Court,  the  authorities  of  which  only  understood  French, 
if  it  were  first  written  in  English  and  then  translated,  as  if  it  were  originally 
written  in  French  by  a good  French  scholar  ? — 1 should  think  that  an  Englishman 
would  probably  write  his  despatch  and  express  bis  sentiments  much  more  power- 
fully in  his  own  language. 

327.  Do  you  think  that  if  he  understood  the  French  language,  he  would  be 
able  to  write  a better  despatch,  for  the  purposes  of  people  who  only  understood 
French,  in  English,  than  if  be  wrote  it  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  to  be 
read  ? — I should  be  sorry  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  which  language  was  best 
adapted  to  express  your  sentiments ; but,  comparing  the  English  State  Papers 
with  the  French  Papers,  I think  that  the  English  State  Papers  are  much  more 
forcibly  expressed  than  the  French  State  Papers. 

328.  Mr- 
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008.  Mr.  Zraard.l  All  that  you  require  is,  that  to  an  English  despatch  there  £. Eb,. 

shouldbeappendedaFrenchtranslation?— Foreign  Courts  shouldmaketheirown 

translations!  sometimes,  in  order  to  expedite  a matter,  and  to  save  the  time  rS  ApnU86  . 

required  to  make  a translation,  a minister  may  accompany  his  letter  with  a French 

translation;  but  the  reason  why  an  English  minister  should  write  in  English,  is 

partly  that  as  all  despatches  of  the  Queen’s  ministers  are  liable  to  be  produced  to 

Parli^ent  they  ought  to  be  written  in  the  language  in  which  they  are  produced 

that  is  to  say,  they  ought  to  be  composed  in  that  lan^age.  I have  heard  my 

father  say  that  this  was  settled  originally  between  Lord  Grenville  and  George  the 

Third ; they  thought  that  it  was  not  dignified  for  this  country  to  be  dependent 

upon  France  for  the  language  of  diplomaLic  communications. 

The  Judge  Jdvecate.]  Is  a translation  an  official  document  r-No ; we  are 

not  bound  by  a translation.  ^ • 

33U  Mr.  Jlope.]  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Hankey  whether  the  requiremente 
for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attacks  did  not  drive  many  lads  on  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  preparation,  and  I think  you  did  not  seem  to  consider  that  necessary , 
but  I see  that  one  of  the  requirements  is,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  speak  French  with 
tolerable  ease  and  correctness.  Does  your  experience  in  the  matter  of  prepara- 
tion enable  you  to  say  whether  that  qualification  is  easily  acquired  at  home,  or 
not  II— I think  that  it  might  be  easily  acquired  at  home,  especially  as  I believe  it 
is  the  practice  in  most  families  now  to  have  a French  pei-son  in  the  family 

331  Do  you  consider  that  any  man  will  speak  the  language  with  tolerable 
ease  and  correctness  unless  he  has  had  considerable  practice  i <>t 

course  he  must  have  had  practice  in  it ; but  that  practice  may  be  had  at  home. 

332.  Take  the  case  of  our  own  public  schools;  do  you  imagine  that  boys,  whose 
orineipal  time  is  employed  in  classical  and  mathematical  studies,  perhaps  joining 
a certain^Lunt  of  .are  even  like^^^^^^^^^ 

‘"''T3f  » lylrdVnryrno't  ttok  it  essential,  under  all  circumstance^  that 
a gentleman  gomg  into  the  diplomatic  service  should  understand  Fiencb  per- 
fitly  ?_He  slioufd  have  a good  knowledge  of  French  '*e“  he  cntm 

no  IT  Wikh  rpo-ard  to  the  vounff  men  v?ho  \vere  sent  out  to  Olnna,  lias  tne  ex 
perimenrinswered?-!  think  it  has  answered  extremely  weU;  we  are  very  well 

L*il°Miel.t  not  a sufficient  knowledge  of  French  for  the  first 

u“  ‘-“f- 

wiil  find  at  the  lUh  page  of  the  circulars.  circular  “ That 

338.  Will  y^iuststate  to  tte  ^ j ,1 

the  Stated  period  of  leave  ot  absence  o on,, rep  of  each  year,  subiect, 

and  paid  aiachfe  are  eous.dered  ent.^  “ ce  reqn  re^  be\wo 

of  course,  to  its  being  limited,  if  the  public  i,nlhe  Foreign 

calendar  months,  which  is  the  length  ^ ^ secretaries  and  attaches  for 

Office;  and  further,  that  the  time  to  Ln&^^  be 

travelling,  in  addition  to  the  state  England  of  the  places  of 

calculated  with  I;t^Sing.■™Th"en  they  are  allowed  to 

their  residence,  and  to  the  ° they  are  allowed  to  take  four  calendar 

run  two  years’  leave  into  one,  that  is  to  say,  tiiey  are  a 

months,  with  the  addition  of  the  tune  ^ Sy  P«son  makes  while 

339.  What  is  the  sacrifice  ot  h.s  cost  is  mulcted 

leaving  his  post?— A minister  from  the  aj  Z salaries  of  the  secretaries, 

in  half  his  salary  ; there  is  no  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  regu- 

or  the  paid  atiachds,  so  long  as  they  Keep  wiu  i lations  j 

0.47*  ^ 
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E.  lations  ; if  they  exceed  the  limit,  then  they  may  be  put  upon  half-pay  until  they 

return  to  their  post. 

i8  April  1861.  3^0.  Of  this  salary,  of  which  the  minister  or  the  secretary  is  mulcted  for  leave  of 

absence,  what  portion  goes  to  his  locum  tenens  ? — The  only  person  who  is  benefited 
by  the  absence  of  another  on  leave  is  the  secretary,  who  acts  as  charg^  d’affaires ; 
there  are  regulated  Eillowances  payable,  not,  strictly  speaking,  as  deductions  from 
the  salary  of  the  chief,  but  out  of  the  common  diplomatic  fund.  These  allowances 
are,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  rate  of  6 1.,  6 4 3 or  2 /.  a day. 

341.  I wish  to  have  it  distinctly  stated,  either  now  or  at  some  future  period, 
what  portion  of  the  salary  of  any  ambassador,  minister,  or  secretary,  goes  to  the 
general  fund  in  consequence  of  his  leave  of  absence? — Half  salary  only  is  issued 
to  a minister  on  leave. 

342.  I wish  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  a minister’s  salary  is  taken  fronr 
him  and  is  not  given  to  any  one  else  ? — It  is  a mere  question  of  calculation  ; for 
example,  the  half  of  10,000/.  a year  produces  so  much  a day,  and  6/.  of  that 
goes  to  the  charge  d’affaires,  and  tlie  remainder  Is  not  issued  at  all. 

343.  Can  you  state  with  regard  to  the  separate  ranks  of  the  service  what  the 
proportion  is  that  is  not  issued  at  all? — The  calculation  can  be  made  without  any 
difficulty ; I can  have  it  made  for  you. 

344.  The  practical  effect,  therefore,  of  this  regulation  is,  that  a minister  who  is 
on  leave  of  absence  is  a loser,  without  anyone  in  the  profession  being  a gainer  r — 
That  is  the  practical  effect;  but  I do  not  think  that  that  quite  explains  the 
whole  state  of  the  case,  because  a minister’s  salary  is  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  expenditure  that  he  is  supposed  to  incur  in  keeping  up  his  position  as 
minister  at  the  place  of  his  residence.  When  a minister  is  absent  from  his  post, 
say  three,  four,  or  five  months,  it  is  considered  that  even  although  he  has  to 
keep  up  his  establishment,  he  is  at  all  events  not  liable  to  the  expense  of  enter- 
taining during  that  period,  and  I imagine  that  the  principle  upon  which  that 
deduction  was  made  was,  that  during  his  absence  his  frais  de  representation 
ceased,  and  that,  therefore,  the  State  might  fairly  put  him  on  half  pay.  At  the 
same  time,  let  me  say  that  I should  be  glad  to  see  that  rule  modified. 

345.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  best  days  of  diplomatic  hospitality  a minister 
could  be  supposed  to  spend  half  his  income  in  entertainment?— I imagine  that  they 
probably  all  do  so  ; I should  think  so. 

346-  I mean  in  actual  entertainment,  eating  and  drinking? — I really  have 
no  means  of  giving  you  any  certain  answer  upon  that  point. 

347-  I hnd  it  stated  in  these  Papers,  not  only  by  one,  but  by  several  of  the 
ministers,  that  so  far  from  the  diminution  of  the  expenses  being  oue-half,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  absence  from  home,  the  difference  of  expense  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible ; do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case? — Having  no  means  of  judging 
accurately  what  their  household  bills  are,  I can  only  give  credit  to  what  they  say ; 
but  I should  have  thought  the  case  must  be  otherwise. 

348-  Is  there  any  saving  that  a minister  would  be  likely  to  make  except  that 
of  the  actual  daily  household  expenses,  which  Mr.  Paget  in  his  answer  to  the 
circular  calls  “ the  kitchen-fire”  r — That  would  depend  a good  deal  upon  how 
long  he  was  absent  from  his  post ; and  then  it  would  depend,  perhaps,  also  upon 
what  arrangements  he  might  have  made  as  to  his  stables,  for  it  might  be  that 
when  he  returned  to  England  upon  two  or  three  months  leave  of  absence,  if  he 
was  jobbing  his  horses,  he  would  lay  them  down  ; but,  as  I said,  I really  cannot 
give  you  any  information  upon  that  subject. 

349.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  a strong  impression  to  that  effect  pre- 
vailing in  the  diplomatic  service /—Certainly ; I believe  that  they  are  unanimous 
on  the  subject. 

3.50.  Do  you  think  it  often  happens  that  a British  minister  can  hardly  afford 
to  take  leave  of  absence,  and  thereby  incur  the  loss  of  half  his  salary,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  travelling  >— It  is  stated  so  by  some  of  them. 

351-  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  facilities  were  given  for  the 
occasional  return  to  England  of  persons  diplomatically  employed  ?— Unques- 

352.  Do  you  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  might  be  prejudicial,  even  to 
the  best  of  our  public  servants,  to  remain  too  long  abroad  without  being  brought 
mto  contact  with  English  habits  of  thought,  and  tlie  process  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country  ?— I think  it  is  very  desirable,  indeed,  that  they  should  come 
nome  occasionally.  . 

353-  Do 
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353-  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  any  fixed  periodical  E.Eammond,'E.u{. 

return? — You  can  hardly  lay  down  a rule  in  the  case  of  a minister,  for  it  must  — — — — 
depend  very  much  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs.  I should  think,  perhaps,  if  i8  April  i86u 
the  state  of  public  affairs  would  admit  it,  that  once  in  two  years  a man  might 
very  well  come  home  for  three  months  ; but  I think  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  a positive  rule  on  the  subject ; for  example,  take  the  case  of 
the  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  if  it  were  understood  that  the  ambassador,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  might  come  home  at  stated  intervals,  the  public  service  might  be 
very  seriously  injured  by  it, 

354.  Do  you  think,  from  your  observations,  and  from  your  knowledge  of  the 

feelings  which  exist  at  present  in  the  service,  that  the  present  rule  with  regard  to 
leave  of  absence  might  be  modified  with  general  advantage? — I think  that  it 
might  very  fairly  be  modified,  but  you  have  two  things  to  guard  aga.inst;  one  is 
the  evil  of  the  present  system  which  presses  per’haps  severely  upon  ministers,  and 
the  other  is  the  evil,  which  might  press  upon  the  public,  of  encouraging 
ministers  to  stay  away  too  long  from  their  posts.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that 
rules  might  be  laid  down  similar  to  those  which  are  adopted  in  some  foreign 
services,  of  allowing  a limited  time,  say  a fortnight,  during  which  a man  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  his  post  without  any  deduction  whatever  being  made,  the^  pay 
for  the  charge  d’affaires  during  that  time  being  issued  out  of  the  general  diplo- 
matic fund,  without  reference  to  any  saving  being  made  by  a deduction  from  the 
salary  of  the  minister.  But  if  the  period  of  absence  exceeded  a fortnight,  then 
for  the  whole  period,  including  that  fortnight,  I would  make  a deduction,  say  of 
a sixth.  If  it  exceeded  two  months  1 would  make  the  deduction  one-third  for 
the  whole  period  ; and  again,  if  it  exceeded  two  months,  I would  make  the 
deduction  one-half.  _ _ ... 

355.  Do  you  think  that  vou  could  trust  to  the  head  of  a mission  providing  for 
the  discharge  of  wliat  he  felt  to  be  the  duties  of  his  office  by  means  of  a charge 
d’affaires,  without  any  special  regulation? — 1 do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  do  so;  it  is  right  that  a man  who  is  chargd  d’affaires,  should  have  some  emolu- 
ment for  the  greater  responsibility  that  is  thrown  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the 
mission  for  the  time  being. 

356.  Do  vou  think  that  you  could  trust  that  arrangement  to  be  made  by 
the  head  of  the  mission  I think  that  pecuniary  arrangements  between  indivi- 


duals are  generally  unsatisfactory.  *j  i 

357-  What  reason  is  there  why  a charg’d  d’affaires  should  not  be  considered  as 
fully  representing  the  head  of  the  office,  and  therefore  receiving  the  whole  salary? 
— In  the  first  place,  he  has  not  to  entertain  to  the  same  extent,  if  at  all;  and  his 
position  in  the  place  is  quite  a different  thing.  The  chargd  d affaires  is  not 
accrediied  to  the  sovereign,  only  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

358.  In  the  absence  of  the  ambassador,  does  not  the  secretary  of  the  embassy 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  ambassador  r — No ; he  has  not  access  to  the  sove- 
reign ; the  charge  d’affaires  has  no  credential  whatever  from  the  sovereign; 
the  minister  going  away  on  leave  presents  the  secretary  of  legation  as  charge 
d’affaires.  If  a minister  dies  at  his  post,  or  if  a chargd  d affaures  should  die 
before  the  minister’s  return,  the  person  who  might  be  named  as  charge  d affaires 
would  be  accredited  by  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  country  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  country  where  the  man  resided,  but  he  would  have  no 
representative  character. 

350.  Does  it  not  frequently  occur  that  the  most  important  transactions  pass 
through  the  hands,  and  are  concluded  by,  the  charge  d affaires?— ’That  cer- 
tainly is  the  case ; but  I am  only  stating  the  rule  of  the  general  diplomatic 
service  of  all  countries  in  regard  to  this  class  of  diplomatists.  1 1 4 « 

360.  Does  not  the  charg6  d’affaires  take  the  same  rank  as  the  head  ot 
a mission?— No;  he  takes  his  rank  as  chargd  d’affaires  with  other  charges 


361.  Would  not  a Secretary  of  Embassy,  acting  as  chargd  d affaires  take 
precedence  of  a Minister  Plenipotentiary  ? -Certainly  not;  he  would  take  his 
rank  after  the  lowest  chargd  d’affaires  in  the  court.  Formerly  it  was  the  prac- 
tice in  our  court  when  an  ambassador  took  his  leave  to  give  the  secretary  of  the 
embassy,  acting  in  the  room  of  the  ambassador,  credentials  as  Minister  Plfiiupo- 
tentiary ; it  was  a peculiarity  in  our  service,  when  on  retuim  of  tiie  ambassador 
thesecretarv  resumed,  as  regarded  his  own  mission,  the  position  of  secretary  ot 
embassy,  he  nevertheless  retained  in  the  precedency  of  the  court  w 
0.47. 
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E.  Esq.  resided,  his  precedency  according  to  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  his  credentials 

as  Minister  Plenipotentiary ; but  tliat  would  not  be  the  case  with  a charge 

18  April  1861.  d’affaires  ; he  is  merely  presented  for  the  special  occasion,  and  he  would  fall  again 
into  his  position  of  Secretary  of  Legation.  We  have  abolished  of  late  years  the 
practice  of  giving  a Secretary  of  Embassy  credentials  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

362.  Mr.  Layard.l  Lord  Napier  suggests  that  you  might  run  three  years’  leave 
of  absence  into  one ; do  you  approve  of  that  suggestion  ?— I think  that  that  would 
be  carrying  it  too  far.  1 think  that  four  months’  leave  of  absence  at  one  time  is 
quite  sufficient,  as  a general  rule ; with  respect  to  our  missions  in  Persia  and 
China,  we  have  laid  down  no  rule  about  them. 

363.  1 understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  extend  to  heads  of  missions  the 
same  privilege  as  is  now  extended  to  secretaries  and  attaches? — With  a certain 
qualification.  I would  relieve  them  from  the  sacrifice  of  one-half  of  their  salary, 
■which  is  now  imposed  on  them  however  short  their  absence  may  be ; but  I would 
impose  upon  them  a certain  sacrifice,  in  order  to  induce  them  not  to  stay  from 
their  posts  a longer  time  than  -was  reasonable.  It  is  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  that  a minister,  having  refreshed  his  mind  in  England,  should 
not  loiter  here  unnecessarily. 

• 364.  You  would  give  him  a certain  limited  leave  of  absence  ? — Yes ; I would 
allow  a minister  to  stay  away  from  his  post  a fortnight  without  deduction,  but  if 
he  stayed  away  a month  the  deduction,  I think,  should  extend  over  the  whole 
period,  according  to  a graduated  scale. 

365.  You  would  not  propose  to  give  the  head  of  a mission  two  months’  leave 
absolutely  r — I should  not  like  to  lay  down  as  a general  rule  that  the  head  of  a 
mission  had  a right  to  be  every  year  absent  two  months,  for  I think  the  public 
service  would  suffer  from  that ; 1 think  it  is  not  desirable,  in  most  posts,  that  a 
minister  should  be  away  every  year ; but  every  two  or  three  years  I would  let  him 
come  home  for  three  or  four  months ; I think  that  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
head  of  a mission,  with  due  regard  to  the  public  service. 

366.  Would  you  extend  the  fortnight  in  the  case  of  missions  at  great  distances, 
such  as  America? — That  is  a difficulty.  If  the  minister  goes  to  Canada  he  is 
mulcted  now  in  half  of  his  salary.  If  a minister  goes  out  of  tlie  dominions  of  the 
sovereign  to  which  be  is  accredited,  he  is  mulcted  in  half  his  salary. 

367.  But  suppose  he  had  gone  to  meet  the  Prince  in  Canada  ? — Then  he  would 
have  been  on  public  service. 

368.  You  would  give  him  a fortnight  in  England,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
travelling  would  of  course  include  any  reasonable  time? — Yes;  I should  not 
object  to  that. 

369.  Mr.  Hankey!\  If  the  ambassador  at  Vienna  was  entitled  to  7,900 1.  a year, 
which  is  his  salary  marked  down,  and  a house,  for  his  services,  do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  reduce  that  income  simply  because  the  ambassador  is  absent  three 
months  in  a year  by  permission,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  ambassador  at  his  usual  residence  had  been  diminished  ? — I can  hardly  answer 
that  question,  put  in  that  way. 

370.  Do  you  think  that  his  total  income  should  be  diminished  in  consequence 
of  being  absent  ?—  Certainly  I think  it  should  be. 

371-2.  Is  it  not  usual  that  foreign  ministers  apply  for  their  leave  of  absence  at  a 
period  when  there  aie  no  court  representations,  and  when  the  usual  expenses 
therefore  of  attending  at  the  court  are  for  a time  suspended  ?— I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  foreign  courts ; but  I would  observe  that  the  season 
when  court  representations  are  not  going  on,  is  the  very  time  when  probably  a 
good  deal  of  expense  falls  upon  a minister  in  entertaining  English  travellers,  who 
take  that  season  for  travelling  abroad ; in  t!ie  summer,  and  also  in  the  autumn,  the 
Continent  is  swarming  with  English  travellers. 

373.  Have  you  read  the  letter  written  from  Lord  Cowley,  and  printed  amongst 
these  Papers,  dated  the  18th  of  December  I860,  in  ■which  he  alludes  particularly 
to  that  point  ? — Yes. 

374.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Cowley  on  tins  sub- 
ject in  the  1st  2d  and  3d  paragraphs  in  page  63,  “The  first  point  which  I thus 
venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordship’s  consideration,  is  the  hardship  to  which 
ambassadors  and  ministers  are  exposed  by  the  regulation  which  deprives  them  of 
half  their  salaries  whenever  they  may  be  absent  from  their  posts  on  leave.  Before 
I allude  £0  the  consequences  which  this  regulation  indirectly  produces  on  the 

efficiency 
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efficiency  of  the  service,  allow  me  to  treat  it  as  a simple  matter  of  pounds,  shl-  £.  lu„mo-,d,  Esi- 

liore,  and  pence;  no  ambassador  or  minister,  on  going  home  on  a short  leave,  

can  net  rid  of  his  house,  sell  his  horses,  and  break  up  bis  establishment;  he  is  i8  April  1861, 

obliged  to  keep  them  all,  and  he  is,  moreover,  exposed  to  the  additional  rapense 

of  lodging  himself  while  on  leave,  and  of  paying  the  expenses  of  his  journey 

home  and  back  to  his  post ; the  answer  no  doubt  is  simple ; there  is  no  necessity 

for  his  leaving  his  post,  and  incurring  these  extra  expenses  ; and  this,  indeed,  is 

the  reasoning  which,  as  a matter  of  necessity,  is  too  often  acted  npon,  bnt  it  is 

not  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service”? — I think  I have  already  said  that 

for  a fortnight’s  absence  I would  make  no  deduction  at  all,  but  if  the  absence 

extended  beyond  that  time,  the  minister  should,  1 think,  be  subject  to  a certain 

dednctiom  „„agTaph,  Lord  Cowley  thus  expresses  himself:  “In  the  plan 

which  I thus  advocate,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  any  extra  allowance  for 

the  secretary  while  acting  as  charge  d’affaires.  This  may  at 

hard  hut  I would  beg  to  observe,  that  he  is  not  necessarily  subjected  to  any  extra 

eScnse  Nobody  expects  him  to  entertain,  and  I hardly  doubt  that  there  are  few 

nentlemen  in  the”  service  who  would  not  willingly  abandon  the  chances  wffieh 

they  now  have  of  here  and  there  getting  an  extra  100  1.  for  the  certainty  "J"-” 

arrfved  at  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession,  tliev  would  not  subjected  to 

the  curtailment,  which  is  the  rule  of  the  service  now.  Do  you  think  that  Loid 

Cowley  could  then  have  alluded  to  only  a fortnight  s absence,  or  to 

which  a minister  occasionally  takes  of  from  three  to  four  months  P“‘ 

I cannot  say  what  Lord  Cowley  was  alluding  to,  but  at  the  same  1 
anree  with  Lord  Cowley  at  all  in  his  proposition ; because  I think  it  is  fair  that  a 
cLrgd  d’affaires,  acting^ as  the  head  of  a mission,  should  receive 
theeVtra  duty  and  responsibility  thrown  upon  him;  I certmnly  have  heard 
toretary  no/dissent  from  the  proposition  as  put  m Lord  Cowleys  despatch. 

Lord  Cowley,  in  one  of  those  paragraphs,  says,  “ I 

rp^icatn"“  Wtat  I oJject  to  in  the  present  system  is,  that  it  is  a uniform  deduc 

tion ; I think  it  ought  to  be  upon  a graduated  scale. 


0.4?. 
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Mr.  Monckton  Milaes. 
Lord  John  Hussell. 
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Mr.  MOINCKTON  MILNES,  intiie  Chair. 


22  April  i86i, 


Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

E.  Jiammoni,  Esq.  377*  Chairman^  YOU  have  put  in  a Statement  showing  the  amount  of 
annual  salary  assigned  to  the  post  of  each  ambassador  and  minister  in  Her 
Majesty  s diplomatic  service;  the  amount  of  salary  per  day,  the  amount  of  half 
salary  per  day,  abated  during  absence  from  post  on  private  matters ; the 
amount  of  allowance  per  day  assigned  to  the  acting  cbarge-d’affaires  during  the 
absence  of  his  chief;  the  net  amount  of  salary  less  issued  when  the  minister  is 
absent,  after  providing  for  the  allowance  to  the  charg^-d’aifaires.”  By  this  it 
v^uld  appear  that  there  is  a considerable  saving  to  the  public  service  daring  the 
absence  of  any  minister  from  his  post ; do  you  think  that,  upon  any  just  principle, 
service  ought  to  gain  by  the  absence  of  a minister? — I apprehend  that 
the  object  was  partly  to  prevent  ministers  staying  unnecessarily  away  from  .their 
posts  ; partly  the  consideration  that  when  they  were  at  their  posts  they  incurred 
greater  expenses  in  representation,  than  they  would  incur  when  absent  on  leave 
irom  their  posts ; I apprehend  that  those  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  deduction 
was  made. 

378.  Is  it  supposed  that  the  expenses  of  representation  in  this  case  are  trans- 
erred^  lo  the  chargd-d  affaires,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  person  acting  as  charge- 
a affaires  ought  to  spend,  in  representation,  as  much  as  the  minister?— Certainly 
not ; and  he  does  not  receive  the  same  pount  of  emolument.  But  I think  it  is 
light  to  give  a man  a reward  for  additional  labour  and  responsibility  thrown 
upon  him.  There  may  be  indeed  very  little  additional  expense,  but  he  may  have 
to  ask  a few  people  to  dinner,  whom  the  minister,  if  he  had  been  there,  would 
have  asked.  I imagine  that  the  allowance  to  the  charg^-d’affaires  is  made  more 
m consideration  of  the  increased  responsibility  cast  upon  him.  We  may  expect 
the  minister  to  spend  his  salary  to  a certain  extent  for  purposes  of  representation. 

379.  It  IS  stated  in  this  correspondence,  that  the  heads  of  missions  are  gene- 
rally absent  during  that  tune  of  the  year,  namely,  the  summer,  when  there  is  less 
business  going  on.  Is  not  that  exactly  the  time  when  there  are  more  English 
people  travellmg  on  the  Continent,  and  therefore  more  demand  upon  the  hospi- 
tahties  of  the  minister?--!  should  conceive  that  there  must  be  a fair  amount  of 

throughout  what  would  be,  in  the  Court  circle  at  the  place, 

the  dull  season. 

380.  If  that  is  so.  why  should  not  the  chargA-d’affaires  have  the  same  allow- 

ance  for  representation  that  the  minister  has  ’—Because  so  much  is  not  expected 
™ ™ ^ may  have  a small  house  of  his  own;  he  does  not  go  into  the 

ambassador  s house ; and  his  means  of  entertainment  are  limited  ; you  cannot 
expect  a charg4-d  affaires,  with  600  1.  a year,  and  with  only  4 1,  a day  in 
addition,  to  entertain,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  minister  with  4,000  1.  a year 

381.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  think  that  one  month's  leave  of  absence  "in  a year 
could  be  gi  ven  to  the  heads  of  missions  without  deducting  from  their  pay ’—I  think 
I suggested  that  1 6 days  might  be  given  absolutely,  exclusive  of  the  time  occupied 
in  travelling,  which  would  be  very  nearly  a month  without  deduction,  and  then  I 
said  thai  if  he  extended  lus  leave  in  England,  or  out  of  the  country,  exclusive  of 

his 
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his  journey,  above  16  days,  I think  a deduction  sliould  be  made,  for  the  whole  £.  Nammond,  Esq. 

period,  including  the  16  days,  that  he  was  absent,  not  so  large  as  it  is  now,  but  

say  one-sixth,  and  so  have  a graduated  scale  ; I would  not  put  a man  upon  his  aa  April  x86i. 
half  salary  unless  he  staid  away  three  months  for  his  own  convenience ; but  we 
should  have  to  frame  a scale. 

382.  Lord  Harry  Vane^  Is  it  any  hardship  when  a man  is  not  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office  that  his  salary  should  be  diminished  correspondingly? — 

1 think  that  there  should  be  a fair  amount  of  deduction,  but  I think  that  we  are 
rather  too  strict,  and  that  the  plea  urged  by  the  ministers,  that  they  cannot  for 
a short  leave  of  absence  break  up  their  establishments  altogether,  is  to  a certain 
extent  valid ; but  I think  that  we  should  deduct  a certain  part  of  the  salary  as  a 
check  upon  too  long  absences. 

383.  Although  their  establishments  are  not  altogether  broken  up,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  when  they  quit  their  posts,  their  expenses  are  very  largely  diminished  ? 

— I should  have  thought  so,  certainly;  that  was  my  impression,  but  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  ministers  are  at  variance  with  that  impression. 

384.  Is  it  not  the  fact  also,  that  the  chargd-d’affaires  who  represents  the 
minister  during  his  absence,  does  not  live  in  the  minister’s  residence,  but 
remains  in  his  own  house? — The  rule  vdth  respect  to  residence  is  this,  that  if  the 
minister  does  not  allow  the  charg6-d’affaires  to  occupy  the  mission  house 
during  his  absence,  a portion  of  his  allowance  for  house-rent  must  be  given  to 
the  charg6-d’afiaires;  that  is  the  rule  of  the  service. 

385.  Does  this  apply  to  a short  period  or  absence;  say  a fortnight  or  a month? 

I can  hardly  say  as  to  a fortnight ; but  for  a month,  I should  think  it  would 

apply. 

^i86.  Can  vou  state  to  the  Committee  when  that  rule  was  introduced?— 

In  1849. 

387.  "With  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  cliarg6-d’a0'aires  during  the  absence 
of  the  minister,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  charge-d’affaires  is  not  called  upon^  by 
the  usaees  of  diplomacy  to  receive  at  all? — I should  say  that  the  charg6-d  affaires 
could  hardly  help  seeing  a few  people;  but  we  do  not  lay  down  any  rule  that 
even  an  ambassador  should  receive.  I should  think  that  an  ambassador  might  and 
would  receive,  according  to  his  view  of  his  duties  and  his  means  of  expenditure. 

The  charg^-d’affaires,  I should  think,  w’hea  English  people  were  passing  through 
the  place,  would  probably  be  disposed  to  invite  them  to  a moderate  extent  to 
dinner;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  against  him  for  not  doing  so. 

388.  Are  you  aware  that  in  all  the  foreign  services  it  is  not  the  case  that  the 

charg^-d’affaires  is  at  all  expected  to  receive,  except  be  be  charg^-d’affaires 
during  a very  long  absence  of  the  minister? — No;  1 am  not  aware  at  all  of 
what  the  rule  in  foreign-missions  is.  , i . t 

380,  Mr.  Layard:\  Would  you  make  no  distinction  m the  deduction  made 
when  the  house  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  when  the  bouse  rent  is  paid  by 
the  head  of  the  mission  ; or  in  any  change  that  you  might  propose,  would  you 
keep  the  deduction  at  the  same  rate  in  both  cases  ?— The  minister  has  an  allow- 
ance for  house  rent,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  what  ought  to  be  his  house  rent. 

I do  not  say  that  it  does  so  in  all  instances ; but  that  is  in  addition  to  his  salary- 
Where  tha:e  is  s government  house,  there  is  no  allowance  for  house  rent. 

qqo.  The  Judge  Advocate.]  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  what  constitutes  absence  by 
a minister;  suppose  for  example,  that  he  is  absent  from  h.s  official  house,  and  is 
resident  in  the  country  ?— That  is  not  considered  leave  of  absence ; it  must  be 
absence  from  the  dominions  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited. 

IQ1.  Lord  Stanley.]  As  long  as  he  is  in  the  State  to  whose  Governinent  he  is 
accredited,  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  residence  ?— Yes ; but  supposing  he  leases 
his  residence,  Vienna  for  instance,  on  leave  of  absence,  a d^uction  takes  place 
from  the  day  that  he  leaves  Vienna.  If  the  minister  were  living  at 
or  Baden,  or  went  down  to  Grate,  no  deduction  would  take  place,  and  he  would 
not  present  the  chargd-d’affaires,  for  in  that  case  a deduction  would  be  made ; 
the  chargh-d’affaires'  allowance  commences  from  the  presentation  of  the  chargd- 

Judge.  Advocate.]  Is  it  the  practice  fora  minister  to  be  absent  during 
a portion  of  the  year  from  the  capital,  but  witliin  the  territory?— I ca^nnot  ex- 
actly say  ; itderends  very  much  upon  the  capital;  at  Vienna,  I think,  and  at 
Paris,  lie  generally  goes  into  the  neighbourhood  ; 1 do  not  think  that  liedoes  so  at 
Berliu,  hut  at. St.  Petersburgh  he  does. 

0.47.  E 4 
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393.  Do  you  think  that  the  rule  which  causes  a deduction  to  be  made  during- 
the  absence  of  a minister  from  the  country  has  a tendency  to  make  a minister 
reside  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  rather  than  come  home  to 
England  ? — I think  that  it  is  a check  upon  too  lon^  absences  from  the  country  ; 
but  I do  not  know  that  it  ought  to  operate  against  a reasonable  period  of 
absence  ; I think  that  a minister  should  occasionally  come  home  ; but  I do  not 
think  that  he  requires  to  come,  or  that  he  ought  to  come  home  as  frequently  as  a 
secretary  or  an  attachd  ; I think  that  the  country  has  a right  to  expect  that  the 
head  of  a mission  should  be  generally  resident  at  the  mission. 

394.  Suppose  that  a minister,  during  the  period  of  his  absence,  comes  home 
to  England,  a deduction  is  then  made  from  his  salary  ? — Yes. 

395.  Then  suppose  that,  instead  of  coming  home  to  England,  he  goes  to  some 
place  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  but  is  practically  absent  from  the 
capital ; do  you  think  that  that  rule  has  a tendency  to  induce  him  to  pass  his 
period  of  absence  from  the  capital  in  the  country,  rather  than  in  England  r — -I 
do  not  imagine  that  that  operates  very  much ; but  I have  no  means  of  judging  j 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  is  at  Brussels,  goes  to  live  near  Namur  in  the 
summer ; but  now-a-days,  ready  access  to  the  capital  is  in  most  cases  afforded 
by  railways. 

396.  Mr.  Hope."]  No  permission  is  required  from  the  Foreign  Office,  unless 
they  leave  the  country  altogether  ? — No ; but  1 apprehend  that  the  minister 
would  for  the  convenience  of  communication  by  messenger,  or  by  telegraph,  let 
it  be  kno-wn  in  the  office  that  he  was  residing  at  such  and  such  a place,  but  there 
is  no  occasion  to  ask  leave;  the  Secretary  of  State  might  indeed  say,  I think 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  you  had  better  remain  in  the  capital,  and  the 
minister  would  do  so. 

397.  There  are  no  fixed  periods  for  the  continuance  of  the  same  minister  at 
any  one  mission,  are  there  ? — No. 

398.  Not  even  an  understanding  upon  the  subject? — No  understanding  at  all ; 
Sir  John  Milbanke,  I think,  has  been  at  his  mission  above  17  years;  and  Sir 
Henry  "WyTine,  I believe,  was  29  years  at  Copeniiagen 

399.  But  do  you  think  that  that  is  advisable  ? — It  is  a question  that  is  very 
frequently  debated  ; a man  may  acquire  great  influence  at  a place,  if  he  is  a 
person  calculated  to  acquire  it,  by  long  residence.  Some  foreign  Ministers  have 
resided  in  this  country  a long  while  ; Baron  Bruunow  has  been  here,  I believe, 
altogether  about  17  years;  the  Hanoverian  minister  about  20;  M.  Van  de 
Weyer  has  been  here  since  1831 ; I believe  the  Bavarian  Minister  has  been  here 
nearly  as  long ; M.  Musurus  has  been  here  a long  while ; the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
was  here  betw'een  12  and  13  years. 

400.  Mr.  Hankey^  Is  it  not  considered  an  advantage  to  a Secretary  of 
Legation  to  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  position  of  a charji^-d’afi'aires,  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  allowance? — Unquestionably;  a man  would  rather  be  the 
head  of  a mission  than  be  a subordinate  member  of  it ; it  affords  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself. 

401.  Quite  irrespective  of  the  salary  and  the  allowance  ? — Yes ; but  still  the 
Government  think  it  right  that  a man  should  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
responsibility. 

402.  Chairman.']  Do  you  wish  to  put  in  any  additional  statement  with  regard 
to  the  attaches  r — It  seemed  to  me  the  last  time  that  I was  here  that  an  impres- 
sion rather  prevailed  that  the  unpaid  attaches  -were  hardly  dealt  with  in  not 
having  been  apprised,  before  they  took  their  attachdship,  that  they  would  be 
unpaid  for  a long  while,  and  have  to  expend  a certain  amount  of  money  during 
the  time.  My  answer  -was,  that  I was  not  aware  of  what  passed  between  the 
Seeretary  of  State  and  the  person  who  applied  for  an  altaeheship.  That  was  the 
only  answer  that  I could  then  give,  but  I thought  the  Committee  would  like  me 
to  make  some  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  and  since  I was  last  before  the  Com- 
mittee I have  done  so.  I have  made  inquiries  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by 
the  gentlemen  in  the  office  I am  informed  that  it  is  a thing  perfectly  noto- 
rious, and  that  every  person  who  has  applied  for  an  altaeheship  must  have  known 
that  lie  would  be  unpaid  for  a long  time,  and  of  course  that  he  must  live  upou 
his  ovvn  resources,  and  therefore  no  person  could  De  ignorant  that,  upou  going 
to  a large  foreign  capital,  his  expenses  must  be  greater  or  less  as  the  case  might 
be.  I have  asked  the  same  questions  abroad,  as  far  as  I could  do  so,  and  from  two 
of  our  large  missions,  the  answer  I have  received  has  been,  that  the  attaches 

did 
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did  not  require  to  be  told;  that  it  was  a matter  of  perfect  notoriety  to  all  of  tliem  that  E.  I£amnond,Ziq. 
they  were  to  be  unpaid,  and  that  they  would  have  to  live  upon  their  own  resources, 
perhaps  for  five  years.  I may  mention  also  that  with  respect  to  their  expenses  1 22  Apnl  1861. 

put  the  limit  down  at  between  400Z.  and  6OOZ.  On  that  point  I have  also  been 
making  inquiries,  and  I find  that  although,  in  some  of  the  minor  courts,  a 
man  might  perhaps  live  on  300  Z.  a year,  in  the  principal  courts  he  could  not  live 
respectably  under  the  sums  I have  stated,  between  400/.  and  QOO 1.  a year,  and  in 
some  instances  more  ; I mean  not  living  extravagantly,  but  iu  a way  that  might 
be  fairly  expected  from  a person  in  the  position  of  an  attache,  economically,  not 
extravagantly.  There  is  another  point  that  I want  to  allude  to,  which  is  this: 
there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  I thought  that  perhaps  ministers  did  not  act 
fairly  by  their  attaches,  in  not  giving  them  opportunities, by  introductions,  of  going 
into  society.  Now,  as  far  as  I have  heard,  from  inquiries  made  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  fault  of  that,  if  it  does  take  place,  does  not  rest  with  the  minister,  but 
it  rather  rests  with  the  disposition  of  the  young  men  themselves;  for  it  is  a 
notorious  thing,  I am  told,  as  regards  the  attaches  generally,  that  they  do  not  like 
going  into  society.  I did  not  advert  to  that  the  other  day,  as  I was  rather  taken 
by  surprise  ; but  I now  remember,  that,  in  one  of  our  circulars,  issued  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  attaches 
to  go  into  society.  One  of  our  ministers  complained  that  his  attaches  did  not  go 
out  into  society,  and  that  they  were  not  so  useful  as  they  ought  to  be  iu  conse- 
quence; and,  therefore,  Circular  No.  5,  in  page  4,  was  published. 

403.. Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  Is  not  that  rather  some  evidence  that  you  have  not 
now  got  men  who  take  a special  interest  in  their  duties  ? — I am  afraid  it  is ; as 
regards,  however,  only  their  social  duties  ; the  English  attaches  like  rather  to  live 
am'ono-  themselves,  and  in  a certain  society  which  they  prefer,  which  is  more 
pleasant  to  them,  and  they  would  rather  not  go  into  the  high  society  of  the  place. 

404.  Is  not  the  best  society  in  Paris  at  this  moment  highly  intellectual  society 
and  the  best  in  point  of  rank?— I am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  French 
society  to  be  able  to  say. 

405.  Ut.  Bankey.]  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  unpaid  attaches  would 
be  fairly  treated  with  reference  to  their  original  appointments,  if  they  were  not 
placed  on  the  list  of  paid  attaches  for  eight  or  nine  years  after  their  first  appoint- 
ments?—Every  person  goinginto  a profession  takes  the  chances  ofit,  and  he  must 
take  his  promotion  as  it  comes;  you  cannot  kill  off  men  to  make  their  juniors  paid 
attaches. 

406.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  practice  in  our  Foreign  Office  iu  the  case  of  the 
extinction  of  a mission,  such  as  lately  occurred  in  Italy,  as  to  ihafersonneli—Ki 
renards  the  persmnel,  unfortunately,  they  are  en  disponibihti,  without  pay. 

® , I al._  aci-irina  r\f  fVlIo  mnYItW  fltlV 


“407  Has  there  ever  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  any  regu- 
lation,’ such  as  that  which  exists,  I believe,  in  most  foreign  countnes;  that  of 
having  a halthpaid  diplomatic  establishment?— No,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
unless^ a man  has  served  his  time  for  a pension  ; if  he  is  placed  in  the  situation,  ol 
which  I gave  an  instance  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hlliot,  he  can  receive 
nothing  unless  employment  can  be  found  for  him. 

4os!  Would  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  use  any  P'jrtion  of 
the  diplomatic  fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  allowance  ?— I should  think 
that  it  might  be  used  ; but  the  practice  would  require  to  be  Hedged  round  with 
very  greaf  precautions  and  very  strict  limitations,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses,  and 
to  prevent  irregular  pensions  being  constituted  ; any  such  allowance  ^ loi 

a vCTy  limited  period,  and  under  very  strict  rules,  which,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
might  be  attended  with  disadvantage  to  the  minister,  "opposed  is  of  very 

rare  occurrence.  I think  that  since  I have  been  in  the  office  there  have 
above  two  or  three  such  cases  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  missions.  When 
Sir  Haniillon  Seymour  came  from  Russia  he  had  served  his  .me  and  went  u^on 
his  pension ; the  Secretary  of  Legation  was,  1 think,  provided  fo.  bj  a new 
appointment.  , 

409,  Chairman]  Would  there  be  any  difficulty,  the  cases  being  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional, in  laying-'down  a rule  which  would  enable  the  Foreign  Mimste  m some 
degree,  to  mitigate  the  hardness  ol  such  a position . se-  rillatnhle  ■ 

should  clog  it  with  a condition  which,  perhaps,  would  render  it  very  ’ 

for  the  condition  should  be,  that  such  a minister  should  take 
which  became  vacant,  whatever  that  mission  might  be,  and  m the  lottery  ot 
0.47. 
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sions  it  might  not  turn  out  to  be  a prize ; I tlhnk  that  the  public  would  have  a, 
right  to  require  a condition  of  that  kind. 

410.  Does  the  Foreign  Minister  at  the  present  time  g'enerally  require  that  a 
diplomatic  servant  should  go  to  the  place  to  which  he  may  be  appointed  r — I do 

not  think  thatwe  require  that  absolutely.  If  a man,  as  matters  now  stand,  should 
prefer  to  remain  out  of  his  profession  until  a more  suitable  opportunity  arose,  I do 
not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  press  him  ; if  he  were  upon  his  pen- 
sion, and  refused  to  go,  then  he  would  incur  the  lorfeitui'e  of  his  pension ; but  I 
do  not  think,  generally  speaking,  that  any  Secretary  of  State  would  press  a man 
to  go  verv  much  against  his  will ; and  the  only  reason  why  I say  that  I would 
have  a man  compelled  to  go,  is  in  order  to  avoid  defeating  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature  by  creating  a new  class  of  pensions. 

41 1.  Did  you  not  say  that  these  cases  are  so  rare  and  exceptional,  I mean 
cases  of  the  political  extinction  of  a mission,  that  there  would  be  very  little  evil 
to  provide  against  — Yes  ; but  it  is  always  a dangerous  thing  to  open  a door 
of  that  kind.  If  you  admitted  such  a plea  you  would  shortly  have  the  jdea  ol  ill 
health,  and  it  would  be  urged  that  it  would  be  hard  that  a man  should  be  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  in  consequence  of  a calamity  which  he  could  not  guard  against, 
and  which  might  be  alleged  to  have  originated  from  his  professional  services. 

412.  Does  not  this  place  the  diplomatic  service  at  a disadvantage  to  which 
no  other  portion  of  the  public  service  is  subjected,  by  the  necessary  extinction 
of  his  office  without  any  compensation  being  given  to  him  ? — That  certainly  is  so ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  diplomatic  service  carries  with  it  special  advantages 
which  other  services  do  not  enjoy ; but  I think  that  the  evil  to  which  you  allude 
might  be  more  effectually  remedied,  and  without  opening  a door  to  dangerous, 
abuses,  by  adopting  some  such  suggestion  as  I have  made  to  the  Committee, 
namely,  that  the  first  and  second  attaches  should  have  commissions  under  the 
Sign  Manual  as  second  and  third  secretaries,  which  I tliinlt  would  give  them, 
under  the  Act  of  Farliaraent,  a right  to  date  their  pensions  from  the  issue  of  such 
commissions.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  .Mr.  Elliot,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I have 
before  referred,  would  now  have  been  upon  his  pension.  I do  not  think  that  it 
would  have  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Stuart ; but  it  is  much  more  easy  to  find  a 
place  for  a secretary  tiian  for  a minister. 

413.  Mr,  Hankey.']  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  would  be  a hardship  if  a 
Secretary  of  Legation  were  removed  from  his  post  on  account  of  the  cession  of 
his  mission,  his  salary  being  thereby  suspended,  so  that  he  would  be  deprived 
witliout  any  fault  of  his  own  of  any  power  to  gaiu  a pension,  wliile  other  secre- 
taries, junior  to  him  in  the  service,  would  be  acquiring  their  right  to  pensions  ? 
— My  answer  to  that  question  is,  tlmt  because  he  is  out  of  employment  he  is  not 
necessarily  forfeiting  his  time.  A man  must  be  15  years  from  the  date  of  his 
commission,  hut  he  need  only  serve  10  ; and  it  is  not  probable  that  a Secretary 
of  Legation  would  be  out  of  employment  for  five  yeays,  except  by  his  own  good 
will.  As  far  as  I understand  you,  the  effect  of  your  proposition  would  be,  that  in 
order  that  a Secretary  of  Legation,  whose  mission  has  been  abolished,  may  be  kept, 
in  employment,  some  other  secretary,  who  may  he  doing  his  duty  very  faithfully, 
is  to  be  turned  out  of  his  post.  I think  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  the  other 
secretary  if  you  did  that ; very  unjust  indeed. 

474.  If  two  Secretaries  of  Legation  have  each  served  15  years,  and  one  of 
them  is  deprived  of  his  piost  by  the  cession  of  his  masion,  would  it  not  be  a 
very  hard  thing  at  the  end  of  years  if  the  one  who  remained  in  his  post  obtained 
his  pension,  while  the  other  becoming  ill  and  requiring  his  pension,  or  from  any 
cause  wanting  assistance,  was  entirely  deprived  of  all  power  to  get  a pension  by 
having  lost  his  post?  — It  is  a hardship  which  admits  of  no  remedy  that 
I can  see;  there  is  no  wish  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  keep  a man  from  earning 
his  ])ension,  or  to  keep  him  out  of  employment;  but  there  may  be  no  possibility 
of  avoiding  it,  for,  if  you  abolish  a mission,  you  may  be  unable  to  provide  for  a 
man  immediately. 

415.  Mr.  Layard.']  Do  you  propose  to  make  the  operation  of  the  commission 
retros|3ective? — If  it  could  be  made  retrospective,  I should  be  glad  to  see  it  made 
so  ; but  whether  it  could  be  so  made,  I cannot  say;  I think,  if  possible,  it  should  - 
be  so  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  served  for  a long  time. 

416.  Mr.  Hoye^  The  rule  as  to  being  “en  dispoiiibiliU”  to  all  the 

foreign  services,  does  it  not  ? — I believe  it  does. 

417.  Chairman.']  I believe  tJiat  lately  Lord  Wodehouse  addressed  a memo- 

rand  um 
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randum  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  asking  their  opinbns^  as  to  an  E.  Esq. 

interchange  of  duties  witli  the  members  of  the  diploinatio  service  ?— Tes,  it  was  , 

a joint  meraorandum  by  LorcH\’oodhouse  and  myself.  _ 32  pn  i . 

418.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  haud  in  to  tlie  Committee  llie  memo- 

randum,  and  the  answers  received? — Yes.  {The  mme  being  handed  in.)  Vide  Appendix. 

419.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  inferences  that 

you  would  draw  from  those  opinions,  or  auy  reccmmendatioii  that  you  desire  lo 
make  respecting  them  '—The  chief  inference  tliat  I would  draw  from  them  is, 
that  the  clerks  would  wish  that  there  should  be  a greater  extension  of  the  prac- 
tice  which  ])revails  now,  of  allowing  them  to  go  for  a time  to  serve  in  a foreign 
mission,  and  then,  come  back  to  the  office  ; and  with  the  view  to  facilitate  their 
doing  so,  that  the  principle  should  be  extended  by  allowing  their  places  in  the 
office,  during-  their  absence,  to  be  supplied  by  attaches  from  abroad.  I observe 
that  the  whole  of  the  opinions  of  the  clerks  are  based  upon  its^  being  a voluntary 
arrangement,  and  they,  therefore,  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
a compulsory  arrangement.  It  was  a mistake,  on  the  part  of  the  questioners,  m 
not  putting  that  also  before  tliem.  But,  as  a temporary  arrangement,  so  far  as 
regards  the  clerks  going  abroad,  I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  that  practice 
should  be  carried  out,  and  perhaps  rather  extended,  u 

420.  Will  you  state,  hrst  of  all,  how  you  think  such  an  interchange  would  atiect 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Foreign  Office? — I imagine  that  Foreign  Office 
clerks  going  into  chanceries  abroad  would  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  there. 

They  would  carry  with  them  habits  of  busiiiess  and  attention  to  their  duties, 
which  they  acquire  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  they  would  give  good  instruction, 
to  the  attaches  of  the  mission/  So  far  as  that  goes,  they  would  be  very  usetul. 

•I  believe  that  in  a chancery,  they  are  always  very  glad  to  have  clerks  troiu  the 
Foreign  Office.  I may  say,  that  when  the  establishment  of  the  Foreign  Office 
was  re-cast  in  1854,  it  was  re-cast  with  the  view  that  there  might  be  always  two 

clerks  abroad.  » , x , ..  1 

421 . Mr.  iJope.1  Out  of  how  many  ?— Out  of  42;  but  I do  not  say  tlmt  we  have 
always  been  able  to  carry  that  plan  out ; sometimes  we  have  had  clerks  emp  oyed 
in  the  Private  Secretary’s  department,  and  sometimes  we  have  had  great  sickness 
in  the  office,  and  clerks  have  been  obliged  to  stay  away ; and  sometimes  we 
have  had  great  pressure  of  business,  which  made  it  inconvenient  to  oiininish  the 
strength  of  out  clerks  ; but  as  a general  rule,  I should  be  glad  to  see  two  clerks 
abroad,  irrespective  of  any  question  of  mterchanoe  with  “““f 

general  duties  of  an  attachi,  I consider  that  the  chancery  work  i.  on  whole 
fhe  least  important ; but  to  beareally  gooil  attachb,  a young  man  should  posse^  he 
habit  of  paying  attention  to  things  winch  are  g-omg  on  iii  society,  and  lepoiting 

whutheh^oblerved  to  the  ambassador;  I doubt  very  much  who  ler 

training  of  our  clerks  is  of  that  character  which  would  inaUe  hern  very  good 
attachfa,  but  that  depends  very  much  upon  ti.e  men ; I should  say  that  the 
education  of  a clerk  in  a Governnient  otbce  rs  not  the  best  for  an  attache, 
there  he  has  his  resources  all  within  his  reach,  and  he  has  only  to  have  recouisc 
to  them;  but  an  attachd  has  to  depend  a good  deal  upon  own  veadmesa 
to  cultivate  habits  of  observation  and  attention  as  to  -what  may  be  going  on, 
which  are  norqnalifications  ordinarily  required  of  a clerk  u.  a Government 
office  ; I think  that  that  is  about  the  distinction  I would  dra"’- 

A22  Clwirman  1 Are  the  Committee  to  infer  from  that  that  you  w ould  recoui 
mend  ’that  those  clerks  who  became  atlaohds  should  be  on 

amission  from  that  of  the  other  attachfe  1-No,  I should 

could  not  be  on  a separate  footing,  because 

lately  introduced  since  the  examinatrons  by  he  Civil  Service 

began,  and  even  before  that,  of  making  all  attaches  P“f  ‘h  oug  i a “ttariwp 

prlnticeship  in  the  office,  they  are  all  very  well  acquaint  d with  the  "’en  'n 

office,  and  there  is  a certain  brotherhood  ainong  tticm, 

no  social  distinction  between  them;  the  only  might  hm,  tMUho 

great  experience  in,  office  work  which  a Foieign  ■n:<5rpr  would  be  very 

him  would  give  him  a certain  amount  of  le-.ui, 

likely  to  depend  more  upon  him  ; hat  although  I thin  i = ‘ cin^pd  as  to  the 
for  the  clerks  to  go  abroad,  I think  that  a hnrrt  f 

number  to  be  abroad  at  one  time,  and  that  they  should  ^ for  their 

, and;  as  it  were,  for  education  for  the  purposes  of  the  office,  latliei  than 

own  amusement.  2,  Would 

0.47.  ^ ^ 
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423.  Would  not  anything  like  a considerable  enlargement  of  this  system 
necessarily  require  that  the  attaches  should  be  paid,  as  you  would  have  foreign 
Office  clerks  in  a cliancery  who  were  paid,  working  by  the  side  of  unpaid 
attaches? — No,  I do  not  think  that  would  be  so;  it  would  be  a temporary 
arrangement  that  would  be  perfectly  understood  ; it  exists  at  present,  and  I never 
heard  an  exception  taken  against  it.  As  to  attaches,  they  can  live  periiaps  in 
London  at  a cheaper  rate  than  they  could  abroad. 

424.  You  do  not  intend,  I suppose,  that  when  these  clerks  go  into  foreign 
missions,  their  salaries  should  cease? — Certainly  not ; and  not  only  is  that  not 
the  case  now,  but  we  always  give  them  a moderate  gratuity,  iu  order  to  enable 
them  to  fit  themselves  out. 

425.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Office  are  acting  abroad 
as  integral  parts  of  a Mission? — They  are  attached  as  regularly  to  a mission  as 
any  other  attach^ ; tliere  is  tlie  same  letter  of  attachment,  or  substantially  the 
same,  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  any  other  attach^. 

426.  If  that  system  became  more  general,  would  it  not  be  practicable  to  have 
a portion  of  the  attaches  paid,  instead  of  having  them  in  this  way  working  by  the 
side  of  those  who  were  unpaid  ? — The  Foreign  Office  clerks  in  that  case  would 
be  practically  paid  attaches. 

427.  I understand  that,  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service,  you  see  no 
advantage  in  an  extension  of  this  principle;  but  how  would  an  extension  of  it 
to  any  considerable  extent  affect  the  working  in  the  Foreign  Office  itself? — 
I think  it  would  be  extremely  useful  in  the  Foreign  Office  ; a clerk  who  has  been 
abroad  is  always  a more  useful  person  in  the  office;  he  learns  the  habits  of  a 
mission,  and  the  working  of  foreign  diplomacy;  and  he  becomes  therefore 
a much  better  clerk;  and  all  those  who  Jiave  been  abroad  say,  1 believe,  that 
they  have  derived  very  great  benefit  from  it.  I have  been  abroad  twice  in  the 
Course  of  my  career,  and  I certainly  feel  the  advantage  of  it  every  day. 

428.  In  one  of  these  memoranda  I find  this  passage  : “ I have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  a benefit  to  the  service  abroad  to  have  a good  working  clerk  substi- 
tuted for  an  indifferent  attachd  ; t)Ut  the  chances  are  that  iu  the  same  proportion 
as  the  service  abroad  would  be  benefited,  the  service  at  home  would  suffer.”  Do 
you  think  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  such  a consequence  as  that  following  ? 
— It  would  not  be  a necessary  consequence  ; but  there  would  be  great  reason  for 
making  preliminary  inquiries  ; of  course  we  should  not  let  a clerk  interchange 
with  an  attach^  without  inquiry,  nor  run  the  risk  of  exchanging  a good  clerk 
for  an  attach^  whose  merits  were  yet  to  be  ascertained.  If  the  attache,  taking 
up  for  a time  a junior  situation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  was  a good  one,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  the  business  of  a junior  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  just  as  well  as  the  clerk  whom  he  replaced  ; but  I imagine  that  the 
-observation  was  directed  against  the  notion  that  we  migl.it  bring  in  attaches, 
on  exchange,  to  occupy  the  senior  positions  in  the  office,  that  is  to  say,  the 
post  of  senior  clerk  or  assistant  clerk,  or  first-class  junior,  and  I should  cer- 
tainly deprecate  the  introduction  of  a foreign  element  into  those  classes  in  the 
office;  because  we  depend  a great  deal  as  regards  clerks  in  those  classes  upon  the 
practical  knowledge  whicli  they  have  acquired  by  a long  series  of  years’  service  in 
the  office.  It  frequently  happens,  in  tact  for  four  months  in  the  year  it  always 
happens,  that  a first-class  junior  in  the  office  acts  as  an  assistant,  and  may,  in  the 
case  of  the  sudden  illness  of  the  clerk  senior  to  him,  have  to  adtas  the  senior,  and  we 
should  be  very  much  embarrassed  if  we  had  to  depend  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  a department  upon  a man  who  bad  not  been  regularly  brought  up  in 
the  office.  If  exciianges  are  to  be  made,  even  temporary  ones,  I should  be  very 
much  disposed  to  restrict  them  to  the  second  and  third-class  juniors ; in  fact,  if 
a first-class  junior  or  assistant  were  to  go  abroad,  1 would  rather  go  on  with  a 
junior  clerk  in  the  office  in  his  place,  than  have  a man  come  in  who  was  per- 
fectly new  to  the  business  of  the  department.  We  must  depend  a great  deal 
upon  traditional  knowledge.  In  every  division  of  the  office  cases  recur,  for  the 
di.sposal  of  which  traditionary  knowledge  is  of  great  use  ; and  when  such  a case 
arises,  a man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  office,  even  although  he  may  not  be 
able  to  tell  you  immediately  what  the  state  of  the  case  is,  will  be  able  very 
quickly  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it ; whereas  a person  not  having  that  advantage 
and  experience  would  have  to  take  the  case  from  the  beginning,  thereby  causing 
delay,  and  he  would  be  placed  in  an  awkward  position. 

429.  Is  not  that  inconvenience  already  incurred  to  a great  extent  by  the  continual 

introduction. 
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introduction  into  the  Eoraign  Office  of  political  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  some  of  E. 

^vbom  are  generally  entirely  new  to  the  business,  and  „ April  1861. 

depend  upon  their  talents  and  power  ol  acquiring  knowledge  r— Yi«  , it  is 

Sat  ve%  account  that  any  change  of  the  kind  would  be  fata  in  the  c^e  of  a 

i^olitical  Under  Secretary  coming  m who  was  not  conversant  with  tlie  husmes 

of  the  office.  As  matters  stand,  the  senior  clerks  of  the  office  are  or 

■be  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  business,  and  to  tell  the  Under  Secretane 

what  is  required  to  be  done.  I have  known  the  office  to  be  from  accideiitd 

circumstances  without  the  assistance  of  both  Under  Secretanea  for  some  time  bit 

^et  imScultv  was  felt;  for  the  senior  clerks  were  fully  competent  to  do  the 

business  from  having  served  long  in  the  office;  but  if  iii  that  case  the  seni 

Ss  had  not  been  hfoughtup  in  the  office,  the  Secretary  of  State,  deprived  of  lus 

TTrifIPi'  SprTPtaries  would  have  been  very  much  embarrassed. 

a,o  mul™  here  not  always  be  in  the  office  a sufficiently  strong  permanent 
.element  to  allow  of  the  occasional  introduction  ot  diplomatic  persons 
the  hivlier  positions  in  the  office  without  any  diminution  of  its  /If ' 

that  Tepartme^nt  S'  Ictlng^efticiently  as 

been  rather  perplexed  to  '“f  working^of  the  office  ; but 

redacteurs  who  were  not  conversant  with  the  £neral  worK  g ^ ^ ^ 

at  the  same  time  every  country  carries  on  . ta  bus, ^y 

that  no  office  even  m this  coun  ly  Office  and  in  the  Colonial 

Foreign  Office;  the  system  . *Up  ■p'oreiarn  Office  The  Foreign 

Office  is  diB-erent  from  that  which  prevails  the  busineS, 

Office  has  gradually  established  a par  teehnicallv  would  be  pronounced  to 

‘ “ •'  ■- 

introduction  of  junior  members  0 P regret  to  see  any  such 

Office  would  not  impair  its  efficiency  but  I have  no  positive 

system  extended  to  t he  highct  grades  ^of  <,a;ee.  I do  not 

objection  to  the  attachds  enter  g . n would  affect  the  general  discipline 

fail  at  all  sure  how  R would  work  ho;  it^w^ouU  afle,^  men  themselves 

of  the  office,  neitliei  do  1 teel  sure  , in  the  hardest  worked 

My  impression  is  that  attaA^^^^  drudgery  of  a public 

chanceries,  would  " j,,  man  of  good  spirit  and  good  intentions 

;!irdL;:tet  re^^rk  r.  is  | r^mZ  L^rentn^: 

ddngtothrng.rnd  Tills  from  the  nature  of  the  business  must  very  often 
be  the  case  in  the  Foreign  Office.  person  entering  the  diplo- 

433.  Wimld  yon  object  to  asyrte  ^ Jerk  in  the  Foreign  Office ; 

matic  service  should  be  tor  „nfl  should  after  remainiug  abroad  a certain 

that  then  he  should  hfoffi«  and  then  eithe^ecome  a clerk  in 

period  of  time,  nositipn  as  might  best  suit  his  capacity,  or  the 

the  office,  or  resume  a ft  of  that  is  already  provided  for 

convenience  of  the  public  service  . ^ for  three  months  m the 

by  the  rule  which  requires  I should  be  sorry  to  lay  down 

office,  and  I think  that  is  sufficient  at  starting. 
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any  further  rule  on  the  subject,  because,  before  we  brought  an  attache  from 

abroad  to  act  as  a clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  we  would  like  to  have  the 

22  Aprili86i.  assurance,  as  he  'would  have  been  for  sometime  separated  from  us,  ihat  be  %7ould 
turn  out  a good  clerk.  1 think  it  would  be  hardly  prudent  for  the  Foreign 
Office  to  sacrifice  a good  clerk  for  an  uncertain  attache.  One  can  hardi'v  tell 
how  a system  of  that  kind  would  work;  the  experiment  has  never  been  tried, 
but  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  should  have  opportunities  of  going  abroad  in  the  diplomatic  line, 
to  ■work  in  special  missions,  or,  at  all  events,  in  important  missions.  I say  im- 
portant missions,  because  I do  not  thiuk  that  they  should  go  abroad  to  places  like 
Dresden,  w here  there  is  nothing  to  do,  for  that  I do  not  think  would  eventually  be 
a benefit  to  the  office ; I should  have  no  objection  to  see  attaches,  if  they  liked  to 
do  it,  voluntarily  come  into  the  office  ; at  the  same  time  I must  say  that  since  I 
have  been  in  the  office  I only  remember  one  offer  being  made  to  me  on  the 
part  of  an  attache ; hut  it  was  made  under  circumstances  which  did  not  dispose 
me  to  accept  it.  I have  been  told  that  certain  attaches  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  come  in  and  work  for  a time  in  the  office,  and  I should  always  have 
been  very  happy  that  they  should  have  come  in.  Upon  the  whole  I would 
prefer  that  the  clerks  should  go  abroad,  not  as  a matter  of  exchange,  for  I think 
a-ny  such  system  might  lead  to  attempts  to  make  exchanges  without  reference 
to  the  advantage  of  the  office,  and  have  a tendency  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the 
clerks  generally,  and  to  cause  heartburnings,  and  so  impair  the  comfort  of  the 
office.  The  office,  I believe,  is  a very  harmonious  one,  and  always  has  been 
so;  the  men  look  upon  each  other  more  like  brothers;  they  are  alwaj's  ready 
to  assist,  and  do  everything  for  each  other,  and  I should  be  very  sorrv  indeed  to 
see  anything  introduced  that  had  a tendency  to  impair  that  good  und'erstemding 
which  is  the  main  stay  of  the  office- 

434.  Would  there  be  any  risk,  if  more  frequent  interchanges  took  place,  of 
impairing  that  very  high  position  which  the  office  now  holds  as  to  public  con- 
fidence and  secrecy  in  most  important  matters? — No;  upon  that  point  I believe 
that  every  attach^  who  came  in  would  feel  himself  equally  bound  by  honour,  as 
every  clerk  does.  We  make  no  distinction,  and  a junior  clerk,  once  appointed 
to  the  oflice,  is  taken  into  as  full  confidence  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  office 
as  Itis  seniors.  'J  he  honour  oi  every  man  is  implicitly  relied  upon;  we  never 
think  it  necessaiy  to  keep  mattets  from  the  junior  clerks ; as  a general  rule, 
every  one  is  treated  with  implicit  confidence ; and  I have  never  known  that 
confidence  abused  since  I have  been  in  the  office. 

435*  Lord  Stanley^  Your  objection,  if  I rightly  understand  it,  to  admitting 
attaches  to  serve  as  clerks  in  the  office  is,  that,  if  they  remain  there,  you  would 
have  men  holding  responsible  situations  in  your  office  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  traditions  or  with  the  routine  of  it,  and  who  had  not  had  that  expe- 
rience which  might  be  required  ?— Yes  ; I mean  for  the  higher  classes  of  the 
office.  If  tuere  was  a system  of  permanent  exchanges  to  take  place  among  the 
second-class  junior  clerks  and  attaches,  an  attache  rising  up  from  the  position  of 
a secoiid-class  junior  clerk,  uho  is  little  more  than  a copying  clerk,  would,  in 
his  career  in  the  office,  acquire  that  knowledge  that  I think  it  is  essential  for 
the  higher  class  clerks  to  possess. 

436.  Chainnan.l  I find  in  a memorandum  this  remark  : “ The  work  per- 
formed by  the  junior  clerks  and  attach<^s  is  nearly  identical  in  its  nature  and 
forms,  so  that  uii  industrious  attache  would,  at  any  moment,  become  a useful 
clerk  ; and  any  clerk  whose  manners  and  education  would  secure  him  a proper 
position  in  the  society  of  the  capital  at  which  he  had  to  reside  might,  at  any 
moment,  take  his  place  as  an  attachd do  you  think  that  that  is  so  true  as  to 
authorise  you  to  trust  to  these  voluntary  ariaugeineiils  being  made  between  the 
clerks  and  the  attaches  ? — Voluntary  arrangements  could  not  be  made ; they 
must  always  eventually  be  subject  10“  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Of  course  an  attache  in  a chanceiy  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  do  the  work 
in  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  second-class  juniors,  which  generally  extends  very 
little  beyond  copying  and  entering.  I am  only  speaking  about  the  higher 
grades  in  the  office.  As  to  a Foreign  Office  clerk  going  abroad,  I have  no  doubt 
that  every  chancery  would  be  a great  gainer. 

437-  But  you  M’ould  demur  to  extending  that  privilege  beyond  the  second  class 
juniors?— Certainly  ; I think  it  would  not  be  benefickl  to  the  office,  and  Ido. 
mot  see  ho'wit  would  work. 
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43S.  Lord  Harry  Taiie,]  You  do  not  see  any  public  aciTantage  that  would  be  B. 

derived  from  it? — No.  . i - ,,  .wor,  „,^riov  b2  April  i8Ci. 

4C.Q  Lord  Stanley.]  That  is  to  say,  ^viierever  the  service  -winch  a man  undei- 
takes  is,  whether  it  be  service  abroad  or  service  in  the  Poreign  Office  yon  would 
wi'h  him  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  work  nis  way  up  to  the  top  r'  1 think  that 
that  is  very  desirable,  as  well  in  the  diplomatic  service  as  in  every  other  service. 

I do  not  think  that  any  clerk  in  a public  office  can  really  be  efficient  unless 

he  has  worked  through  the  office  vegnlarly.  i 

AAo  The  Jud<re  Advocate.]  Would  not  a man  be  better  from  having  served  a 
certain  period  of  his  life  abroad  ?— Yes  ; if  it  were  only  a temporary  interruption 
for  a year  or  two,  he  would  be  much  better,  cevtaiuly.  .11 

441 . But  would  not  one  of  your  clerks  be  improved,  supposing  that  he  were  to 
reside  for  two  years  in  an  ambassador’s  office,  say  iQ  Pans  .--Unquestio^bly , 
he  would  be  very  useful  hereafter,  in  consequence  of  that  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  he  would  combine  a knowledge  of  office  business  with  a knowledge  of  the 

If.  after  having  been  there  for  those  t«^  years,  he 
to  go  ou  in  a diplomatic  career,  instead  of  returning  to  the  office,  would  there  be 
in  your  opinion  any  objection  to  that?-It  would  have  a tendency,  I “ 

produce  CTeat  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  It  l as  occa- 
Lnally  imppencd  that  a clerk  in  the  office  has  been  sent  abroad  who  has  b«n 
made  \ paid  attach^  abroad  ; but  I tbink  that  that  has  been  looked  upon  noth 
disfavour  by  the  general  service  abroad.  I know  one  particular  ease  of  a 
valuable  cleft,  whose  health  was  such  as  not  to  enable  him  to  remam  in  ho 
office,  but  the  propriety  of  whose  noinmanon  to  an  attaoh&hip  was  on  tl  a 
ground  thought  questionable,  though  he  has  since  been  named.  „ttaehrt 

443.  Could  not  that  be  set  right  hy  an  arrangement  under  '^'eh  an  attad  d 
who  showed  very  great  ability  as  a clerk  m this  country,  and  who  was  thought 
to  be  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  office,  might  with  the  good  ‘ “ 

Eoreigu  Minister,  remain  in  the  office  instead  of  going  abroad 
opinions  of  the  clerks.  I tbink.  tend  to  show  that  that  would  not  be  viewed  with 
dkhvour,  if  the  arrangement  was  a voluntary  exchange.  I ’ 

practice,  that  opinion  would  turn  out  to  be  well  founded; 

"■“s  ffitend:fu.;ints*  anote  l\%3“t*hrb’een  the  length  of 

restdtee  road!'  on  average  in  the  case  of  >:'f  ^ 

to  serve  at  foreign  missions  r-There  is  no  rule  laid  down  . it  may  be  toi  a yeai. 

Is  all  the  work  in  the 

by  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  or  "3r‘'fo7thers5P')'-ts.  who  sits 

,£*«•  k..  i.. ... 

afterwards  Minister  in  the  United  Sicily  in  1809;  but 

think  that  Mr,  Addington  was  attached  to  the  mission  in  Die  y 

whether  he  was  paid  or  not,  ^ „„  aware  whether  that  was  the 

449.  IamBpeakmgofpaidattach&,and  aieyou^ 

^^!h:r;t  missis  - 

Sl^^arKr!  irrSed^ffites,  was  appointed  paid  attache  for  the  first 

timer— No;  I am  not  aware  of  that.  ^ 

451.  Minto  TarquJiar.']  It  appears  from  „ think 

0.47.  s 4 
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98  April  1861. 


-E.  Bammmd,  Eiq.  think  tlie  system  ought  to  be  entirely  voluntary  as  to  exchanges  between  attaches 
' and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office? — ^^Yes;  of  course  subject  to  the  approval,  and 

at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  he  thought  it  desirable  that  any 
clerk  should  go  abroad  for  any  particular  purpose,  he  -would  have  a right  10  say 
to  that  clerk,  “ You  must  go.” 

452.  But  I meant  entirely  as  between  the  attach^  and  a junior  clerk ; they 
would  both,  of  course,  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ; but  would  you  make  it 
an  entirely  volunlary  arrangement  between  the  parties,  and  not  make  it  com- 
pulsory?— I^think  It  would  be  very  undesirable,  and  1 think  it  would  be  unfair 
to  both  parties,  if  such  arrangements  were  made  compulsory. 

4.53-  feason  for  asking  the  question  i.s  this,  that  I observe  in  all  these 
letters  which  you  have  received,  that  the  feeling  seems  to  run  through  them  all 
that  it  should  be  an  entirely  voluntary  arrangement  ? — Yes,  and  for  the  obvious 
reason,  in  the  first  place,  that  a man  does  not  like  to  be  sent  out  of  the  office 
without  his  own  good  pleasure;  and,  secondly,  that  most  of  the  clerks  would 
suffer  very  severely,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  in  the  case  of  exchanges,  for 
the  office  salaries  are  much  better  than  the  salarie.s  are  abroad,  and  it  would  be 
hard  ujum  an  assistant  who  enters  his  class  at  550 Z.  a year,  and  rises  to  650/.,  to 
be  compelled  to  take  up  tlie  appointment  even  of  Secretary  of  Legation,  where 
the  maximum  salary  might  not  be  more  than  500/. 

454.  But  in  the  case  of  a junior  clerk,  he  would  be,  perhaps,  receiving  100  1. 
a year  in  the  boreign  Office,  and  he  would  make  exchange  with  an  attach6- 
receiving  nothing,  but  living  entirely  upon  the  income  supplied  to  him  by  his 
family,  and  in  that  way  an  attache  coming  to  the  Foreign  Office,  I suppose 
would  receive  no  salary  ? — ^No.  * 

455-  When  you  spoke  of  the  position  of  an  attach^  in  foreign  courts,  you  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  bis  parent  should  supply  him  with  a suffi- 
cient sum  to  enable  him  to  live  respectably? — Yes. 

456.  You  also  stated  that  a junior  clerk  at  100  1.  year  in  a diplomatic  post 
would  feel  himself  in  a very  awkward  position  without  some  addition  being  made’^ 
to  his  salary  ?— We  should  certainly  not  increase  his  salary. 

457.  But  you  would  expect  him  to  have  some  allowance  made  to  him  by  his. 
parents  ?~ Yes ; and  I presume  that  a clerk  in  London  must  have  his  pay 
increased  by  some  contribution  from  his  family. 

458.  I perceive  that  the  writers  of  the  answers  all  seem  to  think  that  it  would 

be  beneficial  both  to  the  service  abroad  and  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  such 
voluntary  interchanges  should  take  place?— I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  an  attach^  would  derive  very  o-reat 
benefit  from  being  one  or  two  years  in  the  office,  ® 

_4.5()-  1^0  you  not  think  with  reference  to  the  seniors,  for  example,  take  a 
minister  exchanging  in  that  way  into  the  office,  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  rank,  promotion,  pay,  and  pension?—!  think,  in  the  case  of  a 
minister,  that  any  exchange  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question 

460.  Uv.  Bope:]  When  you  say  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  office,  that 
the  clerks  shou  d have  some  experience  abroad,  and  equally  beneficial  to  the 
missions  that  the  attaches  should  have  experience  at  home,  do  you  not  think 
that  that  is  one  great  ground  for  organizing  a regular  svstem,  quite  independently 
of  voluntary  arrangements  ?-It  would  be  almost  impracticable  to  organize  a 
regular  system,  and  I entirely  agree  in  what  Mr.  Lister  has  said,  that  ifit  were 
attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  it,  difficulties  would  arise  in  regard  to  position, 
pensions,  and  allowances,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  adjust.  I have  tried 
«nce  I knew  that  the  question  would  be  mooted,  to  discover  how  it  could  be 
rn^"oVrif°  ""  T®*"®  ’“Justice  to  persons ; 

46).  But  it  It  IS  of  real  importance  to  the  public  service,  could  it  not  be  so 
ariangedthat  the  pensions  should  run  equally  in  both  cases,  for  I apprehend 
that  no  pension  runs  lor  service  as  an  attache,  but  it  does  for  service  as  a clerk  ? 

Yes,  when  an  attaohd  came  into  the  office  all  his  previous  service  would  be 
lost,  and  'all  the  clerk  s previous  service  would  be  lost  if  he  went  into  the  dipio! 
niatic  service;  tor  they  are  under  different  Acts  of  Parliament.  One  is  under 
flie  buperannuation  Act,  and  the  ether  is  under  the  Act  for  the  Diplomatic 
Fund  ; you  would  have  to  alter  both  Acts  of  Pa.liaracnt,  and  to  estabC  vra- 
dations  m the  diplomatic  pensions,  and  to  change  your  rules,  in  regard  to  pen- 

sions  1 
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sions  ; and  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  person,  accustomed  to  calculate  .E.Baimnond, 

pensions,  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  upon  that  subject.  I do  not  see  my  way  to  

its  being  done.  _ 22  April  1861 

462.  But  supposing  the  difficulty  with  reference  to  pensions  to  be  got  over, 
do  you  not  think  that  in  the  first  years  of  the  t^yo  services,  a compulsory  inter- 
change would  be  beneficial  r — I have  an  objection  to  that  mode  of  interchange, 
as  I think  it  would  operate  very  hardly,  for  instance,  upon  a clerk.  A clerk 
may  live  in  comlbrt  in  London  on  little  more  than  his  official  salary  ; but  to  send 
him  abroad  to  an  important  mission,  where  he  could  not  live  under  400  1.  or 
500  1.  a vear,  I think  would  be  a great  cruelty  to  him. 

463.  i)o  you  know  up  to  what  grade  in  the  foreign  offices  abroad  the  chiefs 
are  clianged  on  a change  of  the  minister? — 1 do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
great  change  in  Europe  ; in  the  United  States  tljere  is  a clear  sweep  of  every 
body  on  each  change  of  President. 

464.  I understood  you  to  say  that  a difficulty  would  arise  in  an  interchange 
of  the  higher  officers  in  the  Eoreign  Office  here  with  di[)loinatic  persons  abroad, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  having  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
traditions  of  the  office,  and  who  would  so  be  enabled  to  carry  on,  or  assist  in 
carrying  on,  the  business  of  the  office? — I can  hardly  answer  that  question  with 
respect  to  foreign  countries. 

465.  But  I was  right,  was  I not,  as  to  your  view  of  that  matter  at  home  ? — Yes. 

466.  You  were  asked  whether  in  foreign  countries  interchanges  were  not  per- 


mitted?— Yes.  • 1 . 

467.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  practice  m foreign  countries  with  regard  to  the 
principal  officers  in  the  offices  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

468.  I believe  that  you  carry  in  your  own  person  many  of  the  traditions  of 
our  own  foreign  Office,  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  your  two  immediate 
predecessors,  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr.  Backhouse  ?— Mr.  Addington  had  held 
various  diplomatic  appointments  abroad,  and  knew  perfectly  well  the  general 
tenor  of  diplomatic  correspondence;  I believe  he  was  not  aware  of  the  working 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  except  from  what  he  mi^ht  have  picked  up  as  Foreign 
Minister  before  be  came  into  the  office  ; Mr.  Backhouse,  I believe,  acted  as  one 
of  Mr.  Canning’s  private  secreturies ; Mr.  Planta  was  brought  up  as  a clerk  m 
the  office;  Mr.  Planta’s  predecessor  was  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  had  been  a 
short  time  private  secretary  to  Lord  Harrowby ; he  was  many  years  Under 
Secretary;  he  after\vards  went  to  Naples;  my  father,  was  Mr,  Hamilton s im- 
mediate predecessor;  my  father  held  the  office,  twice  ; be  was  turned  out  of  office 
when  the  Whigs  came  in,  but  previously  to  that  he  had  been  in  office  from  1795 
as  Under  Secretary;  he  came  from  diplomacy.  That,  1 believe,  is  the  history 

from  the  year  1796.  ■ , i i t • i 

469.  Mr.  Backhouse  had  been  employed  in  what  was  called  tlie  Liverpool 
office  to  assist  Mr.  Canning  when  he  sat  for  ,Liverpool !— Yes.  ^ 

470.  He  was  taken  from  that  office  straight  into  the  Foreign  Office  -No  i 

Mr.  Backhouse,  for  four  or  five  years  I imagine,  that  is  from  the  time  tliat  Mi. 
Canning  came  into  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  ^ ™ “ 


gmaTIeaTrf  bniinessVor  Mr.  Canning  as  private  secretary,  therefore  you 
may  sav  tliat  Mr.  Backhouse  bad  had  a great  deal  of  previotis  education  iii  the 
office  before  he  came  in  ; Mr.  Canning  always  had  four  or  five  persons  acting 


You  have  now,  1 belieye,  three  under  seeretaries 
in  the  office?— We  have  two  under  secretaries,  and  an  assistant  under  secretary. 

472,  One  political  office  and  two  permanent  ones;— kes. 

I72  LordYYm-rw  Fcne.l  When  was  the  third  under  secretary  appointed  !— 
He  was  pointed  in  October  1868,  when  Lord  Malmesbury  was  Secretary  of 

^‘'47/°?^'"™  time  that  such  an  appointment  was  created  ? -Yes  : 

*475^\1™Ut’imLS'to  hi  a permanent  employment Certainly. 

476.  Is  that  office  paid  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  two  oUier  offices  . Ye. , 
as  the  other  assistant  under  secretaries;  every  office,  ejeept 
an  assistant  under  secretary  ; there  was  one  at  the  Co  onia  ^ 

India  Office,  and  at  the  War  Department,  but  it  was  only  m 1358  that  we  had 

°”47f'Mr.°f?ope.]  Notwithstanding  that  you  have  two 
0.47.  . ^ 
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Hammond, 'Esq_.  secretaries,  you  still  would  uot  be  willing  to  rely  on  an  emergeney  upon  the  know- 

ledge  possessed  in  the  office  without  the  assistance  of  the  heads  of  the  different 

32  April  1861.  departments? — Certainly  not ; it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  even  myself, 

who  was  brought  up  in  the  office  from  the  lowest  position,  to  carry  on  the 
details  of  the  different  divisions  without  a qualified  assistant,  and,  of  course,  a 
political  under  secretary  coming  in  new  to  the  work,  must  rely,  in  a great 
measure,  upon  such  assistant. 

478.  Lord  Stanley.']  You  still  adhere  to  that  system  under  which  the  whole  of 
the  office  is  divided  between  the  political  secretary  and  the  permanent  under 
secretary  ?— We  do;  the  permanent  under  secretary  has  certain  countries,  and 
the  political  under  secretary  has  others ; but  all  matters  connected  wdth  the 
discipline  of  the  office  rest  with  the  permanent  under  secretary. 

479.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  is  the  most  convenient  on  the 
whole  ; or  now  that  there  is  an  assistant  Under  Secretary,  would  you  prefer  that 
the  work  of  the  whole  office  should  be  divided  between  him  and  the  permanent 
under  secretary,  and  that  every  paper  from  every  part  of  the  office  should  be 
seen  equally  by  the  political  under  secretary,  who  has  not  had  any  separate 
department  of  his  own  ? — No  ; I think  that  the  political  under  secretary  should 
do  the  work  of  his  own  division  in  the  same  manner  as  the  permanent  under 
secretary,  and  like  him  should  have  a general  knowledge  of  all  that  is  going  on 
besides.  It  is  not  only  political  questions  which  the  political  under  secretary 
has  to  deal  with ; there  are  personal  cases  that  turn  np  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

480.  You  think  that  he  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cases  likely  to 
turn  up  in  Parliament;  is  there  not  an  equal  probability  of  iheir  turning  up  in 
that  part  of  the  office  which  is  not  under  his  management  as  in  tliat  part  of  the 
office  which  is  under  his  management? — The  political  under  secretary  com- 
municates generally  with  the  permanent  under  secretary  on  all  matters  of 
general  interest  on  which  a question  is  likely  to  be  publicly  raised ; and  without 
laying  down  any  precise  rule,  the  political  under  secretary  is  perfectly  cognizant 
of  everything  tliat  is  going  on  in  my  division,  that  it  is  important  that  he  should 
know ; we  are  rather  averse  in  the  office  to  laying  down  any  very  precise  or 
definite  rules,  for  we  think  that  from  not  doing  so  we  get  the  business  better 
done  and  more  quickly  done. 

481.  I understand  that  in  this  case  there  is  a precise  and  definite  rule,  and 
that  certain  divisions  are  allotted  to  one  of  the  secretaries  ? — Yes ; as  regards 
the  apportionment  to  each  of  the  business  of  the  different  countries  ; I see  every 
thing  in  his  division  that  it  is  of  consequence  that  I should  see,  and  he  sees 
everything  in  my  division  that  it  is  of  consequence  that  he  should  see ; and 
besides  that,  being  in  the  habit  of  constant  daily  intercourse,  we  talk  matters 
over  together. 

482.  Do  you  think  that  your  acquaintance  with  that  half  of  the  office  which 
is  not  under  your  direct  care  is  as. minute  and  full  as  with  that  part  of  the  office 
which  is  under  your  care  r — For  all  office  purposes  I think  it  is  quite  sufficient. 
When  my  colleague  is  awaj%  or  when  I am  away,  and  questions  arise,  we  have 
to  seek  for  detailed  information  upon  them  in  the  particular  division  of  the 
office  to  vvhich  they  belong. 

483.  Mr.  hayardT^  You  have  sent  round  a number  of  questions  to  the  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office ; have  you  sent  any  questions  to  the  attaches  ? — We  have 
not;  we  felt  that  living  upon  the  terms  we  do  with  the  clerks,  it  would  be  but 
fair,  as  a question  affecting  them  was  likely  to  be  raised  here,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  through  the  under  secretaries  to  the  Committee,  and  of 
expressing  what  their  sentiments  might  be  upon  the  subject. 

484.  Although  it  would  be  a pleasant  thing  for  some  of  the  junior  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office  to  go  abroad,  perhaps  some  of  the  attaches  abroad  would 
think  it  a hardship  to  be  brought  to  England  ? — I think  that  many  of  them  might 
dislike  it  as  a compulsory  service ; they  might  like  it  for  a few  months,  perhaps, 
but  whether  they  would  like  it  for  a year  and  a half,  or  two  years,  1 do  not 
know';  I am  not  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  attaches  abroad,  and  I 
would  rather  upon  that  point  rely  upon  what  the  clerks  have  said,  as  they  are  in 
lialiits  of  intimacy  with  them. 

48,5.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  some  of  the  attaches  brought 
to  this  country  occasionally  for  a short  time  ? — T should  always  be  very  glad  to 
see  them. 

,486.  But 
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486.  But  ■would  you  not  make  it  compulsory? — I would  not  make  it  coiu-  £. Esq. 
pulsory,  for  if  you  should  get  an  unwilliug  attache  into  the  oificc  it  would  cause 
discomfort,  and  he  would  get  very  little  good  in  the  office,  and  it  -would  be  very 
difficult,  atid  very  likely  painful  to  the  under  secretary,  to  have  to  maintain 
discipline  over  an  unwilling  attach6. 

487.  But  if  diplomacy  were  a profession  that  a man  entered  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  have  to  pass  part  of  his  time  in  England,  he  would  become 
reconciled  to  it  ? — I do  not  see  that  any  advantages  ^voul^l  result  from  the  arrange- 
ment sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  possible  inconveniences  of  it,  and  I would 
rather  leave  the  matter  on  its  present  footing. 

488.  Would  it  not  insure  this,’ that  the  attach^  would  be  put  to  a little  hard 
work  during  a part  of  his  career? — He  has  that  nowin  the  commencement  of 
his  career* 

489.  Bat  only  for  three  months  f— Yes.  It  might  he  an  advantage  to  a man, 
no  doubt,  and  to  the  service ; but  I am  looking  a little  to  the  comfort  of  the 
office  at  home.  If  I had  a willing  attachd,  I would  just  as  soon  have  him  as  a 
clerk ; but  I certainly  should  not  like  to  have  an  unwilling  and  troublesome 
one.  ' I should  think  that  it  would  injure  the  discipline  of  the  office  very  much 
if  the  attachd  were  an  unwilling  and  troublesome  man. 

4QO.  Suppose  that  a mission  was  extinguished,  as  some  have  been  lately,  of 
course,  the  heads  of  the  mission  you  could  not  employ  ; but  with  regard  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  mission,  would  you  not  bring  them  into  the  Foreign 
Office  here,  to  work  1— We  might  do  that,  certainly;  but  I think  that  we  could 
generally  provide  for  the  junior  attachd.  I may  mention  that  the  unpaid  attache 
at  Ifaples  is  at  the  present  time  working  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  working  very 
well  I am  happy  to  say  ; he  is  working  without  payment. 

491 . Have  you  any  unpaid  attachds  at  the  Foreign  Office,  as  the  French  have  t 
— None;  the  clerks  are  all  on  a scale  of  salary. 

492.  You  are  aware  that  the  French  diplomatic  service  includes  the  Foreign 
Office  and  foreign  diplomacy? — I believe  it  does ; but  I do  not  know  on  what 
principle  that  is.  They  have,  I understand,  a great  number  of  copyists,  but  we 

have-no  such  persons  on  our  establishment. 

493.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  the  last  paragraph  m page  41  ” II 

y a assimilation  de  grade  entre  les  attaches  payds  a la  direction  politique  ou  ati 
cabinet,  et  les  secrdtaircs  de  3”'  classe.  Les  uns  et  les  autres  sont  aptes  h etre 
nomrads  secretaires  de  2“  class,  et  les  redactenrs  concourent,  avec  les  seerd- 
taires  de  2“'^  classe,  pour  les  places  de  secretaire  de  1®'®  classe.”  I imagine  the 
paragraph  applies  to  relative  position.  . , , 

494  Mr  Bope.']  Will  you  turn  to  ihe  memorandum  given  m by  Mr.  Ander- 
son at’ page  10  ; yon  will  remember  that  on  your  last  examinaiion  you  vv^ere 
asked  as  to  the  practice  of  sending  young  men  abroad  to  learn  languages  bemre 
voino-  in  for  their  examin-ation  for  the  diplomatic  service,  and  you  will  find  m 
that°memorandum the  following  passage:  “The  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
recently  introduced  system,  by  which  a knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  made  a 
necessary  qualification  for  an  attaehdship,  is,  that  a boy  destined  tor  the  diplo- 
matic service  is  seat  abroad  young  to  study  languages,  returns  home  alter  a 
residence  of  two  or  three  years  ou  the  Continent  to  pass  his  examination  ; it  he 


succeeds,  is  shortly  called  on  to  proceed  to  the  post  to  which  be^appomtej^^^ 


cceeus.  IS  snortiy  oaiieu  ou  10  pioocuu  ^ r 

d from  that  time  forward  only  returns  to  England  occasionally  for  limited 
periods  on  leave  of  absence,  when  he  finds  himself  a stranger  m his  own  country. 
Are  Tou  prepared  to  controvert  the  correctness  of  that  statement  i—1  can 
hardly  asrent  to  or  deny  it,  with  special  reference  to  the  diplomatic  service; 
it  is  very  much  tlie  habit  now-a-days  to  send  lads  abroad  to  learn  foreign 
languages  for  whatever  profession  they  may  be  destined  ; only  two  days  ago  1 
was  asked  to  recommend  a young  man  who  looks  to  a clerkship  m the  office, 
to  one  of  our  missions,  as  going  abroad  to  learn  German. 

aok  Mr  Grant  Buff. ^ Is  the  practice  of  sending  young  men  abroad  for  then 

edSon  greatly  increasing  r-I  should  think  it  is  ; going  ^ 

496  How  many  vacancies  have  you  usually  m the  Foreign  Office,  and  how 
many  in  the  diplomatic  service,  in  the  course  of  a year  r— It  is  very  hard  to  say 
■without  going  through  the  papers,  but  not  very  many. 

AQ7.  Half  a dozen  ? — Nothing  like  that.  -.Tr®  t.  * 

4p.  As  many  as  three  ?-lt  is  hardly  reducible  to  an  average.  With  respect 
to  vacancies  in'tbe  Foreign  Office,  in  1801  we  have  as  yet  had  one  cle  kship 


vacant,  and  in  1860  we'hfd  twr^eiv  clerks  ’appointed  ; in  1850  we  had  three  ; 


0.47- 
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in  1858  we  had  one ; in  1857  we  had  six ; but  then  that  was  because  we  increase 
our  establishment.  ^ i .•  i 

499.  It  would  not  be  more  than,  one  or  two  in  a year? — No;  at  the  outside 

two  is  the  average.  _ . 

500.  And  rather  more  in  the  diplomatic  service? — Perhaps  it  may  be  so  ; but 

that  will  not  be  so  hereafter.  . 

501.  Mr. I understand  from  the  evidence  you  have  given,  that  as  a 

o'enerai  rule,  you  would  not  object  to  occasional  interchanges  between  the  mem- 
bers of  foreign  missions  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  provided  such 
exchanges  were  not  extended  to  the  higher  clerks,  or  under  any  circumstances 
made  compulsory  or  permanent  ? — I should  not  object  to  that ; 1 should  think  it 
advantageous  to  the  public  service.  , i •1  \ c i 

502.  Chairmau.l  1 believe  that  you  gave  very  detailed  evidence  betore  the 
Committee  on  the  Consular  Service  in  1858? — I did.  ^ _ 

503.  In  that  evidence  I think  you  expressed  your  opinion,  that  ^it  would  be 
better  for  the  public  service  to  keep  the  consular  and  diplomatic  services  entirely 
apart? — Yes,  as  a general  rule. 

504.  I do  not  think  that  there  was  any  distinct  recommendation  with  respect 
to  the  question  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service?  If  I 
recollect  rightly  tlie  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adverse  to  it ; I 
think  you  will  find  that  it  was  so  ; I believe  there  is  a passage  in  the  Report  on 
the  subject. 

505.  I do  'not  think  it  was  adverse,  but  that  the  remarks  there  made 
referred  rather  to  a transference  of  the  consular  officers  to  the  diplomatic  body, 
than  from  the  diplomatic  servants  to  the  consular  body,  and,  therefore,  I ask  you 
whether  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  eitlier  service  that  there 
should  be  more  introduction  into  the  consular  service  than  there  has  hitherto 
been  of  persons  previously  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  1 No  ; I do  not 
think  the  present  system  need  be  extended  ; I think  it  brings  a very  fair  propor- 
tion of  diplomatic  blood  iuto  the  consular  service  ; in  political  consulates  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  that  a man  should  have  had  previous  training*  in  diplomacy  ; 
but  I believe  that  before  the  Consular  Committee  I expressed  my  opinion,  and 
I think,  as  far  as  I could  understand,  the  Committee  concurred  in  the  view  I 
took,  that  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  encourage  consuls  to  aim  at  becoming 
diplomatists,  as  tlie  tendency  of  doing  so  would  be  to  dispose  consuls  to  attempt 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  dealing  with  political  questions  rather  than  confine 
themselves  to  the  more  humble,  but  equally  useful  sphere  of,  strictly  speaking, 
consular  duties. 

506.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  come  from  an  approximation  t 
the  French  svstem,  where  there  is  a frequent  transference  from  the  diplomatic 
body  to  the  consular  service  ? — I think  that  the  class  of  consular  appointments 
to  which  I have  alludeil  is,  with  but  i'ew  e-xceptions,  filled  by  people  who  at  one 
time  or  other  have  had  iheir  training  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

fiO"].  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  slate  what  are  the  consular  services  and 
appointments  to  which  diplomatic  persons  are  occasionally  appointed  r— For 
instance,  the  persons  now  holding  office  as  charg6s-d’affaires,  and  consuls  general 
in  Chili,  Guatemala,  Monte  Video,  New  Granada,  Peru,  Venezuela,  were  all  of  them 
in  the  diplomatic  service  before  they  were  named  to  their  pre.sent  posts.  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  Moldavia,  in  his  early  career  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  as  an 
attache;  I think  those  are  all  who  are  now  holding  consular  appointments; 
but  all  these  consular  appointments  are  combined  with  a diplomatic  character ; 
formerly  the  diplomatic  character,  yon  may  say,  as  far  as  payment  was  con- 
cerned, was  SQperadded  ; thus,  if  a man  was  consul  general,  we  gave  him  an 
allowance  as  charge-iraffiiires  ; but  we  have  now  inverted  that,  and  we  consider 
that  the  diplomatic  character  is  the  primary  one,  and  that  of  consul  general 
the  one  superadded.  Ail  these  persons  are  paid  out  of  the  diplomatic  fund.  The 
charge-d’affaires  and  consul  general  in  Equador  is  alone  paid  out  of  the  consular 
grant,  and  he  receives  1 a day  only  out  of  the  diplomatic  fund,  in  addition  to 
his  Consular  salary. 

50S.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Does  not  Egypt  come  under  the  same^  class? — 
No  ; Egypt  has  merely  an  agent  and  Consul  General,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a diplomatist  going  there.  Mr.  Cha  les  Murray  was  agent 
and  Consul  General  in  Egypt. 

509.  He  has  considerable  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  ambassador  ? — 
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Yes;  and  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  who  was  Consul  General  E.  Eammovd,'E^q^. 

and  charg6-d’affaires  in  Morocco,  is  now  minister  there.  , 

510.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  think  that  at  the  present  time  the  mode  of  com-  aa  Apnl  i8bi. 
raunication  between  the  consuls  and  the  Foreign  Office  upon  political  matters, 
is  laid  down  with  sufficient  accuracy?— As  a general  rule  the  consular  in- 
structions require  them  to  report  upon  every  subject,  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial; in  some  of  the  consulates,  especially  in  the  East,  it  is  found  convenient 
to  make  the  consuls  divide  their  correspondence,  and  the  political  part  01  it  is 
dealt  with  in  the  political  branch,  and  the  commercial  part  of  it  in  the  consular 
branch  of  the  office ; a consul  would  much  neglect  his  duty  under  his  general 
instructions,  if  he  kept  back  any  information  as  to  political  matters  from  the 
Secretary  of  State;  the  instruction,  I consider,  applies  to  information  on  all 

matters  whatever.  , ^ 

1;  1 1 . 1 think  that  some  of  the  heads  of  missions  whose  reports  are  in  this  hook, 
complain  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  consuls  corresponding  directly  with  the 
Forelen  Office  upon  political  matters,  and  not  sending  their  despatches  through 
them:  is  that  an  inconvenience? — When  that  has  been  the  case,  le  consu  s 
have  wholly  misapprehended  their  duty,  at  least  in  so  fur  as  they  rn ay  have 
omitted  to  keep  the  minister  fully  informed,  and  m consequence  of  the  com- 
plaints to  which  you  allude,  a special  instmenon  on  the  point  will  probably  be 

sent  to  1^® consuls  should  send  political  communications 
through  the  head  of  a mission  ?— They  ought  to  send  copies  of  their  commimica- 
tions-  1 would  never  debar  the  consuls  from  corresponding  direc%  with  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  all  questions;  but  then  they  should  send  to  the  minister 
coDiel  of  the  despatches  which  they  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale 

Would  you  apply  that  in  all  cases,  or  only  m cases  where  the  consul 
oould^  not  communicate  L quickly  through  the  head  of  the  mission,  as  he  could 
without  communicating  through  him  1-1  should  lay  ® ffilt 

to  all  cases  ; I would  allow  of  no  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  consuls  , 1 think  that 

”°5iT'^Srpposrtila'Tconsul  communicated  with  you  upon  a matter, 

and  that  he^did  not  send  a copy  of  that  communication  to  the  head  of  the  mission 
for  some  davs  and  voii  acted  upon  his  particular  communication,  might  not  that 
Sve  rile  to  much  inconvenience  ?-I  should  consider  it  the  duty  of  he  consul  if 
the  matter  was  important,  to  send  his  report  simultaneously  to  the  minister, 

himsdf  a political  officer,  and  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Foreign  Office 

.cSder'  tharLy  minister  wL.finds  , 

thank  himself  for  the  “ Ln  and®  in  the^  he  resides 

wlim  t ‘SjTmlofaTeiiort’'  on  a particular  subject, 

conjunction  with  ^ themSles  rsom®.  I believe,  address 

reports  separately  to  the  Foreig  Jeltin  and  to  ine  sirrmltaneously ; 

•despatched  in  substance  the  same,  ^ your  Lordshtp  and  ^ 

some  send  me  copies  of  despatches  which  \ know  nothing 

suppose,  wi-ite  political  despatches  o your  mr  “n  all  very  wrong,  and  our 
■aboh are  these  just  ® “2t  re®medied. 

attemiou  has  been  directed  to  that  pom  , r the  minister  living  in  a 

5t8.  Sir  Minto  Far^uhar.}  Is  u not  I>uld  make  him  the 

country  where  there  are  severa^  should  report  as  folly  to  his 

eentre  of  all  communications  .—Y  es  , me 

minister  as  he  does  to  theSecretaiy  of  State, 

G 3 
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i:.  Fam»«ond,  Esq.  taxy  of  State  from  writing  directly  to  the  consul,  nor  the  consul  from  -writing 
directly  to  him. 

32  April  i86i.  jf  h a particular  question,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  an 

advantage  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  the  minister’s  opinion  before  he 
received  it  from  the  consul? — Not  necessarily;  I think  the  sooner  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  obtains  information  upon  any  particular  point,  the  better  ; it 
does  not  follow  that  he  will  act  upon  it  immediately. 

520.  Chairman.]  I find,  on  looking  over  these  reports  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
matic services,  that  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  services  of  the  great  foreig-n 
states  differs  entirely  from  oiirs,  and  that  is,  in  drawing-  a distinction  between 
the  salaries  of  tlieir  diplomatic  servants  and  the  allowances  which  are  made  for 
the  purposes  of  representation,  for  house  rent,  for  carriages,  for  establishment, 
for  travelling,  and  so  on  ; lias  it  ever  been  the  custom  in  our  services  to  draw 
these  distinctions? — Not  in  my  time ; but  I believe  that  a great  number  of 
years  ago  there  was  some  such  practice  as  allowing  expenses,  and  extra  expenses, 
irre-speciiveof  what  we  now  call  extraordinary  expenses;  buti  will  not  be  sure.  It 
might  have  been  so  in  the  last  century,  but  certainly  never  since  I have  been  in 
the  office;  and  indeed  never  since  1816  ; and  if  the  Committee  will  turn  to  the 
papers  laid  before  the  Committee  on  official  salaries  in  1850,  they  will  find  that 
the  salaries,  as  far  back  as  1815,  were  granted  in  one  sum. 

521.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  drawing  that  distinction  between  the  fixed 
salaries  and  incidental  expenses  ? — I can  see  none  ; there  may  be  some  particular 
reasons  for  it  in  foreign  courts,  but  I cau  see  none  ; I should  not  wish  to  see  any 
change  made. 

52-2,  On  the  whole,  is  it  your  impression  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this 
country  is  as  well  paid  as  that  of  the  foreign  states  ?— In  the  aggregate  perhaps 
it  is  so ; but  we  have  very  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is  actually  paid 
by  foreign  Governments  to  their  diplomatists;  we  have  got  the  fi.xed  salaries ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  although  we  cannot. speak  positively,  that  in  many 
cases  foreign  diplomatists  receive  very  large  gratuities,  and  assistance  in  one 
way  or  the  other;  but  1 think  that,  with  regard  to  the  juniors,  they  are  perhaps 
paid  higher  in  our  missions  than  in  those  of  other  countries. 

523.  I find  that  l.ord  Napier  remarks  that,  “The  diplomatic  service  of  Eng- 
land IS,  on  the  -whole,  as  well  paid  as  that  of  any  other  country ; and  there  can 
he  no  cpiestion  tliat  Her  Majesty’s  Government  desire  to  give  their  agents  abroad 
salaries  comineusurate  to  the  duties  and  dignity  of  their  position.”  I therefore 
ask  you  whether  you  agree  generally  with  that  statement? — I should  say  that, 
taking  all  our  diplomatic  servants  together,  the  amount  of  money  divided  among 
them,  is,  as  compared  with  the  sijpn  divided  among  the  diplomatic  service  of  foreign 
countries,  upon  the  whole,  larger ; but  in  the  distribution  of  that  money,  I have 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  diff'ert^nt  grades  of  the  respective  services  there  is 
not  that  similarity  which  Lord  Napier  supposes  to  exist ; for  instance,  I think  you 
will  find,  if  I am.  not  mistaken,  in  the  Fi-encli  service,  that  the  French  allow 
their  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  about  12,000  1.  a year. 

5J4.  Is  not  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  also  paid  more  than  Lord 
Cowh-y  at  Paris? — I see  by  the  French  budget  that  the  French  ambassador  in 
London  receives  12,000  1.  a year.  The  French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgli 
receives  12,000  1. ; Lord  Napier  has  7,000  1. ; the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna 
receives  8,000  /. ; and  Lord  Blooiofield  7,000  1. ; perhaps  the  advantage  is  on  our 
side  in  the  small  missions.  In  Spain  I see  the  salaries  are  about  the  same  ; the 
French  ambassador  in  Spain  receives  5,000  1.  a year  ; at  Constantinople  we  are 
superior;  at  Berne  they  are  superior;  at  Berlin  we  are  superior;  and  we  are 
better  off  in  some  of  the  minor  missions. 

525.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Does  the  House  at  Albert  Gate  belong  to  the  French 
Government  ? — Yes  ; it  is  taken  on  a lease. 

526.  Lord  Claud  IlamUtonP]  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  although  the  salary  put 
down  may  somewhat  ap[a-oximate  to  the  amount  in  other  places,  that  there  is  a 
system  of  giving  allowances  for  fetes  and  presents,  both  in  the  French  and 
.Russian  service,  and  that  large  assistance  is  given  in  some  of  the  missions  • — It 
may  he  so. 

527.  Chairmayi.]  Is  it  not  the  custom  occasionally  in  our  service  to  give 
certain  gratuities  for  the  purposes  of  representation  on  particular  occasions? 
— "ies;  ihe  expenses  of  f&les  and  illuminadons,  if  previously  sanctioned,  are 
paid. 

528.  Is 
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<^28.  Is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  foreign  diplomatists  ^receive  assist^  E.Sammond, 
ance  from  their  Governments  in  matters  of  repi-esentution,  -which  ours  do  no^ 
receive?— It  is  supposed  that  they  do  receive  assistance,  and  that  the  salary  put 
down  in  the  budgets  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  whole  amount  of  their 
emoluments.  _ _ r , t» 

529.  Did  not  some  considerable  reductions  follow  in  consequence  of  the  Report 
made  on  official  salaries?— There  were  reductions  made  then. 

530.  Have  complaints  been  made  of  these  reductions  as  having  injured  the 
efficiency  of  the  officials  ?— It  has  been  necessary  in  many  cases  to  increase  salaries 
on  account  of  the  increased  expense  of  living  on  the  Continent;  prices  have 
increased  at  the  rate  of  oO  or  100,  and  even  more  than  that  per  cent,  in  some 
instances;  and  I believe  that  all  our  diplomatists  have  very  great  difficulty  in 
making  their  diplomatic  salaries  meet  their  necessary  e.xpenses. 

531.  What  are  the  arrangements  as  to  the  travelling  expenses;  are  there  any? 

—No  allowance  is  made  except  for  autliorized  journies  on  the  public  service  ; a 
minister,  when  he  is  appointed,  draws  bis  salary  from  ten  days  before  his  depar- 
ture, and  he  is  then  on  full  pay  until  he  arrives  at  his  post,  and  it  is  expected 
that  such  salary  will  cover  the  expenses  of  bis  journey  ; no  other  allowance  is 
made  except  the  allowance  for  outfit ; if  the  minister  is  ordered  home,  on  public 
service,  then  his  expenses  are  paid. 

532  Does  the  same  thing  npply  to  these  mi  ssions  which  are  at  great  distances 
from  England  ?— I think  that  when  Mr.  Bruce  went  to  China,  which  was  a newly 
established  mission,  we  paid  the  passage-money  for  himself  and  Ins  suite  ; they  all 
went  together  • but  according  to  strict  rule  this  should  perhaps  not  have  been 
done  Full  salary  will,  probably,  covera  man’sactual  disbursements  on  the  journey. 

Generally  speaking,  I should  say  that  the  disbursements  of  a minister  on  the 
journey  to  his  post,  would  not  exceed  what  he  receives  during  the  interval. 

Svv  Are  the  travellino-  expenses  of  the  unpaid  attachfe  ever  paid?— 1 am 
sorry  to  say  that  they  are  not ; but,  if  we  can,  we  manage  to  give  them  despatches 
I think  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  under  a certain  limitation  ; when  an  unpaid 
attache  is  sent  "to  a place  I should  be  glad  that  he  should  be  allowed  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  ; but  if  he  comes  home  on  leave  of  absence,  he  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  any  expenses  for  his  journey  home,  nor  for  his  return  to  liis  post ; 
if  he  is  removed,  on  duty,  from  one  post  to  another  post,  I think  that  his  expenses 
should  be  paid ; wherever  he  is  sent  on  the  public  service,  ant  does  not  move 
for  his  own  convenience,  I think  that  the  expenses  should  be  alloived,  especially 
in  the  case  of  distant  countries,  such  as  South  America,  where  the  charges  of 
travelling  are  very  severe  upon  an  unpaid  attach^,  and  indeed  upon  every  one ; 

I would  grant  the  same  indulgence  to  the  paid  attachfe  and  to  the  Secretary. 

<^2/1  I believe  in  consequence  of  a jecommendatiou  of  the  Foreign  Office,  tlyat 
Secretries  of  Legation  should  send  in  frecLuent  reports  with  inprd  t^be  stalls 
tics  and  condition  of  the  countries  m which  they  happen  to  be  placed,  that  sevual 
secretaries  have  been  put  to  great  expense  in  travelUng  tor  he 
acquiring  this  information;  have  thpe  expenses  been  paid  ? -What  ver 
expenses  they  may  be  put  to,  they  would  be  repaid,  ,f  applied  for.  1 know  that 
in  some  instances  they  have  been  applied  for.^  I would  explain, 
although  permission  was  granted  to  secretaries  to  rnake  journies  with  mfeience 
to  their  reports,  it  was  ra*er  going  beyond  the  object  of  he  en-cula  w ph 


ilieir  reports,  it  was  ramoi  ~ — - --j--  - ... 

1 to  induce  Secretaries  of  Legation  residing  in  the  capitals, 
suDDOse  that  all  information  centred,  to  keep  their  attention  alive  to  what  was 
going  on,  to  digest  the  information  they  collected,  pd  to  spd 
reports  Permfssion  to  visit  out-plaees  was  indeed  granted  but  ray  own  view 

of^tte  case  is  that  it  would  be  much  wtlfw^^^^ 

selves  to  the  capital  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  The  object  with  w Inch 

that  circular  ias  drawn,  was  to  give 

definite  to  do;  and  to  make  them  keep  their  attention  alive 
on.  We  did  that  for  the  advantage  of  the  mmisters,  and  foi 
the  offiee  hut  nrinciDallv  for  the  advantage  of  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  thern- 
SuLtiori  that  they 'could  have  for  ™ 

diplomacy.  The  origin  of  the  circular  was  tins : a Secretary  of 
been  se.,1  on  a speck  duty  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  tha  inquiry  wa^s  o ab  y 
conducted,  and  the  inforraakot,  so  accurate^  and 

Clarendon,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  tune,  considered  “’fj 

utilize  our  Secretaries  of  Legation  generally  in  the  same  manner.  I wish  to  say. 
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X.  WamviondyXeq.  also,  as  these  reports  have  been  brought  in  question,  that  generally  speaking  they 

do  great  credit  to  our  Secretaries  of  Legation;  they  have  shown  great  ability, 

22  April  1861.  gre^t  industry,  and  great  attention  to  what  is  going  on,  and  I believe  from  what 
1 have  heard,  that  they  liave  given  verv  general  satisfaction  to  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  they  have  come. 

535.  Lord  Claud  llamilton.]  I think  I have  seen  it  stated  that  the  publication  by 
Parliament  of  all  or  some  of  tiiese  reports  has  rather  disinclined  gentlemen  abroad 
to  give  so  much  information ; have  you  observed  any  effect  of  that  kind  t — I do 
not  think  that  that  has  operated  with  regard  to  the  secretaries  generally,  although 
I ha^'e  seen  it  stated.  These  reports  are  very  carefully  looked  through,  and  we 
would  never  wittingly  publish  anything  that  our  secretaries  of  legation  reported, 
which  we  might  consider  to  be  given  in  confidence,  and  the  publication  of  which 
might  prejudice  the  informant ; at  all  events  we  should  strike  out  the  informant  s- 
name ; if  it  related  10  any  particular  person’s  business,  we  should  strike  it  out. 
There  is  no  question  indeed,  but  that  the  practice  in  this  country,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a practice  that  I should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  wish  to  see 
altered,  of  giving  publicity  to  information  obtained  by  the  Government  in 
regard  to  what  occurs  in  foreign  countries,  militates  very  much  against 
our  ministers  abroad,  and  closes,  perhaps,  to  them  many  sources  of  information  ; 
but,  at  the  same  lime,  do  not  let  me  be  supposed  to  advocate  a change  in  that 
practice,  for  I tbink  that  would  be  very  undesirable ; I tliink  that  the  know- 
ledge that  all  transactions  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  views  taken  of  them  by 
our  ministers  abroad,  may  be  laid  before  the  world  in  our  Blue  Books,  i& 
eminently  useful,  politically  speaking.  1 think  that  our  Blue  Books,  although 
disliked  extremely  on  the  Continent,  have  a certain  salutary  effect  upon  the 
general  politics  of  Europe;  but,  of  course,  a British  Minister  is  placed  at 
some  disadvantage  in  consequence,  and  finds  the  people  rather  shy  of  com- 
municating with  him  from  an  apprehension  that  what  they  say  may  be  brought 
against  them,  and  may  perhaps  injure  them  in  their  own  sphere,  ox  be  dis- 
agreeable to  their  Government;  so  far  the  practice  militates  against  the  use- 
fulness of  our  ministers,  and  places  them  in  an  embarrassing  position.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  that  for  the  general  benefit  of  this  country 
it  is  most  desirable  that  at  the  proper  time  what  the  Government  does  abroad 
should  be  fully  known ; and  I believe  that  that  is  the  feeling  of  every  Secretary 
of  State  that  I iiave  ever  served  under.  I believe,  however,  notwithstanding 
that  disadvantage,  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  way  in  which  our  foreign  missions- 
are  conducted  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  country ; I believe  that  our 
ministers  are  universally  looked  up  to  and  respected  abroad,  and  that  their 
honour  is  implicitly  relied  upon  in  all  circles  abroad  ; I believe  that  they  are 
accurate  observers  and  faithful  reporters,  and  that  they  clearly  and  honestly 
represent  the  policy  of  the  country  in  its  relations  to  foreign  powers.  And 
perhaps  I may  say  with  r^pect  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  whose  reports  I am  in  the- 
habit  of  seeing  on  their  examinations,  that  tliey  do  infinite  credit  to  the  ability 
and  diligence  of  the  young  men  who  draw  them  up. 
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Jovis,  25°  die  Aprilis^  1861. 


MEMBERS  I'BHSENT. 


Mr.  Grant  DufF. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 


Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  monckton  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond^  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 

E.  Hanmond,  Esq. 

536.  Mr.  Layard.~\  I wish  to  ask  you  whether  the  diplomatic  salanes  are  

punctually  paid? — Fairly  so.  The  practice  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  .>5 April  1861. 
diplomatic  salaries  is  as  follows : In  the  first  place  I should  mention,  that  the 
diplomatic  quarter  day  is  the  old  quarter  day,  the  5th  of  the  month  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year,  and  the  10th  of  October.  A little  time  before  the 
arrival  of  those  days  the  chief  clerk  sends  in  to  tlic  Treasury  a rough  estimate 
of  the  sum  of  money  that  will  be  required  to  pay  the  diplomatic  salaries  for 
the  quarter  then  expiring ; and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter,  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  sometimes  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
a salary  list  is  sent  in  to  the  Treasury,  which  salary  list  contains  a statement  of 
the  sum  pavable  to  each  individual : that  statement  I understand  is  sent  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Paymaster  General’s  Office,  which  sometimes  occasions  a few 
days'  delay,  but  I was  not  aware  until  yesterday  of  that  intermediate  stage.  1 
have  now  "desired  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Treasury  to  allow  the  salary  list  to  go  direct  to  the  Paymaster  General  s 
Office,  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  that  delay.  Every  Minister  and 
diplomatic  servant  receiving  money  is  hound  to  send  in  a life  certificaier  oti  the 
expiration  of  each  quarter,  to  the  chief  clerk,  and  when  that  comes  m a certifi- 
cate is  delivered  to  his  agent,  who  exhibits  it  to  the  Paymaster  General  at  the 
Paymaster  General’s  office ; upon  which  the  salary  is  issued  to  the  ageuv  m 
■virtue  of  the  power  of  attorney  which  the  agent  may  hold. 

«;q7.  Are  you  aware  that  Lord  Cowley  states,  at  pnge  64,  of  the  ^ Reports, 

“The  third  and  last  point  on  which  I have  to  remark  is  the  irregularity 
attending  the  payment  of  diplomatic  salaries,  and  of 

account  of  extraordinary  expenses,”  and  complains  of  this  hardship.  M . 

Gordon  also  makes  the  same  complaint  He  S'VS,  page  183  of  the 
“ It  appeai-s  to  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  diplomatic  service,  that  those 
helcnling  to  it  are  not  able  to  draw  their  salaries,  like  the  members  of  other 
services,  on  the  quarter  davs,  but  must  wait  three,  four,  or  even  seven  weeks, 

according  to  the  activity  of  their  Foreign  Office  agents,  or  of  the  chief  cl  , 

before  they  can  touch  their  salaries,  occasiomng,  m the  case  of  chiefs  of 
missions,  the  necessity  'of  their  either  taking  up  lltoney  at  th™  fore>Sn  h^^er  s “t 
high  interest,  or  drawing  on  their  private  resources  for  that  interval  ^ 
from  all  the  information  that  I have  been  able  to  collect,  that  Mr-  Gordon  s 
statement  in  that  respect  is  very  greatly  exaggerated ; 

a certain  amount  of  delay,  as  you  cannot  well  send  in  a sUtement  of  what  is 
due  to  a man  until  the  quarter  is  expired,  and  therefore  dieie  is  a certain 
amount  of  delay.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  occasiouall}  a 
rr"S'y  in  the  chief  clerk’s  dejarfment ; ^ut  then  co-s 

which  the  Foreign  Office  has  no  control,  namely,  passing  the  hst  through  the 

Trelry  ; other^wise  there  is  no  reason  why  Lord  Cowley  s ™ ^ 

pass  hy  the  intermediate  step  through  the  Treasmy,  snould  not  be  paffi 
iwo  or  three  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter;  ‘ 

certain  extent,  on  the  ministers  themselves  : tlihit  life_  cer  i them- 

through  my  hands,  and  I cannot  say  how  the  leisters  are  a^^ 
selves  punctual  in  sending  their  life  c^tificates,  but  if  they  according 
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according  to  their  instructions,  of  course  no  blame  is  imputable  to  the  office, 
or  to  any  one  except  to  themselves.  I was  talking  over  this  point  in  the  office 
the  other  day,  and  the  chief  clerk  said  that  a certain  minister  who  might  have 
done  so  in  a very  short  time,  did  not  send  in  his  life  certificate,  on  one 
occasion,  until  three  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  quarter. 

538.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  salaries  should  be  paid  as  punctually 
as  possible  ? — I certainly  should  wish  so  ; and,  very  frequently,  as  the  quarter 
is  drawing  to  a close,  i say  to  the  chief  clerk : “ Take  care  that  the  salary 
list  is  sent  in  punctuallv.”  I think  that  the  salaries  should  be  paid  as  punctu- 
ally as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  life  certificates 
come  in ; there  is  no  reason  that  I can  see  why  it  should  be  otherwise,  and 
it  took  me  quite  by  surprise  to  hear  yesterday  of  the  intermediate  stage  in  the 
business  at  the  Treasury,  which  I think  is  useless. 

539.  The  delay  would  then  appear  to  rest,  not  with  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
with  the  Pay  Office  ? — Partly  with  the  Foreign  Office,  because  there  may  be 
at  particular  times  a pressure  of  business  to  cause  a delay  of  two  or  three  days, 
which  we  cannot  always  prevent,  but  I think  that  for  the  last  quarter  the  list 
was  sent  in  on  the  second  day  after  the  expiration  of  tiie  quarter,  and  in 
the  previous  quarter  it  was  sent  in,  I think,  on  the  very  day.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  have  not  been  delays ; but  I think  that  they  have  been  very 
much  done  away  with,  and,  from  what  I have  heard,  I do  not  feel  at  all  dis- 
satisfied now. 

.<540.  I believe  that  the  heads  of  missions  are  obliged  to  advance  out  of  their 
own  funds  for  extraordinary  expenses  ? —They  pay  the  extraordinary  expenses 
out  of  their  own  funds,  but  whether  practically  they  lose  by  it  I am  really 
unable  to  say,  because  there  was,  I believe,  an  arrangement  made,  some  years 
ago,  although  I have  always  objected  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  bankers 
advancing  money  for  extraordinaries,  should  advance  it  at  such  a rate  as  to 
provide  for  a loss  of  that  kind.  I thought  that  that  was  an  objectionable 
arrangement,  and  at  the  present  time,  in  the  great  missions,  as  the  Committee 
will  see  by  one  of  the  papers  before  them,  we  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  by 
allowing  the  minister  at  a great  court,  where  the  extraordinaries  are  heavy,  to 
draw  in  advance  on  their  account ; we  calculate  that,  in  the  first  month  of  tlie 
quarter,  they  may  require  so  much  to  pay  their  current  bills ; in  the  second 
month  of  the  quarter  so  much  again  ; and,  in  the  third  month  of  the  quarter,  that 
they  will  require  more  ; leaving  but  a trifling  balance  to  be  settled  on  passing 
the  account  of  .extraordinaries : that  has  been  a very  great  relief,  I apprehend, 
to  ministers.  I was  prepared  to  extend  that  rule  to  minor  missions,  where  the 
extraordinaries  are  on  a lower  scale,  and  indeed  to  all;  but  the  Treasury  said,  I 
think  wisely,  that  the  amounts  were  so  trifling  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
maice  what  certainly  is  an  arrangement  attended  with,  some  little  complication. 
But  I think  that  in  every  mission  where  the  extraordinaries  amount  to,  say  200 1. 
a quarter,  they  shovdd  be  allowed  to  draw  on  account. 

541 . Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  that  rule  to  ail 
missions,  making  the  head  of  the  mission  responsible  for  what  they  might 
draw?— I should  not  object  to  it;  and  it  was  originally  so  proposed  to  the 
Treasury. 

.542.  In  these  “ Reports " Lord  Cowley  and  other  heads  of  missions  com- 
plain of  the  hardship  of  having  to  advance  money  for  extraordinaries  ? — In 
’Lord  Cowley’s  case  that  has  been  rectified ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  he  fair, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  heads  of  missions  do  noc  always  send  in 
accounts  of  their  extraordinaries  when  they  ought  to  send  them,  and  I have 
known  cases  of  ministers  who  have  complained  most  loudly,  and  yet  they  have 
been  six  or  nine  months  in  arrear  in  sending  in  their  account  of  extra- 
ordinaries. 

543.  Does  it  not  often  occur  that  considerable  delays  take  place  before  these 
extraordinaries  are  settled,  in  consequence  of  proper  vouchers  not  being  sent, 
the  Foreign  Office  being  very  strict  upon  that  point? — I have  arranged  lately, 
that  in  the  case  of  items  being  charged  in  an  account  which  are  not  properly 
vouched  for,  the  account  should  be  passed  only  so  far  as  the  charges  that  are 
vouched  for,  and  that  the  irregular  or  unpaid  items  should  stand  over  until  a 
communication  is  had  with  the  minister.  I asked  the  chief  clerk  the  other 
day  just  to  give  me  a statement  of  the  time  which  has  intervened  between  the 
date  of  the  receipt  in  the  department  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  present 

quarter. 
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quarter  and  the  date  of  the  letter  being  sent  to  the  Treasury  for  their  pay-  ifowmond,  E.q.' 
ment  • hut  I should  say,  as  to  this  also,  that  it  is  not  by  the  date  of  the  receipt  , 
of  the  despatch  that  oie  must  go,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  an  account  has  on  =5 
that  day  gone  in  to  the  chief  clerk,  because  the  despatch  may  have  gone  on  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  may  not  have  been  returned  until  two  or  three 
days  afterwards ; but,  taking  the  date  of  the  receipt,  on  the  docket  of  the 
despatch  I see  that  the  accounts  which  came  in  on  the  6th,  8th,  9th,  11th, 
and  12th  of  April,  were  sent  to  the  Treasury  as  passed,  and  the  sums  directed 
to  be  issued  on  the  17th  April ; and,  as  to  others,  that  the  accounts  which  were 
received  on  the  12th,  13th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  19th,  and  2Sd  of  April,  weresentm 
on  the  24th  of  April.  Then  with  reference  to  what  I have  said  before,  I may 
add  that  the  despatches  sending  in  the  extraordinaries  were  dated,  in  the 
instance  I have  quoted,  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  16th,  and  16th  of 
April,  and  one  on  the  31st  of  .March,  so  that  the  time  m those  cases  has  not 
been  very  unreasonably  long.  ■ 3 

544.  Do  you  include  secret  service  money  amongst  the  extraordmaries  ? 

~^45.  How  is  that  provided  for?— By  vote  of  Parliament;  it  is  all  issued  to 

the  Secretary  of  State.  ...  . i x.  j 

446-7  Supposing  that  the  head  of  a mission  is  requued  to  expend  any  money 
upon  secret  service,  does  he  draw  directly  upon  the  Treasury  for  it  ?-He  draws 
for  it  under  a special  Act  of  Parliament,  an  Act  of  George  the  Second ; he  draws 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  ; the  money  is  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

548  I perceive  that  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  despatch,  recommends  that  legations 
and  missions  should  receive  fees : are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is  a recom- 
mendation which  deserves  attention?— I do  not  t.iink  that  it  1.  desirable.  I 
may  add  that  in  cases  where  a consul  is  attached  to  a legation,  as  a member  of 
the  legation,  as  he  will  be  hereafter  at  Paris,  and  is  now  at  Madrid,  that  con- 
sular officer  will  take  consular  fees  for  his  consular  semces  ; but  for  acts  done 
bv  the  diplomatic  body,  no  fees,  I think,  should  be  taken.  i *.•  ' 

549.  Chairman.']  Would  he  do  so  under  the  present  consular  regulations  r— 

Yes,  as  holding  a consular  commission.  ^ 

Would  not  the  fees  be  taken  by  the  Government  1-Theywdl  be  cai-ried 
to  tL  oovemment  account,  at  Paris,  but  they  are  received  by  the  consul  at 

Madrid  at  present,  on  his  own  account.  . . r • u 

44,  Mr  Xayi.4]  Mr.  Christie  puts  it  in  this  point  of  view:  he  says, 

“Ttere  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  passports,  or  signatures,  which  cost  4x, 
or  bHu  tte  consulates  of  Genoa  or  MarseiUes.  should  he  given  for  nothing  at 
Turin  or  Paris  If  it  is  proper  to  charge  the  public  at  consulates,  the  Govern- 
mmt  might  gain  by  similar  taxes  in  legations.”  Can  yon  state  upon  what 
ment  mignt  gam  , difference  in  that  respect  between  legations  and 

nr  r- 

“’'^rSaL^rro^would  desire  that  an  attachd  should  tay^r ‘’uSnk 

plaffit  if  fees  were  levied  in  the  diplomatic  chanceries. 

444.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  mentions  what  appears  to  he  rather  a serm^^ 
grievance;  he  says  that  when  very  exorbitant; 

service,  in  a public.  Tm  for“a  ‘lori  journey  from 

for  instance,  he  stiys,^  Ihe  chat^e  of  severely  when 

th:fSc:«  time  to  time  visit  porkons  of  thecountry 
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E.  Havmond,  Esq.  to  ■which  he  is  accredited.”  He  says  that  the  minister  has  been  changed  this 
— ---  very  large  amount  ol'  passage  money,  besides  table  money ; is  that  the  case 

April  iS6i.  now  ? — 'I'he  charges  for  passengers  in  ships  of  war  are  made  under  an  Admiralty 

regulation ; but  I think  that  the  scale  is  susceptible  of  modification.  As  far  as 
I recollect,  the  charge  for  an  ambassador  and  his  suite,  not  exceeding  four 
persons,  is  40/.  for  three  days,  80 1.  for  the  first  week,  and  then  25  s.  for  each 
person  a day  afterwards ; I think  that  it  would  be  a fairer  arrangement  that 
the  captain  of  a man  of  war  taking  diplomatic  passengers  should  charge  only 
so  much  per  head  a day  as  long  as  the  passengers  are  on  board.  I would  say, 
let  him  charge  30  s.  a day  ; that  is  the  charge  now  for  above  a certain  number 
of  passengers,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  week ; but  I think  that  the 
round  sum  would  be  very  properly  abolished. 

555-  iih*  Thomas  Wyse  further  says : “ No  better  means  e.xist  to  rectify  mis- 
takes, or  increase  knowledge,  especially  in  the  East,  than  these  inspections  with 
his  own  eyes  instead  of  through  the  spectacles  of  others ; no  more  efficient 
means  of  impressing  the  population  with  conciliatory  feelings  or  respect  towards 
the  nation  he  represents  than  thus  approaching  them  personally,  and  in  no 
mode  can  this  be  better  effected  than  under  his  own  flag ; but  this  is  rendered 
next  to  impossible  by  the  heavy  tax,  relic  of  a former  age,  still  imposed  ; a 
mulct  and  penalty  for  such  visits,  instead  of  beng  a reward  and  stimulant  ” ? — 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse  is  under  a misapprehension,  I think ; for  if  the  minister 
is  ordered  to  go  on  public  service,  there  is  no  charge  made  on  him  ; the  charge 
would  be  borne  by  the  public,  and  included  in  the  Civil  Contingencies ; but  if 
he  goes  for  his  own  pleasure,  it  is  but  fair,  I think,  that  the  minister  should 
pay ; but  I agree  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  that  the  rate  is  too  high ; I think  that 
a guinea  and  a half  a day  is  a fair  rate  to  charge  for  any  person  who  is  enter- 
tained at  the  Captain’s  table.  We  do  not  allow  ministers,  who  are  repairing 
to  their  posts,  to  charge  anything  on  account  of  their  journeys,  and  I think 
that  unless  they  are  absolutely  ordered  to  go  by  a ship  of  war  for  the  public 
interest,  they  ought  to  pay  for  their  conveyance  in  such  ship  of  war,  and  for 
their  entertainment,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  pay  for  their  enter- 
tainment and  passage  if  they  were  travelling  by  a railway.  I think  that  that 
would  be  but  fair ; hut  then  I think  that  the  rates  ought  to  be  diminished. 
With  respect  to  a case  like  that  alluded  to  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  where  a 
minister  is  residing  at  a port  visited  by  ships  of  war,  unless  a certain  check 
were  placed  on  a minister  in  regard  to  his  moving  about  in  a ship  of  war,  a 
very  heavy  charge  would  fall  on  the  public  by  the  minister  using  ships  of 
war  as  his  own  private  yachts.  A question  healing  upon  that  point  has 
recently  been  raised  ai  one  of  our  missions,  where  the  practice  had  grown  up 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  an  arrangement  has  since  then  been  made,  that 
if  the  ambassador  takes  advantage  of  a ship  of  war  to  move  about  for  his  own 
pleasure,  the  expense  should  be  matter  of  private  arrangement  with  the  captain, 
the  ambassador  sending  his  own  provisions  on  board,  and  so  on ; but  if  he 
moves  about  on  the  public  service,  then,  of  course,  his  entertainment  would  be 
paid  for. 

5.56.  These  are  Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s  words:  “It  may  be  of  great  use  to  the 
minister,  and  not  less  to  the  public  service,  that  he  should,  from  time  to  time, 
visit  portions  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  No  better  means  exist 
to  rectify  mistakes  or  increase  knowledge,  especially  in  the  east,  than  these 
inspections  with  his  own  eyes;”  and  then  he  says,  “that  in  conseauence  of 
the  heavy  charge  in  the  Government  steamers  he  is  precluded  from  doin"  this”? 
— Yes ; but  if  he  chose  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  permission  to  make 
his  visit,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  sanctioned  it,  then  the  expense  would  he 
paid  for  by  the  public.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  expenses  of  such  a 
visit  as  he  has  described  should  be  borne  by  the  public,  or  the  expenses  of  any 
minister  going  to  any  part  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  without 
obtaining  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A minister  might, 
for  instance,  like  to  go,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  an  advantage  to  him  to  go  30 
or  40  or  50  miles  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  but  the  expense  of  doing  so, 
unless  he  had  obtained  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  would 
be  borne  by  himself,  and  I see  no  reason  why  a minister  who  travels  by  a ship 
of  war  should  not  bear  the  expense  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  was  travelling 
by  a railroad. 

557.  You  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  office  that  this  scale  of  charges 

should 
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should  be  altered  ? — I should  not  be  sorry  that  the  Committee  should  recoin-  E.  Hammond,  Ksq. 
mend  it  in  their  Report.  

55^.  I believe  that  the  Queen’s  messengers  are  attached  to  and  paid  by  the  ‘■‘S  April  i8Gi, 
office ; what  is  the  mode  of  selecting  the  Queen’s  messengers  ? — The  foreign 
service  messengers  were  formerly  selected  alternately  by  the  three  Secretaries 
of  State,  but  they  are  now  nominated  entirely  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs ; be  nominates  such  persons  as  he  thinks  fit. 

559.  Entirely  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  any  qualification? — 

Yes ; but  they  are  now  obliged  to  go  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
to  be  examined  as  to  their  qualifications  as  set  forth  in  the  paper  which  I hand 
in.  {See  Appendix.] 

560.  What  position  do  Queen’s  messengers  now  hold  at  the  missions  to  which 
they  may  be  sent,  or  at  the  missions  at  which  they  may  call  during  their 
journeys?— There  is  no  recorded  difference  of  position,  as  far  as  I am  aware, 
from  that  which  they  always  held ; but  they  are  usually  invited,  I believe,  to 
the  minister's  table.  In  former  times  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
foreign  service  messenger  and  the  home  seiwice  messenger ; there  was  a certain 
number  of  messengers,  and  they  were,  in  old  times,  all  under  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  I believe  the.  origin  of  the  silver  greyhound  pendent  from  their 
badge  has  some  connexion  with  their  former  dependence  on  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain’s Office.  At  a later  period  a portion  of  the  messengers  were  specially 
•transferred  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  these  waited  alternately  on  the 
several  Secretaries  of  State,  and  took  journeys  abroad  indifferently  in  their  turn. 

56 1 . The  social  position  of  foreign  Queen’s  messengers  has  been  very  much 
improved  of  late  years,  has  it  notr — Yes. 

f^62.  Have  there  not  been  some  regulations  made  as  to  the  intercourse 
between  Queen’s  messengers  and  the  chanceries  in  foreign  missions -—None, 
that  I am  aware  of  ; there  are  general  rules  laid  down  for  the  performance  of 
the  service  of  Queen’s  foreign  service  messengers. 

563.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether,  according  to  any  new  regu- 
lations, the  intercourse  between  Queen’s  messengers  and  the  chanceries  of 
foreign  missions  is  placed  on  a different  footing  from  what  it  was  formerly  r— 


564.  How  are  the  Queen’s  messengers  paid?— By  a fixed  salary  of  500 
guineas  a year,  and  all  their  expenses  of  travelling. 

565.  Are  there  not  extra  Queen’s  messengers,  as  well  as  the  regular  mes- 
sengers ? Not  now,  for  their  services  are  not  required  ; the  establishment  is 

now  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  office. 

«j66.  Bow  many  Foreign  Queen’s  messengers  are  there  ?— tifteen.  _ 

567.  Is  it  intended  to  increase  that  number,  or  is  that  number  considered 
Quite  sufficient  ?— It  is  quite  sufficient  under  existing  circumstances.  Lord 
Malmesbury,  on  a review  of  the  service  about  two  years  ago,  wth  reference  to 
the  greater  speed  with  which  journeys  ai-e  now  performed,  and  to  there  being 
perhaps  less  occasion  also,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  telegrams, 
to  send  messengers  as  much  as  formerly,  considered  that  the  number  might  be 
reduced,  and  the  number  was  reduced  from  18  to  15  ; and  1 ^^ve  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  15  are  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  service;  if 
they  were  not  sufficient,  we  should  of  course  make  a certain  increase,  and  we 
might  revert  to  the  old  number  in  a case  of  emergency.  We  employed  extra 
messengers  during  the  Crimean  War,  for  then  the  Foreign  Office  undertook  the 
whroftL  rsinger  service  abroad,  of  all  tbe  Government  ^ 

We  sent  a messenger  every  week  to  Constantinople,  who  used  to  cany  the  bags 
of  the  military  and  naval  departments,  as  well  as  our  own  ; we  had  then  four 

extra  messengers  on  our  establishment.  tViav 

Do  the  Queen’s  messengers  receive  any  pay  for  mileage  .~The>  receive 


^*^56q”°Do  you  think  it  is  advisable'  to  make  any  change  in  the  mode  of 

That  is  their  own  personal  expenses.  nnid  on  an 

571.  On  what  scale  are  the  travelhng  expenses  pmd  ^o-f.v<5  ^the  chief 

account  being  rendered.  Tbe  superintendent  of  tie  messengers,  the  chid 
0.47.  ^ 3 ^ 
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clerk,  who  chects  the  messenger’s  accounts,  has  certain  tables,  which  have  been 
calculated  by  Bradshaw,  showing  what  are  the  fair  expenses  which  shall  be 
incurred  on  their  journeys,  and  those  expenses  are  paid;  my  desire  always  has 
been  that  they  should  be  paid  their  expenses  liberally,  and  that  we  should  not 
run  tliem  too  close.  Of  course,  a messenger,  in  order  to  get  on,  must,  now 
and  then,  feel  it  necessary  to  give  five  francs  here  and  five  francs  there. 

572.  But  you  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  better  principle  would  be  to  pay 
them  a fixed  sum  for  mileage,  according  to  the  old  system  ? — I should  prefer  it. 
In  former  times  the  messengers  were  paid  by  a fixed  salary  of  60  1.  a year,  with 
board  wages,  7 •?.  G d.  a day,  when  in  England,  and  13  s.  4 d.,  when  abroad.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  were  allowed  a mileage  rate  of  6 d.  a mile  for  journeys 
performed  in  carriages  ; 2d.  a mile  for  journeys  on  the  sea;  4d.  a mile  for 
journeys  by  public  conveyance,  and  a shilling  a mile  if  they  travelled  on  horse- 
back. 'Then,  when  railroads  were  introduced,  and  before  we  bad  any  experience 
of  them,  the  messengers  were  allowed  4 d.  a mile  on  railroads  ; but,  upon  review- 
ing the  expenditure  for  the  messenger  service  in  the  year  1858,  Lord  Malme.s- 
bury  was  sti’uck  by  the  large  amount  that  the  messengers  received,  which 
averaged  above  800  1.  a year  to  each  messenger  ; and  Lord  Malmesbury  thought 
that  that  was  more  than  the  messengers  should  be  paid ; and  on  considering 
the  matter,  it  was  determined  to  abolish  all  the  old  rates,  and  to  establish  new 
and  fixed  rates,  beginning  with  500 1.  a year ; but  upon  a representation  being 
made  by  the  messengers,  that  the  expense  of  living  abroad  was  very  much 
increased,  he  allowed  them  the  other  25  making  altogether  525  1.  I should 
say  that  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s  minute,  which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  a 
passage  occurs  to  this  effect : that  if  the  mileage  system  had  continued,  he 
should  not  have  thought  it  right  to  continue  to  pay  for  railway  travelling  the 
sum  of  4 a mile,  which  was  excessive,  and  that  the  mileage  would,  in  such  a 
case,  have  been  more  properly  calculated  with  reference  to  the  rate  that  a man 
formerly  travelling  in  a candage  at  6 . a mile,  would  earn  in  the  24  hours, 
and  it  was  estimated  roughly  that  2 d.  a mile  would  make  an  equivalent  sum. 

573.  Under  whose  superintendence  are  the  Queen’s  messengers? — They  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Foreign  Office  chief  clerk. 

574.  Can  )'OU  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  annual  expense  of  the 
Queen’s  messenger  service  in  the  aggregate,  including  both  the  expenses  of 
travelling  and  the  pay  ? — The  present  expenditure  for  the  Foreign  Messenger 
service  is  between  1 6,000  L and  17,000  L a year;  but  of  course  the  expen- 
diture is  fluctuating.  I should  say  that  formerly,  at  the  first  separation  of 
messengers  into  home  and  foreign  service  in  1824,  the  average  emoluments  of 
the  Queen’s  foreign  service  messengers  were  calculated  at  400 1.  a year,  that  is 
to  say,  that  was  the  sum  on  which  they  were  to  be  superannuated ; and  on 
which  they  paid  income  tax,  and  contributed  to  the  superannuation  fund : now 
they  are  superannuated  on  225 1.  a year,  on  which  sum  they  pay  income  tax. 

575.  Do  you  pay  their  expenses  in  advance? — They  draw  for  such  money 
as  they  require.  A messenger  going  abroad  goes  to  the  chief  clerk  and 
receives  a certain  advance,  according  to  the  journey  he  is  about  to  perform, 
and  when  he  is  abroad  he  can  draw  upon  the  chief  clerk,  under  certain 
regulations ; in  fact,  he  is  always  in  advance,  as  you  may  say,  and  the  account 
is  settled  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

576.  Mr.  Hanhey^  Do  you  think  that  a foreign  minister  ought  to  be  in 
advance  out  of  his  own  po^et  for  any  of  the  official  expenses  of  his  mission  ? 
— It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  make  any  other  arrangement  than  that  which  we 
have  now  established;  the  Treasury  would  object  to  doing  what  in  some  foreign 
services  is  allowed,  [namely,  to  pay  money  in  advance  on  account  of  extraor- 
dinaries Tj^e  question  was  mooted  many  years  ago,  and  I think  the  Treasury 
objected.  1 do  not  see  any  particular  objection  to  it,  but  had  no  control  in  the 
matter. 

577-  Do  you  think  it  right  that  a minister  should  be  out  of  pocket  for 
expenses  incurred  in  his  mission  ?— I do  not  think  we  could  alter  the  present 
system,  or  modify  it  more  than  we  have  done. 

578.  Would  not  a hill  drawn  by  a foreign  minister  abroad  be  quite  sufficient 
a document  as  a proof  of  life,  without  sending  a life  certificate  ? — 1’he  difficulty 
would  be,  that  the  quai’terly  salaries  are  not  always  exactly  a fourth  part  of  the 
fixed  salaay.  A man  may  have  been  absent  on  leave,  or  there  may  be  something 
to  be  adjusted  from  another  quarter. 

579.  Sir  Minto  Farqv.har.']  In  looking  over  the  list  of  diplomatic  servants 

abroad, 
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abroad,  and  their  salaries,  I find  that  Lord  Cowley  has  10,000  1.  a year,  but  I E.  Htmmmd,  Esq. 

observe  that  the  salary  of  Lord  Napier,  who  is  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  only  7,0001. ; ; — 

do  you  think  that  that  is  quite  fair,  considering  that  the  Ambassador  at  St.  ’5 
Petersburg  is  living  in  a place  more  expensive  than  Paris  ? — We  have  heard  no 
complaints  from  Lord  Napier,  that  he  is  unable  to  live  upon  his  7,000  1.  a year ; 
if  be  makes  any  complaint,  of  course  it  will  be  considered. 

580.  Mr.  7/ope.]  How  long  has  Lord  Napier  been  at  St.  Petersburg! — 

Only  a few  weeks. 

Minto  Farquhar.']  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Com-  ^ 

mittee  what  is  the  rule  with  reference  to  exchanges  ; sometimes  it  is,  of  course, 
in  favour  of  ministers  abroad,  and  sometimes  it  is  against  them.  I understand 
that  there  is  a rule?— The  rule  is,  that  they  are  allowed  to  charge  for  loss  by 
exchange,  and  they  must  give  credit  for  gain  by  exchange. 

58a.  CAoiman.]  Has  that  always  been  the  rule  ?— It  was  the  rule  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  loss  by  exchange ; but  the  Treasury  considered, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  that  if  the  public  paid  the  loss,  it  had  a right  to 
receive  the  gain  ; and,  after  a little  discussion,  the  present  system  was  settled, 
and  the  'Treasury  now,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  sends  in  a statement, 
showing  what  shall  be  considered  the  proper  rate  of  exchange  for  the  current 
year  at  the  several  capitals  ; that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  matter  is  now  dealt 


with.  . . 

583.  Mr.  Hope.l  You  have  been  asked  questions  with  reference  to  ministers 
making  use  of  Queen’s  ships  for  the  purpose  of  going  from  place  to  place  1 in 
whose  discretion  does  the  application  for  a passage  now  rest?— If  a ship  was  at 
hand  the  captain  and  minister  might  come  to  an  understanding  ; the  minister 
would  say,  “ I want  a passage  to  such  a place,”  and  the  captain  would  probably 

give  him  a passage.  , , , , ■ j , 1 ^ 

,584.  I presume  that  in  all  these  cases  no  fixed  rule  can  he  laid  down,  but 
that  it  must  be  by  an  arrangement  between  the  two  services  ?— Yes,  when 
it  is  a matter  between  the  parties.  If  a minister  is  ordered  to  proceed  in  a ship 
of  wai-  then  we  should  ask  the  Admiralty  to  send  an  order  to  the  captain  to 
convey  him ; and  if  by  anv  accident,  and  on  an  emergency,  we  telegraph  to  a 
minister  to  take  a passage  in  a ship  of  war.  we  immediately  apprise  the  Admiralty 
that  we  have  done  so,  and  the  Admiralty  sends  instructions  to  that  effect  to 
the  captain,  but  no  minister  nor  diplomatic  servant  has  a right  to  order  the 
commander  of  a ship  to  perform  any  service  whatever ; if  he  wishes  a service  to 
be  performed,  the  mode  in  which  he  should  attain  his  object  is  tins : he  should 
state  to  the  captain  officially,  “ I think  that  such  and  such  a service  ought  to  be 
performed  ■”  and  in  99  cases  out  of  100  the  captain  of  a man  of  war  would  attend 
to  such  a requisition.  If  he  does  not,  he  must  justify  himself,  of  course,  to  the 
Admiralty  for  not  doing  so  ; but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  order  can  pass 
between  a diplomatic  servant  of  the  Crown  and  the  captain  of  a man  of  war, 
unless  under  special  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  btate  ; and  it  vvould  then 
be  a matter  of  previous  arrangement  with  the  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  would 
send  orders,  I apprehend,  in  that  case,  to  the  commander  of  a ship  ot  war  to 
this  effect : “ You  will  obey  such  orders,  in  this  particular  instance  as  may 
be  given  by  Her  Majesty’s  minister.”  , , , * , 

sSs  In  the  event  of  an  embai-kation  taking  place  by  common  consent,  is  it 
alTOVS  necessary  that  the  person  embarking  should  pay  according  to  a fixed 
scale] ’—I  conceive  that  to  he  a matter  of  private  arrangement.  _ 

s86  Do  you  know  with  regard  to  the  use  of  ships  of  war  by  ministers,  what 
the  course  of  payment  is  in  any  case,  except  where  it  is  made  at  the  public 

charge  ?-No;  neither  can  I say  that  there  is  any  payment. 

sSv  With  reference  to  the  payments  made  to  messengers,  the  mileage  m 
olden  kays  wi  in  addition,  of  eiurse,  to  the  posting  bills  ?-Yes  ; the  mileage 
■ was  nrofit,  and  it  was  called  a mileage  profit.  . 

58^8  To  give  them  again  a certain  rate  ot  mileage,  would  not  do  away  with 

the  necessity  for  an  account?— Certainly  not;  It  would  necessitate,  m fact,  an 

additional  amount ; they  have  now  to  make  out  an  account  of  their  “pen^ 
and  in  addition  there  would  have  to  be  calculated  how  many  miles  a man  had 
travelled  at  so  mucli  a mile.  -i  ^ 

589.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  of  making  a payment  for  mileage  mst  a 
of  a fixed  payment  r-The  advantage  is  this;  that  a messengm:  does  the 

most  work]  and  who  is  the  most  steady  and  diligent  m the  performance  of  ffis 
0.47.  H 4 
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■work,  gets  more  profit  than  the  man  who  does  not  do  so  much  work.  At  pre- 
sent a messenger  who  stays  at  home,  say  from  sickness,  or  having  applied  for 
leave  of  absence,  receives  exactly  the  same  emoluments  in  the  course  of  a year, 
as  the  messenger  who  is  abroad  for  perhaps  200  or  250  days  in  a year;  the 
mileage  profits  of  a messenger  were,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  work  he 
did ; but  now  with  a fixed  salary  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a man  does 
much  or  does  little  work.  . 

500  Supposing  that  it  depended  upon  the  messengers  to  choose  whether 
they  went  or  not,  1 should  think  that  quite  just;  but  when  it  depends  upon 
whether  they  are  sent  or  not,  may  not  such  a system  as  that  press  unjustly 
upon  individuals  ?— I think  myself  that  the  messengers  would  be  very  glad  to 
return  to  the  mileage  profit,  if  they  were  allowed  to  fix  the  rate,  that  is,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  revert  to  the  old  rates.  I am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
present  system  is  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  messengers,  but  they  do  not 
think  so.  The  disadvantage  to  the  public  of  the  present  system  is,  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  inducement  to  messengers  to  be  constant  in  their  attendance 
for  duty. 

591.  The  Judge  Advocate?[  Are  the  messengers  who  go  abroad,  and  the 
messengers  employed  in  this  country  of  the  same  class?— No  ; the  messengers 
employed  at  home  are  generally  a class  of  persons  who  have  been  gentlemen’s 
servants. 

5Q2.  And,  therefore,  very  inferior  in  social  position  ?— Yes  ; I do  not  know 
what  the  case  is  now ; hut  in  former  times  the  Home  service  messengers  used 
to  wait  at  table. 

593.  Mr.  Hankey?\  Is  the  commission  which  is  paid  to  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  by  way  of  agency,  entirely  a voluntary  arrangement,  as  between 
"the  diplomatic  body  and  the  clerks? — Quite  so. 

504.  May  any  diplomatic  servant  change  his  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office 
whenever  he  pleases? — Yes. 

595.  Is  the  rate  of  commission  paid  to  a clerk  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  may  the  clerk  charge  what  he  pleases? — As  far  as  the  ministers  are 
concerned,  the  rate  was  fixed  by  a settlement  in  1816  ; this  is  the  regulation  : 
— “ 1st.  Each  agent  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  at  his  own  choice  in  the 
office ; 2d.  No  agent  to  be  allowed  to  make  any  advances  of  money  upon  salary 
or  allowances  to  such  foreign  minister,  or  to  act  as  a ha'nker ; 3d.  Each  foreign 
minister  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  what  banker  he  employs,  and  the 
agent  to  pav  to  such  hanker  the  balance  of  his  salary,  and  other  allowances  as 
soon  as  received ; 4th.  The  foreign  minister  to  draw  no  bills  whatever  upon 
his  account;  5th.  Extra  allowances,  according  to  practice,  or  for  special 
service,  to  be  issued  to  the  minister,  or  bis  assigns,  and  immediately  made  over 
by  the  agent  to  the  banker ; 6th.  The  agent  not  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  more 
than  one  per  cent,  upon  the  salaries,  and  outfit  of  the  ambassadors  and  envoys.” 
(signed)  Castlereagh. 

596.  Are  those  rules  still  in  force  — Yes,  they  are. 

597.  Are  those  rules  strictly  adhered  to  with  respect  to  the  clerks  not  acting 
as  a hanker,  or  making  any  advances  ? — I have  no  means  of  saying  that  they 
are  not,  and  I presume  that  they  are. 

598.  Are  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  required  to  give  any  account  to  the  head 
of  the  department,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  accounts  so  received  by 

them? — No.  , i 1 

599.  Do  you  consider  that  the  arrangement  is  a beneficial  one  to  the  clerks 
of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Of  course  it  is  a beneficial  arrangement  for  the  clerks 
of  the  office,  and  it  is  beneficial  to  the  general  service  of  the  office. 

600.  Mr.  Layard.']  Are  those  who  are  employed  abroad  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  ? — I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it ; and  I believe,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  hardship  upon  the  diplomatic  body  to  put  a stop  to 
the  existence  of  the  Foreign  Office  agencies.  I will  not  say  that  a minister,  in 
reckoning  up  the  deductions  from  his  salary,  may  not  have  reckoned  the  deduc- 
tion for  agency ; but  I do  not  believe  that  it  has  been  a subject  of  complaint, 
except  under  a wrong  impression,  that  the  deduction  was  made  on  the  public 
account.  I believe  all  persons  understand  that  it  is  a perfectly  voluntary 
arrangement ; it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  which  I have  before  me,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he  was  Ambassador  at  Paris,  refused  to  have  one,  arid 
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In  that  case,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  took  upon  himself  to  execute  those  E-  Hammond,  Esq. 
offices  for  the  Duke,  and  it  was  very  good-natured  in  him  to  do  so.  ^ — 

601.  But  the  practice  does  not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  anyone  employed  25  ApriliSCi. 
in  diplomacy  abroad  if  he  does  not  employ  a Foreign  Office  clerk  as  his  agent  ? 

hfot  to  his  official  prejudice,  or  to  his  advancement  in  the  profession.  If  he 

does  not  employ  a Foreign  Office  clerk  as  agent,  he  might  suffer  personal  incon- 
venience, but  he  would  certainly  not  be  prejudiced  in  his  profession. 

602.  There  would  be  no  ill  feeling  entertained  towards  him  in  the  office  ? — 

Certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  which  would  at  all  injure  him  in  the  office  ; the 
office  would  look  upon  him  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  employed  a Foreign  Office 
clerk  as  agent. 

603.  Would  his  letters  he  taken  in  ? — Yes,  hut  they  would  not  be  taken  care 
of;  we  should  not  consider  it  part  of  the  official  duty  of  any  clerk  in  the  office 
to  take  care  of  the  private  letters  of  an  individual. 

604.  Chairman.']  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  authoritatively  upon  your 
own  experience  that  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  these  agencies  are  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  persons  in  the  diplomatic  service?— Certainly, 
they  are  entirely  voluntary.  In  the  case  of  a special  mission,  where  all  the 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  public,  the  chief  clerk  is  virtute  officii  the  agent, 
hut  then  he  would  receive  no  emolument  for  it. 

605.  Does  he  not  get  a commission  of  1 1.  per  cent.  ? — No.  - 

606.  The  arrangement  being  purely  voluntary,  you  hardly  consider  that  it 
comes  within  the  cognisance  of  the  public  service  ? — ^The  details,  I think, 
certainly,  do  not.  I do  not  think  that  the  public  should  require  ari  agent  to 
say  what  he  receives  a year  on  account  of  agencies  ; at  the  same  time,  I do 
not  believe  that  any  agent  would  have  the  least  objection  to  state  what  he 
receives,  for  if  I have  ever  asked  an  agent,  and  I believe  1 did  with  reference 
to  the  Consular  Committee,  “ What  do  your  agencies  bring  you  in  a year  ?”  I 
have  never  found  the  least  reluctance  on  the  part  of  such  agent  to  tell  me,  and 
I believe  that  anyone  of  the  agents  brought  here  would  tell  you,  as  far  as  he 
could,  what  he  netted  per  annum. 

607.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  these  agencies  has  been  m any  way  to. 
derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  public  service  ?— Not  in  the  least. 

608.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  from  your  experience,  whether  the 
time  occupied  in  these  agencies  has  been  in  any  degree  subtracted  from  the 
time  that  ought  to  have  been  given  by  these  persons  to  the  public  service  r— 

Certainly  not ; a clerk,  whether  he  be  agent  or  not  agent,  does  for  the  public 
whatever  the  wants  of  the  public  service  in  the  course  of  a day  require.  ^ If  a 
man  is  by  accident  idle  in  the  office,  which  not  very  often  happens,  there  _is  no 
harm  in  his  employing  himself  about  something  else,  but  it  does  not  m the 
least  interfere  with  the  execution  of  his  public  duties ; we  do  not  in  the  office 
tie  ourselves  down,  to  require  from  a clerk  only  a certa,in  amount  of  work  m 
the  day,  or  a certain  number  of  hours’  attendance  ; but  he  is  always  liable 
to  he  called  upon  to  attend  at  whatever  time  we  may  require  him  to  attend. 

But  with  reference  to  this  matter,  I will  read  the  following  passage  from  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1795,  which  was  embodied  m an  Order  m 
Council  dated  the  27th  of  February  1795  : » There  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
any  substantial  objection  to  the  permitting  of  clerks  in  our  respective  depart- 
ments to  act  as  agents  to  foreign  ministers  or  consuls,  vvhen  their,  attention 
to  that  business  may  not  be  found  to  interfere  with  their  official  avocations  ; 
the  duties  of  these  agencies  consists  merely  in  the  receipt  of  the  salmies  and 
contingencies  allowed  to  such  ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  applying  the  same 

6oq.'  Sve  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  as  to  any  indirect  mfloence  which 
these  agents  in  the.  Foreign  Office  exercise  in  favom-  of  persons  who  mjht  he 
considered  as  their  clients?— No;  I never  heard  any  complaints  of  that 

''"e'l’o.  You  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  any  ground  for  a suspicion 

of  that  hind  ?—Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

611.  Therefore  neither  the  public  service,  nor  the  publui  nor  the  office  itself, 
being  at  all  affected  by  these  agencies,  you  do  not  consider  that  any 

would  be  derived  by  preventing  the  clerks  m the  loreign.Offioe  from  holding 

them  ?— I think  that  not  only  would  no  advantage  be  derived  by  doing  awa^ 

0.47.  1 ' 
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£.  Hamnmdy  Esq.  with  them,  but  I think  that  very  great  inconvenience  would  result  to  the  service 
abroad,  and  very  great  disadvantage  to  the  office  at  home. 

25  Apnl.i86i.  Qj  2.  Has  the  system  of  foreign  agencies  any  collateral  advantage  in  keeping 
up  the  esprit  de  corps  and  friendly  personal  relations  between  the  diplomatic 
service  and  the  Foreign  Office? — Unquestionably  it  has  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  in  that  respect. 

613.  Do  vou  think  that  that  of  itself  is  likely  to  produce  good  feeling,  and 
to  promote  the  public  service  ? — I cannot  speak  too  strongly  upon  that  point. 

6 1 4.  Mr.  Layard^  Can  all  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  become  agents  ? — 
They  all  may  if  they  choose. 

615.  And  not  the  heads  of  the  department  only  ? — No,  all  of  them  indif- 
ferently. 

616.  Chairma7i?\  Was  not  this  subject  very  fully  gone  into  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Consular  Service? — It  was  gone  into  very  fully  before  that 
Committee.  Mr.  Alston  was  examined  then,  and  the  Committee  also  put  ques- 
tions, I see,  to  four  consuls,  and  those  consuls,  I think,  gave  very  strong  and. 
unanimous  opinions  with  regard  to  the  convenience  resulting  to  parties  abroad 
from  the  system  of  agencies  : Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  and  two  others, 
whose  names  I do  not  now  remember. 

617.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee showing  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  Committee  was  condemnatory 
of  that  system  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  there  was  anything  of  that  sort. 

618.  Do  you  know  whether  any  charge  is  made  by  these  agents  on  the  unpaid 
attaches  ? — None  whatever. 

619.  yir.  Layard.l  They  perform  the  same  work  for  those  who  are  unpaid 
as  they  do  for  those  who  are  paid  ?— I believe  so. 

620.  Mr.  Hope.'\  These  agents  do  not  in  any  way  act  as  bankers,  and  they 
do  not  advance  the  salaries? — It  would  be  contrary  to  the  regulation,  and  if  it 
came  to  my  knowledge  1 should  immediately  put  a stop  to  it. 

621.  Chairman.']  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  regulation  is  made  between, 
the  French  Foreign  Office  and  our  diplomatic  servants? — The  salaries  of  French 
diplomatic  servants  are  issued  through  a banker,  who  takes  a commission  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  which  he  receives  for  the  several  parties,  one  per 
per  cent,  for  himself,  and  one  per  cent,  for  his  correspondent  in  the  country,  to 
which  the  money  is  remitted;  but  the  banker  does  nothing  for  the  parties  besides. 

622.  Mr.  Hope.]  Do  you  not  consider  that  if  the  country  employs  people 
who  necessarily  by  their  profession  live  abroad,  it  would  be  fair  to  pay  them 
salaries  abroad,  without  charging  them  anything? — I believe  that  the  Treasury 
would  net  agi’ee  to  an  arrangement  such  as  there  is  in  other  foreign  services, 
and  I think  that  it  might  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  as  far  as  I am  aware 
of  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  in  this  country. 

623.  Why  ?--Because  it  would  lead  to  the  necessity  of  Government  having, 
as  they  have  in  some  foreign  services,  bankers  abroad.  In  foreign  services  I 
believe  they  frequently  have  at  the  different  capitals  a banker.  In  the  Russian 
service,  as  regards  the  country,  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  banker,  and  the 
money  for  the  payment  of  their  diplomatic  and  other  services  is  obtained  from 
the  Bank  of  England ; but  I doubt  very  much  whether  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind,  having  a banker  in  every  capital,  would  suit  the  system  which  prevails  at 
the  Treasury.  I believe  that  the  way  in  which  our  salaries  are  paid  is  the  best 
according  to  our  system.  The  French  diplomatists  are  besides  subject  to  very 
considerable  deductions  from  their  salaries ; upon  a salary  which  exceeds  20,000 
francs,  they  are  charged  five  per  cent,  upon  the  first  20,000,  four  per  cent.  upon, 
the  second,  three  per  cent,  upon  the  third,  two  per  cent,  on  the  fourth,  .and  one 
per  cent,  on  the  remainder. 

6.24.  Chairman.]  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  the  Committee  some 
information  about  the  diplomatic  pensions?— I will  take  the  history  of  these 
pensions  from  the  year  1782  ; it  seems  that  in  1782  there  was  no  classification, 
at  all  of  the  pensions,  and  no  positive  regulation  as  to  their  amount,  so  far  as  I am 
able  to  judge.  The  maximum  appears  to  have  been  nominally  2,300  1.  a year ; 
but  at  that  time,  and*up  to  the  year  1831,  all  diplomatic  pensions  were  subject 
to  certain  deductions,  so  that  the  net  amount  of  a pension  nominally  2,300  1.  a 
year,  was  only  2,056  1.,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  From  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
22d  Geo.  3,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  fixed  regulation  at  that  time,  but 

that 
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that  at  the  expiration  of  their  services,  the  Sovereign’s  pleasure  was  received  E.  Hammond,  Esq. 

for  giving  diplomatic  servants  such  portions  of  their  former  salaries  as  the 

Sovereign  thought  expedient.  But  in  1810  it  was  laid  down  in  the  50th  Geo.  3,  25  April  1861. 

c.  117,  “ that  no  pension  or  allowance  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  for  or  on 
account  of  having  served  the  Crown  in  foreign  courts  within  less  than  10  years 
from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  in  such  service.” 

625.  Do  you  understand  “ appointment”  in  that  case  to  mean  from  the  time 
he  became  Secretary  ? — No ; at  that  time  it  was  not  a profession , but 
going  on,  I see  the  words  are  “ during  which  time  he  shall  have  served  not 
less  than  three  years.” 

626.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  to  any  attach^? — I do  not  imagine  that 
at  that 'time  there  were  attaches  as  we  call  them  now.  The  Act  goes  on : ‘‘  And 
no  such  allowance  shall  exceed  2,000  L per  annum,  and  every  such  allowance 
shall  abate  if  such  person  shall  he  appointed  to  any  civil  office,  or  employment 
under  the  Crown,  of  equal  or  greater  amount,  and  shall  also  he  subject  to  a 
proportionate  abatement  if  the  value  of  any  such  office  or  employment  should 
be  less  than  the  amount  of  such  allowance  as  aforesaid.”  And  then,  Provided 
always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  before  any  such  pension  or  allowance 
shall  be  granted,  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  same  shall  be  granted  shall 
not  be  less  than  35  years  of  age.”  In  1828  another  change  was  thought  desir- 
able, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  reported 
and  recommended  that  there  should  be  a classification  of  pensions,  but  upon  a 


higher  scale  thau  that  which  now  exists,  the  classification  being  2,000/.,  1,800/., 
and  1,500 1. ; but  with  regard  to  those  pensions  also  there  was  a deduction  on 
account  of  fees  and  duties,  which  brought  the  net  sum  down  considerably  lower. 
The  Report  of  that  Committee  was  acted  upon,  although  it  was  not  made  law 
till  1832,  when,  by  the  2d  & 3d  of  William  4tb,  cap.  116,  sections  4,  5 and  6, 
the  regulations  which  now  prevail  were  established  ; those  regulations  contem- 
plated that  the  pensions  should  be  issued  net,  according  to  the  warrant,  without 
any  deduction.  The  amount  then  fixed  was  1,700 1.  fur  the  first  class,  1,300  L 
for  the  second  class,  900 1 for  the  third  class,  and  700  /.  for  the  fourth  class ; 
but  no  person  was  to  be  entitled  to  a pension  before  the  expiration  of  15  years 
from  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  or  unless  he  had  served  after  that  date 
actually  ten  years ; a first-class  pension  could  only  be  earned  by  a man  having 
resided  three  years  as  Ambassador  at  some  foreign  court,  and  the  second-class 
pension  by  a person  who  had  actually  resided  five  years  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  some  foreign  court,  and  a third-class  pension  by 
a person  who  had  actually  resided  five  years  as  minister  at  some  foreign  court ; 
and  it  was  further  provided,  that  pensions  in  the  remainiiig  class  should  not 
exceed  700 /.  per  aupnm  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  time  of  residence. 
Those  are  the  regulations  now  in  force  with  regard  to  diplomatic  pensions ; 
and  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  system  which  now  prevails  should  he 
changed,  and  the  attach6s  should  be  made  second  and  third  secretaries,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  count  their  time  for  a pension,  it  will  be  necessary,  I think, 
in  justice  to  the  public,  to  alter  that  classification,  or  to  revert  to  the  non- 
classification which  obtained  before  the  year  1828,  because  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a secretary  of  legation  who  might  have  been  in  the  receipt  of 
full  pay  of  400 1 a year,  or  500  /.  or  600  should  be  retired  on  a pension  of 
700  I a year  after  15  years’  service ; and  yet,  as  I read  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
we  cannot  give  a man  a less  pension  than  700/.  a year,  at  least,  I am  not  aw^e 
that  we  have  ever  done  so ; therefore  we  should  be  obliged  to  establish  a 
graduated  scale.  I see  that  in  former  times,  before  the  Act  of  18IO,  there 
were  various  rates  of  pensions:  2,300/.,  2,000/.,  1,700  /.,  1,450 /.,  1,-00/., 
1 000  /.,  900  /.,  800  I,  700  /.,  600  /.,  500  400  /.,  and  250  /.,  which  were  the 

gross  amounts  of  the  pensions,  the  net  amounts  being  considerably  less.^  1 
think,  if  we  were  to  open  a door  for  granting  pensions  at  an  earher  period 
than  they  are  granted  now,  we  ought  to  adopt  a scale  something  ditterent 
from  what  it  is  at  present ; and  I should  be  disposed  to  calculate  the  scale  of 
pensions  for  a secretary  of  legation,  or  for  a second  or  third  secretaiy, 
the  principle  now  applied  to  superannuation  allowances,  which  are  calculated 
at  so  many  sixtieths,  according  to  the  length  of  service,  and  the  salary  that  a 
man  may  have  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his  retirement..  , 1 j j 1 

627.  In  that  case,  would  you  propose  that  the  commission  should  date  o^y 
from  the  secretaryship,  or  from  the  paid  attach^ship?  1 should  propose  a 
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the  designation  of  paid  attaches  should  be  dropped,  and  instead  of  that,  that 
they  should  be  called  second  or  third  secretaries,  under  a commission  from 
the  Crown,  which,  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  now  stands,  would  enable  a man 
to  count  his  time,  so  long  as  he  held  that  commission,  for  his  pension ; all 
these  attach^ships  are  theoretically  commissioned  offices,  but  they  are  not  so 

pracjicdUy.^^  that  in  the  estimate  you  have  given  in  to  the  Committee,  there  is 
a surplus  in  the  Diplomatic  Fund 'over  and  above  what  you  have  paid  for  pen- 
sions in  the  last  year ; can  you  state  whether  you  frequently  have  a surplus  ?— 
We  cannot  exceed  the  180,000  1.  allotted  for  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  it 
would  be  very  unsafe  to  run  ourselves  too  close,  for  it  might  be  found  that  our 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  or  at  Vienna,  who  are  now  put  on,  as  it  were, 
experimental  salaries,  or  ministers  at  other  courts,  were  not  able  to  live  upon 
their  salaries ; and  there  might  be  cases  in  which  a minister  might  desire  to 
retire  and  we  might  not  be  able  to  give  him  a pension  if  there  was  not  a 
margin.  The  Civil  List  Acts  of  1816  and  1820  estimated  the_  amount  charge- 
able'^on  the  Civil  List  for  diplomatic  pensions  at  52,000Z.,  but  in  1827  that  sum 
had  risen  to  57,000/.;  the  Committee  of  1828  recommended  40,000/.  as^  the 
proper  sum  for  diplomatic  pensions,  and  they  calculated  that  the  active  diplo- 
matic expenditure  would  be  140,000 1.  The  Act  of  1832  provided,  that  until 
the  whole  diplomatic  expenditure  was  brought  down  to  180,000/.  a year,  no 
greater  amount  than  2,000/.  should  be  granted  for  pensions  in  one  year.  These 
calculations  were  based  on  140,000/.  for  active  service,  and  40,000/.  for 
retiring  allowances.  The  Committee,  may  like  to  know  that  at  present  the 
entire  active  service  costs  145,875/.,  and  the  pension  list  22,500/.  but  of 
those  pensions  there  is  a certain  amount  which  is  dormant — I think,  about 
2,600  /.  The  sum  now  actually  issued  in  pensions  is  19,900  /.  Although  the 
sum  charged  for  the  active  diplomatic  service  exceeds  by  nearly  6,000  /.,  the 
sum  estimated  for  the  active  service  in  1832,  we  have  since  1832  saddled  the 
diplomatic  grant  with  an  amount  of  nearly  9,000  /,  for  active  salaries,  in  excess 
of  what  was  chargeable  upon  it  for  them  in  1832.  The  diplomatic  charge  for 
the  fourth-class  diplomatic  establishments,  charge  d’affaires,  in  South  America, 
is  now  11,125  /.,  and  in  1832  it  was  2,555  1.  ; therefore  we  have  not  been  very 
improvident  administrators  of  the  fund,  which  was  assigned  to  us  in  1832. 

629.  Have  you  ever  exceeded  that  fund,  and  been  obliged  to  take  credit  for 
the  excess  ? — Not  since  that  Act  was  passed,  that  I am  aware  of;  we  have 
always  kept  within  the  margin.  In  the  Act  of  1832,  the  sum  provided,  at  that 
time,  for  the  diplomatic  service  for  salaries  and  pensions,  was  203,000  /.,  which 
was  to  be  reduced  to  180,000  /. ; so  far  as  that  goes,  we  may  have  exceeded,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  period,  the  stipulated  sum  of  180,000/.;  but  since  we 
brought  it  down  to  180,000/.  I think,  I may  say  positively,  that  we  have  always 
taken  care  to  keep  within  the  margin. 

630.  Upon  what  principle  do  you  think  that  the  diplomatic  pensions  should 
be  paid  out  of  a separate  fund,  rather  than  be  paid  like  other  superannua- 
tion allowances  ? —The  diplomatic  pensions  and  allowances  were  formerly 
charged  as  part  of  the  state  of  the  Crown  on  the  Civil  List,  and  it  was  only 
upon  the  re-settlement  of  the  Civil  List  in  1831  or  1832,  that  they  were  put 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  question  was  mooted  in  one  of  the  Com- 
mittees, the  Official  Salaries  Committee,  and  they  reported  in  these  terms : 
“ The  Diplomatic  Pension  List  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
and  they  have  been  led  to  remark,  how  large  a proportion  the  aggregate  amount 
of  pensions  bears  to  the  sum  paid  for  actual  service.  There  are  circumstances 
connected  with  the  diplomatic  service  which  render  it  difficult  to  enforce  all 
the  regulations  applicable  to  other  pensions ; but  looking  to  the  main  ob- 
ject for  which  all  pensions  are  regulated;”  then  they  proceed  to  make  a 
recommendation. 

631-2.  I believe  that  recommendation  has  not  been  acted  upon  r— What  they 
recommended  was  this,  “ That  strict  regard  being  had  to  existing  interests, 
regulations  be  made  for  the  granting  of  future  pensions  in  respect  of  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  the  parties  claiming  them,  so  far  as  is  practicable  in 
accordance  with  the  6th  and  11th  sections  of  the  Act  4th  & 5th  of  William 
the  4th,  chapter  24,  which  regulates  civil  pensions.”  The  first  of  those  provi- 
sions has  reference  to  a declaration  of  inadequacy  of  private  fortune,  and  the 
other,  I presume,  alluded  to  that  part  of  the  11th  section  of  the  Act  which 

requires 
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recmires  a certificate  that  a man  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  situation  with  E.  Hammomt,  Esi,. 
fidelity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  heads  of  the  department;  at  least,  I ^ 

presume  that  is  so  ; I do  not  suppose  that  they  alluded  to  the  provision  with  =5  April  jSOi. 
respect  to  age. 

633.  But  do  you  see  any  advantage  in  the  present  exceptional  system? — 

I think  that  there  might  be  difficulties  perhaps  in  altering  the  present  system. 

634.  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  in  assimilating  the  diplomatic  pensions  to 

other  pensions  ? There  might  be  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  have  led 

to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  pensions  of  certain  public  officers 
are  regulated  ; the  station  of  an  ambassador  or  minister,  for  instance,  being  one 
of  considerable  position,  might  be  held  to  entitle  a man  to  special  consideration 
in  fi.xing  his  retiring  allowance  ; the  allowance  which  could  he  fixed  under  the 
General  Superannuation  Act,  and  in  proportion  to  salary,  and  length  of  service, 
might  not  be  an  adequate  provision  to  enable  a retiring  ambassador  or  minister 
to  maintain  his  position  in  life.  Diplomatic  pensions,  I think,  may  fairly  be 
regelated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pensions  which  are  allowed  to  certain 
cabinet  ministers  in  high  office  are,  and  to  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  ; the 
latter  are  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  only  ten  years  in  the  public  service, 
to  receive  a pension  of  1,000  L a jmar. 

635.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  think  there  are  pecuhar 
circumstances  in  the  diplomatic  service  which  require  consideration  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  administration  of  the  pensions  which  would  hardly  be  compatible 
with  the  usual  regulations  and  customs  of  the  Treasury?  I think  so;  and 
I may  say  fm-ther,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  granting  diplomatic  pensions, 
that  the  Treasury,  as  long  as  we  keep  within  the  fund,  have  no  voice.  A Secre- 
tary of  State  desiring,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  to  put  a diplomatic 
servant  on  the  pension  list,  would  write  a letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
stating  that  the  Queen  had  been  pleased  to  signify  her  pleasure  that  such  and 
such  an  amount  of  pension  should  be  granted  to  such  and  such  a person,  who 
had  sen'ed  such  and  such  a period,  so  as  to  bring  him'  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act;  that  is  the  form  in  which  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  granted ; a war- 
rant]  I believe,  is  passed  by  the  Sovereign  for  diplomatic  pensions,  hut  not, 

I think  -with  respect  to  ordinary  superannuation  allowances. 

636.  You  stated  in  your  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Consular  Service, 

“ But  unquestionably  every  period  of  public  service,  in  whatever  office  a man 
has  been  employed,  whether  in  the  colonies,  at  home,  or  in  the  consular  ser- 
vice is  I think,  entitled  to  count  for  hi.s  superannuation  as  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  years  he  has  been  employed;”  can  you  state  whether,  m the  dis- 
tribution of  diplomatic  pensions,  that  principle  is  carried  out  ?— W ith  respect 
to  the  diplomatic  pensions,  it  cannot  be  carried  out ; I believe  a man  who  nas 
served  so  many  years  in  diplomacy,  and  then  goes  into  the  consular  service,  or 
the  civil  service,  might  count  for  superannuation  the  aggregate  of  his  ser™es, 
but  he  could  not,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  going  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
or  from  the  consular  service,  into  the  diplomatic  semce,  obtain  a pension  on 
the  Diplomatic  Fund,  by  reason  of  his  previous  service,  either  m a cml 
Government  office,  or  in  the  consular  semce ; and  I may  he  allowed,  perhaps, 
to  sav,  -with  respect  to  diplomatic  pensions,  that  the  civd  service  pension 
is  only  granted  for  continuous  service,  whereas  the  diplomatic  pension  may  be 

^°V3°7*^To?  wVre'SSd  before  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service,  whether, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Christie,  who  was  transferred  from  the  diplomatic  service  to 
the  consular  service,  how  his  superannuation  allowance  would  be  calculated, 
and  youTaiswerwas,  “I  conside^hat  Mr.  Christie,  if  he  has  served  his.  tune 
in  the  two  services,  would  of  course  be  superannuated  as  a diplomatic  servant ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  15  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission 

during  10  of  which  he  had  been  actively  employed,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
time  Ld  served  five  years  as  minister,  he  would  get  ^ /''Sher  rate  ot  peimon 
than  as  consul”;  do  you  know  whether  that  has  been 

is  still  in  active  service,  and  the  question  has  not  arisen;  and  I can  hardly  s y 

how  that  question  would  be  looked  at  when  it  came  to  be 

be  that  he  would  be  better  off,  by  getting  a consular  pension  “‘bet  ^an 

diplomatic  pension ; but  it  is  a question  upon  which  I do  not 

you  a positive  opinion,  as  it  would  have  to  be  ruled  accor  mg 
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K Hammond,  Esq.  of  the  Trcasur)-,  and  very  likely  upon  reference  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
as  to  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  respective  Acts  of  Parliament. 

25  April  i86i.  52S.  Suppose  that  a person  has  a commission  as  a diplomatic  servant,  and 

that  afterwards  he  leaves  the  diplomatic  service,  and  goes  into  the  colonial 
service,  or  the  consular  service,  or  any  other  service,  for  a certain  period,  and 
then  returns  to  the  diplomatic  seiwice,  would  his  diplomatic  pension  be  calcu- 
lated as  if  he  had  remained  the  whole  time  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No  ; 
the  consular  service  would  count  for  nothing  in  estimating  the  diplomatic 
pension.  , . „ 

639.  Why  not?  Would  it  not  be  in  the  discretion  01  the  minister  to  allow 
tlie  time  to  he  counted  if  he  chose? — He  would  be  tied  down  by  the  Act  in 
both  cases ; the  granting  of  pensions  is  very  strictly  tied  down,  and  however 
hard  it  might  seem  to  be,  1 do  not  think  he  could  alter  it.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  our  consuls  general  and  charge  d affaires  in  South  America,  whose 
early  period  of  life  had  been  passed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  I think  in 
fixing  his  superannuation  allowance,  it  must  have  been  fixed  taking  into 
account  all  his  services.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I was  saying,  I may 
quote  the  instance  of  an  Under  Secretap^  of  State  who  had  received  for 
his  previous  services  in  the  diplomatic  line  a third  class  pension ; he  had 
not  served  the  necessary  time  as  an  envoy  to  entitle  him  to  a second  class 
pension ; but  he  afterwards  served  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  Under  Secretary 
for  12  3'ears.  It  would  have  been  very  hard  upon  a man  who  had  served  in 
an  office  where  the  labour  and  responsibility  were  much  more  severe  than  in 
the  employment  for  which  he  received  a pension,  that  he  should  have  retired 
without  any  addition  being  made  to  his  pension ; and  it  was  propounded 
whether  he  could  not  count  the  Foreign  Office  service  as  being  a cognate 
service,  as  service  in  the  diplomatic  profession,  and  so  obtain  a second  class 
diplomatic  pension,  but  the  Treasury  ruled  that  it  could  not  be  legally  done. 
The  Treasury,  however,  said,  “ Although  we  cannot  grant  him  an  increased 
diplomatic  pension,  we  ean  grant  him  under  the  Superannuation  Act  a pension 
calculated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  time 
that  he  has  served  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown  in  England,”  and  they. 
accordingly  did  so  ; he  had  been  12  years  in  the  service.  I forget  the  amount 
that  was  given  in  addition,  hut  it  was  commensurate  with,  and  indeed  I think 
more,  than  what  was  wanted  to  make  up  his  pension  to  a second  class  pension, 

640.  In  case  of  a closer  connexion  taking  place  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  the  way  of  any  reciprocal  performance  of  duties, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  some  new  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
pensions  that  would  follow  that  combination  ? — I think  so ; and  that  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  through  which  I cannot  at  present  see  my  way,  for  you  might 
have  a man  come  in  as  second  secretary,  and  he  might  serve  a certain  number 
of  3^eors  in  the  office,  and  then  go  back  to  diplomacy,  and,  in  reckoning  his 
pension,  all  that  time  in  the  office  would  be  lost. 

643.  Is  there  such  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  work  as 
that  it  would  prevent  matters  being  settled  on  some  reasonable  basis  ? — It  could 
only  be  done,  I think,  by  altering  both  Acts  of  Parliament. 

642.  In  the  case  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  who  have  been  occa- 
sionally employed  abroad,  has  their  service  been  counted  ? — They  never  cease 
to  be  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office ; they  are  sent  abroad  upon  the  duty  of 
the  Foreign  Office. 

643.  Could  not  that  principle  be  more  generally  extended? — Of  course  ife 
might  be,  but  it  must  be  extended  by  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
The  point  which  has  been  mooted  in  the  Committee,  I understand,  is  as  to 
a clerk  leaving  the  Foreign  Office,  and  going  into  the  Diplomatic  Service ; the 
two  services  are  distinct  both  with  regard  to  the  pay  and  the  pension. 

644.  Mr.  Hankey.']  At  what  period  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
you  think  the  first  appointments  ought  to  be  so  made  as  to  constitute  the  basis 
for  future  pensions  ? — I think  that  the  attache  who  is  now  named  second  paid 
attache,  should  have  a commission  as  third,  seci’etary,  which  would  enable  him  to 
date  his  pension  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  second  paid  attach^. 

645.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  You  would  not  at  all,  I suppose,  entertain  the 
idea  of  giving  a commission  to  an  unpaid  attach^  ? — No. 

646.  But  still  you  consider  he  would  run  his  career  in  the  diplomatic  pro- 

fession % — • 
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fession  ? — Yes,  from  the  date  of  appointment  as  unpaid  attache  he  enters  into 
the  diplomatic  profession. 

647,  Do  you  think  that  because  he  is  not  paid  he  ought  not  to  reckon  his 
time  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  for  a pension  ? — 1 think  that  there  should 
foe  a. certain  limitation;  but  it  must  rest  with  the  pleasure  of  Parliament. 

I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  allow  services  for  pension  to  date  from  appoint- 
ment as  unpaid  attach^. 

648,  You  think  that  that  is  an  aifair  for  Parliament  to  deal  with  ? — Yes ; and 
perhaps  there  is  this  additional  reason  for  the  restriction,  that  a man  can  earn 
in  the  diplomatic  service  a very  fair  amount  of  pension  after  a very  limited 
period  of  actual  service  under  a commission ; 10  years’  actual  service  under  a 
commission,  and  five  years  out  of  active  service,  entitles  him  to  700  1.  a year. 

649,  Chainncui.']  Do  you  mean  that  the  present  scale  of  payment  for  diplo- 
matic services  is  of  such  a liberal  kind,  that  even  although  a man  is  supposed 
to  have  served  for  several  years  without  any  payment  or  right  to  future  allow- 
ance, yet  nevertheless  in  the  end  he  is  no  worse  off  than  any  other  public 
servant  ?— I think  that  the  pensions  in  the  diplomatic  service  are  calculated 
on  a very  liberal  scale. 

fioO.  Mr.  Hankey?\  Do  you  say  that  a diplomatic  servant,  after  having  been 
five  }ears  unpaid,  and  10  years  paid,  is  entitled  to  a pension  ?- — Yes;  it  must 
foe  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  ; it  must  be  1 5 years  from  the  date  of 
iiis  first  commission. 

651 . And  then  is  every  man  entitled  to  700^-  ^ yeiu-? — I consider  tliat  it  is 
the  only  pension  that  can  be  given  to  him. 

652.  Although  he  may  ordy  have  received  500?.  a year  as  his  salary  r — Yes ; 

I doubt  whether  we  can  give  him  less;  but  I will  inquire  whether  less  has 
been  given  since  1882. 

Chairman.]  Have  not  cases  occurred  in  which  a man  has  received  a 
pension  of  700?.  a year,  whose  salary  has  never  exceeded  .500/.  a year? — Not 
exactly  so  ; there  are  at  ])resent  three  ex-secretaries  of  legation  receiving  that 
rate  of  pension,  the  salaries  of  whose  offices  were  at  the  rate  of  500  /.  a year  ; 
hut  then  these  parties  had,  according  to  rule,  an  additional  allowance  of  250  /. 
for  10  years’  service,  which  made  their  aggregate  emoluments  up  to  750/. 
a year. 

€54.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Supposing  that  you  allowed  an  unpaid  attache 
to  count  his  time  from  the  date  that  he  was  appointed,  could  you  not  have  a 
graduated  scale  of  |)ensions,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  come  in  i — VVe  should,  of 
course,  be  obliged  to  have  a graduated  scale  of  pensions 

655.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  put  an  unpaid  attache  in  that 
position  ? — I think,  considenng  the  short  time  in  which  he  may  earn  a very  fair 
pension,  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

656,  Lord  Claud  HamiitoJi.]  At  what  time  has  a gentleman  a right  to  con- 
sider that  he  belongs  to  the  diplomatic  profession,  and  therefore  begins  to  have 
a beneficial  interest  in  its  pensions  and  promotions  ?— A person  has  a right 
to  consider  himself  as  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service  from  the  day  of  his 
appointment  as  paid  attache  ; but  he  has  no  beneficial  interest  in  the  service 
with  reference  to  a pension,  until  he  obtains  a oomnussion  from  the  Crown  as 
secretary  of  legation. 

6.57.  Mv.  Hope.]  You  have  referred  to  some  Acts  of  Parliament:  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  state  ^^hich  they  are  ? — The  22d  of  Geo.  3,  c.  82 ; the  50ih 
of  Geo.  3,  c.  1 17,  and  the  2d  & 3d  of  Will-  4,  c,  11 6. 

658.  The  Act  which  now  governs  you  is  the  2d  & 3d  of  Will.  4,  c.  116, 
pas^  the  16th  of  August  1832  ? — Yea. 

6,59.  Turning  to  that  Act,  I see  that  the  provisions  of  it  are,  That  no 
person  shall  receive  a pension  until  15  years  from  his  firet  commission;  ” is 
there  anything  in  that  Act  to  prevent  Her  Majesty  from  issuing  commissions  to 
any  diplumatic  servant,  if  she  pleases  ? — Not  in  the  least,  as  I read  it ; in  fact, 
Lord  Lyons,  who  was  attache  to  the  mission  at  Florence,  but  resident  at  Rome, 
had  a commission  under  the  sign  manu^d,  and  Mr.  Odo  Russell  has  that  now, 

660.  Then,  I apprehend  tliat  a cliauge  might  be  made  without  any  alteration 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  the  rurmiug  of  service  for  pensions,  if  Hex 
Majesty  chose  to  issue  commissions,  either  to  attaches  or  to  others;  it  might 
be  done  by  her  own  authority  ? — Yes ; I conceive,  it  might  be  done  by  issuing  a 
commission. 

0.47.  1 4 •«-  661.  The 
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661.  The  question  of  the  title  given  to  the  office,  I apprehend  to  be  an 
immaterial  one,  and  that  what  is  required  is,  that  the  individual  should  hold  a 
commission  under  Her  Majesty’s  sign  manual?— Yes  ; there  is  no  specification 

of  title  in  the  Act.  bt  • • 

662.  Is  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  bar  to  Her  Majesty  issuing  a com- 

missiontoanattach6?— None  in  the  world 

66q  Therefore,  if  she  chose,  without  applying  to  Parhament,  to  issue  com- 
missions to  attachds,  that  would  get  over  the  difficulty  which  now  exists  as  to 
the  commencement  of  the  time  during  which  their  service  is  to  count  for 
pensions  f— Yes,  certoinly,  and  that  was  done  particularly  m the  case  ot  the  two 
attach^  at  Rome  ; from  the  position  which  they  hold,  it  was  thought  that  they 
were  entitled  to  have  the  same  advantage  in  regard  to  future  pensions  as  secre- 

Ant'S  would  apply  wholly  irrespectively  of  their  being  paid  or  unpaid, 
if  they  held  Her  Majesty's  commission  7 — I should  think  so  ; but  1 should  like  to 
have  a higher  authority  than  my  own  before  I speak  positively  upon  that  point. 
665.  Upon  the  general  question  of  power  to  issue  a commission  to  an  attache, 

you  entertain  no  doubt  r — None.  ^ n n 1 u 4.  d 

fl66  Chairman.]  Does  the  commission  which  Mr.  Odo  Russell  holds  at  Rome 
give  him  any  contingent  rights  to  apension?— Yes,  certainly  ; his  time  wiU  run 

from  the  date  of  that  commission.  . ,-t^  y.  . v u 

667.  Mr.  Ho^ye.]  He  satisfies  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
are  that  the  time  should  run  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  7— Yes. 

6d8  You  stated  that  there  was  also  a difficulty  with  respect  to  varying  the 
amount  of  pension  to  be  granted  under  the  Act  of  Parliament ; are  not  the  whole 
of  the  pensions  regulated  merelv  by  its  being  said  that  they  are  not  to  exceed 
a certain  sum?— Perhaps  technically  they  are,  but  practically  they  are  always 


issued  at  those  rates.  • , , o 1 r Tur-ir  4.v 

66g  The  terms  of  section  the  sixth,  in  the  2d  & 3d  of  William  the 
4th,  diap.  116,  1 see  are  these;  “That  no  new  diplomatic  pension  which  may 
hereafter  be  granted  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  exceed  1,700 1.  ptr 
annum,”  and  the  same  pliraseology  runs  through  the  whole  ?— Yes  ; but  practi- 
cally I am  not  aware  that  any  pension  has  been  granted  since  the  passing  ot 
that  Act,  at  a lower  rate  than  700 a year.;  although  perhaps  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act  you  might  give  a lower  pension,  yet  it  has  never  been  acted  upon  m that 
sense,  that  I know  of.  , . , ^ . , • . • 

670.  I understand  your  view  to  be,  that  it  would  be  a fair  thingto  issue  com- 
missions to  diplomatic  servants  much  earlier  in  their  career  than  they  are  now 


issued  ?~Certainly. 

671.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  in  addition  to  wnai 
you  have  already  said  upon  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service? — ^Yes ; since  I was  here  the  first  day,  I have  made  inquiries  in  the 
office,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  that  practice.  We  unfortu- 
nately cannot  find  the  paper  itself,  but  we  have  found  a memorandum  which  was 
drawn  up  in  1833  on  the  subject,  and  that  memorandum  says,  to  state  it  shortly, 
“That  in  February  1800,  while  Lord  Grenville  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  practice  commenced  of  addressing  the  Foreign  Ministers  in 
London  in  the  English,  instead  of  the  French  language.”  It  is  doubtful  whether 
that  practice  was  then  extended  to  communications  from  British  Ministers 
abroad  to  the  Ministers  of  foreign  courts.  Lord  Gastlereagh,  when  with  the 
army  in  1812,  wrote  in  English  to  foreign  Sovereigns  and  Ministers.  In  1823 
Mr.  Canning  directed  the  British  Minister  at  Lisbon  fo  use  the  English  language, 
and  he  gave  the  same  direction  in  1826  to  the  British  Minister  at  Berlin,  though 
he  allowed  the  English  notes  to  be  accompanied  by  a translation . The  question 
was  again  revived  in  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1831  and  1834,  and  ruled  the  same 
way,  and  it  was  again  ruled  so  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1844  ; and  lastly,  in 
it  was  further  ruled  that  translations  should  not  be  sent  with  notes  in  English, 
as  in  that  case  foreign  Governments  would  deal  with  the  translation  as  the 
oiiginal  documents.  And,  therefore,  in  amendment  of  what  I said  the  other 
day,  I should  say  now,  that,  as  an  exception,  and  only  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, would  a iBritish  Minister  be  authorised  to  accompany  an  official 
note  by  a translation  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided.^ 

672.  Notwithstanding  what  you  have  stated,  do  you  not  consider,  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  official  communications  on  the . continent,  a correct  know- 

ledge 
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iKde-e  and  a fluent  use  of  the  French  language,  nre  indispensable  for  an  efficient  Haihtiond,  Esq. 
minister  ?— Certainlv,  because  all  conversation  goes  on  in  French.  . sB 

673.  And  therefore  a perfect  knowledge  and  use  of  that  language  on  the  ssApniisoi. 
part  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  ?— 

No,  it  cannot.  Every  attache,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  should  make  himself 
perfectly  master  of  the  French  language,  and  not  only  of  the  French  language, 
but  also  of  the  German  language ; in  fact,  1 should  say  generally,  that  the 
more  languages  a diplomatic  servant  is  acquainted  with,  the  better  public  ser- 
vant he  is  likely  to  be  ; still  he  may  he  an  excellent  public  servant  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  language  except  his  own,  though,  of  course,  not  so  useful. 

674.  Mr.  Hope.]  Verbal  communications,  I apprehend,  take  place  not  on 

the  paid  of  subordinates,  but  between  the  heads  of  missions  and  foreign  govern- 
ments?— Tes.  , u j 

675.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  not  time  for  young  men  who  go  abroad  as 
attaches,  in  which  posts  they  may  remain  for  many  years,  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of ’the  language  spoken  in  the  places  to  which  they  are  appointed?— 

They  are  obliged  to  acquire  a certain  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  before 
they  are  appointed  attachfe,  with  reference  to  the  civil  service  examination. 

liyfl.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  you  had  a man  appointed  to  those  situa- 
tions who  bad  received  an  excellent  home  education,  leaving  the  more  complete 
acquirement  of  the  languages  to  be  postponed  until  they  joined  their  missions 
abroad? — The  more  complete  acquirement  of  languages  is  looked  for  as 
the  result  of  residence  abroad  ; hut  the  attachfe  must  have  a certain  knowledge 
of  French,  at  least,  before  they  proceed  abroad  on  service. 

by.  Chairman.]  Do  you  wish  to  state  anything  further  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Foreign  Office? — Yes  ; as  a good  deal  has  turned  upon  that, 

I thought  the  Committee  might  like  to  know  under  what  circumstances  the 
present  arrangements  in  the  Foreign  Office  were  made,  and  also  to  have  an  account 
before  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  now 
conducted.  I will,  therefore,  read  to  them  a short  passage  from  a letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  dated  9 August  1841, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  organization  of  the  upper  class  of  tlie  Foreign 
Office  and  T will  read  it,  as  more  particularly  hearing  upon  the  question  of 
interc’lianges  between  attachds  and  clerks.  Lord  Palmerston  says.  “ The  general 
business  of  the  Foreign  Department  is  divided  into  two  portions  ; one  of  which  is 
allotted  to  each  of  the  two  Under  secretaries  of  State,  and  it  13  found  necessary 
for  the  proper  desnatoh  of  the  public  business  that  each  Under  Secretary  of 
State  should  have'two  intelligent  and  responsible  assistanls  to  transact,  under 
his  immediate  direction,  the  details  of  that  part  of  the  business  which  is  allotted 
to  him.  Those  assistants  ought  to  be  senior  clerks.  A knowledge  of  past 
transactions  and  the  general  principles  requisite  to  make  such  assistants  useful 
is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  clerks  of  the  senior  class  than  among  those  of 
the  lower  classes  ; and  the  labour  and  responsibility  belonging  to  the  duties  of 
those  assistants  ought  to  he  rewarded  by  the  highest  scale  of  salary  in  the 
office”  Since  that  letter  was  written  we  have  acted  still  further  upon  the 
principle  laid  down  in  it,  and  made  an  intermediate  class  between  the  senior 
clerk  Ld  the  first  class  junior,  the  clerks  in  which  are  the  special  assistants  of 
the  senior  clerks.  I will  hand  in  a,  statement  of  the  system  on  which  .the 

business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  conducted. 

678  'Will  that  memorandum,  in  any  part  of  it,  bear  espeoiall^y  u^n  the 
auestion  of  interchanges  between  the  diplomatic  service  arid  the  ForeipU 
Office It  hears  upon  it  so  fai-  as  showing  the  respective  duties  of  s™'™ 
ulsvlr-  and  the  assistant  clerks,  and  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  one  or  the  other, 
oft:  tsfn  who  mTy  he  acting  as  assistant  clerk  for  the  time  being,  which  is 

to%Tutglrd  &rls  confirmatory  of  what  you  have  said,  in  .the 
fornier  part  of  your  evidence  as  to  interchanges  between  the  two  services  r-- 
Sielv  » I said  that  I did  not  think  that  any  interchange  was  desirable 
Lolvtog  any  other  rank  higher  than  that  of  second  class  junior  clerks,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  Lord  Palmerston  s letter. 

{The  following  Statemejit  zcas  handed  in.) 
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E.  Hammond,  Esq.  ' “The  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office  consists  of  a Secretary  of  State,  two  Under  Secretaries  of 

State,  one  of  whom  is  a permanent  oificer,  while  the  other  is  changeable  with  each  successive 

35  April  Administration,  an  assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State,  who  is  also  a permanent  officer,  and 

clerks  in  their  several  classes,  and  with  their  several  attributes  as  how  to  be  described. 

1.  A chief  clerk  who,  tinder  the  general  control  of  one  or  other  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of 
State,  though  mainly  under  that  of  the  permanent  one,  looks  to  all  matters  connected  with 
the  general  and  financial  affairs  of  the  office,  and,  among  other  details,  prepares  the  com- 
missions of  consuls,  and  controls  the  issue  of  passports,  but  he  takes  no  part  either  in  the 
political  or  commercial  business  of  the  office.  II.  Eight  senior  clerks,  each  managing 
a separate  division  of  the  office,  one  of  whom  superintends  the  correspondence,  with  Her 
Majesty’s  Consuls,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  China,  Japan,  and  Siam;  another  superin- 
tends the  slave  trade  correspondence,  and  the  remaining  six  the  political  and  commercial 
corre^ondence  of  their  respective  divisions. 

“ ill.  Eight  assistant  eJeiks,  of  whom  one  is  attached  to  each  of  the  divisions,  and  whose 
duty  is  more  immediately  to  assist  the  senior  clerk,  and  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence. 

“ IV.  Twenty-five  junior  clerks,  who  are  assigned  in  nearly  equal  proportions  lo  each  of 
the  divisions. 

“These  forty-one  clerk’s  carry  on  the  general  ccrrespondence,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic, 
of  the  office  ; but  there  are  also  other  departments  in  the  office  composed  as  follows, 
viz..:  — 

“ Librarian,  sub-libranau,  and  five  clerks. 

“ Superintendent  in  the  treaty  department,  assistant,  and  one  clerk. 

“ Thiee  clerks  attached  to  the  chief  clerk’s  department. 

“ A iranslator  anti  a financial  clerk,, in  the  consular  division. 

“ The  system  pursued  in  each  of  the  eight  divisions,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  memo- 
randum move  particularly  to  explain,  is  the  same.  Each  division  attends  to  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence,  except  that  relating  to  consular  matters,  and  to  the  slave  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  consular  or  slave  trade  divisions,  connected  with  the  countries 
allotted  to  it,  whether  that  correspondence  is  carried  on  with  British  diplomatic  agents 
employed  abroad,  or  with  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  with  the  different  departments  of  the  Government,  or  with  individuals.  The 
description,  therefore,  of  the  process  in  one  division  will  do  for  all. 

“ To  begin,  then,  with  the  receipt  of  letters  in  the  office. 

“ Four  clerks  have  apartineuts  in  the  office,  with  fire  and  lights  found  them  in  addition 
lo  their  salary;  one  of  tvhom  in  turn  attends  to  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  telegrams  out 
of  office  hours,  opens  the  despatches  which  arrive  between  the  time  of  the  office  being 
closed  in  the  evening  and  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  the  following  morning;  notes  on  the 
dockets  of  the  despatches  the  date  of  their  receipt,  and  then  sends  them  in  locked  boxes  to 
the  private  residence  of  one  or  otiier  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  who,  after  having 
read  them,  sends  them  on  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

“ The  Secretavy  of  State  on  readitig  the  despatches  gives  such  directions  upon  them  as 
they  appear  to  him  to  require,  and  returns  them  to  the  Under  Secretaiy  of  Slate,  from  whom 
he  received  them,  who,  alter  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary 
<.if  Shite,  sends  tlie  despatclies  to  tlie  senior  clerk  of  the  division  under  whose  superintendence 
the  correspondence  of  the  country  from  which  they  come  is  placed. 

“ The  despatches  are  then  ioimedialeiy  registered  in  a diary  divided  into  countries, 
which  is  kept  in  each  division,  and  tli'at  being  done,  the  directions  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  are  executed  under  the  superintendence  and  responsibility  of  the  senior  clerk, 
■who  distributes  the  work  as  he  sees  fit  among  the  junior  clerks  in  the  division.  Copies  are 
made  of  such  of  them  as  should  be  communicated  to  other  ministers  abroad,  or  to  the 
different  departments  at  home  ; drafts  of  answers  are  prepared,  or  of  letters  to  parties  whose 
^pplicaiions  for  interference  or  information  are  reported  on ; notice  is  given  to  the  senior 
clerks  of  the  other  divisions  of  despatches,  of  which  they  should  have  copies  made  in  order 
to  send  abroad ; for  as  a general  rule  the  head  of  each  division  ought  to  know  in.  the 
course  of  the  day  whether  certain  .despatches  have  arrived,  or  have  been,  sent  off,  which 
should  be  communicated  to  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  in  the  countries  under  their  several 
superimendence. 

“ As  regards  despak-hes  or  letters  which  may  ari-ive  in  the  course  of  the  day,  either  from 
abroad,  or  from  foreiun  ministers,  or  from  public  departments,  or  from  private  individuals, 
a similar  course  is  pursued,  with  the  exception  that  domestic  letters  are  generally  brought 
unopened  to  one  o(  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  who  sends  them,  after  having  opened 
and  read  them  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  into  the  proper  division,  from  whence  they  are  returned, 
when  dockeied  and  registered,  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  forwarded  by  him 
■ to  the  Secretary  of  Stute,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

“ When  the  drafts  of  despatches  or  letters  h-ave  been  prepared,  they  are  submitted  by  the 
senior  clerk  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  sees  that  they  are  properly  written,  and 
if  they  relate  to  matters. of  no  great  importance,  approves  them  at  once,  and  returns  them  to 
the  senior  clerk,  or  in  the  contrary  ease,  forwards  them  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
appi-oval ; and  when  they  are  returned  l>y  the  latter,  they  are  sent  back  to  the  division  to  be 
written  out  fur  the  signature  either  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  the  Under  Secretarv  of 
State,  us  the  epe  muy  be.  When  written  out,  they  are  given  to  the  tinder  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  signature,  r,r  fnr  that  of  liie  Secretary  of  State,  and  they  then  go  back  to  the 
senior  derk,  who  is  responsible  for  their  being  chily  despatched  by  messenger,  or  by  post,  or 
otherwise. 

“ In 
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« In  mere  matters  of  detail,  the  senior  clerk  sometimes  does  not  trouble  the  Under  Secre-  -E.  Hammondi  Esq. 
tary  of  State  with  a draft  of  a letter,  but  submits  it  at  once  to  him  for  signature,  bemg^  ” 

responsible  to  him  for  the  terms  of  the  answer  being  con-ect ; but,  as  a general  rule,  no  25  April  i»oi. 
official  letter,  however  trifling,  should  be  sent  out  of  the  office  without  an  exact  copy  being 

^^“*^When  the  despatch  or  letter  is  sent  off,  the  draft  or  copy  of  it  is  docketed  and  regis- 
tered in  the  same  diary  that  the  letter  to  which  it  is  an  answer  is  entered  ra;  the  letters 
received  being  entered  on  the  left  hand  page,  while  those  sent  are  entered  on  the  right  hand 
page.  The  paoev  is  then  put  by  into  the  press,  according  to  its  country,  unless  in  tlie  case 
of  important  despatches  which  are  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  as  will  hereafter  be 
explained.  . . • j 1 

“ The  work  is  carried  on  very  quickly,  and  no  formal  difficulties  exist  to  occasion  delay  ; 
very  frequently  despatches  are  received  and  answered,  and  disposed  of  in  one  anti  the  same 
day  and  in  fact,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  despatches  or  letters  received  in  the  several 
divisions  are  disposed  of.  one  way  or  the  other,  in  two  or  three  days  after  iheir  rn'rival ; 
they  are  either  answered  or  communicated  to  other  public  departments,  or  to  interested 
parlies;  of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  regard  to  matters  which  require 
consideration,  and  previous  communication  with  the  sovereign  or  the  cabinet,  it  is  not  gene- 
rally the  practice  to  draw  up  memoranda  or  detailed  observations  on  tbe  despatches  winch 
come  in,  such  a practice  tending  to  occasion  delay.  The  papers  are  retained  111  each  division, 
unbound,  for  about  18  months  or  two  years.  They  are  then  handed  over  to  the  librarian, 
who  causes  tliem  to  be  arranged  for  binding ; the  despatches  received,  and  those  sent,  being 
hound  in  separate  volumes,  while  the  departmental,  and  letters  from  individuals,  with  their 
answers,  are  bound  up  indiscriminately  in  other  volumes.  When  the  corresponrlence  is 
hound,  it  remains  in  charge  of  the  librarian,  who  has  a fresh  register  made  of  the  contents 
of  tbe  volumes,  somewhat  more  detailed  than  the  divisional  diaries,  and  this  register  is 
again  indexed  according  to  persons  and  subjects.  By  these  arrangements  we  can  very 
Quickly  refer  to  the  correspondence  even  of  some  years  standing,  and  get  at  the  papers 
which  It  is  desired  to  consult  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  When  a detailed  report  on  a 
matter  which  may  have  occurred  some  years  back  is  required,  the  librarian  prepai-es  it.  If 
the  question  has  its  origin  within  15  years,  the  senior  clerk  of  the  division  either  draws  up 
the  memorandum  himself,  or  desires  one  of  his  subordinates  to  do  so,  being  still  himself 
responsible  for  its  coirectness.  There  is  a special  department  in  the  office,  cal  ed  the 
Treaty  Department,  in  which  tbe  drafts  of  treaties,  and  every  thing  connected  with  them 
in  all  the  sWes  of  a negotiation. carried  bn  m this  country,  are  prepared.  The  senioi  cleik 
of  each  division  should.'however,  be  kept  acquainted  with  any  treaty  m negotiation 
country  under  his  superintendence.  There  is  a private  printing  establishment  m the  office, 

■ and  also  one  for  book-binding,  so  that  every  thing  required  for  carrjnng  on  the  business  is 

concentrated  under  the  same  roof.  ...  a i c 

It  been  stated  that  the  work  of  the  office  is  placed  under  the  contiol  of  one  oi  othM 
of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State.  It  remains  to  he  shown  how  each  of  them  keeps  h.^e  f 
acquainted  with  the  correspondence  specially  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Olheu 
Scent  on  questions  of  a peculiar  interest,  or  of  a difficult  character,  one  Under  Secretary 
?f  State  does  not  usually  trouble  himself  with  the  domestic  correspondence  which 
?„  ffi7  countries  assigned  to  the  other.  But  as  regards  the  correspondenee  with  Her 
Maiestv’s  ministers  abroad  the  matter  is  thus  arranged.  No  allusion  Iras  hitherto  hh  n 
majesc)  h Hill  mtn  the  office  to  its  consignment  to  the 


3e  while  traciiio-  a paper  from  its  entrance  into  the  office  to  Us  consignment  to  t; 
pret’of  the  division  to  w£ch  it  belongs,  to  the  manner  m 

Her  Maiestv’s  ministers  abroad  are  communicated  10  the  Queen,  or  to  the  Cabinet  Mmi»tei  . 
SSS  is^rprocess.  When  tire  Secretary  of  State  has  grten  ta  d, 


£HS|€||ffys 

state  no  longer  requires  Ins  anonw  ^076^3,  and  with  the  assent 

in  the  course  of  tire  year,  and  they  settle  amon„  luem  , ^ 

of  the  senior  clerks  in  the  respective  howeveiy  very 

Secretaries  of  State,  at  wbat  time  they  shall  take  at  times  very  severely, 

particular  as  to  occasional  absences  lor  a few  days;  we  tax  the  derks  at  ‘'™s  very  se  y 
Ld  therefore  we  are  not  very  strict  in  other  matters  ; but  n no_^oase^o“ 
himself  without  permission  previously  obtanred  either  „p  afcelinw  of ’good  fellowship 

the  Under  Secretaries  of  State.  The  great. object  is  to  keep  up  a Iceiin  m r 

among  the  clerks  themselves,  and  seal  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business. 


0.47. 


mystery 
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mystirr  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  business  ; raipbcit  relisnce  is  placed  on  the 
honour  and  discretion  of  every  clerk  ; and  no  hesitation  is  shown  by  any  of  the  clerks,  how- 
ever hierh  their  standing  in  the  office  may  he,  to  assist  in  case  of  emergency  in  carrying  on 
any  part,  however  irifiing,  of  the  business  of  the  office.  Tins  paper  has  only  been  designed 
to  show  generally  the  manner  in  which  the  every  dav  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  per- 
formed • and  ti.ere&re  no  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  oinnnof  m which  the  husmess  of 
the  chief  clerks,  or  of  the  libr.irians,  or  treaty,  or  translator's  department  is  carried  on,  and 
no  detailed  particulars  of  the  matters  coming  within  the  special  province  of  each  of  those 
departments.’’ 


680.  Have  you.  any  closing  remarks  to  make  as  to  tbe  present  general 
efficiency  of  tlie  diplomatic  service  ? — I stated  the  other  day  that  1 consiciered 
the  diplomatic  service  eminently  efficient  for  all  English  purposes.  1 believe 
that  our  ministers  are  looked  up  to  and  respected  abroad,  and  that  they  are 
treated  with  confidence  and  consideration  by  all  persons.  ^ 1 believe,  as  far  as 
the  public  service  of  this  country  is  concerned,  that  our  ministers  aie  true  and 
faithfulexpositorsofthepublic  nationalfeeling  of  this  country,  and  with  respect 

to  diplomatic  duties,  1 consider  that  they  are  generally  accurate  and  close 
observers  of  what  passes.  I believe  them  to  be  faithful  reporters^ of  what  it  is 
requisite  for  the  Government  to  know.  1 believe  that  they  rightly  interpret  the 
wishes  of  every  successive  Government,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  by  abstaining, 
as  a general  rule,  from  interference  in  matters  connected  with  the  internal  afltairs 
of  the  country  where  they  reside,  which  have  not  a political  bearing  upon^  the 
general  interests  of  Europe.  That  is  my  opinion  of  our  ministers.  I believe, 
with  regard  to  secretaries  of  legation,  that,  in  their  respective  spheres,  they  do 
their  duty,  and  all  that  is  required  cf  them,  faithfully  and  efficiently  ; and  I 
would  appeal  to  the  Reports  which  are  periodically  published  of  the  observa- 
tions they  make  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  resident,  as  showing  a very 
high  degree  of  ability  on  the  part  of  many  of  them,  and  great  diligence  on 
the  part  of  all.  With  respect  to  the  paid  attaches,  I can  only  say  that  I have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  efficient  co-adjutors  to  the  ministers 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Chancery  work,  and  the.  only  thing  that  I 
should  wish,  judging  from  what  I have  heard,  to  see  improved  with  regard  to 
them,  is  that  they  should  mix  more  generally  in  society,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  duties  in  their  present  employment, 
and  a very  important  one  also  with  regard  to  their  future  employment,  is  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  observing  what  is  going  on  about  them,  so  as  to  keep  their 
minister  fully  informed,  to  assist  his  inquiries,  or  to  give  him  hints  of  what  may 
be  passing  in  the  court,  or  in  the  circles  of  diplomacy.  An  attach^  in  that 
manner  can  be  eminently  useful,  and  he  ought  to  be  to  the  minister,  as  it  were, 
a second  pair  of  eyes,  and  a second  pair  of  ears,  and  in  some  cases  another 
mouth.  With  respect  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  of  whom  I have  had  more  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  I wish  to  say  that  I consider  they  are  equally  deserving  of 
praise  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duties  in  the  Chan- 
cery. And  with  regard  to  their  reports,  which  they  are  obliged  to  draw  up 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commissionei's  on  passing  their  examination  as  paid 
attaches,  I consider  tha!t  they  are  highly  creditable  to  them  ; that  they  show 
a great  deal  of  industry,  and  a great  deal  of  ability,  and  I can  only  congratulate 
the  Foreign  Office  on  having  imposed  that  test  upon  the  unpaid  attaches,  as 
we  are  now  really  able  to  see  what  they  are  worth. 

68 1 . Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  whatever  alterations  may  be 
thought  advisable,  you  think  they  refer  rather  to  matters  of  detail  than  to  any 
change  in  the  present  organization  or  constitution  of  the  sj'stem  ? — Certainly  I 
do ; 1 am  perfectly  satisfied  of  that,  and  I believe  that  every  foreign  minister 
who  may  come  before  this  Committee,  will  only  agree  with  what  I am  now 
stating : that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country,  taken  as  a whole,  is  an. 
honour  to  the  country. 

682.  'fhanking  yon  in  the  name  of  this  Committee,  for  a second  time  giving 
so  much  valuable  information  to  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon, 
this  subject,  1 will  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  other  remarks  to  make  ? — 
No  further  remarks  at  present ; but  if  anything  should  occur  to  me  I will  take 
the  liberty  to  mention  it  to  you,  and  I hope  that  if  you,  or  any  other  Honourable 
Member  of  the  Committee  wishes  for  any  further  information,  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give,  you  will  not  scruple  to  ask  me  to  come  here  again. 
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Lwitz,  29®  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESr.NT. 


Mr.  Btiillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duif. 

Sir  Mi  to  Faniuhar. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hopr. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes, 
L.ord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mtt.  MOxNCKTO??  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  U^odehouse  (attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords)  ; Examined. 

6S3.  Chairman?^  I believe  your  Lordship  -is  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Lord  Wodekouse. 

.Foreign  Affairs  t I <un.  , , , , • . i-  . • • * * t ^ r>  29  April  1861, 

684.  I believe  you  have  also  held  a high  diplomatic  appointment  t—l  -was,  tor 
two  years,  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  ^ t 1 1 3 i 

. 685.  Have  you  held  any  other  diplomatic  appointmentr— No ; I held  the 

office  of  Under  Secretary  in  a former  Government.  _ 

686  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  the  boreign  Ulhce 
_I  was  nearly  three  years  and  a half  Under  Secretary,  first,  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Government,  and  afterwards  under  Lord  Palmerston  s;  alter  ilmt,  I was 
fur  two  years  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  I have  now  been  in  office  since 

tlie  accession  of  the  present  Government.  _ -.r  i?  1 

68/  You  have  therefore  had  fall  means  of  informing  yourseit  ot  the  constitu- 
tion and  mode  of  procedure  both  in- the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplomaiic 

Service  ?-^Yes.  . . ..i.  -n  • , 

688  Have  -you  observed,  since  your  entrance  into  the  foreign  UHiue,  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  assume  more  o(  a regular 
professional  character  than  it  before  possessed  I can  hardly  say  that  I have 
since  I have  been  in  office  observed  any  change ; but  I should  say,  from  my 
oeneral  knowledge  of  the  service,  that  there  is  such  a tendency 
” 680.  Can  you  State  what  you  conceive  to  ^be  tlie  causes  of  that  tendency  . 

I think  that  those  causes  are  principally  political ; I think  that  on  account  oi  the 
frequent  changes  of  Government  in  this  country,  there  has  been  a tendency  not 
to  feinove  perfons  holding  the  highest  diplomatic  situations  abroad  ; and  those 
situations  have  consequently  come  to  be  considered  more  permanent ; 1 should 

sav  tbat  that  was  the  principal  reason.  , • i i 

'6qo  Do  you  conclude  that  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  look  upon 
it  more  as  a career  with  its  obligations  and  contingencies,  than  they  used  to  do  m 
former  times  r— 1 think  they  certainly  do,  and  an  additional  reason  beyond  what 
I have  iust  mentioned,  tor  the  more  permanent  character  oi  the  service,  is  that 
the  seriioe  has  become  larger  of  late  years,  more  persons  enter  into  it,  and  there- 

*”dq?'Has\hc3ice'tecome  so  much  larger  as  to  present  a disproportion 
heween  the  number  of  persons  in  It,  and  the  means  of  giving  them  employment 
“JtiinerationlLldo  not  think  so  i the  en^Sfo 

members  of  the  service  remain  m a junior  position,  is  not, ! think,  incom  ement  y 

lonir  as  a neneral  rule;  of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

602  fflve  vou  at  all  looked  to  the  question,  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable,  if 
the  diplomatic  service  assumes  more  the  character  of  a regular  careei,  to  con- 
tinue die  habit  of  requiring  so  much  longer  a period 

in  any  other  civil  profession  ?-I  am  averse,  generailju  “^,,’JXities  drink 
length  of  lime  during  which  an  attachd 

omitting  exceptional  oases,  from  three  to  six  years  ; I should  be  disposed  des 
that  die  attaches  should  all  be  paid.  - Y 

0.47.  ^ 3 
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693.  You  would  not  object,  perhaps,  to  a certain  period,  say  a year,  which 
should  be  considered  purely  educational,  during  which  a young  man  would 
have  the  means  of  determining  whether  he  liked  the  service,  and  whether  the 
service  suited  him?— I think  that  it  would  be  a good  arrangement,  that  there 
should  be  one  year  of  unpaid  service  as  a probation. 

694.  I believe  that,  at  the  present  lime,  three  months’  service  are  required  in 
the  Foreign  Office  for  every  unpaid  attache? — Yes. 

695.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  prolong  that  period  ?— I 
do  not  think  that  any  advantage  would  result  from  prolonging  the  periocl  of 
three  months  upon  the  first  entrance  into  the  service ; 1 think  it  is  quite  sufficient 
for  learning  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  office;  and  a longer  period  would  put 
many  attaches  to  personal  inconvenience,  and  not  lead  to  any  improvement  in 
their  knowledge  of  their  duties. 

696.  Have  you  considered  tlic  question  of  a more  close  connection  between 
the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office  which  prevails  to  so  great  a degree 
in  other  countries,  and,  if  so,  whether  any  advantage  would  accrue  from  assimi- 
lating the  practice  of  this  country  in  any  degree  to  that  of  other  countries? — I 
think  that  ihat  is  a question  which  is  worthy  of  consideration ; but  I would 
recommend  that  any  change  in  the  present  system  should  be  introduced 
gradually,  and  should  be  carefully  limited  in  the  first  instance.  At  the  present 
time,  I think  that  the  Foreign  Office,  upon  tlie  whole,  is  a very  efficient  office, 
and  I should  be  sorry  to  see  any  change  made  that  would  endanger  that  efficiency ; 
of  course,  any  cliange  must  be  an  experiment ; but  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that 
interchanges  should  be  allowed  between  the  junior  members  of  the  two  services; 
an  attache  who  came  to  this  country  and  worked  jn  the  Foreign  Office  would 
acquire  habits  of  greater  order  and  regularity  than  he  could  acquire  in  a chancery 
abroad,  where  there  is,  generally  speaking,  not  so  much  work  to  be  performed. 
But  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  would  gain  more  still  by  going  abroad.  By 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  foreign  manners,  and  of  the  manner  of  conducting 
business  in  the  chanceries  abroad,  they  become  much  more  able  to  appreciate 
events,  and  to  understand  the  feelings  of  diplomatists,  than  if  they  had  always 
been  employed  at  home. 

697.  You  think  that  by  a limited  interchange  between  the  two  services  both 
of  them  probably'  would  be  gainers? — Yes  ; but  I should  not  extend  that  inter- 
change to  the  liigher  posts  in  tlie  service;  i should  not  recommend  an  interchange 
of  the  senior  clerks,  or  the  assistant  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  the  assistant 
clerks  being  those  who  take  the  place  of  the  senior  clerks  when  they  are  ill  or 
absent  upon  leave. 

698.  Do  vou  happen  to  know  whether  these  interchanges  in  the  higher  de^- 
pavtments  take  place  in  the  Foreign  Offices,  say  of  France  or  of  Russia? — I 
believe  that  they  take  place  both  in  France  and  in  Russia  ; for  instance,  M.  Thou- 
venel  held  a place  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris  ; he 
has  since  been  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  is  now  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  M.  Brenier  formerly  was  director  of  one  of  the  chief  departments  in 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  as  minister  to  Naples. 
He  had  previously  been  Consul  General  at  Leghorn. 

699.  Were  not  both  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addington  previously  employed 
in  that  way  before  they  became  Undersecretaries  of  State? — Mr.  Addington  was 
employed  in  diplomacy  abroad,  but  not  Mr.  Backhouse. 

700.  Have  you  heard  in  the  office  that  any  disadvantage  resulted  in  conse- 
quence ? — No  ; I never  heard  that  there  had  been  any,  and  I should  not  object,  in 
the  case  of  a permanent  Under  Secretary,  to  his  having  served  in  diplomacy ; 
hut  that  is  a very  different  case  from  the  senior  clerks,  because  the  permanent 
Under  Secretary  is  not  required  to  perform  the  routiiie  business  of  the  clerk;  be 
is  a political  officer,  and  is,  therefore,  engaged  in  higher  duties. 

701.  You  think  that,  in  consequence  of  the  routine  of  the  office  resting  mainly 
upon  the  senior  clerks,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  a permanent  body  ? — I 
think  so ; it  is  very  important  to  preserve  what  is  called  the  tradition 'of  the 
office,  and  that  cannot  be  preserved  unless  you  have  gentlemen  occupying  the 
position  of  senior  clerks,  who  have  been  for  a great  many  years  consecutively  in 
the  office.  Although  tlie  office  is  very  efficiently  conducted  now,  yet  I believe 
that  the  clerks  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  its  efficiency 
has  been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  accident  of  several  of  the  most  experienced 
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of  the  senior  clerks  having  been  superannuated  at  about  the  same  period.  When  Lird  Wodehouse. 
I first  came  into  office  the  Foreign  Office  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  several 
gentlemen  who  had  been  fpr  many  years  senior  clerks,  and  who  were  possessed  of  P*''  ^ 

special  knowledge  of  the  particular  branches  of  the  department  which  had  been 
under  their  care  ; and  the  [iresent  senior  clerks,  although  I have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  acquire  that  tradition  as  years  pass  on,  do  not  possess  the  same  iuiimate 
knowledge  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  that  position  for  a longer  time 
had  naturally  acquired. 

702.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  in  the  Foreign  Offices  abroad  there  is  a * 

permanent  body  ot  officers  who  are  irremovable? — I do  not  know  enough  ofllie 
constitution  of  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  abroad  to  give  a confident  opinion  , 

there  is  certainly  a permanent  staff,  which  is  never  moved,  in  all  those  ministries, 
but  1 am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  those  different 
ministries  to  be  able  to  give  a distinct  answer. 

703.  You  could  probably  hardly  conceive  a M’eli-worked  public  office  where 
there  was  not  a permanent  staff  of  some  kind  or  other  ? — I should  think  it  was 
impossible  to  get  on  without  it. 

704.  Do  you  think  that  this  interchange  between  the  two  services  would  give 
the  attaches  a more  serious  sense  of  their  duty  and  position  than  they  perhaps 
now  possess,  when  they  have  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  and  therefore  no 
distinct  province  in  which  they  can  consider  themselves  particularly  employed  ? 

— I hardly  think  it  would  lead  to  improvement  on  that  point,  ibr  the  more  or 
less  interest  taken  in  the  service  depends  so  essentially  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racters of  individuals.  I have  met  with  attacli^s  who  have  taken  a great  interest 
in  the  details  of  the  service,  and  who  would  work  as  hard  as  any  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office ; and  others  there  are  no  doubt  who  do  not  take  so  much  interest, 
when  they  are  in  the  junior  ranks  of  the  service.  I do  not  think  that  merely 
coming  to  work  in  the  Foreign  Office  hero  would  make  any  change  in  that 
respect. 

705.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  interchange  would  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present  system,  under  which  a young  man  is  at  once  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  a new  and  foreign  life,  without  much  regular  occupation  ?— I do 
not  see  any  diffei'ence  between  the  temptations  of  this- capital  and  those  of  other 
larae  capitals ; I think  that  a young  man  placed  in  a public  office  in  London  is 
exposed  to  quite  as  many  temptations  as  a young  man  going  as  an  attachb  to  the 
embassy  at  Paris. 

706.  In  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  this  Committee,  at  page  107, 

Lord  Napier  remarks,  '' The  diplomatic  life  is  rather  enervating it  does  not 
offer  powerful  stimulants  and  high  rewards.  Should  a man  of  decided  energy 
and  penius  appear  in  diplomacy  he  would  probably  desert  it  for  the  bar,  or  the 
strife  and  fame  of  Parliament.  A methodical  education  in  diplomacy  will,  how- 
ever, form  a useful  body  of  public  servants,  move  assiduous  in  business  than  the 
last  or -the  present  generation.”  Do  you  not  think  that  a transition  from  the 
diplomatic  service  to  the  methodical  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  tend  to 
that  desiiuble  result?—!  think  it  would.  I think  it  M’ould  undoubtedly  tend  to 
*their  acquiring  more  regular  business  habits.  The  mere  fact  of  seeing  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  of  a great  public  department  is  conducted  every  day,  must 
be  very  useful  to  any  man  who  is  to  be  employed  in  any  important  office.^ 

707.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  a system  by  which  a young  man  appointed  to 

be  attachb  should  remain  for  a year  abroad  attached  to  some  court ; that  he  should 
then  be  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  a certain  period  of  tinw,  and  after  that, 
that  he  should  either  be  attached  permanently  to  the  Foreign  Office,  or  to  the 
diplomatic  profession,  according  as  his  abilities  showed  themselves,  or  as  it  might 
he  thought  desirable  by  his  superiors?—!  should  not  object  to  some  system  of 
that  kind,  but  I should  not  like  too  rigid  a rule  to  be  laid  down  ; I would  rather 
leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  young  man  himself,  whether  he  would  ulti- 
mately take  permanent  employment  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  in  the  Diplomatic 
.Service,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  ot  State  ; but  1 
siiould  very  much  desire  not  to  have  an  unwilling  servant  either  in  the  roieign 
Office  or  in  the  Diplomatic  Service.  , . . 

708.  At  present,  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  previous  examination 
for  introduction  to  the  Foreign  Office  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  is 
required  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  ?— Not  exactly.  The  examination  tor  a 
young  man  wishing  to  enter  the  ForeignOffi.ee  is  more  particularly  the  exatm-. 
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29  April  1861.  principally  looked  to.  An  attache  is  required  to  be  able  to  .speak  French,  and 
to  be  able  to  translate  Latin  or  Genmm,  Spanish  or  Italian  as  mcII,  and  he  is  also 
required  to  have  a certain  knowledge  oi  modern  history  and  geography,  so  that 
the  examination  differs  in  some  respects;  in  fact,  the  exuminaiion  tor  diplomacy 
is  meant  to  be  more  a genend  cxaTuination,  and  the  e.xamination  for  a clerk  is 
specially  directed  to  wliat  is  wanted  for  a clerk. 

709.  Would  there  be  any  great  difficulty  in  having  a formal  examination 
whiclj  should  embrace  the  common  points  most  uselul  tor  both  services? — I do 
not  think  there  would  ; indeed  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  important 
cimnge,  because  they  are  botli  examinations  of  the  same  character,  and  the  man 
■who  could  pass  the  one,  would  generally  be  able  to  pass  the  other.  1 should 
not  see  any  hardship  in  allowing  a voluntary  exchange  between  gentlemen  who 
had  passed  an  e.xamination  somewhat  different;  and  in  the  public  interest  I 
should  dt'si]-e  to  sec  tlie  e.xarainations  rem»in  as  they  now  are. 

710.  Mr.  Layard.1  i'o  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  open  com- 
petition for  diplomaiic  appointments? — I should  be  opposed  to  introducing  open 
competition,  because  you  require  a particular  class  of  men  for  employment 
abroad.  Persons  bolding  diplomatic  appointments  must  come  in  contact  with 
foreign  society;  if  tliey  cannot  obtain  an  entrance- into  that  society,  they  are  com- 
paratively useless,  and  they  will  not  obtain  it  unless  they  belong  to  a certain 
class ; I should  desire  therefore  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have,  as  at 
present,  a power  of  selection. 

711.  Is  it,  ill  your  opinion,  advisable  that  a gentleman  entering  into  the  diplo- 
matic service  should  possess  a small  independent  fortune  of  his  own : — It  is 
quite  indispensable,  in  my  opinion ; I do  not  think  it  would  he  thought  desirable 
that  a salary  sufficiently  iiigh  should  be  paid  to  enable  a gentleman  on  hrst  enter- 
ing the  diplomatic  service  to  live  entirely  upon  his  salary ; T believe  that  an 
attach^  must  have  an  income  varying  from  300  1.  to  600  1.  a year. 

712.  Quite  irrespective  of  his  pay  r —No,  I should  say  including  his  pay  ; that 
is,  his  total  income  should  be  from  300  1:  to  600  1.  a year.  I have  asked  several 
gentlemen  what  their  expenditure  was,  and  I have  known  attaches  who  I am  sure 
were  not  the  least  extravagant,  but  on  the  contrary  desired  to  live  economically, 
yet  they  found  it  impossible  to  live  in  one  of  tlie  larger  capitals  under  600  ?.  a year. 
In  the  smaller  capitals  300  4 a year  would  suffice:  I may  instance  Stockholm  ; I 
have  always  heai'd  that  that  -was  a very  cheap  place  to  live  in ; but  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  Constantinople,  and  Vienna,  are  all  places  where  500/.  or  600  /.  a year 
would  be  requisite. 

713.  I believe  that  the  question  of  an  interchange  between  the  diplomatic 
service  abroad  and  the  Foreign  Office  at  home,  turns  a good  deal  upon  -whether 
that  interchange  is  to  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  ; which  do  you  think  it  should 
be  ? — 1 should  certainly  commence  by  having  voluntary  exchanges ; 1 think  that 
in  making  an  experiment  of  that  kind,  you  should  not  extend  it  too  far.  1 should 
say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  junior  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  allowed 
to  make  voluntary  exchanges  witli  attaches,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and  if  110  inconvenience  resulted  from  that  arrangement  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  it  would  be  for  tiie  Secretary  (jf  State  to  consider  whether  he 
might  not  extend  the  system,  and  give  it  a more  regular  character. 

714.  You  would  not  lay  down  as  a positive  rule,  that  every  employe  abroad 
should  have  passed  iv  certain  number  of  years  here,  and  that  every  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  should  have  passed  a certain  number  of  years  abroad  ? — No, 
certainly  not,  until  I had  had  furiher  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  change. 

715.  You  stated,  I -think,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the  period  of  un- 
paid service  to  one  year,  as  a part  of  an  attache’s  education  5 do  you  think  that  the 
period  might  be  extended  to  two,  or  even  to  three  years  ? — I do  not  attach  any 
very  great  importance  to  tlie  length  of  time,  but  1 thiuk,  upon  the  whole,  that 
unpaid  service  is  not  desirable.  However  honest,  or  honourable,  or  industrious 
men  may  be,  «hen  they  receive  pay  from  the  public,  they  feel  that  they  are  more 
bound  to  exert  themselves  than  if  they  receive  no  pay,  although  I do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  -we  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  unpaid  attaches  as  a 
body. 

716.  Suppose  that  this  ti'me  was  understood  to  include  part  of  the  education  of 
an  attach^  in  the  same  way  that  college  life  is  considered  part  of  the  education 

of 
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of  a young  gentleman,  would  that  objection,  do  you  thinlx,  then  apply? — No  j I Lord'  Wodehouse. 
do  not  think  it  would  ; in  fact,  from  the  mere  novelty  of  the  first  year’s  service,  a 
young  man  is  not  likely,  I think,  to  show  any  im-vviUing)ies3  to  work. 

717.  At  what  age,  in  your  opinion,  should  an  attach^  enter  the  service? — I 
should  not  wish  them  to  begin  too  young ; ftiy  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  better 
they  should  be  generally  21  years  of  age,  and  should  have  finished  their  college 
education  here. 

718.  Is  it  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  that  they  should  have  had  some  educa- 
tion fit  some  recognised  place  of  instruction  in  England? — Very  ,desiral)le, 
not  only  because  they  are  less  liable  to  be  led  away  by  tlie  follies  of  a large 
capital,  but  because  I think  that  they  obtain  valuable  information  of  a general 
kind,  which  prepares  them  for  their  after  duties,  more  than  if  they  were  at  once 
launched  into  the  profession,  and  began  its  routine  business  before  their  education 
as  young  men  was  completed. 

719.  is  there  no  limit  at  present  to  the  number  of  unpaid  attaches?— There 
is  no  rule  actually  fixed ; but,  practically,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  appoint  fresh 
unpaid  attaches  until  there  are  vacancies ; no  precise  rule  has  been  laid  down ; 
but  I think  that  the  Secretaries  of  State  have  generally  observed  that  principle. 

720.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  into  our  service  the  rule 
which  exists  in  the  French  service,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a certain  limited 
numbei  of  paid  and  of  unpaid  attaches  ; or,  as  in  their  service,  paid  first,  second, 
and  third  secretaries  ? — The  two  points  are  distinct,  I think. 

721.  I mean,  whether  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a limited 
number,  whether  they  be  attaches  or  secretaries? — I see  no  objection  to  having  a 
settled  number ; I consider  the  number  practically  to  be  settled  now,  but  I see 
no  objection  to  that  number  being  fixed. 

722.  Did  you  employ  a private  secretary? — No. 

723.  Is  it  advisable  that  the  head  of  a mission  should  be  authorised  to  do  so, 
and  to  employ  one  of  his  attaches  in  this  office  ? — I think  it  would  be  advisable ; 
at  large  missions,  such  as  Paris  and  Constantinople,  a minister  might  be  authorised 
to  employ  one  of  the  attaches,  just  as  now  the  Secretary  of  State  employs  one 
of  the  clerks  in  the  office  over  which  he  presides  as  his  private  secretary. 

When  I was  at  St.  Petersburgh  1 usually  employed  one  of  the  attaches  to  copy 
my  private  letters ; but  I should  much  rather  have  had  a recognised  private 
sec retury. 

724.  You  would  not  employ  a man  who  did  not  form  part  of  the  embassy  ? — I 
should  prefer  not  to  do  so  ; I think  that  it  rather  leads  to  inconvenience,  and  some- 
times to  some  jealousy.  It  is  much  better  that  there  should  be  no  persons,  who 
are  not  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  employed  in  the 
chanceries  abroad,  because  naturally  it  is  impossible  for  a minister  to  draw  an 
exact  line  between  private  and  public  business ; if  he  has  a private  secretary, 

, he  must  use  him  generally  in  the  business  of  the  chancery.  1 think  that  ho 
should  be  a recognised  member  of  the  service,  and  I would  give  him  a small 
salary  additional  to  his  salary  as  attache.  ^ _ 

725.  Chah'man.]  Must  not  the  position  of  a private  secretary  in  an  important 

mission,  entrusted,  as  he  must  be,  with  very  important  secret  matters,  be  some- 
what dubious  in  his  relation  to  the  service  generally,  if  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
service? — I think  so,  decidedly.  ..v  v r 

726.  Mr.  Lavard.]  Would  you  place  his  additional  salary  on  the  chiet  ot  the 
mission,  or  upon  the  Government  >— I.think  the  Government  should  pay  it  ■,  but 

only  a small  salary,  50/.  or  100 /.  a year.  _ >tivp 

727.  Mr.  BoAiL  Cochrane:]  All  a.nbassadors  have  private  secretaries  have 

they  iot?-I  believe  that  in  practice  they  generally  have  private  seeretaiies  ot 
them  own,  but  such  private  secretaries  are  not  recognised  m , 

728.  In  Paris  theJe  is  one,  and  is  he  not  paid  ?-Mr.  Atlea  holds  a patt  ct,  ar 

position;  he  is  called  Archivist,  as  well  as  having  charge  of  ^ 

Sancerv  but  lie  is  not  recognised  in  the  service  as  private,  secretary , indeed, 
we  have^no  such  title  in  the  service,  although  a person  acting  as  private  secretary 
may  receive  a salary  for  some  other  duties, 

72y.  The  Judge  Advocate:]  Are  there  many  young  men  who  enter  the  serv™ 
without  intending  to  continue  in  it i— I should  think  not;  but  there  are,  nu- 
doubiedly,  some  who  leave  it  after  a few  years.  . nimp- 

730.  ChairmanA  lthea  not  been  the  custom^  of  late  years  to  attach  jci  g 
men  of  rank  and  position  to  embassies  as  a sort  ot  social  convenience  - 
0.47.  L 73  ■ 
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731 . Do  you  think  that  there  was  any  advantage  in  that  system  ? — I think  that 
it  was  part  of  the  old  system,  which  has  passed  away,  and  that  you  could  not 
now  re-introduce  it. 

732.  Mr.  Baillie  Cockrane.l  When  the  practice  was  introduced  of  not  paying 
attaches,  was  it  not  at  that  time  the  custom  for  attach6s  to  live  with  the  ministers 
or  ambassadors  in  their  houses,  and  to  dine  at  their  tables  1 — Yes  ; formerly,  I 
believe,  tiiat  was  always  the  custom ; and  the  attach^  was  spoken  of  in  the  I-etter 
of  Appointment  as  “one  of  the  family.” 

733.  Chairma77.']  Is  that  phrase  still  continued? — No. 

734.  Lord  Harry  Vane.l  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  business  of  the  office  was 
alwa3t-s  performed  by  unpaid  attaches  as  well  as  by  the  other  attaches  ? — Cer- 
tainly; there  is  no  distinction  made  now;  and  I have  been  left,  when  at  the 
head  of  a mission,  with  only  unpaid  attaches,  who  did  the  business  during  the- 
accidental  absence  of  the  paid  attaches. 

735*  practical  inconvenience  arise  from  that? — I can- 

not say  that  I ever  did. 

736.  Did  you  ever  find  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  those  young  men  to' 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office? — Certainly  none.  I may  say  that  those  who 
served  under  me  were  particularly  willing ; but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that.  I have  heard  the  opinion  expressed,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  all  attache 
received  some  pay;  because  in  some  cases  jealousy  may  arise  from  a feeling 
that  the  unpaid  attaches  have  an  undue  share  of  work  thrown  upon  them,  as- 
compared  with  the  paid  attaches. 

737.  Have  you  taken  intO' consideration  the  additional  expense  that  would  be- 
thrown  upon  the  public  by  creating  a fresh  number  of  paid  attaches  ? — I do  not 
think  that  the  expense  would  be  large.  I would  pay  them  on  a scale  similar  in 
principle  to  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  Foreign  Office  ; the  clerks  there  receive 
100  1.  a year  on  their  first  appointment,  and  rise  so  much  annually  up  to  a 
maximum,  so  that  I do  not  suppose  the  attaches  would  receive  more,  or  very- 
little  more  in  eight  years,  than  they  would  receive  under  the  present  system, 
when,  after  being  unpaid  for  four  or  five  years,  they  suddenly  become  the  reci- 
pients of  a salary  of  250  1.  or  300  1.  a year. 

738.  'Would  you.  not  be  introducing  a great  number  of  young  men  into'  the 
ser-vice,  for  whom  no  provision  would  be  hereafter  made? — 1 do  not  see  why  we' 
should  have  any  more  young  men  than  now,  and  I should  not,  in  fact,  pay  them 
more,  for  they  w'ould  commence  by  receiving  a small  salary,  which  would 
gradually  increase. 

739.  But  if  you  took  them  into  the  actual  pay  of  the  Crown,  do  not  you  think 
that  that  would  constitute  a claim  on  their  part  hereafter? — Undoubtedly  it 
■would ; but  I think  that  they  have  a claim  now : practically,  most  of  them;- 
rise  in  the  course  of  time  ; there  may,  of  course,  be  sometimes  particular  reasons' 
why  a man.does- not  rise,  but  if  you  look  to  the  list  you  will  see  that  they  gene- 
rally become  Secretaries  of  Legation.  I do  not  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  paying 
the  attaches  in  the  second  year  of  their  service,  instead  of  in  the.  fourth  or  fifth- 
year,  would  make  any  difference  as  to  their  claim  to  promotion. 

740.  Must  it  not  have-  the  effect  of  introducing  a larger  number,  who  would 
look  to  receiving  a small  salary,  than  would  enter  into  the  service  if  they  had  nO' 
salary  for  two  years? — No,  I do  not  think  so ; if  you  gave  them  only  100  Z.  a year 
on  their  first  appointment,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  them  to  live  upon 
such  an  income  ; they  must  have  an  income  of  their  own. 

741 . Chairman  Would  not  that  consideration  in  itself  be  a great  check  upon 
any  minister  against  his  admitting  into  the  service  any  superfluous  persons  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  make  any  great  difference;  the  minister,  probably,  would 
appoint  for  other  reasons,  without  taking  that  into  consideration. 

742.  Mr.  Layard,"]  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a regularly  acknowledged 
list  of  unpaid  attach^ships,  consisting  of  a certain  number,  and  then  to  fill  it  up 
as  vacancies  occurred  r — I see  no  objection  to  that,  foi*  I think  that  practically  that’ 
is  very  near  die  system  which  prevails  now ; if  it  were  to  be  put  into  a regular 
fixed  form  it  would  not,  I think,  be  objectionable  ; but  I should  like  to  see  some 
elasticity  left,  for  there  are  occasions  when  a sudden  press  of  business  may  arise 
in  a mission  abroad,  and  you  may  want  another  man  there. 

743.  If  a minister  had  a list  of  applications,  he  could  always  fill  up 
vacancies  as  they  occurred  ? — The  minister  always  has  a list  of  applications  now ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  a considerable  one. 

744.  ChamnariC] 
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744.  Chairman.']  I see  that  by  the  last  French  regulation  of  1856,  the  number  of  'Lcn^Wodekouse, 

unpaid  attach^,  or  supernumerary  attach^,  is  fixed  at  44;  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  — - 

advisable  to  have  any  absolutely  fixed  number? — I do  not  see  any  objection  to  it ; ®9  \ x. 

but  the  number  has  not  varied  very  materially  in  onr  service,  and  it  is  usually 

regulated  -with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  paid  appointments. 

745.  Mr.  HankeyS\  There  are  now  about  60  unpaid  attaches  on  that  list?— 

About  that  number. 

746.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  nut  too  large  a list  of  unpaid  attaches  to  wait 
for  the  ordinary  turn,  when  they  might  be  appointed  paid  attaches  ? — I have  not 
considered  the  point  very  particularly ; I look  merely  to  the  time  for  which 
gentlemen  have  usually  remained  unpaid,  and  I know  ihat  promotions  have 
taken  place  after  periods  of  from  three  to  six  years,  and  I conclude  therefore 
that  the  list  is  not  too  large. 

747.  If  it  appears  that  there  is  a prospect,  judging  from  past  experience,  of 
about  five  being  taken  annually  from  the  list  to  fill  up  vacancies,  it  would  take 
about  nine,  or  between  nine  and  ten  years  to  clear  off  the  list;  is  not  that,  in 
your  opinion,  too  long  to  keep  a man  an  unpaid  attach^? — Yes;  I think  that 
from  three  to  six  years  is  the  longest  time  which  a man  ought  to  remain  unpaid 
under  the  present  system  ; and  that  has  been  generally  the  case  of  late. 

748.  If  this  list  is  such  that  it  could  not,  in  all  probability,  he  cleared  ofi 
under  eight  years,  do  you  not  think  that  that  is  too  long  ? — Certainly. 

749.  There  are,  I believe,  two  examinations  which  every  attachdmust  undergo; 
first,  before  he  enters  the  service,  and  afterwards  before  he  is  appointed  a paid 
attach^ 

750.  The  examination  is,  I believe,  of  the  same  nature,  but  rather  more  strict, 
for  the  second  appointment  r— There  is  some  difference.  The  examination  for 
second  appointments  comprises  the  language  of  the  country  where  the  attache 
has  resided,  and  differs  in  that  respect  from  the  first  examination;  and  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  establishing  it,  was  m order  that  the  attaches 
might  occupy  themselves  usefully  in  learning  the  languages  of  the  countries 
where  they  reside  when  tliey  first  entered  the  service  ; and  I think  this  regulation 
has  produced  a good  effect  in  the  service,  by  inducing  young  men  to  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  in  improving  themselves  m languages. 

751.  It  is  necessary,  I believe,  before  a man  can  get  appointed  paid  attache, 

that  he  should  undergo  a second  examination?— Yes.  . 

752.  And  that  examination  can  only  take  place  in  London  ? That  examination 

must  take  place  in  London.  ....  ■ * ...„ 

in.  If  a young  man  is  sent  out  as  attache  to  South  America,  in  what  way 
can  he  undergo  his  second  examination  to  qualify  him  for  the  post  ol  paid 

attache? — He  must  come  home  for  the  purpose.  o.,  .u 

754.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  bring  a young  man  home  from  South 
Am^icafor  the  purpose  of  undergoing  his  second  examination  ?-There  is  no 
difficulty  in  it;  an  attache  in  every  part  of  the  world  has  a right  to  ^ ™ 

amount  of  leave,  and  that  leave,  if  he  is  at  a very  distant  post,  he  will  probab  y 
take  once  in  two  years;  and  if  he  were  appointed  to  a new  post,  he  would 
probably  take  EngiLd  on  his  way  home,  so  that,  in  practice,  there  is  no  serious 

,,ou  not  aware  that  there  are  instances  now  in  which  young  men, 
who  LtbeL  appointed  as  paid  attaelids,  have  not  been  ” 

have  not  undergone,  their  examination  for  at  least  t»o  years  atter  their 
appointment  as  p!id  attaches  ?-There  may  be  one  or 
think  that  those  instances  will  not  occur  in  future,  under 
by  which,  after  two  years  service,  any  gentleman  may  pass  his  examination 

a paid  attach&h^p^  sufficiently  qualified  to  pass  an 

exInLfion,=^eq™l  to  that  for  a paid  attach&hip,  at  onc^  do  you  - -y 
objection  to  his  voluntarily 

I ihould  object  to  that  g-atly.  as  d ‘ t “Ve 

tlie  second  examination,  which  was,  to  inauce  S .prfnm  Pxfpnt  that 
languages  of  the  countries  where  they  reside ; and  to  a ^ 

intention  has  been  defeated  by  the  rule  which  Lord  Ma  m^bury  nmhe. 
that  attaclids  might  be  examined  within  two  years  after  ™ 

ment.  I believe  the  reason  was,  that  it  was  f9un  a ready 

from  gentlemen  not  having  passed  their  exannna  10ns,  an  o 

0.47.,  ,13 
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for  appointments  as  pnid  attaches.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  chano'e 
was  a bad  one  upon  the  whole,  but  I think  that  if  you  were  to  alter  it,  and  put 
an  end  to  that  second  examination,  you  would  not  get  the  advantage  that  you  do 
now,  namely,  that  of  an-  attach^ '’■when  he  first  joins  the  service  having  a 
direct  inducement  to  be  industrious. 

757.  Chairman?^  Do  you  not  attach  very  great  importance  to  a coniplete 
command  of  the  French  language  on  the  part  of  every  person  engaged  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service? — It  is,  no  doubt,  very  important. 

7.58.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  it  a sine  qu&  non  for  admission 
to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  that  a man  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
language  ?— He  is  now  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in  French  j but  if  you  mean 
that  ihe  examination  sliould  be  made  more  difficult,  I do  not  think  that  that  is 
necessary  ; for  if  a man  is  fairly  grounded  in  French,  and  goes  to  live  abroad,  in 
a very  short  time  he  is  almost  sure  to  acquire  a competent  knowledge  of  the 

language.  r v<  , 

759.  Do  YOU  believe  that  a full  command  and  a correct  use  of  tlie  F rench 
language  is  universal  among  the  younger  members  of  our  Diplomatic  Service? — 

I think  that  a full  command  and  a correct  use  of  ihe  French  language  is  possessed 
by  very  few  men  who  are  not  Frenchmen ; it  is  a matter  of  degree ; but  I think 
that  the  attaches  generally  have  a very  fair  knowledge  of  French.  I believe 
that  their  knowledge  has  increased  by  their  being  compelled  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  that  language.  I think  that' there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  a body, 
they  are  not  now  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  French  language ; certainly 
there  is  a decided  improvement,  from  what  I have  observed,  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  service  in  that  respect. 

760.  Is  not  the  respect  which  a person  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  ought  to 
inspire  in  society  abroad  very  much  affected  by  the  mode  in  which  he  is  enabled 
to  communicate  or  express  his  opinion  in  French? — If  any  gentleman  speaks 
French  very  ill,  it  will,  of  coorse,  impair  and  limit  his  usefulness ; but,  as  a 
general  rule,  I think  that  our  diplomatists  speak  French  sufficiently  well  for  their 
business. 

761.  Do  you  think  that  they  speak  it  as  well  as  members  of  other  foreign 
•missions,  not  French  ? — That  is  a matter  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  in 
one  word,  for  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the  knowledge  of  French  possessed 
by  different  nations;  for  instance,  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Portuguese 
usually  do  not  speak  French  well,  while  the  Russians  speak  it  well,  and  the  Ger- 
mans verv  fairly.  I have  heard  Frenchmen  express  this  opinion,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Russians  speak  French  the  best ; after  the  Russians,  the  English  and 
the  Germans,  who  speak  it  much  about  the  same.  I speak  of  those  English 
who  live  much  abroad.  Of  course,  however,  there  is  not  so,  general  a know- 
ledge of  French  in  this  country  as  on  the  Continent. 

702.  Mr.  Hope.']  With  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language,  I 
presume  you  look  more  to  a subsiantial  knowledge  of  French  and  a power  of 
expressing  ideas  in  it  rather  than  to  elegance  in  speaking? — Speaking  is  the 
most  important  point  in  our  service;  we  write  in  English;  correctness  is  of  course 
more  necessary  than  elegance. 

. 763.  With  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  examination  for  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
a question  has  been  raised-as-td  the  preparatory  education  which  is  necessary  ; 
sonic  people  are  of  opinion  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a correct  mode  of 
speaking  the  French  language  without  either  very  earlytrainingin  it,  or  a residence 
abroad.  Do  you  consider,  as  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  that  a young  man 
going  abroad  at  the  age  of  19  or  20,  if  he  has  had  a good  previous  education  in 
the  grammar  and  reading  of  French,  can  acquire  a sufficient  knowledge  of  it  for 
all  practical  purposes  ? —I  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  that  any  person  can  acquire 
here  quite  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  French  language  to  enable  him,  when  he 
goes  abro-ad,  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  complete  his  knowledge,  so  as  to  be  as 
competent  in  that  language  as  any  other  person. 

764.  What  amount  of  speaking  power  would  you  require  before  the  Civil 
Service  examination,  such  an  amount  of  speaking  power  as  would  be  requisite 
to  carry  on  a conversation,  or  would  you  leave  that  to  be  acquired  afterwards?-^ 
I should  require  enough  speaking  power  to  enable  a man  to  carry  on  a conver- 
sation for,  I do  not  think  it  creditable  for  any  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service 
not  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a conversation  in  the  French  language. 

765.  Chairmani^  Is  not  the  free  and  easy  use  of  the  French  language  indis- 

pensable 
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pensable  in  order  to  enable  a man  to  feel  at  his  ease  in^  foreign  society  r —It  is  hotiWode^se. 
absolutely  indispensable  if  a man  is  to  live  in  foreign  societ}’’  at  all.  soApril  j86i. 

766.  Therefore,  do  you  not  think  that  the  very  partial  i nterest  which  the 
youm^er  members  of  our  diplomatic  body  take  Jn  foreign  society  is 
degine  to  be  attributed  to  their  not  having  acquired  a free  use  ot  tlie 
languao-e?— I cannot  say  that  I attribute  it  to. that  cause;  it  is  rather  ditncult 
to  say”why  the  vounger  members  of  our  .Diplomatic  Service  do  not  filter  so 
much  into  society  as  is  desirable.  The  general  reason  may  be  that  Englishmen 
like  to  live  by  themselves,  and  among  their  own  set,  from  natural  shyness. 

I have  known  gentlemen  who  certainly  spoke  French  with  perfect  fluency, _who 
nevertheless  went  little  into  foreign  society.  I wish,  however,  to  add  that  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  very  desirable  that  gentlemen  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service 
shoaid  not  receive  their  education  principally  abroad ; but  should  receive  it 
principally  at  home,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  thoroughly  English  opinions; 
and  therefore  although  a knowledge  of  a foreign  language  may  be  acquired 
better  abroad  than  at  home,  yet  as  a sufficient  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in 
Eno-land,  I should  not  be  disposed  to  make  any  change  in  the  examinations 
whfch  -would  give  a person  wiio  had  been  educated  abroad  a decided  advantage 
over  persons  educated  at  home. 

767.  Mr.  Hope.]  Referring  to  your  previous  answer,  that  you  would  wish 
persons  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service,  if  possible,  to  have  received  a university 
education,  I presume  you  would  not,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  interrupt  that 
course  of  education  for  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring  foreign  languages  ?— No. 

7G8.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  But  the  university  education  would  carry  a young 
man  probably  too  far;  he  "would  be  too  old,  would  he  not  ?— No.  1 have 
before  stated  that  I thought  20  or  21  was  the  best  age  for  him  to  enter  the  service. 

760.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Is  it  not  a fact,  with  reference  to  the  examination  for  an 
attaclmship,  that  you  require  a diflerent  knowledge  of  French  altogether  from 

that  which  is  required  for  entering  the  Foreign  Office?— Yes. 

770.  In  the  case  of  those  who  enter  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  a general  knowledge 
of  the  language  that  is  required  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  translate  and  to  read  ? 

— Yes;  especially  to  translate.  . • 

771.  in  the  case  of  those  going  abroad,  you  have  rather  a reference  to  their 

power  of  conversation  in  French  ? — Yes.  ^ -i  i 

772  With  regard  to  the  rule  to  which  you  have  referred,  that  any  person 
mifflit  pas-s  a second  examination  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
what  is  the  ride  with  regard  to  the  language  which  a gentleman  who  wishes  to 
pass  that  second  examination,  must  be  examined  m ; is  it  not  the  language^  ot 
the  country  in  which  he  has  been  resident  ? -It  was  so  originally,  and-i  think 

it  still  ought  to  be  so.  • 1 ■ c • ^ Ur. 

770,  Suppose  that  an  attach^  has  been  two  years  resident  m Spam,  and  he  is 
aflerwds  for  a short  time,  removed  to  Florence,  and  then  passes  a short  time 
at  some  other  place,  say  at  Vienna,  is  it  not  fair  that  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  examined  in  that  language  -with  which,  from  his  longer  residence 
in  the  country,  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  better  acquainted  . -I  think  so.  In 
eases  where  an  individual  had  been  only  a short  time  in  a country  say  for  two 
or  three  months,  he  would  make  application  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  dispensed 
from  being  examined  in  the  language  of  that  country.  ,l . , ™ 

774  Mr  Grant  Duff.}  In  some  way  or  other  it  appears  deal  that  we  do  not 
exactly  get  the  young  men  who  feel  the  strongest  interest  m g'«mg  into  foreign 
society?— We  Lrtainly  do  get  men  who  do  not  go  sufficiently  into  foreign 

society  while  in  the  junior  branches  of  the  service.  ctrono-est 

775  Suppose  it  w'ere  in  any  way  possible  to  obtain  men  who  felt  the  stronges 
interest  in  foreiirn  matters,  the  men  being  of  the  same  class  as  they  are  now  _;  and 
supposing  that  Uiere  was  a perfectly  open  competitive  examination,  leaving  a 
veto  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  case  of  a wrong  man  getting  in  what  w ould 
your  opinion  of  such  a plan  be  ?-I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  exercise  such  a veto. 

776.  Supposing  that  you  had  an  examination  very  much  like,  upon  the  whole 
•that  which  is  undergone  at  Oxford,  stiperadned  to  an  extmmatioa  wind,  would 
require  a man  to  have  lived  two  years  on  the  Continent,  and  to  know  a good 
dell  about  it,  do  you  not  think  that  in  such  an  exam.nat.on  as  that  the  odds 
would  be  twenty  to  one  in  favour  of  the  same  class  which  gets  atlachesh^  now  ? 
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— I think  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  require  such  an  examination  to  be 
passed  through  as  that ; I do  not  think  that  such  a system  would  work. 

777.  I believe  there  are  only  about  two  attaclieships  open  every  year  ? — There 
are  more  than  that,  but  the  number  is  on  an  average  not  large. 

778.  If  it  were  known  that  those  appointments  were  only  to  be  obtained  as  the 
reward  of  the  very  highest  merit,  would  not  candidates  be  animated  with  just 
the  same  kind  of  ambition  ; I mean  such  young  men  as  could  afford  to  enter 
diplomatic,  life,  as  load  them  to  become  candidates  for  the  Ireland  scholarships? — 

I do  not  think  that  that  would  be  the  case  ; I think  that  young  men  who  could 
pass  through  such  an  e.'?amination  as  the  examination  for  a high  degree  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  would  not  be  likely  to  compete  for  a junior  attachdship, 
especially  if  you  consider  the  duties  that  are  to  be  performed,  which  consist 
for  a long  time  principally  of  copying. 

779.  But  what  other  thing  is  there  that  a young  man  can  do  so  desirable  as 
[■tecoming  an  attachd,  if  he  does  not  chance  to  have  an  opportunity  of  oi>taining 
a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons? — That  must  be  a matter  entirely  of 
individual  taste;  it  is  a question  what  a man  would  most  like  ; I do  not  think 
that  you  want  literary  men  for  the  purposes  of  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
nor  do  I think  tliat  it  follows  that  a man  who  could  pass  such  an  examination  as 
you  have  alluded  to  would  enter  much  into  society;  on  the  contrary,  I think 
tliat  a mau  who  has  strong  literary  tastes  would  often  be  just  the  man  who 
would  not  enter  much  into  society;  what  you  want  is  a man  who  will  mix  a 
great  deal  in  general  society. 

780.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  there  is  a society 
not  exactly  literary,  but  a highly  intellectual  society,  in  which  it  would  be  very 
important  tliat  our  attaches  and  diplomatic  officers  should  move  ; take  Paris 
for  example;  surely  the  best  society  in  Paris,  in  point  of  rank,  is  a very 
intellectual  society? — Yes;  but  it  is  not  the  most  literary  society  that  is 
always  the  society  in  which  the  most  important  diplomatic  information  is  to  be 
picked  up. 

781.  Take  any  of  tlie  salons  in  Paris;  you  would  meet  there  a certain  number 
of  literary  men,  and  a certain  number  of  political  men,  and  the  person  who 
would  be  calculated  to  shine  there  would  be  the  person,  would  h.e  not,  who  was 
calculated  to  succeed  in  such  an  examination  as  I have  suggested  ? — It  might  be 
so  ; but  I do  not  tiiink  that  that  kind  of  examination  would  be  at  all  suited  for 
gentlemen  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

782.  As  an  experiment,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a bad  thing  to  try  ? — I think 
that  it  is  undesirable  as  an  experiment;  I do  riot  see  how  that  veto  which  you 
have  suggested  could  he  exercised. 

783.  Mr.  //ope.]  You  have  referred  to  M.  Thonvenel  as  having  been  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  afterwards  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  after  that, 
again  returning  to  the  Foreign  Office;  did  M.  Thouvenel  occupy  any  post 
analogous  to  that  of  our  permanent  Under  Secretary? — He  was,  1 believe,  one 
of  the  principal  r6dacteui-s  whenM.  Walewski  was  Foreign  Minister,  but  we  ba.ve 
no  office  of  that  kind  in  our  service. 

784.  I asked  you  whether  his  post  answered  more  to  that  of  permanent  Under 
Secretary,  or  was  it  more  like  that  of  a senior  or  assistant  clerk  ? — I should  think 
that  it  fai‘  more  answered  to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary  ; it  was  a very  important 
position. 

785.  So  that  that  case  would  not  militate  against  your  opinion,  which  is  against 
moving  senior  or  assistant  clerks? — No. 

7B6.  Lord  Harry  Va?2e.]  The  situation  which  M.  Thouvenel  held  w-as  a 
situation  which  does  not  exist  in  this  country? — Yes- 

787.  It  only  exists' in  Russia  and  in  France? — I know  that  it  exists  in  Russia 
and  in  France,  but  I do  not  know  that  it  exists  in  any  other  countries. 

788.  Mr.  Hope.]  I believe  that  in  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
House,  containing  the  opinions  of  different  diplomatists  abroad,  there  are  one  or 
two  who  refer  to  the  publication  of  despatches  in  this  country  indiscriminately  as 
rendering  it  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  information  for  fear  of  the  persons  on  the 
Continent  communicating  it  becoming  compromised  ; have  you  had  any  experi- 
ence to  that  effect? — There  is  certainly  some  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  foreign 
diplomatists,  to  make  free  communications  to  English  diplomatists  from  their 
knowledge  that  whai  they  communicate  may  be  published  in  a Blue  Book,  but 

I do 
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I do  not  see  any  mode  of  obviating  this  inconvenience.  You  must  publish  for  Lord  H'odehouse, 
the  use  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  information  on  foreign  affairs.  

789.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.'\  Do  you  not  think,  after  a young  man  has  been  ag  April  1861. 
five  or  six  years  in  the  service,  having  obtained  the  good  opinion  of  the  minister 

he  has  served  under,  that  that  is  a sufficient  proof  of  his  merit,  without  his  being 
brought  from  a great  distance  to  undergo  an  examination? — I would  not  trust 
much  to  the  opinion  of  any  individual ; it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a perfectly  im- 
partial opinion  of  a man  who  has  worked  under  you  for  some-  time ; everybody 
would  always  wish  to  give  a favourable  opinion ; and  therefore  I would  rather 
trust  to  an  opinion  based  upon  some  impartial  examination  than  to  the  certificate 
of  any  individual. 

790.  Are  there  not  many  qualifications  requisite  in  foreign  service  for  an 
attach^  which  no  examination  can  test  at  all? — Certainly,  there  are  many. 

791.  You  have  mentioned  the  practice  which  prevailed  formerly,  when  the 
attach6s  formed  part  of  the  social  circle  of  the  minister  ; at  the  time  they  were 
first  unpaid  they  used  to  live  with  the  minister,  and  you  said  that  they  were 
considered  “as  part  of  the  family;”  when  was  that  custom  broken  through,  of 
the  minister  receiving  the  attaches? — I cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  date;  pro- 
bably it  has  been  a gradual  change ; but  you  may  say  that  it  still  more  or  less 
exists,  because  all  ministers  receive  their  attaches  to  a certain  degree,  aud  many 
of  them  receive  them  very  often.  When  1 had  the  honour  of  being  minister  at 
St.  Petersburgb,  my  secretary  and  attaches  did  not  always  dine  in  my  house  as  a 
rule,  but  they  probably  did  four  days  in  the  week,  in  fact  almost  whenever  they 
pleased  ; they  lived  a great  deal  with  me,  and  I know  that  in  many  of  tlie  other 
missions  that  has  been  the  case  ; but  it  is  not  obligatory  on  a minister  ; it  will 
depend  upon  his  own  habits,  and  upon  whether  he  likes  tlie  men  who  are  placed 
under  him. 

792.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a very  great  change  in  the  rela- 
tive' position  of  the  attach^  and  the  minister,  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
formerly? — I believe  so;  but  I think  the  change  has  been  rather  exaggerated  ; 
for  I know  that  there  is  very  great  intimacy  between  the  different  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  still  treated  as  if  they  almost 
belonged  to  the  family. 

793.  Has  the  change  occurred  in  consequence  of  any  reduction  which  has  been 
made  in  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  ?— I think  it  is  possible  that  that  may  have 
had  some  effect.  In  former  times,  when  the  salaries  were  very  large,  before 
1832,  when  a change  took  place,  I dare  say  that  open  house  was  kept  to  a far 
greater  extent. 

794.  You,  having  been  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  can  probably  state  whether 
it  is  not  a very  difficult  thing  for  a minister  to  live  at  St.  Petersburg  on  his 
salary,  and  receive  his  attaches  as  part  of  the  lamily  circle  ? — The  additional 
expense  of  receiving  his  attaches  may  not  be  very  large,  but  I know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  live  upon  the  salary  that  is  given,  to  the  minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
at  all  events,  in  the  manner  in  which  I think  he  ought  to  live  ; it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question;  the  salary  was  6,000  /.,  and  900/.  house  rent,  when  I was 
minister;  since  an  ambassador  has  been  appointed,  the  salary  has  been  raised  to 
7,000  I Of  course  it  is  entirely  a matter  of  degree  ; a gentleman  may  live  upon 
7,000 1.  a year  in  St.  Petersburg  as  well  as  in  London,  and  live  very  well 
and  comfortably ; but  if  he  is  to  occupy  a great  position  in  society,  and  such, 
for  instance,  as  a minister  of  Prance  would  occupy  in  society  here,  he  must  spend 
more  than  7,000  1.  You  must  remember  that  the  representative  of  this  country, 
is  looked  upon  as  a great  personage  in  foreign  society,  whether  holding  the 
rank  of  ambassador  or  minister;  you  must,  therefore,  expect  that  he  will  have 
to  spend  a very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

795.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  Have  you  received  any  allowances  for  balls  and 
ffetes  ? — None. 

796.  Chairman.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  generally  what  the  ex- 
penses of  an  ambassador  or  minister,  from  a first  rate  Power,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
would  be  likely  to  be  ?— I do  not  think  he  could  live  in  the  manner  in  which,  I 
think,  the  ambassador  or  minister  from  this  country  should  live,  under  10,000/. 
a year. 

797.  Sir  Minto  Faryuhar^  You  have  mentioned  St.  Petersburg,  and,  I per- 
ceive, in  list  of  salaries,  that  the  salary  of  the  ambassador  at  Paris  is  10,000  /. 
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a year,  and  that  the  salary  of  the  ambassador  lately  appointed  to  St.  Petersburg 
is  7,000  1.  a year  ? — Yes. 

798.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg_ought_  to  have 
a salary  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  the  ambassador  at  Paris  receives? — I 
think  that  the  ambassador  at  Paris  should  have  rather  more  than  the  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  because  avery  large  number  of  Euglish  go  to  Paris  ; and,  in  that 
respect,  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  has  not  very  large  expenses,  for  very 
few  English  go  thither.  Moreover,  the  ambassador  at  Paris  must  be  considered 
the  first  of  our  ambassadors ; and  I think,  therefore,  he  should  receive  more. 
Tlie  ambassador  at  Paris  has  10,000  Z.,  including  house-rent,  and  a house  and 
1 0,000  Z.  a year  would  be  sufficient  for  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 

799.  Your  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  ambassador  at  Paris  ought  to  re- 
ceive more  than  10,000  Z.,  and  that  the  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  ought  to  re- 
ceive 10,000 1.  ? — If  you  are  to  give  the  ambassador  enough  to  pay  liis  expenses, 

I must,  from  my  own  experience,  say  that  he  must  have  10,000/.  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  point  of  fact,  I myself  spent  more  than  that;  but  then  you  have 
never  acted  upon  the  principfe  of  giving  to  any  of  your  ambassadors,  or  ministers, 
a salary  to  cover  all  their  expenses,  if  they  lived  in  the  way  I have  indicated. 

1 merely  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  how  I think  they  should  live.  I have 
told  you  what  it  would  cost,  and  I am  confident  that  my  estimate  is  not  too 
high.  A minister  may  of  course  live  respectably  for  less,  but  he  could  not 
occupy  the  position  in  which  we  expect  to  see  our  representative  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

800.  Mr.  Layard."]  Were  you  ambassador  or  minister  at  St.  Petersburg? — 

I was  minister.  , 

801.  What  distinction  would  you  draw  between  an  ambassador  and  a minister? 
— I do  not  think  that  at  any  large  court,  such  as  St.  Petersburg,  practically  there 
is  much  distinction;  as  regards  expense,  I have  always  thought  that  our  repre- 
sentative at  St.  Petersburgh  ought  to  be  an  ambassador,  and  that  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  my  own  residence  there.  I was  obliged  almost  to  assume,  as  it 
were,  the  position  of  an  ambassador.  I found  that  I could  not  well  place 
myself  upon  a level  lower  than  that  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  that 
practically  1 was  put  to  exactly  the  same  expense;  1 think  1 was  treated  with 
as  much  respect  in  society ; but  at  the  same  time,  there  were  inconveniences 
connected  with  my  not  having  the  rank  of  ambassador.  The  social  position  is 
not  precisely  the  same;  and  there  is  a serious  inconvenience  in  not  having 
access  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country,  which  is  a real  diminution  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  representative  of  this  country.  In  the  case  of  a minister,  it  is 
a favour  to  obtain  access  to  the  Sovereign,  but  in  the  case  of  an  ambassador,  it 
is  a right. 

802.  You  were,  I believe,  sent  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburg  without  having 
been  previously  in  the  diplomatic  servicer — Yes. 

803.  You  do  not  think  that  the  heads  of  missions  should  be  subject  as  to 
service. to  the  same  rules  as  the  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary? — I,  of 
course,  should  speak  with  considerable  diffidence  upon  that  point. 

804.  Mr.  Hope'\  I believe  that  the  position  of  the  diplomatic  body  generally 
abroad,  is  one  of  much  more  prominence  than  it  is  in  England,  in  society? — ■ 
I could  not  answer  that  question  generally,  without  being  acquainted  with  the 
society  of  many  more  capitals  than  I am. 

805.  Is  not  considerable  importance  attached  occasionally  to  giving  fetes,  and 
other  entertainments,  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  ? — Yes. 

806.  Is  it  within  your  experience,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a matter  of  importance 
that  fetes  should  be  given  r — It  has  been  within  my  experience.  I think  it  may . 
be  occasionally  desirable  that  a f^te  should  be  given,  at  which  the  Sovereign  of 
the  country  should  be  present. 

807.  In  fact  the  giving  of  a fete  becomes  not  merely  a matter  of  social  im- 
portance, but  it  is  a matter  of  political  significance? — In  some  cases  it  certainly 
may  have  that  significance  in  society. 

808.  Mr.  Layard.']  Are  you  of  opinion  that  whilst  the  upper  diplomatic  posts 
may  be  given- to  persons  not  in  the  profession,  that  those  up  to  the  rank  of  secre- 
tary should  be  confined  entirel}'  to  such  as  are  within  it? — 1 think  that  up  to 
the  rank  of  secretary  they  should  be  strictly  confined  to  those  within  • and  that 
it  is  very  unfair  to  the  juniors  to  bring  in  the  profession  persons  from  without. 

I speak 
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I speak  witii  diffidence  as  to  the  advantage  of  bringing  persons  into  the  higher 
posts  who  have  not  been  in  the  service  before,  having  myself  been  brought  in  in 
that  way  for  a time  ; but  I should  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  always  have  the  power  of  introducing  persons  w!io  have  not  been 
previously  in  the  diplomatic  service  into  the  higher  posts,  for  political  reasons. 

It  is  most  important  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  our  foreign  relations, 
that  our  ministers  at  the  great’Coarts  should  have  the  political  confidence  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  ; and  I think  that  in  that  respect  there  has  been  a change 
for  the  worse  in  our  practice,  for  at  such  Courts  as  Paris,  Vienna,  Constantinople, 
or  St.  Petersburg,  however  able  and  useful  an  ambassador  may  be,  I do  not  see 
how  he  can  discharge  his  duties  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  of 
the  day,  and  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  public  service,  unless  he  has 
the  political  confidence  of  the  chief  under  wliom  he  serves. 

809.  Do  you  approve  of  tiie  old  system  of  changing  the  heads  of  the  principal 
missions  on  a change  of  Government? — In  some  cases  I think  id  had  a decided 
advantage. 

8 JO.  Would  5'on  limit  the  age  of  those  who  enter  the  diplomatic  service;  you 
spoke  of  tiie  age  of  20  ; would  you  put  a limit  to  the  age  at  which  they  should  not 
enter;  for  example,  25,  27,  or  30  years  of  age? — Do  you  mean  as  a maximum  r 

81 1.  Yes?— I think  I should;  I should  maintain  the  present  maximum,  26. 

812.  How  do  the  new  regulations  act  with  regard  to  secretaries  making  annual 
reports?— I think  those  regulations  are  useful. 

813.  You  do  not  think  that  they  interfere  with  tlie  time  of  the  secretaries  of 
leg-ation  ? — No;  they  have  a good  deal  of  time,  which  they  can  employ  very 
well  in  that  way. 

814.  Mr.  Hanker^.]  Do  you  think  that  the  attaches  in  any  of  the  large  courts 
can  obtain  access  into  that  kind  of  society  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  move 
in,  unless  the  minister  takes  them  under  his  special  charge  r' — I think  that  the 
minister  ought  to  introduce  them  into  the  society  of  the  country  where  they 
reside. 

815.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  young  men  should  be  frequendly 
invited  to  the  minister’s  house  ?— That  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  panicular 
minister  and  upon  the  relations  which  that  minister  happens  to  have  with  the 
attaches  of  the  mission. 

816.  But  my  question  pointed  particularly  to  the  young  men  ; whether  it 
would  not  be  decidedly  beneficial  for  the  youug  men  to  have  the  advantage  of 
being  asked  frequently  to  tiie  minister’s  table  ? — Certainly. 

H17.  Mr.  Baillic  Cochrane:]  Is  it  not  the  (act  that  the  reason  assigned  for  not 
inviting  them  so  much  as  they  used  to  be  invited  is,  that  the  salaries  ol  the 
ministers  have  been  reduced  ?— I have  never  heard  that,  but  it  may  be  so. 

818.  Lord  Stanley.]  1 think  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  •would  be  in- 

expedient to  make  the  diplomatic  service  altogether  a close  service,  and  to 
confine  it  io  those  who  had  entered  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  risen  through 
successive  steps  ^ — Yes.  _ _ . • j-  1 

819.  Do  vou  found  your  opinion  upon  this,  tliat  the  interest  felt  m diplomatic 

affairs  in  Parliament  would  be  diminished  if  there  were  a complete  separation 
between  Parliamentary  politics  and  diplomatic  affairs:’ — No;  my  reason  for  the 
opinion  which  I expressed  is,  that  it  is  not  certain  in  a service  which  is  compara- 
tively a limited  service  that  you  could  find  a person  at  any  given  moment  exactly 
fitted  to  fill  one  of  the  highest  posts  ; and  I think  a still  more  important  reason 
is,  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  not  be  too  great  a difference  in  political 
opinions  between  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  embassies  abroad  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the. day.  . , i 

820.  You  wish  first,  to  keep  up  competition  between  professional  diplomatists 
and  those  who  enter  the  service  from  the  outside,  but  to  leave  a discretion  to  the 
minister  ?— Yes ; but  I should  wish  that  discretion  to  be  used  very  sparingly,  and 
•whenever  there  was  a fit  man  in  the  prolession,  I think  that  the  Government 
ought  invariably  to  appoint  him  ; I think  tlie  profession  would  always  regard  it 
as  a hardship  that  a man  should  be  brought  in  from  without,  but  for  the  public 
advavtage  the  Government  should  be  able  to  exercise  that  power. 

821.  You  would  give  a preference  to  a professional  man,  but  not  an  exclusive 

right? — Yes.  . • * 

822. '  If  that  system  is  to  be  maintained,  is  it  not  necessary  that  such  appoint- 
ments outside  the  profession  should  be  made  so  frequently  as  not  to  give  them 
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the  appearance  of  being  exceptional  acts,  in  wliich  case  they  would  be  felt  to  be 
an  injustice  bv  the  members,  of  the  profession  r — Upon  the  whole,  I tiiink  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  departed  so  entirely  from  the  old  practice  of 
changing  the  ministers  at  important  posts  when  the  Government  of  the  day 
changes.  Looking  at  our  form  of  Government,  and  to  the  difference  that  must 
always  exist  in  opinion  between  the  different  political  parties,  I thinlc  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a more  intimate  confidence  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  day  and  the  ambassador  abroad,  than  can  exist  if  the  one  is 
exclusively  taken  from. a service  which  is  permanent,  whilst  the  Government  is 
changed  by  the  political  changes  in  the  coaiitry. 

8:23.  Looking  at  the  training  of  our  Parliamentary  men,  is  it  not  an  advan- 
tage that  they  .should  look  upon  the  practice  of  the  diplomatic  profession  as  a 
thing  not  wholly  foreign  to  thuir  occupation  ?— I think  that  that  is  very  desirable, 
and  further  than  that,  I think  that  there  are  cases  in  wliich  it  is  necessary  to 
send  a leading  man  from  tin's  country.  , A man  who  has  taken  a leading  part  in 
the  public  atiuirs  of  this  countiy  at  home  will  frequently  have  much  greater 
influence  with  a government  abroad,  than  a man  of  equal,  or  even  superior 
ability,  who  has  not  been  known  in  the  politics  of  the  home  country. 

824.  Chedrman.']  In  the  experience  which  you  have  had  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  the  relations  of  this  country  with  small  courts,  do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  either  desirable  or  possible  considerably  to  diminish  the  number  of  our 
missions? — Not  considerably ; but  I think  that  there  are  one  or  two  missions 
■which  might  he  suppressed  without  any  disadvantage.  For  example,  I think  that 
we  might  dispense  with  the  missions  at  Dresden,  and  the  one  at  btuttgard,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  see  the  others  reduced. 

82.5.  Could  the  duties  of  those  missions,  with  regard  to.  observations  and 
obtaining  information,  be  discharged  by  one  resident  person,  instead  of  three, 
as  at  present? — I think  I' should  be  inclined  to  suppress  them  altogether,  or 
to  leave  there  only  one  attach^,  as  we  have  at  Carlsruhe.  In  that  case,  w’e  have 
an  attach^  resident,  who  belongs  to  the  mission  at  Stuttgard,  and  reports 
upon  the  affairs  of  Baden.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  these  missions  might 
be  suppressed  is,  that  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  tiie  constant  commu- 
nications which  are,  in  consequence,  going  on  between  the  different  countries 
of  Germany,  has  reduced  the  importance  of  these  smaller  posts. 

826.  Has  not  the  .experiment  that  we  have  made  of  detaching  an  intelligent 
junior  member  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  sending  him  to  Rome,  leaving  to 
him  almost  entirely  the  whole  responsibility  of  conducting  very  important  tran- 
sactions, shown  us  that  one  gentleman  of  ability  could  fully  discharge  such 
duly  as  might  be  required  of  him  at  a small  capital? — If  you  mean  that  we 
could  generally  introduce  such  a system,  I should  say  certainly  not.  I think 
the  case  at  Rome  is  entirely  exceptional,  and  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous 
to  have  such  a system  generally;  on  the  contrary,  looking  merely  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  I should  prefer  a regular  establishment  at  Rome, 
speaking  quite  apart  from  political  and  other  considerations. 

827.  Nevertheless,  are  they  not  very  delicate  and  important  duties,  which  are 
very  well  performed  by  one  intelligent  person,  such  as  Lord  Lyons,  or  Mr.  Otho 
Russell  ? — \es  ; undoubtedly  the  duties  have  been  remarkably  well  performed; 
we  have  had  very  intelligent  and  efficient  agents  tiiere  ; but  at  the  same  time, . 
I think  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  more  than  one.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  leave  alone,  you  require  to  have  more  than  one  person  at  a mission  ; 
and  moreover,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  copying,  which  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  one  individual. 

828.  Might  not  attaches  occasionally  be  despatched  from  some  large  centre,, 
such  as  Berlin  or  Vienna,  to  the  other  courts,  in  which  they  might  perform  the 
regular  duties,  while  the  minister  might  make  occasional  "visits  to  perform  the' 
mure  ceremonial  duties? — That  might  be  done,  but  L should  not  like  to  see  any: 
further  reductions  than  in  the  two  cases  1 have  mentioned. 

829.  Why  should  you  draw  a distinction  between  Stuttgard  and  Dresden,  and> 
Bavaria  r — 1 will  take  the  different  small  German  missions  together.  There  are 
Munich,  Dresden,  Stuttgard,  Hanover,  and  Frankfort ; Munich  I certainly  would 
retain,  because  Bavaria  is  the  first  .German  State  after  the  two  great  German 
Powers.  Hanover  I would  retain,  partly  from  the  connexion  which  exists 
between  , the  royal  family  of  this  country  and  that  of  Hanover,  and  partly  oa 
account  of  its  position  in  the  north;  but  I think  that  Dresden  and  Stuttgard 
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do  not  occupy  so  considerable  a place  in  the  politics  of  Germany,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  have  a minister  at  each  of  them.  I give  this  opinion  from  my 
own  experience  of  the  information  that  we  have  received  from  those  courts.  I 
think  that  the  information  we  I’eceive,  without  in  the  least  meaning  to  impugn 
the  efficiency  of  the  gentlemen  serving  at  those  posts,  is  not  of  such  an  important 
character  generally,  as  to  require  us  to  maintain  permanent  agents  there.  At 
Frankfort  1 think  you  require  uii  agent  there,  on  account  of  its  being  the  seat  of 
the  Diet  of  Germany. 

830.  Mr.  Layard']  "Would  not  a consul  general,  with  political  powers,  be 
sufficient? — We  have  one  at  Leipsic. 

831.  But  I mean  at  Hanover,  Frankfort,  and  Munich? — I do  not  think 
it  desirable  that  tins  country  should  be  represented  at  the  European  courts  by 
subordinate  agents.  I think  it  would  place  the  agents  in  difficult  positions 
witl)  respect  to  the  minister  of  France  tind  other  countries. 

832.  Chairman.']  And  not  even  attaches  ?— The  case  of  the  attaclie  is  quite 
different ; he  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a person  sent  occasionally  to  make  a report 
of  what  is  going  on,  than  occupying  a substantive  position. 

833.  Mr.  Layard.]  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  at  Rome,  I believe,  has  no  assistanc.e 
whatever  to  perform  the  work  of  that  mission ; he  is  obliged  to  copy  hia  own 
despatches? — I believe  not ; he  has  no  assistance  that  I know  of. 

834.  Lord  Harry  Vane^  It  was  the  custom  latterly,  was  it  not,  not  to  send  a 
secretary  of  legation  to  Rome? — For  a short  time  Lord  Lyons  was  secretary  of 
legation ; but  i think  it  was  rather  from  personal  reasons  that  he  continued  at 
Rome  after  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Florence  than  from 
any  intention  to  change  permanently  the  arrangement. 

835.  Chairman^  Will  it  not  be  necessary  to  appoint  some  persons  of  a diplo- 
matic or  semi-diplomatic  character  to  those  Italian  capitals  from  sviilch  missions 
have  been  .withdrawn?— That  is  a matter  which  entirely  relates  to  the  politics 
of  the  day,  and  upon  which  I would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  ; we  have  now 
an  attachd  at  Naples,  who  is  stationed  tliere  to  observe  what  may  occur. 

836.  Mr.  Baillie  CochraneT]  Does  not  the  attach^  at  Rome  occupy  almost  a 
substantive  position  ? — Yes  ; in  Rome,  in  some  respects,  be  does. 

837.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Looking  at  the  position  of  these  small  German  States 

as  members  of  the  diet,  is  it  not  very  important  often  that  you  should  ascertain 
the  individual  views  upon  great  questions  of  the  small  German  Courts  r Yes  ; 
but  it  is  a question  of 'degree  at  how  many  of  these  courts  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  representatives.  For  instance,  France  bas  a minister  at  Hesse-(-assel, 
■where  we  have  never  had  one;  again  at  Oldenburg,  MeckienbuVgli  and  Baden, 
you  have  never  lid  a -minister  \ but  they  all  exercise  a certain  amount  of  in- 
ftuence  on  the  Diet.  , * . -x  • 

838.  Chairtnon^  Has  not  the  Court  of  Hesse-Cassel  been  in  its  time  a very 
important  one ? — Yes;  and  is  still. 

839.  Has  it  not  been  very  often  the  fact,  that  at  the  larger  Courts  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  views  of  those  who  are  directing  the  affairs  of  some  of 
the  smaller  Courts  in  Germany  ? — It  might  be  so  sometimes.  I know  that  many 
persons,  for  whose  opinion  I entertain  the  greatest  respect,  have  been  of  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  muintuin  a minister  at  the  smaller  missions. 

840.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  respect  to  our  representative  at  tlie  Court  ot  Koine, 
what  is  the  exact  position  of  the  law  upon  tiie  subject  ?— By  an  Act  Lfriia- 
ment  passed  lately  we  were  enabled  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome ; but  in  that  Act  there  is  a clause  which  is  known  as  the  bglin- 

. touu  danse,  as  it  was  moved  as  an  amendment  by  Lord  Eglmtoun,  -wliich  pro- 
hibits the  Queen  from  receiving  in  London  any  ecclesiastic  in  holy  orders  as  the 
representative  of  the  Court  of  Rome;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  no  diplo- 
matic relations  have  been  established. 

841.  Then  t!ie  reason  is,  that  you  do.  not  choose  to  send  them  if  they  do  not 
send  to  you  ; is  that  it  ?— I am  not  certain  that  they  would  receive  a representa- 
tive from  you  'without  their  sending  one  here. 

842.  Chairman:]  I believe  that  at  berliu  there  is  no  representative  ot  the 
Court  of  Rome,  although  there  is  at  Rome  a representative  troui  the  Oouit  ot 

Prussia? — It  is  so.  . t.  1 x. 

843.  Mr.  Hope.]  The  present  state  of  the  haw  appears  to  be  such  that  if  y^ou 
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Lord  Wodekouse.  chose  you  might  constitute  a regular  mission  at  Rome  r — Certainly,  the  present 

state  of  the  law  is  such,  if  the  Sovereign  of  Rome  thinks  fit  to  receive  such  a 

a'9  April ’861.  mission.  . 

844.  Mr.FitzOerald.]  You  would  accredit  tlie  minister  at  Berliu  to  the  Court 
of  Saxony? — Yes. 

8-^5.  Is  it  not  possible,  or  more,  is  it  not  very  probable,  that  on  many 
questions  connected  with  tlie  course  of  action  ot  the  German  Confederacy,  a very 
uifforent  view  might  be  taken  of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  by  the  German 
Confederaev  by  those  two  courts  ? —Yes. 

84O.  Do'you  think  that  the  person  at  Berlin,  in  constant  habits  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Prussian  minister,  would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  enter  into  such 
confidential  communication  witii  the  Saxon  minister  as  would  enable  him  to 
o-ive  that  information  which  was  required  ol  him  at  homer — I do  not  think 
that  any  great  practical  inconvenience  would  atrise  from  it;  if  anything  very 
particukr'^happened  which  made  it  desirable  to  have  an  agent  at  Dresden,  I 
think  you  might  detach  a secretary  of  legation  or  attach^  to  reside  for  a time 
there. 

847.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Even  as  a matter  of  training,  would  it  not  be 
a good  thing  to  have  young  men  dotted  about ; for  example,  one  at  Dresden, 
and  one  at  Stmtgard  ? — I do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way,  as  the  holding  of  such 
appointments  must  depend  upon  political  reasons. 

848.  If  voii  determined  to  do  away  with  our  ministers  at  those  places,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a single  agent  there  would  not  be  very  gTeat? — No;  but 
I do  not  think  it  is  a point  of  great  importance,  whether  they  are  employed 
or  not. 

84Q.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  suggested  that  considerable  convenience  would 
arise  from  confen-ing  upon  paid  attaches  the  titles  of  second  and  third  secretaries 
of  legution.  'I'hat  the  present  position  of  our  paid  attaches  is  anomalous,  and 
uncomfortable  at  several  of  the  Courts ; and  that  with  regard  to  the  ulterior 
question  of  the  pensions,  such  a change  would  have  considerable  advantages  upon 
those  sepai'iite  points  ; what  is  your  opinion  ? — I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable,  that  oiir  paid  attucb(^3  should  have  the  titles  of  second  and  third 
Secretaries  of  Legation  : for  I tiave  seen  a good  deal  of  jealousy  and  inconvenience 
arise  Irom  the  title  of  paid  attach^  being  inferior  to  the  title  of  secretary, 
although  in  jioiiit  of  fact,  their  rank  in  the  service  is  the  same.  1 also  think  that 
there  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  pensions  dating  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission as  third  secretaries;  whereas  now  the  pensions  only  date  from  the  time 
of  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation,  which  is  of  course  much  later. 

850.  Is  not  tliat  circumstance  of  the  pensions  only  dating  from  the  date  of  the 
commission,  accompanied  with  very  great  hardship? — I think  that  it  is  accom- 
panied! practically  with  great  hardship,  and  I scarcely  know  any  matter  in  which 
a change  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  profession. 

851.  Flave  not  cases  occurred  of  very  deserving  public  servants  remaining  for 
20  years  in  the  service,  having  done  their  duty  well  in  it,  and  yet,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  not  having  earned  their  right  to  a pension? — I believe  there  have 
been  cases. 

852.  Mr.  Hank^y.]  Would  you  do  away  with  the  name  of  “attache”  alto- 
gether?— No;  I would  let  those  who  were  juniors,  up  to  the  rank  of  third 
secretary,  retain  the  name  of  attach^ there  would  be  first,  second,  and  third 
secrelai'ies,  and  then  the  rest  would  be  attach6s. 

8.53.  By  that  arrangement  you  would  not  alter  the  pay  of  the  attaches  neces- 
sarily?— Not  at  all ; it  would  be  a mere  alteration  of  the  name. 

854.  Mr,  Hope.]  You  would  not  intend  to  prevent  a commission  being  given 
to  a person  Ijoidiug  the  rank  of  attach^,  if  it  were  thought  right  to  allow  his  time 
for  a pension  to  run? — I should  think  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  lay  down  a 
rule,  that  no  person  should  have  a commission  except  those  who  had  the  rank  of 
secretaries;  I should  not  like  to  have.exceptious  made  by  favour. 

855.  Chamnan.]  Would  not  all  these  questions  be  superseded  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  placed  the  diplomatic  pensions  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Civil  Service? — I think  it  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  put  them  upon  some  similar  footing,  for  the 
present  state  of  filings  gives  rise  to  serious  hardship.  The  Committee*  are 
aware  that  the  change  that  was  made  in  tlie  superannuation  of  civil  servant  was 

a change 
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a change  by  which  they  no  longer  have  to  make  a contribution  to  the  superannua-  Xord  JVodehouse, 

tion  fund.  Formerly  there  was  a distinction  betw'een  the  diplomatic  pensions  

and  the  pensions  of  other  civil  servants,  because  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  sg  April  1861. 
which  the  Crown  grants  diplomatic  pensions,  they  can  be  granted  without  any 
deduction  from  their  pay,  but  in  all  other  cases  a deduction  from  the  pay  had 
to  be  made.  That  distinction  having  now  ceased,  the  diplomatic  servants  of  the 
Crown  are  placed  at  a disadvantage,  instead  of  at  an  advantage  as  formerly,  as 
there  are  some  advantageous  provisions  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
the  civil  servants  generally  are  superannuated,  which  are  not  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  diplomatic  pensions  are  granted.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  a person  holding  a position  as  a civil  seiwant  here,  and  accepting  service  abroad 
as  governor  in  one  of  our  colonies,  his  previous  service  counts  towards  bis  pension; 
but,  in  the  case  of  a diplomatic  servant  accepting  such  an  appointment,  his  pre- 
vious diplomatic  service  will  not  count  towards  his  pension ; consequently,  if  you 
wished  to  make  one  of  our  ministers  governor  of  a colony,  which  might  happen, 
and  I believe  has  happened  ; you,  in  point  of  fact,  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  a 
pension,  so  that  the  public  service  is  injured  by  limiting  the  choice  of  the  Crown. 

856.  Chairman.']  Do  vou  see  any  practical  advantage  in  continuing  diplo- 
matic pensions  upon  a footing  different  i'rorn  that  of  pensions  granted  to  other 
servants  of  the  Crown  'i — None  whatever. 

857.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  on  the  whole,  there  would  beany  con- 
siderable additional  expense  entailed  upon  tlie  country  by  assimilating  the  posi- 
tion of  diplomatic  servants  to  that  of  other  servants  of  the  Crown  ?— I Imve  not 
considerea  that  (luesiion  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
point. 

858.  Sir  Minto  Farfjuhar.]  Looking  upon  tlio  diplomatic  career  as  a profession, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  give  an  unpaid  attach^  his  commission  as  soon  as  he  is 
appointed  ? — If  you  change  the  whole  system  as  to  superatmiiations  andpsiisioiis 
that  point  should  be  taken  into  consideration  with  the  rest. 

859.  Chairman.]  If  the  dijilomatic  pensions  were  assimilated  to  others,  llieri  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  attaches  should  be  in  some  positiou  analagous  to  that 
of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office? — That  would  be  the  obvious  arrange- 


860.  Mr.  Lai/ard.]  Would  you  retain  tlie  name  of  attaebd  ” for  the  paid,  or 
only  for  the  unpaid  junior  diplomatic  employ6sr— That  would  depend^  entirely 
upon  whether  you  made  an  alteration  in  the  system  as  to  uupaiil  attaches;  if  you 
paid  all  the  attaches,  then  those  who  are  now  unpaid  attaches,  would  be  paid, 
atid  they  would  be  stii!  attach6s ; but  if  you  make  no  change  as  respects  the 
unpaid  attaches,  then  in  poiot  of  fact,  you  would  have  the  unpaid  attaches  and 
s ecretari  es. 

861.  Wtmld  you  have  a different  scale  of  pay  for  the  fii-st,  second  and  third 
secretaries  ?— Yes ; just  as  there  are  different  salaries  given  to  the  secretary  of 
■legation,  and  the  first  and  second  paid  attaches. 


you  i 

of  service  ?— 

^ 86'^  That  is  to  say,  the  third  secietavv  might  serve  any  number  of  years  with 
the  same  rank  and  pay?— I should  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  ; it  must  depend  a great  deal  upon  individual  character. 

864.  I believe  that  in  the  French  service,  after  a certain  number  of  years’ 
service,  they  rise  as  a matter  of  courser— In  our  service,  they  receive  additional 
pay  after  a' certain  number  of  years,  as  secretaries  of  legation. 

gfi-i  Mr  Hope.]  Would  you  be  opposed  to  any  increment  in  the  salaries?— -I 
think  that  if  you  paid  those  attaches  who  are  now  unpaid,  it  should  be  so  arranged 
on  the  same  principle  of  gradation  as  in  the  loreign  Office. 

866.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Suppose  you  paid  the  attaches  from  the  be- 
jvinuino-,  after  a certain  period  of  service,  would  you  not  make  them  third  secre- 
'mrie3?~No;  in  the  first  place  there  might  not  be  a vacancy ; lu  the  second 

place  a man  might  not  be  fir.  .i  ti 

867.  In  that  case  a man  might  remain  a paidattach^  iot  a considerable  time  . 


— That  might  be  possible. 
0.47' 


M 3 


868.  Chairman.]' 
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868.  Chairman.']  Does  a man  rise  in  the  Foreign  Office  througluhe  different 
oracles  of  junior  clerks  up  to  a senior  clerkship  by  mere  seuiorit}'^: — No;  a 
senior  clerksliip  is  preceded  by  a period,  of  probation;  a Secretary  of  State 
may  pass  over  a man  because  he  had  not  so  conducted  himself  as  to  be  worthy 
of  the  promotion. 

86g.  Have  tliere  not  been  cases  in  which  some  persons  have  been  passed  over 
on  that  account ; and  in  wliich  others,  on  account  of  special  merit,  liave  been 
promoted  over  the  heads  of  others: — Yes;  the  principle  acted  upon  is  this  : that 
a man  is  promoted  if  he  is  competent ; we  should  not  take  a man  below  him  who 
was  more  competent,  and  pass  over  the  man  who  was  considered  competent. 
When  a vacancy  arises,  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  and  especially  the  perma- 
nent Under  Secreiaiy,  considers  whether  the  person  next  in  seniority  is  fit  to  be 
jU'omoted,  and  if  he  is  in  every  respect  fit,  he  recommends  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  ; if  not,  he  is  passed  over ; but  you  would  not  take  a clerk  junior  to  him 
as  more  competentif  tlie  clerk  who  stands  next  for  promotion  was  considered 
competent. 

870.  I understand  from  your  evidence  this:  that  supposing  it  was  tlioiiglit 
advisable  to  assimilate  the  position  of  attach6s  to  that  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  although  you  would  think  it  right  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
crement of  salary  in  proportion  to  the  service  of  the  attach^,  yet  you  would 
think  it  advisable  to  leave  a discretion  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  to  the  superior  promotions  ? — I would  leave  him  a discretion  as  to  all  pro- 
in<itions. 

87  3.  Mr.  Buillie  Cochrane.]  Are  there  as  many  applications  for  the  position 
of  unpaid  attache  as  there  used  to  be? — I believe  there  have  been  a great  many 
lately, 

872.  And  from  the  same  class  of  persons  ? — Yes ; from  the  same  class, 

873.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a great  hardship,  if  a young  man  has  served 
for  four  or  five  ycar.s  unpaid,  and  has  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  Minister, 
to  have  to  come  home  to  be  examined  ; and  if  he  does  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  i.he  Civil  Service  examiners,  that  he  should  lose  ail  chance  of 
getting  forward  in  the  service,  and  be  turned  out  of  the  service,  at  an  age  when 
he  cannot  enter  into  any  other  ? — I think  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  such 
case  would  arise  ; bat  if  he  cannot  pass  through  such  an  examination  as  that  which 
he  would  have  10  undergo,  I think  it  would  be  much  better  that  he  should  leave 
the  service, 

87^1.  But  the  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes,  it  is. 

875.  It  is  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes,  except 
that  the  Foreign  Office  can  send  up  an  attache  who  fails  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion, for  further  examination,  which  was  done  in  a case  that  I remember. 

876.  Mr.  Hankey.]  If  the  plan  was  adopted  of  naming  tiie  paid  attaches, 
first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  would  they  have  any  special  rank  by  being 
called  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries? — They  would  each  rank  one  above  the 
other, 

877.  But  if  a removal  took  place  of  a paid  attache,  who  would  then  be  second 
secretary  ; sa)^  for  instance,  at  Stuttgard ; would  he,  suppose  him  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  v/ould  become,  possibly,  third  or  fourth  secretary,  not  lose  the  rank 
through  that  nominal  change? — He  would  lose  the  rank  in  the  mission,  but  not 
his  seniority  in  the.  service. 

87S.  liis  general  seniority  in  the  office- list  would  not  be  affected  ? — Not  in 
the  least. 

879.  Lord  Stanley.]  With  regard  to  the  division  of  labour  in  the  Foreign 
Office  itseli',  as  between  the  political  and  jiermanent  under  secretaries,  do  you 
think  it  as  convenient  an  arrangement  as  that  which  exists  in  the  other  offices, 
for  instance,  in  the  Colonial  Office,  under  which  the  whole  of  the  work  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  permanent  i^ider  secretary  and  the  political  under 
secretary  has  the  general  supervision  of  all? — 1 have  considered  that  subject, 
and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  present  system 
is  the  best;  it  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  like  all  other  systems.  Its 
advantages  are  great  rapidity  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  concentration 
of  the  more  important  work  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  Under-secreta!*y.  In 
the  Foreign  Office  it  is  essential  that  the  most  important  work  should  be  in  the 

hands 
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hands  of  the  pennanent  Under-secretary,  because  at  any  moment  you  are  liable  to  Lord  WodeJiou.se. 

a change  of  government,  and  then  you  may  have  a Secretary  of  State  appointed  • _ 

who,  however  able  a man  lie  may  be,  may  not  have  any  special  acquaintance  with  29  April  1861. 
foreign  affairs,  and  you  may  have  a political  Under-secretary  who  is  entirely  un- 
acquainted witli  the  business  of  a public  office,  so  that  if  a great  portion  of  the 
important  business  was  not  specially  concentrated  in  the  hands  oi  the  permanent 
Under-secrctary,  I think  that  sometimes  very  serious  inconvenience  might  arise. 

The  otlier  reason  is,  that  I think  the  rapid  transaction  of  business  is  more  im- 
portant in  the  Foreign  Office  than  in  any  other  office  in  the  State,  and  I do  not 
see  how  you  could  possibly  have  the  same  rapid  transaction  of  biisiue?s  unless  you 
had  a division  between  the  two  Under-secretaries.  The  Committee  are  aware,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  present  system  is  one  by  which  the  whole  of  the  business 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  political  Under-secretary  taking  one  part,  and  the 
permanent  Uiider-secreiary  taking  the  other ; but  tlie  permanent  Under-secre- 
tary having  decidedly  the  most  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  office.  The 
permanent  Under-secretnry  and  the  political  Under-sccretury  each  see  the  business 
of  the  other  division  of  the  office  after  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Under-secretary  under  whose  particular  control  it  is:  I think  that  that  insures  a 
sufficient  acquaimance  with  the  details  on  the  part  ofboth  the  Under-secretarics, 
and  it  certainly  secures  much  more  rapidity  in  the  transaction  of  the  business, 
than  an  arrangement  such  as  that  wliicli  exists  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

880.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  special  intention  in  that  particular  division  of 
the  business?— I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that.  I have  inquired,  but  I 
have  not  ascertained  exactlv  when  that  division  w'as  made,  or  for  what  reasons, 
but  I look  to  the  practical  working  of  it,  and  I think  that  it  is  good;  I mean  as 
to  throwing  the  most  important  part  of  the  business  into  Uie  hands  of  the  per- 
manent Under-secretary. 

881.  Lord  Sia)7ley.]  Is  not  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  that  arrangement 
this,  that  in  that  department  which  is  not  under  the  permanent  nnder  secretary, 
and  which  you  have  righlly  described  as  being  the  more  important  of  the  two  ; 
everything  is  done  without  the  political  under-secretary  having  anv  voice  at  all 
in  the  matter? — To  a certain  extent  there  is  that  objection;  but  1 think  that 
wherever  a political  under  secretary  lias  been  for  any  considerablo  time,  as  I 
have  been,  connected  with  the  office,  he  would  always  liave  abundant  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  opinion  ; it  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  personal  relations 
which  exist  between  the  two  Under-secretaries.  In  my  own  case,  I constantly 
consult  with  Mr.  Hammond  upon  all  the  business  of  tbe_  office.  1 generally 
see  him  everv  morning  ; we  consult  as  to  all  business  of  importance  whicli  is 
eoirig:  on  in  our  respective  departments,  and  I think  that  this  is  better  tiiau  any 
fixed  rule,  as  the  result  is,  that  we  only  consult  each  other  ujion  important- 


^882.  You  defend  the  existing  rule  upon  this  principle,  that,  it  is  just  and  good 
as  having  no  rule  at  all?— I defend  it  upon  this  principle,  that  1 do  Jiot  think 
that  riodd  rules  are  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  business  between  the  clnct  officers 
in  a department  who  ought  to  he  upon  a confidential  footing  towards  each  other. 
It  is  better  to  leave  it  to  them  to  work  the  business  as  they  found  best  tor  then 
own  convenience,  and  the  advantage  of  the  office. 

88^.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen,  under  the  existing  rules 
with  reference  to  his  Parliementary  position,  that  the  pohtical  Under  Sscretaiy 
may  feel  himself  embarrassed  hy  not  having  at  tire  earliest  moment  all  the  poli- 
tical information  that  he  is  required  to  have  as  to  questions  being  put  in  J^ailia- 
ment,  from  the  fact  that  the  matter, to  -which  it  has  reference  has  arisen  ii  t ie 

department  over  which  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  isr  and  with  vvliich  e 

does  not  become  acquainted  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days  r ^ thp 
that  anv  serious  inconvenience  arises  in  that  way.  , ^ Knt  flipn  T ' 

patcl.es  either  on  the  day  on  which  they  arrive  or  the  next  day ; I 

always  obtain  tlie  substance  of  them  from  the  permanent  Undei  Secretary  by 
consulting  him  every  morning.  I know  whether  there  are  any  despatclus  which 
are  likelv  to  form  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  I can  st-M J” 
them,  and  obtain  them  at  any  moment;  but  the  inconvenience  can  only  be  pre- 

vented  by  personal  daily  communication.  -tv  r'«iAn;ai 

884.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  course  ot  business  now  in  the  Colonial 

Office? — Yes,  tolerably  well. 

88,5.  That-  is  to  say,  the  business  is  there  divided  between  the 
0.47.  , M4  J 
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Secretary  and  the  assistant  secretary ; but  all  the  business  passes  through  the 
bauds  of  (lie  permanent  Under  Secretary  ? — Yes,  I believe  that  is  so. 

886.  Lord  C/and  Hamilton.]  Do  you'not  think  that  the  success  of  the  present 
system  depends  almost;  eurirely,  or  mainly  so,  upon  iiarmonious  action  between 
the  two  Secretaries?— Yes ; and  I think  that  the  success  of  any  system  must 
altogether  depend  upon  t!mt. 

8B7.  Mr.  Layard.]  Was  your  salary  a-s  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  always 
punctually  paid,  or  had  you  any  complaints  to  make  on  that  head  ?— Under  the 
present  system  it  cannot  be  paid  punctually. 

888.  A complaint  has  been  made,  I believe,  in  the  diplomatic  body,  that  the 
salaries  are  not  paid  punctually  ?— Yes ; and  a well-founded  complaint. 

889.  Were  you.  called  upon  when  you  were  abroad,  to  make  advances  out  of 
your  own  funds  for  extraoi'dinaries? — Yes,  certainly;  aud  they  were  considerable 
at  times,  as  they  included  the  large  expense  of  sending  telegrams. 

890.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  a right  system  ? — No. 

891.  Should  you  propose  that  the  heads  of  missions  should  have  the  power  of 
drawing  for  extras,  being  responsible  for  what  they  drew? — I think  that  some 
system  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  adopted  ; the  extras  amount  in  some  cases  to  a 
considerable  sum;  and  I do  not  think  it  is  fair,  that  the  heads  of  missions 
should  be  called  upon  to  advance  the  sum  of  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
public  service,  although  it  is  not  a matter  of  any  very  great  importance. 

892.  But  it  is  not  right  that,  acting  for  the  public  service,  a minister  should 
have  to  advance  his  own  money? — I think  not. 

893.  Did  you  employ  a clerk  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  your  agent? — Yes. 

894.  Did  you  pay  him  a per-centage  ? — Yes,  the  usual  per-centage. 

895.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a good  and  convenient  system  ?— I think  that 
it  is  a great  convenience  to  a minister  abroad,  because  a clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  is  able  to  transact  his  business  more  easily  than  any  other  person  he  could 
employ. 

896.  You  would  not  suggest  that  an_,  alteration  shonld  be  made  in  that 
respect? — ISo. 

897.  A question  has  been  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  private  cor- 
respondence taking  place  between  a diplomatic  pervantand  the  Secretary  of  State, 
is  it  advisable,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  head  of  a mission  should  correspond  pri- 
vately on  public  affairs  with  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office? — I think  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  there  should  be  a private  correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  heads  of  missions  abroad,  but  all  matters 
of  public  importance  should  be  recorded  in  despatches,  aud  a private  letter  should 
only  be  supplemental  to  a public  despatch  ; for  instance,  in  recounting  an  inter- 
view with  a minister,  there  may  be  some  small  personal  -details  which  it  might 
not  be  altogether  proper  to  put  in  a public  document,  but  which  might  be  con- 
tained in  a private  letter,  but  everything  that  is  of  public  importance  should  be 
recorded.  Then,  a private  letter  may  contain  a good  deal  of  gossip,  and  many 
stories  which  may  be  more  or  less  worth  recounting,  but  for  the  precise  accuracy 
of  which  a minister  could  not  vouch,  so  as  to  make  them  the  subject  of  public 
despatches;  but,  with  that  exception,  I should  desire  that  all  matters  should  be 
recorded  in  a public  document. 

8q8.  If  the  bead  of  a mission  were  restricted  to  his  public  despatches,  it 
might  operate  inconveniently,  might  it  not,  as  to  the  publication  of  those 
despatches  by  order  of  Parliament  ? — ^Yes  ; but  it  is  almost  impossible,  I think, 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  a great  mission  in  any  other  way. 

899.  In  publishing  despatches,  the  Foreign  Secretary  may,  if  he  pleases,  omit 
any  part  of  a public  despatch? — Yes.' 

900.  Chairman.]  Plave  you  found  convenience  to  arise  in  the  transaction  of 
your  usual  diplomatic  business  from  having  frequent  private  communications 
with-  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  ? — Certainly  ; and  I should  have  felt  great 
embarrassment  if  I could  not  have  had  those  private  communications. 

901.  I believe  vou  have  had  private  communications  frequently  from  Lord 
Clarendon  ? — Y es. 

902.  Did  you  find  that  those  communications  enabled  you  to  understand  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  and  generally  that  they  placed  you  in  a more 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  position  than  you  would  have  been  in  without  them  ? 
— I think  that  they  were  decidedly  advantageous ; the  position  that  I had 
occupied  towards  Lord  Clarendon  in  this  country  naturally  led  him  to  write 

very 
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■very  freely/  to  me  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest  here ; and  there  may  be  many  Lord  Wodchoxtse 

matters  -which  do  not  immediately  concern  the  diplomatic  business  which  is  

conducted  by  the  minister  abroad,  but  which  relate  to  politics  in  this  country,  59  April  1861. 
upon  -which  it  may  be  essential  that  the  minister  should  have  some  information. 

903.  Mr.  Hope.'\  With  reference  to  the  omission  of  passages  from  despatches, 
upon  their  production  to  Parliament,  I apprehend  that  it  is  an  understood  rule 
that  the  omission  must  be  so  made  as  to  show  that  the  despatch  is  imperfect, 
and  that  it  has  not  been  produced  as  if  it  were  a complete  despatch? — They  are 
invariably  marked  as  extracts  when  anything  is  omitted. 

904.  Lord  Harry  VaneJ]  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  special  care  should  be 
taken  that,  in  giving  extracts,  the  character  of  the  despatch  should  be  in  no 
degree  altered  ? — Undoubtedly. 

905.  Are  you  not  also  of  opinion  that  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
impression  can  be  derived  by  the  public  from  tlie  perusal  of  an  extract  which 
shall  lead  to  a false  impression  as  to  the  nature  of  the  despatch  originally?  — 

No  doubt. 

906.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  attaches  should  be 
shifted  from  time  10  time?— Yes;  I think  it  is  very  desirable,  although  at  the 
same  time  too  frequent  changes  put  them  to  expense  which  may  be  a hardship 

to  them.  , , . - T • 11  f , 

907.  Barring  the  question  of  expense,  do  you  think  it  de*^irable  ior  them  in 
learning  their  business  that  they  should  be  changed  from  place  to  place?— I . 
think  it  is  very  desirable  tlvat  they  should  have  experience  of  different 

q^o8  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  a young  man  at  first  should  always  be 
placed  at  one  of  the  great  missions  ?— Yes ; but  it  is  impossible  that  all 
should  be  placed  at  the  great  missions  at  first ; I should  wish  that  they  should 
pass  through  one  of  the  large  missions  during  their  service  as  junior  members  of 

the  profession.  , i i , c 

909.  Would  it  not  be  rather  hard  upon  a young  man  who  had  been,  say  tor 
three  or  four  vears,  either  a paid  or  unpaid  attach^  at  Paris,  to  be  sent  as 
attach^  to  a smaU  mission  where  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  ?— 1 do  not  think 
that  it  would,  for,  if  you  did  not  remove  him,  n would  be  impossible  to  bring 
another  one  into  his  place  ; and  to  have  attaches  passing  through  the  larger 
missions,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  serve  in^their  turn  in  the  smaller  onra. 

Qio  Should  not  they  commence  their  education  in  the  smaller  courts  rather 
than  in  the  greater  courts  ?— I do  not  think  so ; I think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
desirable  they  should  go  to  the  larger  courts  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to 
obtain  experience  of  the  working  of  a large  chancery.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
they  should  commence  where  they  are  sure  to  have  other  persons  over  them,  so  as 
not  to  be  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  business.  For  instance,  a young  man 
soina-  to  Paris  would  have  several  other  attachfa  over  him,  from  whom  he  would 
learn  his  business,  whereas,  if  he  goes  to  Stockholm,  he  might  find  hrmselt 

entii^ely  rfon  Cochrane.']  'When  a minister  changes  his  post,  is  he  always 

eiven  a certain  sum  for  outfit  at  each  change,  or  dues  that  depend  upon  the 
length  of  time  he  has  served  at  a particular  court  ?-He  gets  an  outfit  according 
to  the  regulations  without  reference  to  the  time;  you  will  find  that  fully  stated 

in  the  regulations.  . , 

012.  Chairman.']  With  regard  to  the  question  of  leave  of  absence,  do  yoii  tbmk 
thift  an  improvement  might  be  made  upon  the  present  arrangement?-!  think  that 
it  would  be  fair  Ho  allow  some  leave  of  absence  to  the  heads  of  missions  without 
making  any  deduction  from  their  pay ; hut  I should  limit  the  time  ; I think  I 
should  establish  a gradation,  that  is  to  say,  that  when  they  had  been  three  weeks 
or  a month  absent,  there  should  be  so  much  deduction  from  their  pay,  and  so  on, 
until  it  arrived  at  a maximum  of  one-half  deduction.  , n j . 

Qi  a For  what  time  do  you  think  that  a minister  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come 
on  ka™  to  England  without  any  deduction?-!  should  not  say  for  more  than 
three  weeks  or  a month,  without  any  deduction. 

Q14.  Do  you  mean  including  the  journey  ? Yes.  xi.  tvt-  • * p 

015.  Would  you  require  him  to  have  special  permission  from  tbe  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs '—Yes,  he  must  obtain  permission  to  go  away  at  all,  as  bis 
absence  might  be  inconvenient  to  tbe  service  ; and,  once  m each  year  I think  lie 
might  use  the  permission  without  having  any  deduction  made  from  his 


0.47- 
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limited  time;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  would  retain  a discretion  as  to  granting^ 

him  any  leaye,  as  at  present.  o • 1 

Q 1 6 Do  you  approve  of  the  regulation  with  respect  to  two  months  in  one  year  ? 
—Yes ; I tfiink  the  present  regulations  as  to  the  leave  of  attachfe  and  secretaries 
were  required,  and  are  an  improvement  upon  the  old  state  of  things. 

Q17.  Is  it  fair  to  deduct  so  very  large  a proportion  of  the  salaries  as  is  now 
deducted,  on  the  pretext  that  a minister  does  not  require  to  keep  up  an  estaWish- 
mentf— I think  that  a considerable  reduction  should  be  made;  but,  as  1 said 
before,  I think  that  he  ought  to  have  some  period  of  leave  without  deduction  ; i 
think  that  after  six  months’  absence  it  is  desirable  that  half  of  ins  salary  sliouM 
be  deducted.  It  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  he  some  check  upon  the 
absences  of  ministers  which  might  be  otherwise  too  much  prolonged. 

QlS.  Is  a minister  able  to  make  such  redactions  in  his  ordinary  establishment 
as  would  enable  him  to  save  materially;  for  instance,  could  he  get  rid  ot  his 
horses,  his  carriages,  and  his  servants  ?— In  some  cases  he  could  not,  but  m others 
he  might  make  a very  considerable  reduction. 

Qiq  Daring  an  absence  of  two  or  three  inonihs?— He  would  for  that  period 
of  time  make  but  a small  saving.  For  a short  time  a minister  would  be  a pecuniary 

loser  by  his  leave.  _ , . y,  a i o 

920.  Mr.  Xayord.]  Did  you  go  to  St.  Petersburg  m a Government  vessel  ?— 

No : I went  by  land.  . , , n i. 

021  Did  you  ever  take  a journey  for  the  public  service  on  board  a Goverament 
ste^er?— No,  I never  did;  the  Government  offered  me  a passage  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  a man  of  war,  which  did  go  out,  and  took  some  of  the  members  or  the 
mission,  but  I went  by  land  on  account  of  my  family.  , ' i c 

022.  Is  the  scale  of  charges  made  to  a diplomatic  servant  on  board  ot  a man 
of  'war  in  your  opinion  a fair  on  e ?— I have  not  sufficiently  considered  that  question 
to  be  able  to  give  an  answer.  , t • j xi. 

Q2S.  Were  your  expenses  paid  to  St.  Petersburg  ?—No ; but  I received  the 
usual  outfit  and  my  pay,  dating  from  ten  days  before  I started ; the  regulation 
is,  that  the  pay  commences  ten  days  before  a minister  leaves  for  ms  post ; and  m 
a general  way  that  would  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

Q24.  Is  it  fair,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  public  should  defray  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  minister?- Yes,  quite  fair,  and  I think  the  present  system  is  as. 
convenient  as  any  other.  . . 

925.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  think'  that  the  absence  of  a minister  for  two  or 
three  months  throws  any  material  additional  business  upon  the  Secretary  ^oi 
Legation  1— Yes ; and  I think  that  the  Secretary  of  Legation  should  receive 
some  additional  remuneration  on  account  of  the  increased  business  that  he  has  to 

926.  Do  you  consider  that  during  the  two  or  three  months  it  would  be  fair 
to  make  any  deduction  at  all  for  the  absence  of  a.  minister,  provided  that  it  is 
not  repeated,  or  that  it  is  not  taken  without  the  positive  sanction  ot  the  becre- 
tary  of  State  ?— I should  limit  his  absence,  without  deduction,  to  one  month. 

927.  Lord  Claud  Hamiltm.]  Would  it  not  be  practically  impossible  that  the 
minister  from  Spain,  or  Vienna,  or  Italy,  or  St.  Petersburg,  could  come  home, 
if  it  were  only  a month  ?— I do  not  think  it  desirable  to  allow  of  absence  trom 
public  duties  without  deduction  of  pay,  for  any  lengthened  period. 

928.  Is  it  not  advantageous  for  the  public  service  that  a minister  should  occa- 
sionally come  home  ? — Yes.  . j • 

929.  Mr.  Fitzgerald^  Therefore  he  would  be  an  absolute  loser  by  doing  that 

which  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service  he  should  do?— Yes,  if  he  carne 
only  for  a short  time  ; if  be  came  for  a long  time,  he  could  reduce  his  establish- 
ment, and  not  lose.  .in  • i 

930.  I am  speaking  of  a period  of  two  months  ? — To  the  period  of  leaye  with- 
out deduction  from  pay  being  two  months,  I should  see  no  strong  objection ; 
I do  not  wish  to  make  it  too  long,  because  it  might  encourage  too  frequent 
absences. 

931.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton:\  From  Constantinople,  for  instance,  a person 
could  not  come  in  the  time?— No ; it  is  a matter  of  degree  of  course  ; in  some 
cases,  frequent  absences  might  cause  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  service.  It 
is  better  that  a minister  should  not  come  home  very  frequently.  A minister  may 
occasionally  require  to  come  home  for  business  for  a few  weeks,  but  it  is  very 
undesirable  tliat  he  should  every  year  come  away  habitually  for  two  or  three 

months. 
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months.  A minister  who  leat-es  his  post  for  six  months  or  nine  months  and  resides 
in  England,  derires  a benefit  from  his  residence  here;  but  a short  absence  inter- 

runts  his  business  without  advantage.  _ j u *v, 

^<12  Is  the  arrangement  under  -which  these  deductio-ns  are  made,  by  the  mere 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  how  is  it  ?-I  believe  so ; but  no  change 

of  Legation  is  entitled  to  -y  addition^ 
pafin  consequence  of  the  absence  of  his  minister,  aud  the  aditioo=^l 

o lii;  at  paiS  one  fend!  and  it  you  make  a dedimt  on 
from  the  minL  salary,  it  may  cover  the  increase  to  the  secretary;  I tl  ek 
that  a secretary  of  legation  or  embassy  is  entitled  to  increased  pay  when  acting 

q3ri?ttt\' an  advantage  for  a secretary  of  legation  to  be  left  occasionally 
chaise  duties  of  a ve?y  important  character  at  the  head  of  an  embassy 

ir;=r.'STK  - “•  - 

an^atmchd  is  n w required  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  he  go^  ^road, 
fs  s^ffident  -It  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  learn  Ins  routine  dat  es. 

Sit  anart  from  that,  do  you  not  think  that  a longer  period  than  that 

a certain  time  abroad. 


047- 


Lord  Wodehouse- 
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Sir  John  Acton. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Farqubar. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Millies. 
Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 


Mr.  monckton  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


. The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Examined. 

939-  Chairman.']  I believe  your  Lordship  entered  into  the  diplomatic  service 
early  in  life  — I did. 

gqo.  In  what  capacity? — As  attach^  to  the  embassy  at  St.  Petersburghj  when 
I was  20  years  of  age. 

941.  Did  you  remain  long  there? — 1 remained  there  three  years. 

942.  After  some  time  you  were  appointed,  I believe,  Minister  at  Madrid  ? — 
Yes;  but  after  leaving  St.  Petersburgh  I quitted  the  diplomatic  service  and 
became  a Commissioner  of  Customs,  t was  then  employed  in  the  negotiations 
for  a treaty  of  commerce  at  Paris ; and  subsequently  I was  appointed  Minister 
at  Madrid,  where  I remained  for  nearly  six  years. 

943.  You  have  since  that  time  been  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ? — Yes. 

9«^4.  For  what  period  of  time? — I was  exactly  five  years  in  that  office  ; from 

1863  to  1868. 

945.  Your  Lordship  has  therefore  had  considerable  experience  of  both  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service  ? — ^Yes. 

946.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  general 
mode  and  principle  of  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country, 
as  far  as  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  concerned? — Applications  were  fre- 
quently made  to  me  from  persons  with  whom  I was  either  acquainted  or  not 
acquainted,  stating  that  they  wished  their  sons  to  enter  into  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, and  a list  was  always  made  of  those  applications,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
political  opinion.s  of  the  parties  who  made  them ; and  then,  as  vacancies  occurred, 
I used  to  appoint  an  unpaid  attach^  to  a mission.  I did  not  always  take  the  appli- 
cations in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made  ; for  sometimes  I had  reason  to 
believe  that  one  person  was  more  fit  than  another  for  a particular  vacancy  ; but 
as  far  as  I could,  believing  the  qualifications  to  be  equal,  I generally  made 
the  appointments  in  the  order  of  the  applications. 

947.  Were  those  applications  generally  made  by  one  class  of  society;,  that 
is  to  say,  by  persons  of  a certain  condition  and  position  in  life? — In  general  they 
w’ere  from  persons  who  were  what  is,  in  common  parlance,  called  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  persons  who  could  afford  to  give  their  sons  the  necessary  income 
while  they  remained  unpaid  attachds  at  a foreign  court.  I always  took  care  to 
inform  the  persons  applying  to  me  what  were  the  conditions  on  which  a young 
man  would  have  to  enter  into  the  diplomatic  service,  that  he  might  remain  four 
or  five  years  unpaid  ; that  during  that  time  be  must  depend  upon  the  assistance 
of  his  parents  or  his  friends,  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  salary 
that  he  might  receive,  either  as  a paid  attach^,  and  subsequently  as  secretary  of 
legation,  would  be  very  small,  and  that  I considered,  as  a profession,  it  did  not 
offer  much  attraction  or  inducement  to  enter  into  it. 

948.  Nevertheless,  I presume,  there  was  generally  a full  list  ? — Yes ; the  list  of 
applications  always  exceeded  the  appointments  that  I was  able  to  make. 

94.9.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  limited  yourself  in  those 
appointments  to  the  vacancies  which  actually  occurred  ? — In  general,  I should 
say  that  I did ; but  occasionally  I appointed  an  unpaid  attach^  to  a mission, 
although  there  might  not  absolutely  kave  been  a want  at  that  mission  of  such 

assistants ; 
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assistance  ; but  the  candidate  was  prepared  to  work ; and  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  then  no  want  of  such  assistance,  and  that  he  would  probably 
have  a still  longer  time  to  wait  before  he  became  a paid  attache. 

950.  Did  you  appoint  persons  as  unpaid  attach6s  who  wished  for  their  appoint- 
ments rather  as  a social  convenience,  and  who  did  not  intend  to  make  it  a profes- 
sion, as  seems  to  have  been  very  much  the  case  in  former  times? — There  wm 
nothing  of  that  sort ; nobody  ever  applied  to  me  for  an  appointment  as  an  attach^ 
without  stating  that  he  intended  that  that  should  be  the  profession  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  asked.  I never,  to  iny  recollection,  appointed  anybody  under 
the  belief  that  he  intended  to  withdraw  from  the  profession  alter  u certain  time. 

951.  Is  it  your  Lordship’s  opinion  that  the  profession  has  of  late  years  assumed 
more  of  the  character  of  a profession,  and  that  therefore  it  is  more  amenable 
to  the  ordinary  rules  by  which  a career  in  life  is  regulated  ? — I believe  that 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  regarded  more  as  a profession;  I should 
say,  that  within  the  last  12  or  13  years  political  events  abroad  have  been  so  im- 
portant, and  have  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  and  diplomacy 
has  played,  in  these  events,  so  considerable  a part,  that  I think  it  is  now  regarded  as 
no  longer  the  idle  and  sleepy  profession  it  used  to  be,  but  that  there  is  reputation 
and  distinction  to  be  gained  in  it,  and  young  men  of  intelligence,  ortheir  parents 
for  them,  have  been  attracted  to  it  more  as  a career  than  formerly  they  used  to  be. 
Consequently,  being  looked  to  more  as  a profession  than  it  used  to  be,  I should 
say  that  it  is  now  amenable  to  all  the  regulations,  either  by  the  Government 
or  by  Parliament,  and  the  discipline  that  any  profession  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to. 

952.  Do  you  think  that  the  course  of  political  events  in  recent  times  has  rather 
tended  to  give  importance  and  dignity  to  the  profession  than  to  detract  from  it? 
—I  do. 

953.  Do  you  think  that  that  importance  and  dignity  have  been  seriously  affected 
by  improvements  in.  locomotion  and  in  the  means  of  communication  ? — I think 
that  they  have  increased  the  frequency  of  the  communications  and  the  activity 
of  diplomatic  agency 

954.  Do  you  think  that  those  mechanical  improvements  have  enabled  us  to  dis- 
pense in  any  considerable  degree  with  diplomatic  agencies  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

955.  I believe  that  daring  your  period  of  seiwice  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service  were  first  established  ? 
— They  were. 

956.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  how  they  came 
about,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  those  examinations? — It  was  decided  by  the 
Government  I believe,  originally,  in  consequence  of  a wish  expressed  in  Pai’lia- 
ment,  that  public  employments  should  be  competed  for ; and  it  was  therefore 
considered  necessary  that  some  examination  should  be  instituted  for  persons  in 
the  diplomatic  service  as  well  as  those  in  the  Foreign  Office.  At  the  time  this 
was  instituted,  each  head  of  a department,  if  I recollect  rightly,  was  called  upon 
to  state  what  would  be  the  course  of  examination  that  he  thought  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  persons  under  his  employment ; I was  called  upon 
like  tlie  rest,  and  I furnished  the  heads  of  subjects  upon  which  I thought  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  persons  employed  either  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  should  show  themselves  qualified  in.  This  was  approved  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  whom,  as  the  head  of  the  Government,  1 submitted  it,  and  it 
was  then  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  that  paper  has  been  their 
guiding  rule  ever  since,  upon  the  examination  of  candidates  for  employment.  I 
may  add,  that  I have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  working  of  that  ex- 
amination; I think  that  it  has  answered  well,  and  the  candidates  have  shown 
a very  fair  degree  of  efficiency  on  the  subjects  upon  which  they  have  been 
examined.  I believe  that  after  I left  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Malmesbury  made 
some  alteration,  although  I do  not  exactly  know  what,  in  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation; but  I believe  that  that  again  has  been  reversed,  and  that  the  exami- 
nation paper  now  stands  much  about  as  I originally  proposed  it. 

957.  Before  the  examination  was  established,  was  any  inquiry  made  into  the 
proficiency  or  education  of  the  candidate  for  attach^sliip  ? I never  ias^tuted 
any  particular  inquiry  as  to  their  fitness,  but  they  came  to  the  Foreign  Office  to 
learn  their  business  before  they  were  sent  to  their  missions,  and  if  for  what  they 
were  required  to  do  they  were  found  to  be  manifestly  unfit,  of  course  either  tha 
anpointment  would  have  been  cancelled,  or  the  person  would  not  be  sent  to  ms 
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mission  until  he  had  been  considered  qualified,  but  there  was  no  regular  test  by 
examination  as  there  is  now.  I think  that  the  present  is  a very  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  former  state  of  things. 

058.  Will  you  be  good  enough  10  inform  the  Committee  what  was  the  gene- 
ral mode  of  promotion  in  the  service,  and  on  what  principles  it  was  regulated? 

The  promotions  were  regulated,  I may  conscientiously  say,  with  reference 

solely  to  what  1 believed  it  to  be,  the  good  of  the  service.  When  a vacancy 
occurred,  I considered,  and  made  careful  inquiry  as  to  who  would  be  the  fittest 
person  to  fill  it;  and  I endeavoured,  in  filling  it,  to  act  with  justice  and  impar- 
tiality tothose  upon  whose  claims  I had  to  decide,  the  public  service  being  my 
first  object;  then  the  claims  being  equal  between  the  other  applicants  for  the 
office,  I decided,  either  for  length  of  service,  or  upon  other  considerations,  which 
was  the  fittest  person. 

959.  What  axe  the  means  by  which  tlie  Minister  can  inform  liimself  as  to  the 
merits  and  claims  to  promotion  of  young  men  in  the  diplomatic  service?— Do 
3'OU  mean  the  attaches  and  secretaries  ? 

960.  Yes?— By  the  reports  that  the  secretaries  make,  and  by  the  proficiency  that 
the  attaches  exhibit  in  the  translations,  iheir  names  being  given  when  they  make 
translations ; and  by  the  inquiry  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  make  of  the 
head  of  the  mission,  or  other  persons  who  were  capable  of  giving  him  information. 

961.  As  to  promotions  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  service,  have  foreign 
Ministers  usually  the  means,  either  by  personal  acquaintance,  or  by  corre- 
spondence, of  testing  the  capacity  and  fitness  of  a person  to  hold  a particular 
appointment? — Abundant  opportunities ; in  the  first  place,  the  constant  corre- 
spondence of  the  foreign  Minister  with  the  Foreign  Office,  the  manner  in  which 
he  executes  his  instructions,  and  the  ability  he  exhibits  in  his  communications, 
both  with  the  Government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  with  the  Foreign  Office, 
must  give  ample  means  of  judging  of  a man’s  capacity.  The  Minister  constantly 
does,  and  occasionally  always  ought  to  come  home,  and  have  personal  commu- 
nications with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  thus  has  the  means  of  judging  of  his 
fitness;  I should  say  that  the  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  capacity  of  our 
foreign  Ministers  were  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  form 
a. correct  opinion. 

962.  Has  the  Secretary  of  State  frequent  communication  with  a person  in  the 
higher  branch  of  the  diplomatic  service  during  his  residence  at  home  : — Con- 
stant communication,  of  course  the  frequency  of  the  communication  depending 
upon  the  importance  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  the  importance 
of  the  affairs  which  he  has  to  transact. 

963.  Has  your  Lordship  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
diplomatic  service  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
advantage  from  assimilating  our  system  in  some  degree  to  that  of  foreign 
countries,  by  which  there  is  more  inter-communication  between  the  two  services  ? 
— Yes,  I have  often  considered  the  subject,  and  I do  not  believe  that  you  can  make 
any  very  important  changes  in  the  system  which  now  exists.  1 do  not  think  you 
could  make  any  changes  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
in  the  higher  branches  of  each,  that  would  be  advantageous  to  either-  I do  not 
think  that  you  could  change  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  with  a Secretary  of 
Legation.  1 do  not  think  that  you  could  change  a Secretary  of  Legation  with  a 
senior  clerk  or  assistant  clerk  in  the  office,  without  materially  affecting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  I think  is  a subject  that  should  always  be 
kept  mainly  in  view,  either  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  by  Parliament.  But  I 
think  that  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  office,  amongst  the  juniors,  who  I should 
bracket  with  attach^,  occasional  changes  might  1^  made  with  great  advantage, 
both  to  the  individuals  themselves  and  to  the  two  branches  of  the  service  ; but 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  as  a rule,  1 should  consider  permanent  changes 
advantageous ; I am  certain  that  temporary  changes  would  be  so.  I should 
object  to  certain  rules,  and  not  make  it  entirely  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  two 
parties  wishing  to  exchange,  but  I would  make  it  depend  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  1 tliink,  should  not  admit  an  attach^  into  the 
office  without  previous  inquiry  of  the  Minister  abroad  as  to  his  character  and  effi- 
ciency, and  the  probability  of  his  making  a good  clerk  at  home. 

964.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  upon  this  question  you  would 
regard  the  efficiency  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  the  first  consideration.^ — I should 
say  that  it  was  the  chief  consideration.  I think  that  everything  depends  upon 
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the  machineiy  of  the  Foreign  Office  being  eond  acted  with  regularity  and  effi- 
ciency ; the  whole  service  depends  upon  it ; and  I think  you  must  be  very- 
how  you  derange  that ; but  I should  say  that  in  the  lower  branches  of  both  the  ^ 
services,  exchanges — I should  not  care  how  frequent,  provided  they  were  tem- 
porary— would  be  a great  advantage  ; for  I have  always  observed  that  those  c^rks 
in  the  Foreign  Office  who  bad  been  detached  upon  foreign  service,  and  had  been 
sent  with  different  missions,  if  they  are  intelligent — and  they  are  generally  intel- 
ligent ones  who  are  selected  fox  that  service— have  always  brought  home  a great 
deal  of  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  foreign  missions  are  con- 
ducted and  generally  with  respect  to  the  countries  in  which  they  have  raided, 
which  is  extremely  useful  in  the  office,  and  makes  them  better  clerks,  and  more 
efficient  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  I should  say  that  an  attache  would  gmn 
very  much  by  coming  into  the  Foreign  Office,  and  being  accustomed  to  the 
regularity  and  discipline  of  the  office,  which,  of  course,  are  greater  than  t ley 
can  be  in  a foreign  mission.  . . 

q6^.  Do  you  know  whether  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  were,  generally 
speaking,  competent  masters  of  the  languages  of  the  departments  in  which  they 
we  appointed  to  act  ?-I  can  hardly  say  that;  there  were  some  vety  good 
linguists  in  the  Foreign  Office;  I think  that  almost  every  clerk  there  spoke 
French;  I know  that  several  of  them  spoke  German  very  well;  but  with  respect 
to  papers,  the  translator  of  the  office  was  generally  employed  to  make  the  trans- 

If,  hy  an  interchange  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  you  introduced  into  the 
Foreign  Office  young  men  who  had  a knowledge  of  these  languages,  by  residing 
in  the  countries  and  transacting  business  in  them,  would  you  not  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  translator  ?— Certainly,  if  you  could  reckon 
upon  the  young  gentlemen  coming  home  always  thoroughly  prohc.ent  in  he 
languages  of  the  countries  to  which  they  had  been  attached  ,■  but,  with  regard  to 
importaut  papers,  although  young  gentlemen  might  come  home  well  versed  m 
German,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  or  a year  and  a half  s 
residence,  I should  prefer  to  entrust  the  translation  of  an  important  paper  to 
one  upon  whose  proficiency  in  the  language  I could  entirely  depend. 

967^.  Do  you  not  think  that  a young  man  residing  for  two  years  in  a foreign 
coLtr,  is  bound  to  make  himself  sufficiently  master  of  the  If 
to  trauslate  any  document?— I should  consider  so  indeed,  arid  I should  thiak  ill 
of  a young  man’s  zeal  for  the  service,  or  ids  desire  to  advance  himself,  who 
passed  two® years  in  a country  without  being  able  to  acquire  the  language  of  the 

“qe^'l  mean  of  course  the  written  language ?-But  I should  say  speaking  too 
in  a couple  of  years  ; but  I do  not  include  Oriental  languages,  or  Russian.  1 
think  it  IS  of  essential  importance  that  any  diplomatic  agent  m a foreign  country 
should  be  able  to  speak  the  language  as  well  as  to  read  and  write  it. 

q6q  Would  you  attach  supreme  importance  to  a complete  faniiliarity  with  the 
French  lano-uaoe  i— The  greatest  importance  ; I consider  that  a sme  qua  t*?"; 

OTO  Does  not  the  dignity,  and  almost  the  respectability  of  a forep  mmrster 

Government ; all  my  personai  commnracations  used  then  ‘o  ^ minister  at 

resp^t  to  Frencli,  German,  ItaUan,  Spamsh,  and  Portuguese,  they  ought 
‘"9li‘Vttry"thlt^^^^  to  weigh  with  yon  in  the  appmffi- 
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ment  of  a particular  person  to  any  particular  court? — I tbiuk,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  I should  ; but  I would  not  say  decidedly  that  possessing  a knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going  would  be  a sufficient 
reason  for  appointing  a person  to  it ; but  I should  say  that  the  not  being  able  to 
speak  French  would  be  of  itself  a reason  for  not  appointing  him. 

973.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  the  profession,  as  a whole,  receives  any 
injury  from  the  occasional  introduction  of  persons  who,  though  not  diplomati- 
cally employed,  have  acquired  political  consideration? — No;  I should  say,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  diplomatic  profession  receives  no  injury  from  that,  and  there 
are  occasions  and  circumstances  under  which  I should  say  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  I should  say,  that  in  any  very  important  negotiations  upon  a 
matter  on  which  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  British,  but  of  the  European  pub- 
lic, was  fixed,  that  the  employment  of  a person  from  this  country  who  had  held 
a high  political  office,  and  to  whom  the  transaction  of  important  matters  had 
been  entrusted,  would  give  a character  and  weight  to  a mission  abroad,  which 
might  materially  assist  the  transaction  of  the  business  that  was  confided  to  him  • 
I think,  however,  that  this  should  be  done  with  considerable  precaution,  and 
never  except  when  it  is  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Government 
to  be  necessary,  for  it  is  very  hard  to  place  political  persons  in  England  in  diplo- 
matic missions  when  they  have  not  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  diplomatic 
service,  when  in  that  service  there  would  be  found  persons  fully  adequate  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties.  I think  that  that  occasions  a very  just  disappoint- 
ment amongst  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  I do  not  see  that  the  public 
service  is  in  any  manner  promoted  by  it ; nor  do  I see  that  the  changes  of  minis- 
ters in  the  inferior  missions  are  by  any  means  necessary  when  there  is  a change 
of  Government  at  home.  I think  ihat  in  some  of  the  higher  missions  it  may  be 
possibly  necessary  to  make  such  a change;  but,  in  general,  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  is  so  uniform,  and  so  consistent,  that  I cannot  conceive  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  a minister  carrying  out  such  instructions  as  he  would 
receive  from  a new  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  had  any  reason 
to  think  that  the  Minister  was  so  far  personally  committed  to  a policy  different 
from  his  own,  I think  it  would  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consult 
that  minister  as  to  whether  he  could  conscientiously  and  zealously  carry  out  in- 
structions somewhat  different  from  those  upon  which  he  had  been  acting.  I,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  should  have  no  hesitation  in  acting  upon  the  assurance  that 
I received,  just  in  the  same  way,  I should  say,  that  a minister,  if  he  apprehended 
that  there  was  a policy  about  to  be  adopted  by  a new  Government  in  England  to 
which  he  could  not  conscientiously  adhere,  would  be  bound,  as  a man  of  honour 
so  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  decline  to  act  upon  instructions  which 
he  could  not  honesily  and  zealously  carry  out.  . 

974.  Has  your  Lordship  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  hardship  upon 
diplomatic  servants  when  the  post  at  which  they  have  been  has  been  abolished 
and  whether  any  means  could  be  devised  which  would  mitigate  that  hardship 

I have  certainly  had  to  consider  that,  and  I think  it  is  a very  great  hardship  in- 
deed, and  one  that  I should  be  very  glad  to  see  remedied  ; I think  that  when  a man 
has  performed  his  duty  well,  and  by  any  accident,  such  as  that  of  which  there  is 
at  this  moment  an  instance,  his  mission  is  abolished,  I think  it  is  exceedinoly  hard 
that  the  minister  should  be  placed  en  disponibilitS,  and  have  to  wait  an  inde- 
finite time  to  know  when  he  shall  be  employed  again  ; and  still  harder  is  it  if, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  which  exist,  he  has  been  acting  in  different 
capacities,  but  for  not  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  him  to  claim  a pension 
in  any  one.  A man,  after  many  years’  active  and  efficient  service,  may  be  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  and  be  dependent  upon  what  I may  call  chance 
for  the  means  of  re-entering  the  service.  That  is  very  hard,  and  I do  not  know 
that  any  such  hardship  is  inflicted  upon  any  other  profession.  It  might  occa- 
sion a trifling  additional  expense  to  the  public,  but  1 think  that,  in  justice  to  per- 
sons so  situated,  that  expense  ought  to  be  incurred ; and  tliat  until  he  is  again 
employed,  there  ought  to  be  something  like  half-pay  for  a man  who,  by  no  fault 
ot  his  own,  IS  thrown  out  of  the  profession. 

97.5*  I understand  you  to  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  the  pension  only 
runnmg  from  the  date  of  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation  ? Yes. 

970.  Do  you  think  the  profession  might,  in  fairness  and  justice,  require  that 
they  should  be  placed  at  least  upon  as  good  a footing  as  those  persons  who  would 
come  under  the  ordinary  Superannuation  Act  ? — Most  certainly  I do ; and  I 

have 
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have  always  thought  it  a great  hardship  that  people  should  be  employed, 
not  only  for  four  or  five  years  without  pay,  but  that  that  service  which  may  be 
extremely  active  and  efficient  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  towards  their  re- 
tiring allowance. 

977.  Do  you  know  upon  what  ground  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  placed 
upon  a totally  different  footing  and  arrangement  from  those  of  other  servants  of 
the  Crown  ? — I cannot  at  this  moment  give  you  a clear  answer  upon  that. 

978.  Do  you  see  at  the  present  moment  anyimmediate  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from,  keeping  the  diplomatic  pensions  on  a separate  footing  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

979*  Would  your  Lordship  see  any  objection  to  .a  system  by  which  diplo- 
matic servants  should,  in  regard  both  to  pay  and  pension,  receive  the  same 
pay  and  the  same  pension  as  persons  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office?— I see 
no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

980.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  attaches 
receiving  the  same  sort  of  salary  when  they  enter  the  profession  that  a clerk 
does  in  the  Foreign  Office,  by  which  means  they  w'ould  at  once  consider  them- 
selves more  distinctly  than  they  do  now  part  of  the  body  of  public  servants  of 
this  country  'I — I think  that  that  would  be  only  just. 

981.  Do  you  think  that  there  might  be  some  collateral  advantages  arising  from 
that  ? — Yes,  I do  j I think  it  is  unjust  that  the  public  should  receive  the  services 
of  an  attach^  and  not  only  not  pay  him  for  a time,  but  not  allow  those  services 
and  the  time  which  has  been  so  spent  to  count  towards  his  retiring  allowance, . 
in  the  same  way  as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  civil  service  it  is  allowed  ; I see  ' 
no  advantage  in  putting  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  a greater 
disadvantage  than  those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  civil  service. 

, 9 82.  Might  not  some  advantage  be  derived  from  giving  an  attache,  say  a year’s 
probation,  by  which  means  he  would  perhaps  know  better  his  own  mind,  and 
ascertain  whether  he  would  suit  the  service  and  the  service  suit  him  ? — I see  no 
objection  to  that,  but  I should  say  that  that  would  be  preparatory  to  his  receiving 
a commission  with,  perhaps,  a small  salary,  from  which  time  his  service  would 
count  towards  a superannuation. 

983.  You  would  regard  that  almost  in  an  educational  point  of  view  } — Yes  ; 
as  an  education,  or  as  an  apprenticeship,  and  as  a continuation  of  the  three  montiis 
which  he  is  now  required  to  pass  in  tlie  Foreign  Office  before  he  goes  to  his 
mission  ; the  three  months  being  after  hehas  passed  the  civil  service  examination. 

984.  Has  your  Lordship  found  any  inconvenience  in  the  present  regulation,  as 
to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  our  diplomatic  servants  abroad  ? — Yes  ; I think 
that  that  is  upon  a footing  which  requires  alteration  ; iu  the  first  place,  I con- 
sider that  it  is  vexy  necessary  that  a Foreign  Minister  should  occasionally  come 
to  this  country,  and  communicate  with  people  in  England,  and  refresh  his  Eng- 
lish ideas,  which  may  have  become  rusted  by  a too  long  residence  in  a foreign 
country ; but  the  present  amount  of  deduction  from  the  Minister’s  salary  makes 
it  very  often  impossible  for  him  to  come  as  often  as  he  ought  to  do  ; and  when  he 
does  come  he  is  dispvOsed  to  stay  longer  perhaps  than  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
public  service  that  lie  should  lemain.  I think  he  ought  not  to  be  mulcted  to 
the  extent  he  is  now  ; but  that-he  might  have  a month’s  leave  of  absence  without 
any  deduction  being  made  from  his  salaiy.  I think  also  that  he  might  have  leave  of 
absence  for  three  months,  or  four  months  at  the  outside,  during  which  time  a por- 
tion of  his  salary  might  be  taken  for  the  remuneration  of  the  Secretary  of  Legation, 
who  woitld  act  as  charge-d’aifaires  in  his  place.  Many  Secretaries  of  Lega- 
tion, I have  no  doubt,  would  be  too  happy  to  have  au  opportunity  of  being  at  the 
head  of  a mission  without  any  remuneration  ; but  1 think  it  would  only  be  fair 
that,  for  the  additional  labour  and  responsibility,  he  should  receive  some  remu-^ 
neratioD.  The  public  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  pay  that,  and  therefore,  I 
should  make  some  deduction  from  the  Minister’s  salaiy  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  yet  by  no  means  be  so  great  a deduction  as  is  now  taken 
from  him. 

985.  Do  you  see  any  principle  upon  which  the  public  purse  should  be  mvule, 

a gainer  by  the  absence  of  a minister? — No.  , 

986.  You  would  therefore  be  content  with  a system  which  took  from  the 
absentee  what  was  thought  necessary  to  enable  his  loctm  tmem  fully  to  perform 
all  the  necessary  duties,  and  allow  him  to  retain  tlie  rest? — Yes;  but  I would 
also  allow  him  one  month  without  making  any  deduction  from  his  salary. 

0.47.  O 987.  Including 


Tfae.Earl  of 
Clarendon. 
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987.  Including  the  time  in  coming  and  in  going? — That  might  be  from  a 
very  distant  mission,  or  at  a time  of  the  year  ■when  travelling  might  be  more 
difficult,  and  that  would  be  a matter  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consider ; but 
I should  never  allow  any  minister  or  secretary  of  legation  to  come  home  -without 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

988.  in  your  communications  with  the  foreign  ministerc,  did  you  confine 
yourself  t©  tliose  public  communications  which  were  of  a nature  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament? — No;  I invariably  wrote  them  private  letters.  1 consider  that  it  is 
totally  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  our  foreign 
ministers  unless  by  writing  private  letters;  those  private  letters  never  super- 
seding the  public  instructions,  or  taking  the  place  of  them,  or  being  in  any 
respect  a substitute  for  them.  It  was  always  my  desire  to  make  the  public  in- 
structions clear  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  never  to  devolve  upon 
them  any  responsibility  that  I could"  take  upon  myself;  but,  my  private  letters 
always  were,  in  fact,  either  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the  public  despatches, 
and  giving  them  all  the  information  that  I thought  might  be  useful  to  them  at 
their  posts ; of  course  it  was  a great  additional  labour  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
but  it  was  a labour  that  I performed  always  very  -willingly,  because,  when  I was 
Minister  myself,  I knew  what  the  support  and  satisfaction  of  receiving  letters 
from  Lord  Palmerston  was.  I not  only  considered  it  a great  advantage  to  myself 
to  have  been  on  a foreign  mission,  but  also  a particular  advantage  to  have  served 
under  such  a master  as  Lord  Palmerston  ; and  when  I occupied  his  place,  I felt 
that  constant  private  correspondence  with  foreign  Ministers  could  not  but  be 
advantageous  to  them.  I felt  that  if  a Foreign  Minister  came  into  my  room  as 
Secretary  of  State,  he  could  tell  me,  and  1 could  tell  him,  a variety  of  things,  both 
about  countries  and  about  persons  also,  which  would  be  neither  useful  nor  per- 
haps proper  to  make  matter  of  instruction  or  the  subject  of  a public  despatch, 
and  yet  which  it  would  be  extremely  useful,  reciprocally,  to  know ; and  it  was 
my  object,  in  my  private  letters,  to  always  keep  tbe  Foreign  Ministers  as  much 
in  England  as  1 could,  to  give  them  English  views  and  English  ideas  of  all 
matters  that  were  going  on,  and  to  keep  them  aufait  as  to  public  opinion,  and 
to  let  them  know  everything  that  I tliought  was  passing  in  this  country  and  likely 
to  be  conducive  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  business  they  had  to  transact. 

989.  Did  that  correspondence  enable  you  to  estimate  the  character  and 
abilities  of  each  minister? — Yes  ; and  it  was  a very  great  advantage  indeed,  and 
I should  say  that  in  no  respect  was  that  correspondence  more  useful  than  in 
enabling  me  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  tbe  capacity  of  my  corres- 
pondent. 

' 990.  Is  there  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a difficulty  and  a danger  In  that  habit 
of  private  correspondence,  both  as  regards  matters  to  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  also  as  regards  the  documents  left  in  the  office  for  the  instruction  of  your 
successor  ? — None  whatever  ; I know  that  I considered  the  two  entirely  distinct, 
and  I believe  that  because  a system  of  private  correspondence  exists,  without 
which  I do  not  think  tbe  business  of  the  office  could  be  satisfactorily  carried  on, 
or  at  all  events,  not  with  that  complete  information  on  both  sides,  I believe  there 
has  arisen  a notion,  and  a very  incorrect  one  it  is,  about  secret  diplomacy  ; and 
as  to  there  being  one  set  of  Despatches  written  for  the  Minister  really  to  act  upODj 
and  another  set  of  Despatches  to  be-laid  before  Parliament  and  the  public  ; I think 
I need  hardly  assure  the  Committee  that  such  a notion  is  utterly  and  entirely 
without  foundation. 

991.  But  with  regard!  to  the  documents  which  are  to  remain  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  office,  is  there  not  a danger  of  important  matters,  as  it  were,  being 
lost,  and  traditions  being  forgotten  ? — 1 have  no  notion  of  any  such  danger,  no 
important  documents,  nothing  of  that  kind  is  ever  sent  in  private  letters. 

992.  Are  there  secret  and  confidential  despatches  which  pass  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Ministers  abroad,  which  are  not  of  the  nature  of  private 
letters  ? — Constantly. 

993.  Mr.  Layard.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  the-  French 
system,  and  to  have  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries  instead  of  paid  attaches  ? — 
I think  that  if  our  attaches  were  called  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  it 
would  be  an  improvement,  and  it  would  do  away  with  some  jealousies  which  may 
arise  between  the  attaches  ; and  I also  think  that  it  would  give  them  a certain 

.amount  of  consideration  abroad,  and  that  that  would  be  a good  reason  for 
giving  them  a commission. 

994.  Would 
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994.  Would  you  limit  the  number  of  those  gentlemen  ? — Certainly. 

9P5*  Would  you  also  limit  the  number  of  the  unpaid  attaches  ? — I would  ; I 
think  that  if  the  system  of  paying  those  secretaries  or  attaches,  as  they  may  be 
called,  were  resorted  to,  it  would  be  a reason  the  more  for  limiting  the  number. 

I see  no  reason  vvhy  there  should  be  a surplusage  of  diplomatic  appointments,  or 
why  more  attaches  should  be  appointed  than  are  wanted,  or  more  clerks  in  the 
Eoreign  Office  than  are  wanted.  Each  mission  ought  to  have  its  proper  and 
regular  staff,  sufficient  for  the  business  to  be  done  there;  but  I think  that  tliat 
staff  should  not  be  added  to,  unless  under  some  very  particular  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, when  either  attaches  or  secretaries  might  be  borrowed  from  other  missions, 
or  one  might  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  leaving  it  to  him.  I think 
there  ought  to  be  a regular  staff  to  each  mission. 

996,  At  the  present  time,  practically,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
attaches,  paid  or  unpaid,  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint  ? — Prac  tically 
there  is  not ; it  is  in  the  discreiiou  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

997.  If  the  number  were  limited,  the  Secretary  of  State  could  always  have  a 
conclusive  answer  when  applications  were  made  to  him  for  appointments  and  the 
list  was  full  ? — Certainly  ; I should  say  that  limiting  the  number  would  be  a 
great  convenience  fo  the  Secretary  of  State. 

9p8.  Do  you  think  that  one  year’s  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  one 
year’s  probation  abroad,  making  two  veal’s  in  the  whole  of  probation,  for  an  un- 
paid attach^,  would  be  too  much  ? — 1 do  not  think  that  that,  is  necessary  ; I think 
that  three  months’  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  learning  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  is  conducted,  is  quite  sufficient ; but  if  by  any  accideut  a young  man 
should  hot  have  quite  perfected  himself  in  that,  the  chief  clerk  or  tlie  under 
secretary  would  report  that  he  had  better  stay  a little  longer,  to  which  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  Secretary  of  State  agreeing;  but  otherwise  I 
should  say  that  a young  man,  w-ith  tolerable  diligence,  might,  in  the  course  of 
three  months,  perfectly  learn  all  the  routine  of  the  office  busine.ss. 

999.  You  would  limit  the  unpaid  apprenticeship  to  one  year? — Yes,  abroad. 

1000.  One  year  abroad,  in  addition  to  the  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? 
— I should  say  12  months  abroad  ; there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

loot.  Making  in  all  13  months? — Yes. 

1002.  I think  you  have  stated  that  you  consider  it  would  be  advantageous  if 
interchanges  took  place  between  the  attaches  abroad. and  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign 
Office;  would  you  make  such  interchanges  compulsory,  or  allow  them  to  be 
voluntary? — I think  they  should  be  voluntary,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  If  I was  Secretary  of  Slate  at  the  time  I should  not  agree 
to  any  exchange  without  consulting  the  Minister  to  whose  mission  the  young 
man  was  attached,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  character  for  efficiency,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  his  making  a good  clerk ; and  I should  also  tell  the  Minister  what  I 
thought  of  the  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  exchanged  for  the  other. 

1003.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  pay  of  heads  of  missions  is  sufficient  ? 
— I am  sure  that  it  is  not. 

1004.  Will  you  mention  any  particular  mission  in  which  you  think  the  pay  is 
inadequate? — I believe  it  is  so  in  all.  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  the^  representa- 
tions which  have  come  to  me  from  almost  every  one  of  Fler  Majesty’s  missions; 
I can  answer  for  it  in  my  own  case,  for  when  I was  in  Spain  the  salary  was  5,000 1. 
a year,  and  that  was  not  sufficient.  I could  not  make  it  do ; but  I must  add,  that 
I was  there  during  the  whole  time  of  the  civil  war,  and  things  were  dearer.  I do  not 
think  that  a Minister  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  employ  his  own  private  resources 
in  the  service  of  the  country  ; 1 do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  need  lay  by  anything, 
but  I think  that  he  ought  not  to  be  put  to  expense.  The  scale  of.  salaries,  I 
believe,  was  fixed  30  or  40  years  ago,  and  I believe  very  properly  and  fairly,  and 
even  liberally,  with  reference  to  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  and, 
perhaps,  even  the  luxuries  of  life ; but,  1 believe,  that  there  is  no  part  of  Europe, 
or  America  either,  in  which  the  prices  of  all  those  things  have  not  risen  from  40 
to  60  or  70  per  cent;  consequently  the  rate  at  which  the  salaries  were  fixed,  30 
or  40  years  ago  can  be  hardly  fair  now  although  they  were  fair  then,  and  I be- 
lieve that  many  Ministers  are  put  to  very  considerable  straits. 

1005.  I believe  that  the  pay  of  the  heads  of  missions  abroad  has  been  rather 
reduced  than  increased  of  late  years  ? — In  some  cases,  in  consequence  of  a Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  the  salaries  were  reduced.  The  pay  of  the  Embassy  at 
Paris  was  reduced,  and  some  others,  but  there  was  no  reduction  made  in  my  time. 

o.ay.  0 2-  I speak 
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tie  Eai-1  of  I speak  of  the  salaries  as  I found  them,  and  the  complaints  which  were  made,  I 
Clarendon.  believe,  with  justice. 

1006.  Ml-.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Has  not  the  salary  in  Pans  been  increased 

3ittayi86i.  lately? — Not  that  I know  of. 

1007.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  your  remarks  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  salaries  apply 
to  secretaries  as  well  as  to  the  heads  of  missions  r — I think  to  all  ; I think  the 
salaries  are  rather  too  low  ; there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  a house  at  all, 
and  the  inerease  of  house  rent  has  been  one  of  the  principal  items  of  complaint. 

1008.  Are  there  many  extraordinary  expenses  for  which  the  head  of  a 
. mission  is  called  upon  to  advance  money  out  of  his  own  funds  ?— Largely. 

loog.  Is  it  advisable  in  your  opinion  that  this  system  should  continue  I do 
not  think  it  is  fair  upon  a Minister  ; Ispeak  of  my  own  case  ; the  extraordinaries 
were  very  large  in  my  time  ; the  frequent  communications  with  tlie  Bri  tish  legion, 
the  naval  authorities  on  the  coast,  ami  the  consuls,  made  the  postage  charges 
very  heavy,  and  couriers  were  constantly  employed.  To  defray  these  expenses 
I borrowed  money  from  my  hankers,  and  paid  interest  for  it. 

1010.  Did  the  Government  allow  you  for  that  interest  ?— No,  not  for  the 

monev  advanced  ; they  paid  me  hack  the  money  I advanced  for  extraorihnaries, 
but  f paid  the  accounts  before  I could  recover  the  money  from  the  Foreign 
Office.  . 

1011.  Then  the  payment  of  interest  was  dead  loss  to  you  r — Yes. 

1012.  How  would  you  suggest  that  that  state  of  things  should  be  remedied  r— 

I think  that  an-  advance  might  be  fairly  made  from  the  Treasury  to  a foreign 
Minister,  to  be  accounted  for,  with  ail  the  receipts  and  vouchers,  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter.  , . , v 

1013.  You  would  make  them  responsible  for  the  extraordinaries r Yes;  as. 
they  are  now,  they  are  obliged  to  send  their  vouchers  and  rate  of  exchange,  and 
thev  do  render  complete  accounts  of  those  extraordiuaries  before  they  are  paid. 

I should  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  and  his  bankers,  or  his  agents,  or 
let  his  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  have  the  command  of  a certain  amount  of 
inoney,  perhaps  rather  under  what  the  average  amount  of  the  extras  was  in  the 
quarter,  so  that  it  should  not  altogether  fall  upon  a Foreign  Minister  as  it  does 
now.  ... 

1014.  As  compared  witii  the  diplomatic  services  of  other  countries,  liow  is  our 
diplomatic  service  paid? — I think  that  our  diplom-atic  service,  upon  the  whole, 
will  stand  a comparison  with  that  of  other  countries  for  liberality,  except  in  one 
or  two  great  missions.  I believe  that  the  French  mission  and  the  Russian  mission 
in  London  are  belter  paid  tlian  ours  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  is  not 
only  what  appears  in  their  budgets  or  the  accounts  that  we  obtain  of  them,  for 
they  have  very  frequently  allowances  made  for  extras  of  all  kinds,  for  ffites, 
entertainineiits,  and  a variety  of  things ; there  are  -allowances  made  to  the  Russian 
or  French  ambassador  which  are  totally  unknown  in  our  service. 

1015.  Would  you  make  allowances  of  the  same  kind  to  our  heads  of  missions 
for  particular  balls  and  fetes  ? — Not  -as  a general  rule ; 1 should  pay  them 
liberally,  and  expect  that  they  should  do  out  o.f  their  allowance  what  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  country  and  its  character  for  hospitality.  I 
should  say  that,  if  tliere  was  to  be,  at  any  time,  any  great  fete  given,  to  which 
great  political  importance  must  be  attached,  for  example,  at  which  the  Sovereign 
of  the  country  was  to  be  present,  and  it  was  to  be  made  magnificent,  with  reference 
to  some  event  or  circumstance,  that  it  was  either  to  commemorate  or  celebrate, 
1 should  s-ay  it  would  be  fair  to  make  au  allowance  to  a Minister  who  had  to 
incur  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  outlay ; but  otherwise  I should  not 
say  so. 

"ioi6.  Do  you  thiuk  that  the  sum  which  is  now  allotted  to  the  diplomatic 
service  by  Parliament  is  sufficient  r— I think  so ; and  it  always  has  been  the 
-object  to  keep  within  the  sum,  and  not  to  exceed  it. 

1017.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  smaller  missions  could  be  reduced;  the 
German  missions  for  instance?— 1 know  that  there  is  an  opinion  favourable  to 
the  reduction  of  those  missions,  bat  1 cannot  say  chat  I share  that  opinion ; I do 
not  see  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  gained  by  reducing  them;  I know 
it  is  thought  that  you  might  reduce  the  mission  at  Dresden  and  at  Stutgard. 
but  I do  not  see  that  we  should  gain  any  advantage  from  that.  If  the  Ministers 
there  do  their  duty  pvoperl}',  I believe  th-at  w'e  should  get  very  valuable  informa- 
tioii  from  those  places ; it  does  not  do  for  a Minister  at  a small  Court,  like  either 
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of  tiiose  mentioned,  to  confine  himself  to  the  upper  society  of  the  place  ; but  if 
the  Minister  takes  care  to  get  his  information  from  the  middle  classes  of  society 
in  Germany,  -which  are  very  important,  I believe  that  the  information  furnished 
by  intelligent  Ministers  so  performing  their  duty  at  Dresden,  Stutgard  and 
Munich,  -would  be  found  to  vary  considerably,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  that 
information  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Home  to  form  a more  correct 
opinion  of  the  real  state  of  things  in  Germany,  than  he  could  possibly  do  if  we 
had  no  agents  at  those  places. 

1 018;  Could  not  that  information  be  obtained  by  a public  servant  not  in  the 
position  of  a Minister,  but  an  inferior  officer  such  as  a consul  general  - — 1 think 
that  the  information  would  be  more  willingly  given  to  a man  of  higher  rank  in 
Germany ; we  had  a very  able  consul  general  at  Leipsic,  a man  who  perhaps 
knew  more  of  Germany  than  any  other,  and  certainly  from  there  he  sent  very 
valuable  information.  Leipsic  not  being  a capita!,  of  course  there  could  not 
be  a mission  there  ; I cannot  say  positively  w’hetber  a consul  general  would  not 
be  as  efficient  as  a Minister  ; but  I think  that  'the  chances  of  a Minister  would 
be  greater  than  those  of  a consul  general,  and  the  facilities  that  he  would  have 
for  getting  information  from  the  Court  and  upper  classes  would  undoubtedly  be 
•greater  than  if  he  were  of  lower  rank. 

1019.  Do  you  think  that  a Minister  who  mixed  vvith  the  society  you  have 
described  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  -would  'excite  any  jealousy  in 
•the  Court  to  which  he  was  attached  ? —No  ; I think  it  might  be  done  in  a manner 
not  to  excite  any  jealousy  ; of  course  it  would  depend  upon  the  tact  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

1020.  Suppose  that  one  or  two  or  three  of  these  small  missions  were  sup- 
pressed, as  one.  or  two  of  the  Italian  missions  have  been,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  money  thus  saved  might  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to  increasing  the 
other  salari^,  and  to  providing  proper  pensions  for  diplomatic  officers  ? — Cer- 
tainly; if  it  were  thought  advisable  to  suppress  those  missions,  the  money  that 
they  cost  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  other  branches  of  the  diplomatic 
■service;  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  suppress  them  ; I thiuk 
•that  in  some  places  the  salaries  certainly  ought  to  be  increased,  and  I should 
think  if  the  Committee  were  to  recommend,  and  Parliament  were  to  adopt,  the 
system  of  paying  unpaid  attaches  a slight  increase  might  be  necessary  there. 

1021.  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  -would  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
public  service  to  suppress  any  of  the  small  German  missions  ? — I do  not  wish 
to  attach  undue  importance  to  their  being  retained,  but  I cannot  see  any  decided 
public  advantage  in  their  suppression.  , 

1022.  Do  you  attach  any  importa-nce  to  the  distinction  between  embassies  and 
missions? — There  is  a considerable  difference  in  the  rank  ; 1 would  not  say  that 
•there  is  much  difference  in  the  consideration  that  would  be  shown  to  an  English- 
man. whether  he  were  an  Ambassador  or  Minister  ; but  he  is  more  thought  of  at 
the  Court  to  which  he  is  accredited  if  an  Ambassador  ; and  there  is  an  advantage 
in  certain  Governments  in  Europe,  in  the  Ambassador  being  able  to  have  access 
i;o  tlie  Sovereign.  He  may  ask  it  almost  as  a right,  but  a Minister  can  only 
enjoy  it  as  a favour,  and  in  Austria,  as  it  used  to  be,  the  Minister  was  scarcely 
ever  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

1023.  You  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  embassies  at  the  great 
Courts  of  Europe  ? — Yes,  I think  so ; 1 never  saw  the  advantage  of  abolishing  the 
■embassies ; 1 learned  of  their  restoration  with  satisfaction  ; both  at  Paris  and 
Vienna  it  is  decidedly  advantageous. 

1024.  Do  you  consider  that  diplomacy  has  increased  m importance  as  a pro- 
fession during  the  last  few  years  ?. — Yes. 

1025.  Dp  you  thiuk  it  is  very  instrumental  in  preserving  the  peace  ot  kurope  i 
—1  have  no  doubt  that  it  is. 

J026  Such  being  the  case,  do  you  not  think  that  whilst  the  diplomatic  service 
in  the  first  steps,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  secretary  of  embassy,  should  be  a regular 
profession,  in  which  a mau  should  advance  as  in  other  professions,  above  ihat 
line,  the  appointments  should  rest,  to  a great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, who  should  be  at  liberty  to  select  the  man  best  qualified  for  any  particular 
mission  ?— I entirely  agree  with  you,  that  up  to  the  appointment  of  secretary  ot 
-embassy  it  should  be  a regular  profession,  and  proceed  by  gradation,  biit  l do  not 
see  any  advantage  that  the  smaller  missions  particularly  should  be  considered  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government,  upon  a change  of  Government.  I gave  my 
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reasons  for  that  just  now.  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any  reason  why  a Minister 
at  a special  mission  should  not  carry  out  any  policy  of  the  Secretary  ot  State  who 
may  happen  to  be  in  office,  because,  as  I said  before,  the  policy  ot  this  country 
is  consistent,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  unchanging,  because  there  are  always 
certain  leadino'  principles  of  our  policy  to  maintain,  which  are  to  promote  and 
extend  our  commercial  relations  j not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  in  the  affairs  of 
other  cooniries,  and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  we  legitimately  can,  to  promote  the 
good  government  and  prosperity  of  other  countries.  Those  are  the  leading 
features  of  our  policy,  and  I see  no  reason  why  a Minister  at  the  smaller  missions 
sljould  not  always  be  able  to  carry  it  out.  If  tlie  Secretary  of  State  had  reason 
to  doubt  a Minister,  I think  he  should  call  upon  him  to  slate  his  opinions,  and 
ascertain  whether  he  could  carry  out  iiis  policy ; and  I think  that  the  jMinister  at 
that  mission  would  be  wanting  in  honour  if  he  did  not  inform  his  chief  that  he 
could  not  act  upon  his  instructions  honestly.  _ , , , r ■ 

1027.  You  would  not  continue  the  system  of  seniority  as  regards  heads  of  mis- 

sions?—No.  There  I think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  must  judge  of  the.  fitness 
of  the  individual  for  the  post.  _ 

1028.  When  you  were  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  were  you  in  the 
habit  of  cumraunicating  directly  with  the  consuls  on  political  matters  ? — From 
the  east  they  used  to  write  constantly  upon  particular  matters ; otherwise  the  rule 
is,  that  it  should  come  through  the  head  of  the  mission.  ^ 

1020.  In  the  reports  from  the  heads  of  missions  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
a complaint  is  made  that  cousnls  are  in  the  habit  of  communicatingdirectly  with 
tlieForeio-n  Office  instead  of  communicating  through  the  head  of  the  mission, 
and  it  is  stated  that  that  gives  rise  very  often  to  some  misunderstanding,  and  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  ?— No  doubt  that  would  be  the  case,  and  it  should  be 
checked  as  far  as  is  practicable;  but  every  now  and  then  it  is  clear  that  in 
distadt  countries,  and  where  consulates  are  far  removed  from  the  capital  where 
tlie  Minister  resides,  the  Foreign  Office  would  very  ol’ten  be  at  a disadvantage  if  it 
did  not  receive  information  direct  from  the  consul ; if,  for  example,  it  had  to  go 
round  from  New  Orleans  or  Boston  by  Washington,  or  if  from  Syria  it  had  to 
go  round  by  Constantinople  before  it  reached  the  Foreign  Office,  in  such  a case 
the  Foreign  Office  might  have  that  information  withheld  from  it  for  many  days. 
But  the  consul  should  also  send  copies  of  what  he  addresses  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  to  the  chief  of  his  mission  ; I think  that  with  regard  to  anything  important, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  although  he  might  have  received  the  information  from 
the  consul,  would  not  act  upon  it  without  a previous  communication  with  the 
head  ofhis  mission. 

1030.  Do  YOU  think  that  where  a mission  is  suspended,  as  at  Naples,  the  secre- 
taries or  attaches  of  that  mission  could  be  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office  and 
made  to  work  here,  their  pay  being  continued  until  other  places  were  found 
for  them  ? — That  certainly  might  be  done,  but  it  would  be  merely  another  way 
of  giving  them  their  salaries,  because,  assuming  that  the  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Office  is  sufficient,  and  if  it  is  not,  there  would  only  be  still  more  cause  for  satis- 
faction with  the  energy  and  zeal  which  are  always,  and  under  every  circum- 
stance, displayed  there ; 1 should  say,  as  a general  rule,  that  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable so  to  increase  the  staff. 

1031.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  do  it? — No;  always  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1032.  A great  deal  has  been  said  about  what  is  called  “ public”  diplomacy,  in 
contradistinction  to  “secret”  diplomacy,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
transactions  between  the  Government  of  this  country  and  foreign  Governments 
could  be  cai’ried  on  by  public  despatches  r — If  by  public  despatches  is  meant 
only  those  despatches  which  are  in  their  entirety  laid  before  Parliament,  I should 
say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  them  on,  because  I think  that  there  must 
always  be  a certain  discretion  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  what  should  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  but  that  is  the  only  difficulty  that  I see  in  it ; I am  per- 
fectly certain  that  there  is  always  laid  before  Parliament  a very  fair  and  com- 
plete view  of  the  transactions  between  this  country  and  any  other  to  which  those 

Sipers  may  relate.  1 know  that  foreign  Governments  rather  complain, of  our 
lue  Books,  and  to  a certain  extent  they  may  curtail  some  of  the  communica- 
tions that  are  made  to  our  foreign  Ministers,  but  1 should  be  extremely  sorry  to 
see  our  system  of  publication  of  diplomatic  papers  in  any  way  curtailed,  or 
different  from  what  it  is;  of  course  there  must  always  be  care  taken  not  to  com- 
promise 
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promise  individuals  for  the  information  they  may  have  given,  but  I believe  that  it 
is  an  immense  advantage  to  this  country  that  our  despatches  and  diplomatic 
transactions  should  be  inown,  because  if  they  have  the  approbation  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  country,  the  Government  then  has  the  whole  weiglit  of  public  opinion 
in  its  favour,  and  it  is  that  which  gives  such  strength  to  our  policy  and  to  out 
opinions  in  foreign  countries. 

1033.  What  I wish  to  ask  you  is,  whether  despatches  could  be  published  trom 
day  to  day  as  negotiations  are  going  on  ? — I think  that  that  would  be  impossible ; 
and  in  support  of  that  opinion,  X may  state  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  the  Plenipotentiaries'  were  all  ashed  to  promise  not  to  make 
known,  except  to  their  respective  Governments,  that  which  passed  there  every 
day  because  if  it  appeared  in  newspapers,  or  became  published  io  any  form,  so 
manypeople  would  then  take  part  in  the  negotiations  thatwe  should  never  come 
to  an  end;  and  that  might  be  called  secret  diplomacy,  because  certainly  the 
public  were  not  admitted  to  the  discussions  of  men  who  held  a great  variety  ol 
opinions,  and  hud  very  different  interests  to  conciliate;  and  I think  that  the 
admission  of  the  public  then  would  have  prevented  any  final  settlement.  But 
there  was  nothing  that  passed  at  that  Congress  that  was  not  recorded  m pro- 
tocols at  the  time,  and  subsequently  laid  before  Parliament. 

1034.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  With  regard  to  the  proposition  that  has  been  made 
as  to  exchanges  between  attachds  and  the  junior  branches  in  the  Foreign  Office, 

I understand  you  to  say,  that  any  change  should  be  subject  to  the  discretion  ot 
the  Secretary  of  State  r — Yes.  _ 

lO'?5  He  would  be  at  liberty,  of  course,  in  exercising  a discretion,  to  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  his  own  office,  and  the  particular  divisions  m his  own 

office  in  sanctioning  any  particular  exchanger— Yes.  . r 

1036.  You  do  not  mean  merely  to  limit  his  discretion  to  the  consideration  ot 
the  particular  position  either  of  a gentleman  abroad,  or  of  a gentleman  at  home, 
but  that  he  must  consider  the  public  service  and  the  efficiency  of  Ins  own  office 
at  home?— Yes,  unquestionably  ; I should  not  fetter  the  discretion  ol  the  bccie- 
tarv  of  State,  for  it  would  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  office. 

1037  With  regard  to  wliat  has  been  asked  as  to  the  private  correspondence 
of  the  Minister,  I believe  that  there  are,  besides  the  ordina^i-y  despatches  which 
pass  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Ministers  abroad,  other  despatches  upon 

important  subjects,  marked  “ Secret  and  confidential  . Yes.  . * i,-  Ti 

103S  And  those  are  independent  of  that  private  correspondence  to  winch 

youhaveieferred?— Yes,  entirely,  and  remain  in  the  office.  . p 

^ 103Q  Is  it  vour  opinion  that,  in  case  of  information  being  required  by  Par- 
liament as  to  I'he  policy  which  io  any  particular  case  is  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. that  the  publication  of  the  despatches  m the  iisiial  manner  does  gwe 
sufficiently  satisfactory  information  to  the  public  as  to  what  is  going  on  .—No 
doubt  of  it.  1 think  from  all  tiiat  I have  known  of  Bine  Books,  widi  t ie  publ  ca- 
tion of  which  I have  been  concerned,  and  others  which  I have  read,  that  they 
vive  a complete  and  honest  view  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  re  er. 

^ 1040  Mr.  ffan^ev.l  Some  questions  have  been  asked  about  the  salaries  of  the 

different  missions  which  I understood  you  to  say  you  thought  were  inadequate 

to  maintain  the  position  of  ministers  at  the  foreign  courts;  do 

Minister  at  Paris  inenrs  more  expense  than  any  other  Minister  abroad . I think 

The  Minister  at  Paris  being  fixed  at  a salary  of  10,0001.  a year,  with  a 
hous^  what  do  you  think  should  be  the  pay  of  the  Minister  at  St.  Petersbiirg  . 

I can  scarcely  aiwer  that  question  satisfactorily,  because  I am  not 
exnense  of  living  at  St.  Petersburg  is  ; but  it  is  very  expensive.  1 should  think 
that  it  need  not  be  quite  so  much  at  St.  Petersburg  as  at  Pans,  because  1 think 
there  are  fewer  English  travellers  there,  and  perhaps  there  are  fewer  entertain- 
IrSanlhere  are  at  Paris  ; but  the  living  at  Paris  now  .s  as  dear,  or  dearer, 

*To!^.^Do''you  think  that  the  pay,  comparatively  s|ieakin|,  “‘j 

St.  Pemrsburg  being  7,000  Z.  a year,  is  adequate  as  compared  with  the  salary  ot 
tVip  Iblinisitp'r  at  Paris  ?— 1 should  ihiuk  not.  , _ 

lOgrDo  you  Sink  that  the  present  salary  of  the  Minister  at  Vienna  is  suffi 
cient  that  being  7 OOOZ  a year,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  position  which 
our  Minister  o®ght  to  mainffiin  there  without  trenching  upon  his 

-Probably  not ; but  I should  say  that  I do  not  speak  from  any  correct  mforma- 
0.47.  O4 
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tion;  I should  say  that  7,000Z.  a year  would  be  more  inadequate  for  St. 
PeteTsburjr  than  for  Vienna.  , , , , 

1 044  From  your  own  experience  at  Madrid,  I understood  you  to  say  that  the 
salary  there,  which  I believe  is  5,000  Z.,  and  oOOZ.  for  a house,  was  not  adequate 
to  the  position  Avhich  the  Minister  ought  to  maintain?— I do  not  know  what  it 
is  now ; but  I am  sure  that  it  was  not  when  I was  there. 

1045.  I understood  you  to  say,  that  you  thought  the  Secretaries  of  Embassies 
ought  to  have  some  allowance  made  to  them  during  the  time  they  are  placed  in 
the  position  of  charg6  d’affaires  ?— Yes,  if  they  are  there  more  than  a month. 

1046.  If  the  Minister  takes  a holiday,  which  is  generally  considered  desirable,, 
and  his  absence  lasts  for  three  months,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
for  one  month  of  that  time  he  should  not  be  mulcted  any  of  his  ? — Yes. 

J047.  But  after  that  you  think  there  should  be  some  deduction  ? — Tes;  that 
is  to  say,  for  the  remuneration  of  his  locum  tenens,  but  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  , 

1048.  Do  you  think  itis  desirable  for  the  public  service  that  a Minister  should 
have  any  part  of  his  salary  deducted  on  account  of  absence,  so  that  he  would 
be  in  a worse  position  by  being  absent  than  if  he  were  at  his  post  ? I think 
that  it  would  be  more  just  if  he  were  not -to  have  any  deductions  made,  during 
absence  on  limited  leave,  which  it  is  not  only  fair  but  desirable  that  he  should  occa- 
sionally take ; hut  on  the  other  hand,  I think  that  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  or 
Embassy,  vvho  occupies  his  place  ought  to  be  remunerated  for  his  increased 
trouble  and  responsibilitv.  I do  not  believe  that  Parliament  would  agree  to  pay 
that  sum,  and  leave  the  Minister  without  any  deductions,  and  I was  suggesting 
that  which  I thought  might  be  a minimum  deduction  from  the  Minister. 

1049.  there  any  reason  why  a Foreis;n  Minister,  absent  with  leave  from  his 
post,  should  have  any  deduction  made  from  his  salary,  when  other  branches  of 
the  public  service,  for  example,  a military  officer,  may  be  absent  on  leave,  and  not 
be  mulcted  any  part  of  his  pay? — I see  no  reason  why  he  should  ; but  he 
alwavs  has  been  ; and  1 was  proposing  only  such  an  amelioration  of  his  condition 
as  I believe  would  be  practicable  ; not  exactly  wbat  f thinlc  would  be  just. 

1050.  The  ground  of  the  deduction  is,  I believe,  that  he  is  subject  to  less 
expense  by  not  having  to  give  representations,  or  ffetes,  or  entertainments,  during 
the  time  of  his  absence  ? — That  I believe  is  the  ground  of  it ; but  I think  it  is 
generally  fallacious ; certainly  he  does  not  give  dinners  when  absent,  but  he- 
cannot  well  reduce  Jiis  establishment ; he  cannot  sell  his  horses  or  turn  away  his 
servants,  and  the  dead  weight  of  his  expenses  remains  the  same. 

1051.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  ordinarily  practicable  for  a Minister  greatly 
ti)  diminish  the  expenses  of  bis  establishment  during  his  absence,  although  he 
lives  at  his  residence  during  no  part  of  two  or  three  months’  time  ? — No,  I think 
not,  except  merely  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  ; that  is  the  only  economy  he 
can  efiect. 

1052.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  You  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  evidence 
that  you  thought  the  Secretary  of  State  had  ample  opportunities  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  competency  of  gentlemen  abroad  by  correspondence ; 
is  it  not  the  case  that  the  chief  business  of  diplomacy  is  confined  to  one  or  two  or 
three  places,  so  that  those  who  are  not  in  those  particular  places  have  not  that 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  and  proving  themselves  personally' 
efficient,  and,  if  that  be  the  case,  I would  ask  you  whether  in  justice  to  the  pro- 
fession, there  should  not  be  more  frequent  changes  of  the  position  in  which  each 
gentleman  serves  the  Crown  ? — According  to  the  greater  importance  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted  in  a mission  will  be  the  means  of  ascertaining  more  or 
less  the  ability  of  those  to  whom  it  is  confided,  but  from  every  mission  there  is 
constant  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Of 
course,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  our  foreign  Ministers,  although  I believe 
they  are  very  zealous  and  capable  of  performing  their  duty  satisfactorily  to  the 
public  ; I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  all  of  them  is  equal, 
or  that  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  better  opportunities  I should  make 
a change  in  the  missions  where  the  Ministers  are  doing  well.  If  a man  was  not 
doing  as  well  as  1 thought  he  might  do,  or  ought  to  do,  the  business  of  a par- 
ticular place,  aud  there  was  another  person  who  I thought  was  more  capable,  I 
should  not  have  any  objection  to  exchanging  him,  but  merely  to  do  it  experimen- 
tally I should  not  think  desirable;  it  would  entail  a great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  on  the^Minister,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  public  service  requires  that.. 

1053.  Mr. 
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1053.  Mr.  Hankey!\  Do  you  tliink  that  the  allowance  for  outfit  given  to 
Ministers  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  going  out  to  join  their  mis- 
gioris? — They  have  10  days’ salary  before  they  start;  it  entirely  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  journey  ; and,  generally,  the  allowance  for  outfit  is  not  suffi- 
cient. If  a man  has  not  anything,  and  has  to  buy  everything  to  fit  out  an 
establishment,  of  course  the  sum  is  not  nearly  sufficient.  In  my  case,  i think  it 
•was  2,000  Z.  I had  to  furnish  a house  at  Madrid,  from  Paris,  and  send  my 
horses  all  the  «ay  from  Calais,  and  2,000  1.  was  not  sufficient;  but  I should  not 
say  that  it  was  matter  of  complaint. 

io.'54.  John  Acton!]  Are  despatches  marked  “secret  and  confidential’’ 
generally  not  intended  to  be  published  ?— No  ; not  those  that  are  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

1055.  Is  not  that  security  enough  for  a foreign  Government,  and  a reason  -why 
they  should  not  be  unwilling  to  communicate  information,  when  it  is  said  that 
they  are  “ secret  and  confidential  ” ? — ^Yes,  certainly  it  would  be  security  enough  : 
but  then  there  are  other  matters  sent  home  in  despatches  which  are  not  marked 
“secret  and  confidential,”  which  they  nevertheless  dislike  the  publication  of. 

1056.  Mx.  Layardi]  But  the  fact  of  “secret  and  confidential”  being  marked 
upon  a de.-sp'atcli  does  not  positively  preclude  the  Goveinment  from  giving  it  pub- 
licity?— Certainly  not. 

1057.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  whole  annual 
amount  which  the  Paris  embassy  costs  the  country,  including  a reasonable  interest 

on  the  original  expenditure  on  the  bouse: — No,  I do  not. 

1058.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  the  fact  of  Paris  being  brought  so 
near  to  London  by  the  telegraph  does  not  render  the  Paris  embassy  rather  less 
important  than  it  formerly  was  ?~No,  I do  not  think  it  docs. 

10.59.  Supposing  that  the  ambassador  was  called  away  from  Paris  for  six 
months,  and  that  a charge-d’atTUires  was  in  charge,  do  not  you  suppose  that  that 
charg6-craff-aires,  from  being  able  to  refer  at  any  moment  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
would  really  carry  on  the  business  at  the  embassy  just  as  well  as  the  ambassador  ? 
—I  do  not  think  that  be  would  have  the  same  weight  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, nor  would  he  have  the  same  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Emperor. 

1060.  Supposing  that  he  was  well  understood  to  have  the  lull  confidence  ot 
the  people  at  home  and  of  the  Foreign  Office,^  do  not  you  think  that  the  fact  of 
his  representing  this  country  would  be  sufficient  to  give  him  all  due  influence? 

The  fact  of  his  represeuting  this  cimutry  oould,  of  course,  give  weight  to  any 

communications  that  hehad  to  make  direct  from  the  English  Government;  but 
I certainly  do  not  think  that  he  rvould  have  the  same  personal  weight  that  a 
man  of  higher  rank  would  have  ; and  I do  not  think  that  it  would  he  considered 
respectful  by  the  Frencli  Government  to  have  an  inferior  diplomatic  person 
there ; and  I think  that  they  would  make  that  very  manifest  to  him.  and  m a 
manner  bv  which  the  public  business  would  be  prejudiced. 

io6t.  You  would  think,  even  under  a Republic,  that  it  was  still  very  im^por- 
tant  that  a man  of  the  highest  rank  should  be  sent  thither  r~ I believe  that  a 
Republic  would  even  be  more  sensitive  about  it  than  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  that  sending  a man  of  lower  rank  to  a Republic  would  be  resented  more 


by  them  than  the  Emperor. 

1062.  But  supnosing  that  France  were  to  adopt  tlie  same  plan,  and  to  send  to 
us  an  officer  of  lower  rank,  if  it  should  strike  both  countries  that  they  were 
spending  a great  deal  move  money  than  was  necessap-  when  they  might  do  the 
same  thing  l^qually  well  for  less,  by  sending  a person  ot  lower  rank,  do  yo"  tej'™ 
that  it  woSd  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  relations  existing  betneen  the  two 
countries  1-Yes  ; first  of  all,  I do  not  believe  that  the  French  government  would 
doit,  because  it  is  quite  contrary  to  their  precedents  and  their  practice  , they 
would  not,  therefore,  make  it  a general  practice  throughout  their  diplomacy,  and 
they  would  object  to  make  an  exception  by  sending  a person  of  lower  rank  to 
England,  or  receiving  an  agent  of  lower  rank  from  England,  because  it  would 
certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a reciprocal  slight,  and  as  if  toe  same  value  was  no 
longer  attached  to  our  international  relations. 

106s.  Mr,  iJope.]  With  reference  to  sending  representatives  of  lower  rank 
than  is  now  the  custom  to  Paris,  may  I ask  what  vvas  done  when  there  was  a 
republic  in  France  ?-If  I recollect  rightly-hut  I onlyspeak  from  recollection- 
they  made  a particular  point  as  to  the  diplomatic  rank  not  being 
o,47‘  ^ 
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1064.  I believe  they  seut  one  of  their  most  eminent  men  here? — Yes,  they 

1065.  When  you  were  at  St.  Petersburg  as  attache,  did  you  live  with  Sir 
Charles  Bagot? — Yes. 

1066.  In  his  house? — Yes. 

1067.  At  tliat  time  was  it  the  custom  generally  for  the  attaches  to  live  with 
the  heads  of  their  missions  ? — Yes  ; 1 cannot  speak  positively  with  regard  to 
our  missions,  but  I know  it  was  the  case  there ; and  ten  years  afterwards,  when  1 
became  Minister  myself  at  Madrid,  those  members  of  the  mission  for  whom  there 
was  room  used  to  live  in  my  house,  and  they  dined  there  every  day. 

1068.  It  is  slated  that  now  it  is  not  the  practice  generally  for  the  heads  of 
missions  to  give  free  living  to  the  attaches,  I presume  that  that  would  strengthen 
the  argument  in  favour  of  paying  them  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would. 

1 069.  And  you  would  be  ready  to  give  them  a commission  at  an  earier  period, 
in  order  that  their  pensions  might  begin  to  run  ? — Yes. 

1070.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.^  You  would  allow  the  time  to  run  from  their  first 
appointment  ? — From  the  time  of  their  receiving  a commission. 

1071.  You  would  not  give  an  unpaid  attachd  a commission  from  the  time  you 
appointed  him  ? — No;  but  .as  soon  as  he  became  either  third  paid  attachd,  or 
third  paid  secretary. 

1072.  Mr.  Hope.']  You  would  have  him  first  pass  through  a period  of  ap- 
prenticeship. and  then  pay  him? — Yes. 

1073.  Which  apprenticeship  you  would  make  short  ? — Yes. 

1074.  You  were  asked  whether  you  thought  that  power  of  rapid  locomotion 
which  now  exists  ought  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  diplomatic  agents ; you 
have  also  been  asked  questions  as  to  telegraphic  communications  j some  persons 
are  of  opinion  that  telegraphic  communications  have  made  diplomatic  agents 
more  necessary  than  before,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  almost  uninterrupted 
correspondence  which  goes  on;  is  that  your  opinion? — Yea;  I think  that  it 
makes  more  business. 

1075.  It  makes  more  business  to  be  conducted  personally  ? — Yes.  "When  a 
man  used  to  send  a despatch  to  which  he  could  not  get  an  answer  for  three  weeks 
or  a month  it  was  very  different ; but  now,  when  he  can  get  an  answer  in  a few 
hours,  perhaps,  it  creates  more  business. 

] 076.  With  regard  to  the  placing  of  juniors  on  their  first  going  abroad,  I find 
that  Lord  Cowky  expresses  this  opinion;  bethinks  that  all  the  juniors  should 
have  a turn  “at  one  or  other  of  the  great  courts,  by  which  they  will  become 
better  acquainted  with  matters  of  importance  do  you  agree  with  that? — I think, 
as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  those  young  men. 

1077.  He  also  recommends  that  two  years  .should  be  the  utmost  limit  of  a 
residence  at  one  post? — I see  no  objection  to  that,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to 
change  them,  but  it  may  not  always  be  possible.  I should  say  that  that  would 
be  about  the  rule  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  generally  keep  in  his  mind,  to 
be  acted  upon  as  occasions  arise. 

1078.  Would  you  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  going  from  one  mission  to 
another  ? — I think,  when  they  are  sent  on  the  public  service,  that  the  expenses 
of  their  journeys  ought  always  to  be  paid. 

loyg-  With  reference,  to  their  previous  education,  opinions  have  been  given 
before  this  Committee  that  it  was  most  important  that  they  should  have  a good 
English  education,  so  as  to  be  imbued  with  English  ideas  and  feelings  to  start 
with;  is  that  your  opinion? — Yes;  I think  that  is  very  desirable.  I should 
prefer  men  who  had  been  educated  at  a pablic  school,  or  had  been  at  a univer- 
sity, for  there  are  certain  advantages  to  be  derived  there  which  are  not  got  any- 
where else,  and  I allude  particularly  to  the  formation  of  character  ; at  a public 
school  boys  learn  to  be  independent,  manly,  and  unselfish  ; they  learn  too  the  im- 
portance of  public  opinion  which  within  a great  school  or  the  university  is  usually 
as  sound  and  as  powerful  as  it  is  without,  but  they  do  not  there  acquire  the 
knowledge  which  fits  them  for  the  active  business  of  life,  and  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  advance  in  life ; there  are  of  coarse  brilliant  exceptions,  but  in 
general  a boy  leaves  Eton  or  Harrow  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  history  and  lite- 
rature of  his  own  and  of  other  countries,  of  political  economy,  of  geography,  and, 
above  all,  of  modern  languages,  and  some  of  these  deficiencies  must  be  supplied 
before  he  can  enter  the  public  service. 

1080.  May  I ask  you  whether,  from  your  experience,  young  men  who  have 

. been 
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been  educated  in  that  way,  although  they  have  not  acquired  a very  large 

amount  of  positive  knowledge,  have  yet  received  such  training  as  enables  them  

to  acquire  knowledge  with  great  facility  afterwards  ? — That  entirely  depends  ^ 
upon  the  character  of  the  individual. 

1081.  Have  you  not  known  young  men  who  have  come  from  schools  with 

but  little  information  acquired  at  those  schools,  and  who  yet  have  rapidly  acquired 
information  afterwards?— As  I have  said,  that  depends  upon  themselves;  if 
a man  becomes  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  and  is  earnestly  desirous  to  repair 
it,  then  he  may  do  so.  u t-  1 

1082.  You  stated  that  you  attached  great  importance  to  speaking  the  French 
language? — Yes. 

1083.  Do  you  think  the  power  of  doing  that  can  be  acquired  with  facility  after 
a young  man  has  been  appointed  to  a mission  abroad;  or  do  you  think  it  is 
necessary  that  he  sbonld  acquire  fluency  in  speaking  before  he  goes  to  his  first 
mission? — I think  that  if  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  language,  andean  read 
and  translate  it  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  he  is  then  thrown  into  society 

■where  the  language  is  spoken,  he  will  very  soon  acquire  it.  He  generally  goes  to 

Harrow  or  to  Eton  with  a tolerable  knowledge  of  French,  and,  if  he  forgets 
it  there,  he  is  able  to  recover  it  in  the  position  1 have  supposed. 

1084.  You  would  not  interrupt  the  home  education  for  the  mere  purpose  of 

enabling  him  to  acquire  fluency  in  speaking? — No.  ^ ^ 

1085.  V/ith  reference  to  the  disinclination  of  our  attaches  to  go  into  foreign 
society  abroad,  which  I understand  is  complained  of,  do  you  consider  that  that 
arises  partly  from  our  insular  habits,  and  that  young  Englishmen  do  not  naturally 
consort  with  the  French  ?— That  is  a complaint  often  made  of  Englishmen,  but 
I think  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  quite  as  much  made  at  home  as  it  is  abroad  ; 
it  is  a complaint  particularly  loud  now  about  young  gentlemen ; and  when  a 
man  goes  to  a foreign  town,  where  he  knows  nobody,  and  the  society  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  him,  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  I think,  that  he  shbalcl  prefer  staying 
at  home  or  going  to  a club  ; I do  not  think  there  is  any  more ‘disinclination  on 
the  part  of  young  Englishmen  than  on  the  part  of  others  to  miic  in  society. 

1086.  In  short,  vour  experience  does  not  exactly  bear  out  the  charge  that  is 
made  against  the  young  men  ?— I think  that,  in  general,  they  are  not  particularly 
fond  of  going  into  society,  and  indeed  I did  once  consider  it  necessary  to  send 
out  a circular  admonishing  the  attaches,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  go  into  society, 
not  so  much  to  amuse  themselves,  as  to  afford  information  to  their  chief. 

1087.  You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to  employing  persons  m the  diplo- 
matic service  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  diplomacy;  an  opinion  is  enter- 
tained by  some,  that  a professional  negociator,  like  a professional  advocate,  has  an 
advantage  in  conducting  business ; does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that 
he  has  such  mi  advantage  or  not?— I think  that  a man  who  has  had  great 
experience  in  affairs  is  more  likely  to  conduct  them  ably  and  successhiUy,  than 
one  who  is  wanting  in  that  experience,  but  still  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  our  foreign  affairs  that  a man  of  ability,  and  he  certainly  would  be  ot 
ability  who  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  would  not  be  able  to  conduct. 

1088.  There  is  no  special  art  required? — No;  I think  the  special  art  that  is 
required  is  this  : to  be  perfectly  honest,  truthful  and  straightforward. 

1080.  Am  I to  understand  your  principle  as  regards  private  correspondence 
to  be,  that  however  much  correspondence  is  carried  on  by  private  letters  st^- 
cient  should  be  embodied  in  public  despatches  to  leave  on  record  in  the  omce 
the  grounds  upon  which  every  decision  has  been  come  to  Lverytlung,  witnout 
exception;  I consider  that  there  is  no  decision  come  to  by  the 
which  is  given  effect  to  by  the  Foreign  Office,  of  which  there  should  not  be  a 

record  forthcoming  in  the  office.  , , , 2 n.»r 

1090.  As  far  as  jour  experieuoe  goes  that  has  been  the  practice.  Cer- 

'*“1091.  Lord  Sianhyl]  At  the  majority  of  the  missions  abroad  is  there  any 
staff  ^responding  to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  public  office  at  home ; for  in- 
stance, it  a minister  arrives  newly  at  the  Court  to  which  he  is  sent  “ 

find  any  one  there  who  has  had  experience  during  16  or  20  years  of  the  place 
in  which  he  is  ? -Not  as  a matter  of  course.  He  generally  would,  because  he  is  ^ 
certain  that  when  he  arrives  there  first,  it  is  in  consequence  of  a vacancy  having 
been  created,  and  he  would  there  find  a secretary  of  legation,  or 

0.47.  = em  y. 
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embassy,  acting  as  charg6  d’affaires,  ami  who,  therefore,  would  have  a certain- 
amount  of  exijerience  of  the  locality  and  the  business  there  done. 

1002.  But  it  nould  probably  be  the  experience  of  only  three  or  four  years?— 
Of  course  it  would  be  according  to  the  time  that  be  had  been  there  ; but  there 

axe  no  ptvm^ioent  adscripti  gltb(e.  i.-  r , , 

^^93*  There  is  no  person  in  the  position  of,  or  analogous  to  a chief  clerk,  or 
an  under  secretary  at  home,  who  can  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  department 
for  a period  like  a quarter  of  a century  ?— The  only  person  who  could  in  any 
way  do  so,  would  be  the  member  of  the  legation  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
archives.  , ^ 

1OU4.  Their  position  is  a very  limited  one,  tiiat  of  merely  superintending  the 
records  ?— There  is  only  one  instance,  I think,  which  is  in  Paris,  where  there  is 
an  archivist,  but  that  is  on  account  of  the  enormous  mass  of  correspondence, 
that  somebody  is  specially  charged  with  the  care  of;  there  is  no  such  officer  at 
the  missions  generally. 

1095.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  a provision  were  made  to 
have  someone  person,  call  him  by  what  name  you  will,  who  should  be  per- 
manently statioued  at  a mission,  and  therefore  be  able  to  assist  a newly  arrived, 
minister  with  information?—!  do  not  think  that  necessary.  Before  a minister 
goes  to  his  mission,  all  the  papers  are  shown  to  him  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
relating  either  to  the  current  business,  or  to  questions  of  importance.  I think 
he  always  goes  well  informed,  and  he  would  know  what  further  information  to 
ask  for  when  he  goes  there. 

1096.  1 will  draw  your  attention  to  a letter  of  Mr.  Christie  s,  in  which  he 
recommends  something  of  the  chariicter  mentioned  in  the  question  put  by  Lord 
Stanley,  tie  says,  “ there  is  no  legation  in  wliich  there  would  not  be  advantage 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  class  of  clerk,  or  what  is  called  in  the  French 
service  ‘ chavcelier,'  who  lived  in  the  country,  or  not  liable  to  frequent  changes 
of  place  like  attachi^s,  would  be  familiar  not  only  uith  the  language,  but  with  the 
customs  of  the  pUce,  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  minor  officials,  and 
capable  of  advising  a new  minister  in  matters  requiring  local  knowledge,  and  of 
settling-  many  questions  which  only  require  for  settlement  a good  understanding 
with  police  or  other  authorities,  would  keep  the  archives  in  order  among  the 
many  mutations  of  ministers,  secretary,  and  attaches,  and  would  do  much  of  the 
work  usually  done  by  attaches.  There  is  hardly  a foreign  capital  in  which 
some  respectable  Englishman  already  settled  there,  might  not  be  found  capable 
of  filling  such  a post,  and  willing  to  undertake  it  for  a reasonable  salary,  even 
vvithour a prospect  of  advancement;  hopes  of  advancement  might,  however, 
be  furnished  by  occasional  promotions  to  consular  appointments.  The  duties 
of  such  officers  would  of  course  be  more  arduous,  and  require  higher  intelligence 
and  education  in  some  missions  than  in  others,  where  a translator  is  wanted; 
the  clerk  might  also  be  translator,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Brazilian  mission.”  Do 
you  not  think  that  in  some  cases  where  ministers  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at 
once  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  countries  to  which  they  go,  some  such 
permanent  officer  might  be  useful?— Yes,  no  doubt  he  would;  and  there 
was  such  a person  at  Madrid  ; he  was  translator,  and  used  to  take  care  of  the 
archives,  and  he  was  a very  valuable  public  servant;  and  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  all  missions  to  have  such  men,  but  it  would  be  a very  consider- 
able increase  of  expense  which  I do  not  think  is  absolutely  necessary  ; the 
person  to  whom  I have  referred  was  particularly  useful  to  me  there,  as  I always 
sent  a Spanish  translation  of  the  English  notes  that  I addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, I being  responsible  only  for  the  English. 

1097.  Sh  Minto  Fargukar.']  A person  of  that  kind  in  the  Soutli  American 
missions  might  be  very  useful? — Yes;  very  useful  indeed. 

1098.  Mr.  Uope.l  You  seem  to  entertain  some  doubt  about  dispensing  with 
the  office  of  translator  at  home.  I suppose  that  cases  may  arise  in  which  the 
most  accurate  grammatical  knowledge  is  necessary  in  the  interpretation 'of  docu- 
ments at  the  Foreign  Office? — Certainly. 

1099.  And  although  a person  might  possess  a good  general  knowledge  of  a 
language,  yet,  when  he  came  to  weigh  the  full  force  of  particular  words  and 
expressions,  yon  would  be  sorry  to  trust  entirely  to  him  r — Yes. 

. 1100.  Chairman.']  When  you  were  Minister,  had  vou  a private  secretary  ? — 

Yes,  I had. 

1101.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  a private  secretary  should  be  a member 

• of 
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of  a mission,  or  merely  a friend  of  the  head  of  the  mission? — T think  it  is 
desirable  that  he  should  be  ; as  it  prevents  awkwardnesses  if  he  is  a member  of 
the  mission.  In  my  case,  my  private  secretary  was  a friend  of  mine,  a man  of 
considerable  literary  eminence,  but  he  was  paid  by  myself ; there  was  no  allow- 
ance for  him.  After  a little  time,  Lord  Palmerston  had  the  kindness  to  attach 
him  to  the  mission,  and  he  became  afterwards  a distinguished  member  of  our 
diplomatic  service. 

1102.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  a Minister  selecting  both 
as  a compliment  and  as  a means  of  remuneration  the  ablest  of  his  attaches  for 
the'  office  of  private  secretary,  thus  giving  him  a little  more  to  do,  and  making 
him  more  important? — I think  there  would,  if  the  attache  was  willing.  But  an 
attach^  miiiht  not  choose  to  receive  a salary  from  a minister,  and  a minister 
might  hesitate  lo  employ  an  attachd  without  remunerating  him  for  his  labour. 

1103.  Might  it  not  be  advisable  that  in  a large  mission  the  office  of  private 
secretary  should  be  officially  recognised  as  in  our  public  departments  ? — I think 
that  the  private  secretary  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  mission  ; I think  it  would 
save  both  himself  and  others  from  disagreeable  occurrences  which  might  take 
place  ; otherwise  I do  not  see  that  the  Government  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  the  private  secretary. 

1104.  Why  not  pay  for  the  private  secretary  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  or  in  other  public  offices,  where  he  is  indispensable  ? — It  is  .supposed  that 
a foreign  secretary  has  so  much  to  do,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  on 
without  the  assistance  of  a private  secretary,  and  that  is  true  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  neither  of  the  Under  Secretaries  at  the  Foreign  Office,  who  have  a great  deal 
more  to  do  than  our  ministers  abroad,  is  allowed  a private  secretary. 

1105.  %\r  Minto  Farquhar.'l  Sir  Frederick  Lamb  alwaj^s  employed  the  first 
attachd  at  Vienna  as  his  private  secretary,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  first  attachd 
he  selected  the  next  to  him  ? — Yes. 

no6.  Do  yon  not  think  that  that  was  a great  encouragement  to  those 
attaches,  and  likely  to  be  of  essenthl  service  to  them? — Yes;  1 should  tlilnk  it 
was,  if  they  had  no  objection  to  perform  the  duty. 

1 1 07.  Mr.  Layard.l  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  open  com- 
petition for  diplomatic  appointments?  — No;  and  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable. 

1 1 08.  You  do  not  think  that  the  profession  could,  with  advantage  to  the  public 
service,  be  thrown  open  to  general  competition  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  useful.  I do  not  think  that  you  would  get  the  sort  of  individual  that  you 
required  ; you  might  have  a man  who  would  pass  a very  good  examination  in- 
deed, and  yet  not  be  the  sort  of  man  that  would  be  useful  in  diplomacy.  I think 
that  the  safest  way,  and  the  best  way  for  the  public  service  would  be,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  select  three  or  four  persons,  any  one  of  whom  he  might 
consider  fit  from  position,  or  acquirements,  to  hold  a diplomatic  appointment, 
and  let  them  compete  with  each  other,  in  order  that  the  public  service  should 
oet  the  best  of  them.  In  that  way,  I think  you  would  always  have  a person 
sufficiently  well  informed,  and  possessing  a sufficient  amount  of  acquirements  to 
discharge  the  duty  required  of  him  efficiently. 

1 109.  Do  you  think  that  there  could  be  a limited  competitiou  ; that  is  to  say, 
that  a selected  number  of  gentlemen  should  compete,  and  the  best  of  them  have 
the  appointment ? ”~I  see  no  objection  to  that;  the  same  as  in  the  loieign 
Office. 

1110.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar."]  Leaving  tne  nomination  entirely  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  ? — Yes. 
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MR.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1 111,  Chairmanri  I beiiiye  you  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  m the  year 

rind 'since  that  time  you  have  been  employed  at  Constantinople, 
'Washington,  St.  Petersburg,  Florence,  and  in  Switzerland ; you  were  Mimster  , 
Benipotentiary  at  Copenha|en  from  1853,  and  you  were  transferred  to  Madrid 

“ VoV™ now,  1 believe,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague?-!  have 

“liTs?’ How  long  was  it  after  you  entered  the  service  bf  ™ ^ 

onfilnn  • hint  two^or  three  vears  ago  I should  not  have  been  entitled  to  anything, 
when  I left  Copenhagen  I think  I should  have  been  entitled  to  nolhmg,  if  I reco  - 

lect  r’gbtlg^  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  diplo- 

“"m,rDfvTsefSvT5o^^^^^  assimu- 

lated  to  ihose^of  other  ^oivil  servants  of  the  Crown!— I have  not  tto"ght  upon 
that  subieet  • but  I think  lliat  the  lime  for  diplomatic  servanis  ought  to  count,  at 
Sl  o^nSrhoXir  being  paid  at.aehds,  if  not  from  their  first  entrance  into 

n'm  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  inquiry  before  this  Committee  as  to  the 
advisability  of  paying  young  men  such  salaries  as  they  would  receive  if  they 
were  clerks  in  toe  Foreign  Office  on  their  entrance, 

into  the  service,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  improve  the  Diplomatic  Service  . 

T do  not  think  it  would  improve  the  service,  but  I thmk  .it  might  be  fair  to  the 
otg  In  who  are  employ^ed  as  unpaid  attaehds  ; I cannot  say  that  I ever  found 
runpSd  attachd  a less  willing  servant  of  toe  Government  than  a pa, d one 
1 1 Has  the  service  assumed  a different  character  since  you  “tored  ito 
has  it  become  more  of  a career;  and  more  of  a profession  r-I  do  not  thmk  that 
fhei'p  has  been  any  great  change  since  I entered  it. 

1 121  Was  not  it  the  custom  at  that  time,  when  you  first  entered  the  seryi  , 

to  regarf  toe  unpaid  attacMship  rather  as  a matter  of  soeial  convenience,  to 
as  necessarily  employing  a devotion  to  that  particular  service?— I do  not  thuik 
so  ■ I think  that  all  young  men  who  came  into  the  service  at  the  s^e  time 
I did  considered  it  a profession  into  which  they  were  entering ; ^ ^ave  ku 
however,  instances  of  gentlemen  being  attached  to  special  embassies  for  a 
time,  hut  I think  only  one  or  two  instances. 

1122.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  a person  employed  m the 
Diplomatic  Service,  that  he  should,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  seme  , 
be  frequently  transferred  from  one  post  to  another  r—X  thmk  that  it  might  be 
advantage  to  a young  man  himself  that  he  should  see  more  of  the  world  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  several  languages  by  being  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  after,  say,  two  or  three  years’  service.  I think  that  it  would  be 
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at  a large  missioa  like  that  of  Paris,  where  much  business  is  transacted,  that  Sir  A,  Buchanan. 
the  same  men  should  always  remain  there,  and  that  other  young  men  should  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  employed  there  also.  ® 

11 23.  In  the  different  missions  at  which  you  have  been  employed,  have  you 
seen  any  inconvenience  arising  from  the  absence  of  such  a permanent  officer  as 
would  answer  to  the  Chancelier  in  the  Foreign  Legations  who,  I believe,  is  an 
officer  not  recognised  in  oar  service  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that  any  incon- 
venience arises  from  the  absence  of  an  officer  of  that  kind,  generally  speaking, 
but  I think  that  in  Spain,  for  instance,  there  ought  to  be  a permanent  officer 
who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  ; I had  to  carry  on  a 
good  deal  of  business  confidentially  with  different  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  unless  I had  had  some  one  who  could  write  Spanish  correctly,  I should 
have  been  put  to  considerable  inconvenience. 

1124.  Would  not  that  equally  apply  to  Portugal  and  to  the  missions  in  South 
America  where  the  languages  are  not  supposed  to  be  generally  known? — I should 

say  that  it  would  also' apply  to  missions  in  those  countries. 

1 ] 25.  Did  the  person,  through  whom  you  transacted  this  business,  occupy 
any  recognised  position  in  the  mission  r — ^Yes  ; he  held  the  appointment  of  clerk 
and  librarian  to  the  Embassy,  and  also  a commission  as  consul,  in  order  that  he 
might  transact  such  consular  business  as  might  be  required.  ^ This  was  not  the 
case  when  I went  to  Madrid  ; the  office  of  translator  alone  being  then  held  by  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  held  it  for  20  years.  He  was  superannuated  on  account  of 
bad  health ; and  a gentleman,  who  had  been  appointed  clerk  to  the  Embassy, 
was  appointed  translator  also,  at  my  recommendation. 

1 126.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  clerk  and  translator  should  always 
be  an  Englishman? — Yes,  if  a qualified  person  can  be  found;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  Englishman  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language 
to  perform  the  duties  of  translator.  I suggested,  at  the  same  time,  that  a young 
gentleman  should  be  attached  to  the  consulate,  who  might  look  forward  to  be 
appointed  successor  to  the  consul  and  translator  if  he  should  find  employment 
elsewhere. 

1127.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  some  young  resident  gentle- 

man, connected  either  with  mercantile  pursuits,  or  in  some  other  way  connected 
with  the  country,  who  could  be  entrusted  with  that  charge  ?— No,  I should  think 
not ; a gentleman  lately  attached  to  the  consulate  as  assistant  translator  is  the 
son  of  the  consul  at  Bayonne.  He  came  to  Madrid  with  a very  fair  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language.  r ^1 

1128.  What  salary  does  be  receive? — £.70  a year.  The  former  translator 
received  130/.,  and,  upon  his  resigning,  1 proposed  to  Lord  John  Russell  that 
the  librarian  should  have  50/.  added  to  his  salary,  and  be  employed  as  translator, 
and  that  the  rest  should  be  laid  out  in  finding  some  one  to  give  him  assistance. 

1 1 20.  Was  the  Spanish  gentleman,  who  held  the  office  before,  formally  attached 
to  the  Embassy  ?— He  had  been  employed  for  about  20  years  as  translator  to  the 

mission.  , . , • 1 i j • 

1130.  Was  he  paid  by  this  country  r— Yes,  his  salary  was  included  m the 

extras  of ^e^leg^e  which  you  have^had^^f 


this  country,  is  it  your  impression  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  as  well  paid  as  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  other  countries /—Perhaps  it  is;  the 
receive  are  higher  than  those  paid  by  other  countries;  but 
With  all  that,  that  we  are  so  well  paid  ; I do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  I think  that 
; better  paid  on  lower  salaries  than  we  are  upon  higher  ones,  uur 

5 than 
I I am 


foreigners  are  I 

forctetandfo.  extra  expenses, 
the  diplomatic  servants  of  tliis  country?-!  do  not  think  they  do.  although  I 

not  well  acquainted  with  what  they  do  receive.  4;,Onmaiip 

1133.  Upon  the  whole  is  it  the  result  of  your  experience  that  our  diplomaUc 

servani  are  able  to  represent  their  country  vdth  their 

as  the  ministers  of  other  countries?-!  found  that  at  j 

Embassador  was  not  paid  more  than  ! was.  but  he 

gave ; and  at  the  same  time  I found  that  my  salary  was  inadequate  “ “Y 
expenditure.  There  was  more  apparent  show  m the  establishment  of  the  Freno 
Embassador  than  there  was  in  mine.  , 

1134.  Have  you  found  a very  great  difference  m the  expenditure  necessary 
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in  the  countries  in  which  you  have  been  located?— Yes  ; a very  considerable 

differencej^o  diiFerence  is  sufficiently  considered  in  reference 

to  the'salaries?— Perhaps  it  is,  but  I do  not  think  that  a minister  is  paid  suffi. 
ciently  for  the  way  in  which  he  lives.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  spend  less  ; but  I 
have  always  adopted  the  establishment  of  my  predecessor  as  that  which  1 ought 
to  keep ; and  I have  always  found  my  salary  inadequate  to  maintain  it.  I 
think  that  this  arises  very  much  from  the  increased  expense  of  living  abroad. 
VVe  have  not  changed  oar  establishments  while  the  expense  of  living  has  become 

much  greater.  . , • 

11 30.  In  your  experience  has  the  cost  of  living  in  foreign  countries  very 
much  increased  ?-It  has  very  much  increased.  I had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining how  mnoh  when  I was  at  Copenhagen.  The  Danish  Government  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  subject  with  a view  to  the  payment  of  their  own  servants,  and 
if  I recollect  rightly,  it  appeared  tliat  the  price  of  corn  had  risen  in  20  years  60 
per  cent.,  and  almost  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life  from  25  to  45  per  cent. 
A report  was  submitted  to  the  Diet  on  the  subject. 

1 1 37.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  salary  at  Copenhagen  f— £.  3,600 

1138.  Had  vou  anything  additional  for  extras?— I received  4001.  for  bouse- 


rCXlL.  • 1 -r  - 

1 1 39.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  convenient,  and  also  economical,  ii  a house  were 
purchased,  to  belong  to  the  Government,  in  which  the  minister  should  reside  ?— 
1 think  that  a permanent  legation  house  would  be  a great  convenience ; perhaps 
it  would  be  better  that  the  Government  should  hire  a furnished  house,  the  land- 
lord of  which  should  be  bound  to  repair  the  house  and  furniture  from  time  to 


1140.  I believe  the  Government  has  a house  at  Madrid? — Yes,  but  it  is 
unfurnished. 

1141.  Had  you  a house  at  Copenhagen?— No.  It  is  a great  inconvemeace 
to  a minister  to  be  obliged  to  furnish  a house,  especially  if  it  is  a very  large 
house.  At  Madrid  the  house  is  large,  and  I think  that  it  cost  me  from  3,000  1. 
to  4,0001.  to  move  from  Copenhagen  to  Madrid.  I consequently  was  a great 


loser  when  I came  away.  . i • 

1142.  Having  an  unfurnished  house,  you  therefore  did  not  relieve  the  m-coming 
tenant,  so  to  say,  of  any  inconvenience? — Not  of  much.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  a minister  to  find  a house  at  once  ; at  this  moment  I have  taken  a house 
at  the  Hague,  which  was  occupied  by  Lord  Napier,  and  I have  been  obliged 
to  pay  the  rent  for  some  months  before  my  arrival.  Lord  Napier  was  there 
for  six  months  before  he  could  get  a house. 

1143.  I believe  the  house  at  Madrid  has  been  very  expensive  ? — 1 es ; it  was 
taken  at  a low  rent,  for  a term  of  20  years,  tbe  Government  undertaking  the 
repairs;  and  when  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  at  Madrid  he  laid  out  a considerable 
sum  of  money  upon  it.  House-rent  at  Madrid  has  since  become  very  expensive. 
My  Russian  colleague  occupied  a well-furnished  house,  which  was  not  more 
convenient  than  mine,  and  he  paid  1,600 /.  a year  for  it.  It  has  since  been  let, 
I believe,  for  1,200/.  a year  to  a Spaniard. 

1 144.  What  rent  does  the  Government  now  pay  for  their  house  ? — They  only 
pay  400  /.  a year  ; and  as  the  house  is  an  old  one,  it  might  be  bought  for  about 
8,000  /.  I have  mentioned  this  to  the  Government,  but  they  are  unwilling  to 
purchase  it,  and  perhaps  they  are  right. 

1145.  Is  there  not  this  inconvenience  in.  having  a house  the  property  of  the 
Government,  that  it  may  be  loo  large  for  a minister  who  happens  to  have  no 
family  or  but  a small  one,  and  hardly  sufficiently  commodious  for  a minister 
who  has  a large  establishment? — A house  ought  to  be  large,  in  order  to  have 
large  public  rooms  fitted  for  receptions ; and  a house  of  that  kind  generally 
speaking,  has  sufficient  accommodation  for  a family,  though  perhaps  not  always. 

1146.  When  you  first  entered  the  public  service,  was  there  any  examination 
of  attaches? — None. 

1147.  Was  there  any  examination  as  to  any  kind  of  qualifications  for  the 


service?  — None  whatever. 

114S.  Do  you  approve  of  the  introduction  of  the  present  system  of  examina- 
tion ? — I think  it  is  certainly  an  improvement ; but  I think  that  if  a university 
degree  were  accepted  as  a su£B.cient  qualification  for  admission  to  the  diplomatic 
service  a great  many  young  men  might  be  induced  to  goto  an  English  university 
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who  now  prefer  going  abroad  to  learn.French  and  German.  I think  it  would  be  Sir  A.  Buchanan, 
very  advantageous  for  a young  man  to  have  been  at  a university,  and  I regret 
very  much  that  I was  not  at  one  myself.  I began  my  career  at  a very  early  age. 

I was  onlv  eighteen  when  I went  to  Constantinople,  where  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  was  ambassador.  He  employed  me  confidentially,  almost  immediately 
after  my  arrival;  and  1 had,  consequently,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
my  service,  very  little  time  to  educate  myself.  I consider  those  years  to  have 
been  most  useful  to  me,  from  ray  having  served  under  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe ; 
but  still  if  I had  received  an  education  at  college  previously,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  me. 

1149.  Would  you  approve  of  a limitation  of  age  as  to  first  entrance  into  the 
service? — I think  that  a young  man  ought  not  to  enter  the  service  until  he  is 
21  yearn  of  age,  as  he  has  not  time  to  educate  himself  afterwards.  At  Madrid 
my  attaches  were  always  obliged  to  be  in  the  Chancery  from  12  o’clock  until 
three  ; when  if  there  was  not  anything  particular  to  do  they  were  allowed  to  leave, 
hut  they  returned  at  five  and  remained  till  seven.  That  was  the  every  day 
practice ; and  a young  man  who  does  that,  and  is  also  supposed  to  go  into  society, 
has  not  much  time  to  educate  himself. 

1 1 50.  Were  those  gentlemen  generally  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  ? 

—None  of  them  when  they  first  arrived,  but  they  all,  in  a very  short  time, 
acquired  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  translate  Spanish  into  English. 

1151.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous,  if  possible,  to  antici- 
pate that  knowledge  which  they  require,  and  that  every  young  man  should 
know  something  of  the  lanauage  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going  ?— It 
would  naturally  be  advantageous,  but  it  would  be  bard,  I think,  to  expect  a 
young  man  to  be  acquaiined  with  all  the  languages  in  Europe  before  he  starts  in 
the  world  ; if  he  has  a fair  knowledge  of  French,  1 think,  it  is  all  that  can  he 
expected  of  him  at  first,  and  he  will  become  acquainted  by  removal  from  place  to 
place  with  the  languages  of  other  countries.  In  two  years  I think  he  might 
acquire  a fair  knowledge  of  a language. 

11^!?.  Do  you  mean  the  free  use  of  the  language  in  speaking  it  ? — Yes;  I 
think  that  he'  might  learn  10  speak  it  by  two  years’  residence  in  the  country. 

1153.  Is  not  the  free  and  ready  use  of  the  French  language  very  difficult  to 
acquire  late  in  life  ?—  It  certainly  i.s  ; but  I think  it  is  better  that  a man  should 
be  educated  at  home,  than  that  he  should  go  abroad  to  learn  French. 

1154.  Do  you  think  that  the  comparative  inability  of  our  young  men  to 
speak  French  creates  a disinclination  on  their  part  generally  to  mix  in  society? 

—No,  I do  not  think  that  it  has  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  social  life  of 
young  Englishmen,  or  that  it  prevents  their  going  into  society. 

1155.  You  have  not  found  that  the  English  Diplomatic  Service  is  the  only 

one  on  the  comineiit  in.wbich  a complete  command  of  the  French  language  is 
not  considered  a necessary  qualification  r — In  the  first  place  most  foreign 
chanceries  use  French  as  their  language.  All  their  despatches  are  written  in 
French,  but  an  English  diplomatist  is  no  trequired  to  do  this,  nor  is  he  allowed  to 
do  it ; he  is  not  allowed  to  write  any  official  document  except  in  English,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  said  that  he  is  not  required  to  have  the  same  thorough  know- 
ledge of  French  as  foreigners  generally  have.  , ‘ , r 

11^6.  If  he  does  not  know  it  very  correctly  already,  be  has  less  means  ot 
learning  the  language  by  means  of  his  daily  business,  than  if  he  were  a native 
of  any  other  country  ?~Yes.  It  may  be  also  said  that  French  is  the  language  of 
society  in  almost  every  country  except  England.  _ 

IK?  Have  you  seen  practical  inconveniences  result  from  an  incompetent 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  on  the  part  of  our  diplomatic  servants  ?-  No, 

I cannot  say  that  I recollect  an  instance  of  the  kind.  . , 

Have  vou  felt  any  inconveniences  with  regard  to  delays  in  the  payment 
of  your  official  salary  ‘r-None  whaiever.  My  salary  is  always  paid  withm  three 
we4s  or-  a month  after  it  is  dae.  Some  years  ago  this  was  not  the  case,  hut 
the  salaries  ought  to  be  I'eceived  within  a month  after  they  are  due.  _ 

1 1 .so.  Why  should  there  be  any  delay  in  the  payment  of  .he  salap?  r— It  must 
be  the  fault 'of  the  agent  in  the  Foreign  Office  if  d ““t  pmd.  I believe 
that  my  salary  is  transmitted  to  my  banker  immediately  after  my  agei 

receives  it.  • • -l- 

1 160.  Do  you  suppose  that  your  agent  does  not  receive  it  wilhm  a month . 

No.  We  have  to  send  life  certificates  to  the  chief  clerk  before  our  salaries  are 
C.47.  , Q 
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applied  for,  and  he  does  not  apply  for  each  man’s  salary  as  he  receives  his 
certificate,  but  sends  in  a batch  of  certificates.  It  at  one  time  takes  a week  or 
ten  days,  I believe,  before  he  can  send  in  those  certificates,  and  I suppose  the 
Treasury  detain  them  some  days  before  they  issue  the  warrants  for  the  mooey. 

1161.  Do  you  know  whether  in  other  services  they  are  required  to  send  in 
life  certificates  r— I am  not  aware.  Jn  some  services  I believe  that  the  diplo- 
matic salaries  are  paid  once  a month,  and  it  woula  be  very  convenient  to 
ministers  to  receive  their  salaries  once  a month,  as  they  have  a large  monthly 
expenditure.  - , , , . 

ii62-  Are  ministers  occasionally  put  to  considerable  inconvenience  in  the 
payment  of  extraordinaries  ?— They  .were  so  formerly  at  some  missions.  A 
month  before  I left  Madrid  a change  was  introduced  into  the  system  of  paying 
extraordinaries,  and  I was  authorized  to  draw  monthly  on  account  of  extra- 
ordinaries  a certain  sum  for  the  average  expenditure  of  the  month. 

1 163.  Was  that  in  your  opinion  a very  great  improvement  ? — Yes. 

1 164.  Mr.  FitzGerald.']  Was  that  change  a general  one  ? — I do  not  know  to 
how  many  missions  it  has  been  applied ; I have  had  as  much  as  900  1.  to  draw 
for  extraordinaries  in  a quarter,  which  was  a very  large  sum  for  a minister  to 
advance  to  the  Government. 

1165.  Lord  Harry  Fans.]  That  was  previously  ?— Yes. 

1166.  Chairman.]  By  whom  is  the  average  struck;  is  it  struck  by  the 
minister? — I suppose  it  is  arranged  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

1167.  Is  the  sum  sufficient?— I did  not  look  very  much  into  the  case,  as  I 
was  coming  away;  but  I think  it  is  very  nearly  sufficient ; I had  only  to  draw 
about  150  1.  for  extraordinaries  in  the  last  quarter  more  than  the  amount 
advanced  to  me  hv  the  Government. 

1 168.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  The  money  is  repaid  to  you,  is  it  not,  after  a short 
time? — Yes;  according  to  the  old  system. 

11 69.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  Do  you  draw  money  in  anticipation? — I was  entitled 
to  draw  150 1,  on  the  1st  of  February,  150 1.  on  the  1st  of  March,  and'200 1.  on 
the  1st  of  April. 

1170.  When  you  were  entitled  to  draw  on  the  1st  of  February,  was  that  in 
repayment  of  money  advanced  by  you  during  the  month  of  January  ? — It  was 
rather  that  I should  be  in  funds  to  pay  anything  that  might  be  necessary. 
The  first  accounts  would  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  January,  and  then  I 
was  allowed  to  draw  150  1. 

1171.  'Lord  Harry  Vane.]  As. the  sums  were  for  varying  amounts,  T suppose 
that  the  average  of  each  month  was  taken  from  the  averages  of  previous  years  ? 
— Probably. 

1172.  Can  you  state  why  the  averages  should  vary  in  different  months  r — 
In  the  last  month  of  the  quarter  there  would  be  more  accounts  coming  in. 
Accounts  that  are  only  paid  quarterly,  such  as  accounts  for  telegrams,  are  sent 
in  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

1173.  After  all,  although  a system  of  averages  has  been  adopted,  yet  still  the 
amount  must  be  a varying  quantity? — That  is  true;  for  instance,  during  the 
Morocco  war  I had  to  draw  very  largely  for  telegrams,  and  my  extraordinaries  were 
nearly  doubled. 

1174.  In  those  cases  what  was  the  process  adopted ; did  you  apply  beforehand 
for  certain  moneys  to  place  you  in  funds,  or  did  you  yourself  advance  the  money 
for  those  extraorffinary  charges  ?"1  advanced  them  myself;  the  new  system  had 
not  begun  then. 

1175.  What  is  the  practice  now,  since  the  establishment  of  the  new  system, 
with  respect  to  those  extraordinaries  which  are  not  ordinary  extraordinaries  ? — A 
minister  must  advance  the  money,  and  wait  until  his  accounts  are  passed  before 
lie  is  repaid. 

3176.  Is  there  any  delay  before  be  is  reimbursed  by  the  payment  of  any  of 
these  extraordinary  amounts  ? — No,  I think  not  *,  I believe  that  the  accounts  are 
examined  almost  immediately  after  they  go  home,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  quarter  he  is  repaid ; he  probably  advances  the  money  for  two  or 
three  months,  not  longer. 

1177.  If  he  is  paid  monthly  it  is  in  his  power,  supposing  he  is  called  upon  for 
larger  disbursements  in  any  given  month  than  the  ordinary  average,  to  send  in  a 
statement  of  the  amount,  and  to  be  reimbursed  in  the  next  month? — No;  he 
would  have  an  account  current  with  the  Government,  and,  practically,  he  vrouJd 

be 
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be  reimbursed  in  the  next  month,  if  he  did  not  expend  all  that  he  received  daring  Sii  A.  Buchanan. 
the  next  month,  which  probably  he  would  not  do.  “ “ 

1178.  Then  that  current  account  is  not  satisfactorily  arranged  until  the  end  of  ° 
the  quarter? — No;  he  may  receive  more  from  his  monthly  drafts  than  he 
expends,  and  then  that  sum  will  be  carried  to  the  next  account. 

iiyg.vAt  present,  therefore,  there  is  no  grievance  of  a practical  kind  with 
respect  to  advances  which  a minister  is  called  upon  to  make  for  extraordinaries  ? 

— I should  think  not. 

1180.  You  have  stated  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  you  that  you  thought 
that  English  diplomatists  were  paid  rather  higher  salaries  than  foreign  diplo- 
matists?— Yes,  I think  so. 

But  you  also-stated  that  you  thought  they  were  called  upon  to  spend 
more  than  foreign  diplomatists;  can  you  explain  exactly  the  reason  why  you 
entertain  that  opinion  ? — The  only  reason  i have  for  entertaining  that  opinion 
is,  that  I found  the  French  ambassador  lived  apparently  better  than  I did, 
and  that  he  gave  larger  and  more  frequent  entertainments,  though  I believe 
that  he  was  living  within  his  salary,  while  I was  exceeding  mine.  I cannot 
account  for  this  or  explain  why  it  should  be. 

1182.  Do  you  think  that  the  explanation  of  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  more 
expensive  habits  of  Englishmen  ? — I ihink  so  ; their  daily  manner  of  li-ving  is 


more  expensive. 

1183.  More  expensive  than  that  of  foreigners  ? — Yes. 

1184.  Was  your  establishment  larger  than  that  of  the  French  ambassador? 
— Apparently  not. 

1185.  You  have  stated  that  the  expense  of  living  has  very  much  increased 
in  Copenhagen,  is  that  the  case  also  at  Madrid  1—1  believe  very  much  so. 

1 1 86.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  expense  of  living  has  increased  in 
pretty  much  the  same  proportion  all  over  the  continent? — I believe  so. 

1187.  Are  you  aware  of  whatthe  increase  in  the  expense  of  living  at  Vienna 
has  been  ? — I have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  . 

1188.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  salaries  which  were  amply  sufficient,  .in 
former  limes  hardly  place  the  diplomatist  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  was 
in  those  times  ?—That  is  my  opinion. 

1 1 89.  Upon  the  whole,  are  you  not  still  of  opinion  that  an  English  diploma- 
tist, comparing  himself  with  a foreign  diplomatist,  has  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the’niegardliness  of  his  Government  ?— I am  not  quite  sure  of  that ; I was  for 
ftye  years  in  Denmark,  and  I left  Copenhagen,  having  spent  what  means  I had 
of  tny  own,- and  having  sunk  1,000?.;  and  I find  that  the  same  result  has 
attended  my  residence  in  Spain ; I diminished  my  own  fortune  by  1,000  L 
while  1 was  in  Madrid. 

1 iqo  You  had  expended,  out  of  your  own  resources,  1,000  i,  more  than  you 
received  from  the  Government?—!  expended  1,500 L a year  more  than  I re- 
ceived from  the  Government,  and  1,000  1.  of  capital  besides. 

1101.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  greater  expenditure  proceeds  from  the  more 
liberal  mode  of  living  which  has  been  the  established^or  traditional  custom  of 
English  ministers,  rather  than  from  any  other  cause  r— Yes ; I think  that  it  is  very 
essential  that  a minister  .should  see  a great  deal  of  company,  for  he  cannot  other- 
wise become  acquainted  wilh  a great  many  official  persons  whom  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  he  should  know.  He  can  only  become  acquainted  with  them  in  his 
own  house,  and  he  can  only  invite  them  to  it  as  members  of  the  general  society. 

1 102.  Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  found  in  those  capitals  where  you  have  been 
accredited  minister,  namely,  in  Copenhagen  and  Madrid,  that  the  expense 
entailed  upon  you  by  the  reception  of  passing  travellers  was  a considerable  item 
in  your  expenditure  r-It  naturally  adds  a little  to  it,  but  not  materially,;  I 
have  spent  my  money  principally  in  seeing  the  people  of  the  country,  because  I 
think  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a minister  to  have  any  infiuence  m a foreign 
country,  even  in  small  matters,  unless  he  knows  a great  manyper^ns. 

1 1 93.  Does  not  the  French  embassador  or  minister  receive  to  tje  same  degree 
as  the  English  embassador  or  minister  ? — Yes,  1 should  say  he  did._ 

U94.  His  salary  being  of  an  inferior  amount,  generally  speaking  ?—Y  es,  1 


think  it  is.  ......  .m  l*  -li 

1 1 95.  Ha-ve  you  generally  found  that  the  Russian  ministers  are  rather  highly 
p-aid  ?-I  bdlieve  thit  they  are  highly  paid,  and  many  of  them  are  men  of  arge 
fortune.  Mv  late  Russian  colleague  in  Spam  was  a man  of  very  large  fortune. 
_ “ no  and 
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and  I believe  that  the  Russian  Government  waited  for  a considerable  time  after 
his  death  before  they  appointed  his  succes^r,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  find 

another  man  equally  rich  to  take  the  appointment.  i • ^ -j 

1 1 o6  You  stated  in  answer  to  a question  put  to  you  on  the  subject  ot  unpaid 
attaches  that  vou  never  bad  found  any  difference  between  a paid  attach6  and  an 
unpaid  attach^;  that  both  were  about  equally  willing  to  work?— Q-uite  the 


nq7.  Are  they  more  rapidly  appointed  now  to  paid  attach^ships  than  they 

were  before  the  service  became  more  of  a profession  ? Yes,  I think  they  are. 

iiq8  Therefore  in  that  respect  the  atiach^s  of  the  present. day  have  less  to 
complain  of  than  they  bad  in  former  times?— Yes  ; there  are  more  paid  appoint- 
ments than  there  were  when  I first,  entered  the  profession. 

1 iqg.  And  young  men  spend  a shorter  period  of  time  as  unpaid  attaches  than 
they  did  when  you  entered  the  profession  ?— I think  so. 

1200.  Tlierefore,  as  far  as  that  goes,  they  have  less  reason  to  complain  now 

than  formerly  r — Yes,  I think  so.  . . . 

1201  Mr  Layard  ] Will  you  state  what  the  extraordinaries  oi  a mission  are 
for  which  you  are  entitled  lo  draw  ?-That  depends  upon  the  missions.  I think 
at  Madrid  the  extraordinai-ies  generally  consisted  of  postages,  telegrams,  the 
salaries  of  the  chancery  seiwant,  and  the  translator.  There  were  also  pensions 
to  old  servants  of  the  legation- 

1202.  Did  that  include  secret  service  money  ?•— No. 

1203.  I see  that  in  a circular  issued  by  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  missions  to  the  fact  of  private 
messages  and  business  being  transacted  through  the  embassies  and  missions  ?— 


Yes,  he  did  SO.  . . ^ • ..o  - l-  1 

1204.  Was  there  any  cause,  in  your  opinion,  for  that  complaint?  i think 
not ; I think  that  very  few  private  messages  are  sent. 

1205.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  a sketcK  of  the  work  in  a mission  that  is 

thrown  upon  the  secretary  of  the  mission,  and  upon  the  attaches?- Their  prin- 
cipal duty  is  keeping  the  archives,  and  copying.  _ 

1206.  You  stated,  I think,  just  now  that  the  number  of  hours,  durmg'which 

the  attaches  were  called  upon  to  work  at  Madrid,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
five  hours  ? — Yes.  ■ 

1 207.  Is  that  about  the  average  number  of  hours  during  which  they  work  ?— 

I think  that  the  paid  attach^  used  to  come  to  the  legation  generally  at  10  o’clock, 
and  be  remained  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  junior  attaches 
used  to  come  at  12  o’clock,  and  remain  till  three,  and  then  come  for  two 
hours  afterwards ; but  if  there  was  anything  to  be  done  they  remained  all  day ; 
and  on  the  messenger  days,  they  came  at  11  o’clock.  They  were  also  liable  to 
be  sent  for  at  any  moment  that  they  might  be  wanted,  after  dinner,  or  at  any 
hour ; and  they  were  sometimes  in  the  chancery  till  three  or  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  . , 

3208.  Chairman^  Did  you  exact  more  regular  work  from  The  paid  attache 
than  from  the  unpaid  attach^?— No,  exactly  the  same.  When  the  negociatious 
were  taking  place  during  the  war  in  Morocco,  my  attacht^  usqd  frequently  to 
leave  the  mission  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

2200.  Mr.  Layard^  Do  you  think  that  the  work  they  have  to  perform  is 
sufficielit  to  occupy  the  attaches  and  other  members  of  a mission? — I 
think  so.  , 

1210.  "Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  are  the  relations,  between  the 
head  of  a mission  and  the  secretary  of  embassy  ? — That  depends,  I think,  very 
much  upon  the  minister  and  his  -secretary.  The  secretary  of  the  embassy 
ougfit,  properly  speaking,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  chancery ; that  is  his 
special  duty,  aud  any  other  occupation  that  he  may  have  must  depend  very 

• much  upon  the  chief  of  the  mission. 

1211.  Practically,  has  a secretary  of  embassy,  or  a secretary  of  mission,  had 
charge  of  the  chancery?— In  many  cases  he  has;  when  I was  secretary  of 
embassy  I took  the  entire  charge  of  the  chancery. 

1212.  Do  you  approve  of  the  chcular  despatch  of  Lord  John  Russell,  dated 
the  6th  November? — Yes,  I think  that  it  is  a very  proper  circular. 

1213.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  head  of  a mission  a definite 
period  of  absence  every  year  ? — I think  that  if  the  same  rule  were  applied  to 
heads  of  missions  that  has  been  laid  down  for  secretaries  and  attaches,  it  would 

be 
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missions  were  relieved  from  representstion  while  they  were  absent  from  their 

posts,  he  saw  no  occasion  to  make  any  change  in  the  rules  affecting  them.  I 6 May  1861. 

therefore  took  the  liberty  of  observing  that  the  heads  of  missions  were  not 
relieved  from  representation  when  they  took  short  leaves  of  absence,  as  represen- 
tation consists  in  keeping  up  a large  establishment,  having  expensive  servants, 
and  a good  many  horses,  and  all  these  must  be  maintained  when  a minister 
is  absent. 

1214.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  give  to  the  heads  of  missions*a  limited 
period  of  absence!  and  to  continue  their  pay? — Yes  j because  the  tendency  of 
the  present  system  is  to  induce  a minister  to  absent  himself  for  a long  time 
from  his  post,  in  order  that  he  may  break  up  bis  estal)lishment. 

1215.  How  are  the  archives  ke|)t  in  a mission  ? —On  the  same  principle  as  in 
the  Foreign  Office.  If  there  is  no  librarian  a paid  attache  is  responsible  for  their 
being  kept  in  good  order. 

1 216.  You  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  a regular  keeper  of 
the  archives  ? — No;  in  some  missions  it  would  be  an  advantage,  but  it  would 
require  a large  one  to  afford  it. 

1217.  When  the  head  of  a mission  leaves  his  post  for  a time,  where  are  the 
■ archives  deposited  ? — They  remain  in  his  house. 

1218.  Suppose  he  does  not  retain  them  in  his  house? — Then  they  are  deposited 
in  the  house  of  the  secretary  of  legation. 

1219.  They  are  transferred  from  one  house  to  another? — Yes,  they  are,  and 
it  is  very  inconvenient  to  move  them.  I have  seen  the  archives  in  St.  Petersburgh 
moved  twice  or  three  uines  in  the  same  year. 

1220.  Those  archives  which  are  kept  in  the  office  are  important  documents 
and  despatches  ? — Yes. 

1221.  Are  copies  of  the  private  correspondence  of  the  head  of  the  mission 
upon  public  business  with  the  minister  at  home  kept? — No;  such  correspondence 
is  not  known  to  the  mission. 

!222.  You  have,  I suppose,  paid  the  usual  charges  to  a clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office  for  receiving  your  salary  r — Yes. 

1223.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a good  arrangement? — I do  not  think, that  it 
is  objectionable. 

1224.  I believe  you  think  it  necessary  that  a man  when  be  goes  into  the 
Diplomatic  Service  should  have  a small  independent  fortune  of  his  own  ? — Yes  ; 

I think  he  ought  to  have  some  means  of  his  own. 

1225.  yit.- Hanlcey.']  You  stated  that  the  house  at  Madrid  cost  400^.  a year  ? 

—Yes. 

1226.  If  the  minister  was  now  required  to  rent  a house  himself,  could  he  do  it 
for  400  /.  a year  ?— I do  not  think  he  could.  The  American  minister  did  get  an 
unfurnished  house  two  years  ago  for  500/.  a year;  but  in  a bad  situation,  near 
a barrack. 

1227.  That  would  not  have  been  a position  that  you  would  have  considered 
adequate  or  desirable  for  your  mission  ?~No ; I should  have  preferred  a house  in 
another  part  of  the  town ; and  nearer  the  public  offices. 

1228.  What  would  be  the  probable  pric6  that  you  would  have  to  pay  at 
Madrid  for  a house  r — I think  when  the  lease  of  the  present  house  terminates, 
if  the  Government  choose  to  keep  it,  they  mil  have  to  pay  at  least  600  /.  a year 
for  it. 

1229.  That  is  for  a term  of  years?— Yes.  . . 1 •. 

1230.  If  the  minister  had  to  hire  a house,  of  course  he  would  nave  to  take  it 
by  the  year? — No;  ministers  generally  take  their  houses  for  a term  of  years, 
with  the  power  of  giving  them  up  in  three  months  if  they  should  be  called  from 

the  country.  ^ * 

1231.  Can  a minister  take  a house  upon  as  advantageous  terms  in  that  way 
as  if  the  Government  were  to  take  it  for  a term  of  years  ? No. 

1232.  Would  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  rent  he,  in  your  opinion,  con- 

siderable ?— It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that 
point.  , . , 

1233.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantageous  arrangement,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  for  the  Government  to  rent  a house  for  a term  of  years,  even 
if  the  amount  paid  is  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  minister  ? Yes. 

0.47-  «3  , ’^34.  Do 
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1234.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  interests  t_ 

^**^23'!  Do  you  consider  the  present  arrangement  under  which  a minister  may 
arriwe  at  one  of  those  places  where  there  is  no  official  residence  a disadvauta- 
Eeous  one  for  the  public  interest  ?— Yes.  ^ -r-  u 

1236  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  a good  arrangement  if  a house  were 
taken  totally  unfurnished  2-1,  think  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  taken  far- 

“'taqy.  .Is  not  a minister  put  to  very  considerable  and  needless  expense  by 
'haviog  to  furnish  a house  at  every  mission  to  which  he  is  sent . C/ertainly, 
because  he  loses  50  per  cent,  when  he  sells  his  furniture. 

1238.  Is  the  allowance  for  outfit  sufficient  to  meet  that?— No,  not  nearly 

sufficient  to  meet  it.  ^ , 2.  1.  nr  1 -j  ■■ 

1230.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  outfit  when  yo“went  to  Madrid  r— 
One  thousand  pounds  ; and  I suppose  it  cost  me  between  3,0002.  and  4,000 1.  to 

get  into  my  house.  i , ..  i i 

^ 1240.  And  you  did  not  consider  that,  having  expended  that  money,  you  had 
laid  out  money  to  any  unnecessary  degree  ?— Nm  certainly  not. 

1241.  What  you  expended  was  necessary  ? — Yes. 

1242.  1 beUeye  you  had  to  advance  0002.  lately  for  exha  expenses  2-Yes. 

1243.  How  soon  were  you  repaid  that  money  ? Within  three  months. 

1244.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  you  have  had  ^to  borrow  money  at  Madrid, 

and  to  pay  interest  upon  the  money  bon’owed  2 — Yes,  it  has,  _ _ 

1245.  bo  you  think  that  it  is  a fair  arrangement  to  expect  a minister  to 
advance  money  out  of  his  own  funds  on  account  of  the  public  service?.  No; 
but  I think  that  grievance  has  been  redressed. 

1 246.  I understood  you  to  say  that  that  900  2.  which  you  were  called  upon  to 
advance,  was  not  repaid  for  several  months?— Not  for  several  months  after- 

wards.  . 

1247.  Therefore  you  had  to  borrow  money,  and  pay  interest  for  that  money  ? 

—Yes,  .1  had.  i , • 

1 248.  And  even  that  would  not  be  repaid  for  some  months  under  the  existing 
arrangements  If  my  extras  had  exceeded  by  900  L the  allowance  which  the 
Government  makes  me,  merely  to  meet  the  ordinary  extras  of  my  mission, 

I should  have  had  of  course  to  borrow  the  money,  or  to  have  found  it  in  some 
way,  and  I should  not  have  been  repaid  for  three  months. 

•1249.  Practically  that  has  been  the  case  with  you  lately  ?— Mot  since  the  new 
arrangement  has  been  made. 

1 250.  1 think  you  stated  that  during  every  year  you  have  been  a minister,  you 
have  always  had  to  pay  something  out  of  your  private  property  towards  your 
current  expenses  ?■ — Yes. 

1251.  Does  that  same  remark  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  time  you  have  been 
minister? — Yes. 

3.252.  So  that  you  are  a poorer  man  now  than  you  were  when  you  first  be- 
can3e  a minister  ? am. 

1253.  Certain  deductions  are  made,  are  there  not,  from  the  salary  of  the 
minister  during  his  absence  ?— Yes. 

1 254.  And  whenever  he  is  absent  for  a certain  period  of  time  ? — Yes,  one* 
half. 

1255.  Upon  what  grounds  is  that  deduction  made? — Because  he  is  supposed 
to  be  put  to  less  expense  when  absent;  that  is  to  say,  to  no  expense  for 
tfepi'^sentation. 

4456.  Is  it  practically  the  case,  that  a minister  is  able  to  reduce  his  expen- 
diture during  the  time  he  is  absent? — No;  1 have  already  explained  that  he 
cannot. 

1257.  Do  you  consider  it  is  desirable  that  the  unpaid  attaches  should  he 
considered  very  much  as  a part  of  the  household  of  the  minister,  and  have  the 
run,  as  it  'iifere,  of  the  minister’s  house  ? — I think  that  a minister  ought  to  treat 
his  attachds  as  fciends  ; not  altogether  perhaps  as  part  of  his  family,  but  very 
much  as  if  they  were  so. 

1 25  8..  Has  any  change  taken  place  in  that  respect  since  you  commenced  your 
career  es,  a very  great  change. 

1259.  What  was  the  practice  when  you  were  attach^in  America?— Hived  with 

the 
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the  chief  of  the  mission,  in  his  house ; in  fact,  I lived  entirely  as  a member  Sir  Buchanan. 
of  his  family.  

1260.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  is  at  all  to  he  6 May  1861. 
attributed  to  the  increased  expense  of  living  at  the  various  courts,  so  that  a 

minister  has  not  the  same  amount  of  money  at  his  command  now  as  he  had 
formerly  ? — I think  so. 

1261.  Have  you  found  that  a difficulty  yourself  ? — Yes:  "when  I -was  charg4 
d’affaires  at  St.  Petersburg,  my  attaches  dined  with  me  every  day,  and  I main- 
tained the  same  system  at  Copenhagen ; but  when  1 went  to  Madrid  I had  a 
large  staff,  and  I found  that  I could  not  afford  to  receive  them  every  day. 

1262.  You  have  been  deterred  from  doing  what  you  thought  advantageous. 

■with  regard  to  unpaid  attaches,  on  account  of  your  great  expenditure,  and  not 
wishing  to  increase  that  expenditure  unduly  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1263.  I think  you  have  stated  that  unpaid  attaches  do  not  remain  so  long,  in 
your  opinion,  unpaid  now  as  they  did  when  you  first  commenced  your  career? 

— I think  not ; but  I cannot  speak  with  great  certainty  upon  that  point. 

1264.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  desirable  that  the  unpaid  attaches  should  remain 
in  that  position  for  above  three,  four  or  five  years? — Certainly  not. 

1265.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  change  the  name  of  the  paid  attaches  to 
that  of  secretaries?— I think  it  would,  inasmuch  as  young  men  occupying  the 
.same  position  in  other  legations  have  the  title  of  secretary,  and  assume  a 
superiority  over  the  attaches  to  English  legations,  which  they  ought  not  to  do. 

1266.  You  think  that  it  would  be  considered  an  advantage  to  the  service  if 
they  were  called  secretaries  when  they  ceased  to  be  unpaid  attaches  ?— Yes,  I . 
think  it  would. 

1267.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.']  Will  you  he  kind  enough  to  explain  how  the  decision 
is  arrived  at  as  to  the  scale  of  outfit  to  be  allowed  to  a minister,  or  is  it  the  fact 
that  he  receives  the  first  scale  on  his  first  appointment,  and  the  second  scale  on 
his  first  change,  and  so  on  ? — Yes ; when  he  is  first  appointed  he  receives  the 

' full  outfit  of  the  mission  to  which  he  is  nominated,  and  if  he  is  removed,  he 
receives  two-thirds  of  the  outfit  which  is  allowed  to  the  mission  to  which 
he  goes.  He  receives  two-thirds  only  on  his  second  appointment,  and  half 
on  his  third  appointment  and  on  any  subsequent  appointment.  It  is  not  a fair 
arrangement,  because  much  depends  upon  whether  a man  begins  at  a large 
mission  or  a small  one.  I was  appointed  originally  to  Switzerland,  and  I received 
I think,  900 1.  for  my  outfit:  I was  then  removed  to  Copenhagen,  when  I received 
two-thirds  of,  I think,  1,100  Z. 

1268.  Upon  your  removal  to  your  mission,  of  course  you  were  put  to  a great 
expense  3 did  you  only  then  get  the  reduced  amount? — Yes;  when  I went  to 
Madrid  I only  received  1,000  Z.,  instead  of  2,000  Z.  It  is  true  that  I carried 
some  plate  with  me,  which  I had  procured  at  first. 

1 269.  It  may  easily  happen,  may  it  not,  that  a rem  oval,  if  it  is  from  one  place 
to  another,  where  the  salary  is  the’same,  may  be  an  absolute  loss  to  the  minister 
who  is  appointed?— Yes,  certainly.  In  moving  now  from  Madrid  to  Copen- 
hagen I shall  receive  650  I for  outfit,  and  it  will  nearly  cost  me  that  amount  to 
remove  furniture  and  things  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  sell ; and  my  family, 


servants,  and  carriages. 

1270.  Then  I understand,  in  the  case  of  your  own  removal,  you  have  lost 
considerably  as  to  furniture  and  things  of  that  kind.?— Certainly. 

1271.  Then  again,  on  arriving  at  your  new  post,  you  were  put ' to  great 
expense,  and  the  outfit  you  received  would  merely  he  sufficient  for  the  occasion? 
— Not  sufficient,  certainly. 

12"’2  With  regard  to  admission  into  the  Diplomatic  Service,  do  you  think 
that^the  possession  of  a university  degree,  or  still  more  of  an  honour  in  a univer- 
sity, might  be  fairly  made  the  ground  of  admission  to  the  Diplomatic 
without  undergoing  the  examination  which  is  now  usual? — I think  so;  and  that 
it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  young  men  to  go  to  a university  if  they  were 
admitted  with  auniversity  degree;  after  two  years  service,  they  might  undergo  an 
examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  with  a view  to  their  promo^ 
tion ; but  I think  they  ought  to  be  admitted  at  first  with  a university  degree. 
I think  it  is  rather  unfair  to  call  upon  a man  to  undergo  an  examination  immer 
diately  after  he  has  taken  his  degree. 

1273.  Do  not  you  think  it,  is  likely  that  you  would  get  a better  class  ot 
0.47.  ’ Q 4 
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men  for  the  public  service  if  you  were  to  select  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  at  a universitv,  in  preference  to  those  young  men  who  undergo  an 
examination  for  which  they  are  prepared  expressly,  perhaps  m toe  space  of  only  . 
a few  months  1— Yes,  I certainly  think  so;  I think  that  a university  degree  is 
a much  higher  qualification  than  the  other.  ^ 

1274  John  Acton.']  Has  the  scale  of  salaries  been  raised  in  your  expe- 
rience in  any  of  the  great  foreign  missions  ?— They  were  very  greatly  reduced  at 
one  time,  and  I believe  that  some  of  them  have  been  since  raised ; 1 rather 
think  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  some  of  those  which  had  been 

reduced.  i stated  that  you  were  at  one  time  at  St.  Peters- 

burg •’ do  you  think  that  the  increased  expense  of  living  applies  to  St.  Peters- 
burg as  we'll  as  to  other  place,s?— I believe  there  has  been  a great  increase  m the 
expense  of  living  at  St.  Petersburg  of  late  years,  but  since  I left.^ 

1276.  It  is  at  all  times  a very  expensive  place  to  live  in,  is  it  not? — Yes; 

what  arc  necessaries  of  life  in  St.  Petersburg  are  luxuries  in  other  countries;  for 
example,  a young  man  cannot  live  in  society  at  St,  Petersburg  without  a 
carriage.  - , , 

1 277.  ben  you  were  there  you  were  secretary  of  embassy,  'were  you  not  r — 

Secretary  of  Ie>>ation.  ^ .... 

1278.  Sir  Aftnio  Farquhar^  Do  you  think  that  attaches  could  maintain  them- 
selves without  having  500  1.  or  600  I a year  ?— I think  that  an  attach^  ought  to 
have  at  lest  500  1.  or  600  1.  a year. 

1279.  Mr.  Hope:]  What  was  the  salary  of  the  miftister  when  you  were  at 
St.  Petersburg '' — 1 tiiink  6,000 1.  a year. 

1280.  Should  you  consider  7,000  b a year  sufficient  for  an  ambassador?—! 
think  he  would  be  underpaid. 

1281.  You  have  beeu  asked  as  to  tiie  entertainments  given  by  the  French 
ministers ; do  you  Know  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  the  French  and  other  foreign 
services  to  give  gratuities,  and  to  pay  for  occasional  files  and  other  entertain- 
ents? — It  has  been  said  so;  1 do  not  know  how  far  it  is  true.  The  present 
French  ambassador -at  Madrid  I believe  receives  only  bis  salary.  His  predecessor, 
however,  was  also  a senatoi'. 

1282.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this  Committee  by  Lord  Wode- 
hoose  that  he  considered  the  giving  of  files  was  a matter  of  state  importance 
occasionally  ; are  you  of  the  same  opinion? —Yes  ; but  I think  that  the  principal 
advantage  of  files  is,  that  it  enables  a minister  to  become  acquainted  with  a great 
many  persons,  w’hose  opinions  are  valuable  to  him,  and  whom  he  ought  to  know, 

1283.  1 understand  your  view  to  be,  that,  irrespective  of  any  purposes  of 
•society,  it  is  important,  for  the  general  transaction  of  business,  that  you  should 
have  extensive  relations  and  acquaintances  with  those  persons  who  frequent  the 
capital  ? — Certainly. 

1284.  You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to  the  necessity  of  becoming 

acquainted  with  the  French  language  before  going  abroad  ; I will  read  to  you 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Clarendon  upon  that  subject,  and  you  will  say 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not;  he  was  asked,  “You  stated  that  you 
attached  great  importance  lo  speaking  the  French  language:  Yes. — How  far 

do  you  think  that  can  be  acquired  with  facility  after  a young  man  has  been 
appointed  to  a mission  abroad,  or  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  a young  man 
should  acquire  fluency  in  speaking  before  he  goes  to  his  first  mission  ? I think 
that  if  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  language,  and  can  read  and  translate  it  with 
ease  and  correctness,  and  he  is  then  thrown  into  society  «here  the  language  is 
spoken,  he  will  very  soon  acquire  it ; he  generally  goes  to  Harrow  or  to  Eton 
with  a good  knowledge  of  French,  and  if  be  forgets  it  there,  he  is  able  to  recover 
it  in  the  position  1 have  supposed. — You  would  not  interrupt  the  home  education 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  acquire  fluency  in  speaking?  No.”  Do 
you  agree  with  that  answer  or  not: — I think  so  ; but  I do  not  see  why  a young 
man  should  not  keep  up  liis  French  when  he  goes  to  Eton  or  to  Harrow  ; there 
are  now,  1 believe,  prizes  given  at  Eton  for  French  examinations ; and  I think 
that  young  men  who  are  catididates  for  di])lomatic  appointments  ought  to  bring 
a certificate  from  the  examiner  at  Eton  or  Harrow  that  they  have  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

1285.  If  my  que.stions  were  considered  more  as  directed  to  the  power  of 
speaking  the  language  with  fluency  and  ease,  would  you  sacrifice  the  home 

education. 
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education  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  merely  fluency  in  speaking  the  language  ? Sir  A.  Buchanan, 
— Most  certainly  I would  not.  

1286.  Mr.  Baillk  Cochrane.']  Do  you  consider  that  the  young  men  who  enter  6Mnyi86i. 
the  diplomatic  profession  now  are  more  highly  educated  than  they  were 
formerly? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  difference;  young  men  now  enter  the 
profession  at  a very  early  age.  I had  an  attach^  at  Berne  who  came  straight 

from  Harrow,  and  he  was  only  18  years  of  age ; but  he  became  a very  efficient 
public  officer.  He  has  now  retired. 

1287.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  qualities  which  are  l equisite  for  the  diplomatic 
profession  are  of  a kind  that  cannot  be  tested  by  any  examination  ?— Yes,  cer- 
tainly ; for  example,  [irudence  and  tact  are  most  requisite. 

128^  In  fact  a young  jnan  might  pass  an  examination  now,  and  yet  not  be 
the  most  fitted  to  fill  a diplomatic  appointment?— I think  so  ; a man,  I think, 
must  be  accustomed  to  good  society  before  be  comes  into  the  profession,  if 
he  is  to  succeed  in  it. 

1289.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a minister  under  whom  a young  man  has 
served,  say  for  five  or  six  years,  is  the  best  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
young  man  ?— Yes,  I think  he  certainly  ought  to  be  so. 

1290.  'You  would  be  satisfied,  I presume,  with  the  opinion  of  the  minister 
upon  a question  arisiuii  as  to  the  promotion  of  the  attache  ? — I should,  certainly. 

1205.  With  regard  to  the  outfit,  whenever  you  are  moved  from  one  place  to 
another,  do  you  get  a fresh  outfit,  for  instance,  if  you  have  been  only  t«o  or  three 
months  in  a place  ? — Yes. 

I2q2.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Yom  have,  I presume,  seen  the  e.xaminations 
that  have  taken  place  both  for  the  paid  and  for  the  unpaid  attaches  ? — Yes. 

1 203.  Are  those  examinations,  in  your  opinion,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  r 
— ^Yes,  I think  they  are  very  good.  . 

1 204.  Would  you  admit  a young  man  into  the  diplomatic  profession  without 
any  test  as  to  his  acquirements  in  French  ? — No ; I should  make  him  bring  a 
certificate  from  the  examiner  at  Eton  or  Harrow  that  he  understood  French,  and 

had  a competent  knowledge  of  it.  , • 1 • a ^ 

i'>Q«5  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  without  making  him  ^“dergo  an 
examination  before  the  Civil  Serviee  Commissioners  !-  Yes  ; because  I think  it 
is  unfair  to  ask  him  to  undergo  another  exammatiou  immediately  after  he  has 

nrobably  taken  his  degree  at  a university ; but  it  he  has  not  done  so,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  that  he  should  undergo  an  examination  before  the  (nvil 
Service  Commissioners. 

i2q6  Mr  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  a system 
of  competilive  examination  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  r 

Farquhm-:\  You  would  object  entirely  to  open  competition? 

Tao's  Should  you  object  to  any  sort  of  competition  r— I tbmk  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  select  a certain  number  of  eligible  Persons  for  employment  , 
in  diplomacy,  and  that  the  man  of  the  highest  acquirements  might  then  obtain  the 
appoints  which  was  vacant ; but  I think  that  the  system  of  selection  ought 
to  exist  to  a certain  extent.  ^ 

,200  ChairmaH.-]  Has  the  adoption  of  telegraphic  com mumcations  much 
chaneed  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  foreign 
'scion't  It  reduces  to  a great  degree,  the  responsibility  of  the  minister,  for 
re  cr^oTasrit  instructions  insteld  of  doing  a thing  upon  his  owiirespon- 
he  can  now  happens  that  he  cannot  get  an 

^ ^Z'in  time  and  that  the  instructions  arrive  after  he  has  been  obliged  to  act. 
iToo  HaB  the  general  efiect  of  these  telegraphic  communioations  been  to 
weLLn’the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  mrnrster  ?-I  do  not 

no'°'  Do  yon  think  that  the  rapidity  of  these  and  other  means  of  communU 
cation  at  all  affects  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  diploma  le 
eSishments  r-I  think  not ; inasmuch  as  you  still  require  some  organ  on  the 
Ruot  to  communicate  verbally  with  the  Foreign  Minister.  r *1,  f 

, 30Q  Do  yon  not  think  tU,  in  some  degree,  rt  makes  the  presence  of  that 
organ,  and  the  importance  of  that  organ,  less  necessary  l-I  do 

great  use  cf^  minister  is  to  prevent  , the  necessity  of  wnUen^^ts 

• 0.47* 
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muniCEtions,  and  to  be  able  to  communicate  ititb  foreign  .governmeate 

6 May  1861.  ^^’13^03/  Has  it  not  tended  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  business  ?— I do  not 

know  that  it  has.  3.  i.  t j • • 

1304  Does  not  the  mere  labour  of  sending  telegrams  and  receiving  them 
lead  to' an  increase  of  business?— Yes,  naturally  so;  for  they  are  generaUy 
written  io  cipher,  and  that  naturally  increases  the  labour  of  the  junior  officers  of 
the.  legation  very  much,  as  they  have  to  cipher  and  decipher  .those  telegraphic 

communications.  v . j a-  • • i. 

130=;.  In  the  transaction  of  large  and  complicated  atlairs,  is  not  the  position 
of  a minister  made  almost  more  difficult  than  it  was  before  ?— I think  not ; I 
think  that  upon  the  whole  one  gains  a great  deal  by  telegrams,  though  they 
sometimes  cause  embarrassment;  telegraphic  instructions  are  very. concise,  and 
it  mav  be  difficult ’to  understand  them  exactly;  on  other  occasions  a minister 
asks  for  instructions,  and  he  is  obliged  to  act  before  they  arrive  ; but  upon  the 
whole,  I think  telegrams  are  useful. 

1306.  Mr.  Hope.]  All  this  would  seem  to  point  to  the  greater  necessity  of 
kaviug  able  diplomatists,  men  of  high  character  to  execute  the  office?— 

Certainly.  . ^ 

1307.  It  does  not  in  any  way  dispense  with  the  necessity  lor  that  class  or 

^ persons  ?-r-Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

1308.  But  rather  the  reverse  ? — I do  not  think  that  it  changes  their  position. 

3309.  From  your  knowledge  of  central  Europe,  do  jou  think  that 

there  ie  any  diplomatic  establishments  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  r— I 
am  not  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  that  subject ; I do  not  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  reduce  the  rank  of  minister  at  any  particular  court ; for  if 
you  are  tcT  keep  an  . agent  at  all  it  is  better  in  my  opinion  that  he  should 
enjoy  a high  rank  than  a low  one.  Suppose,  for  example,  at  some  of  the  smaller 
missions  where  it  is  suggested  that  ministers  should  be  replaced  by  charg6 
d’aflaires,  if  the  suggestion  is  adopted  you  would  gain  very  little  generally,  and 
if  the  agents  of- other  powers  are  ministers,  you  will  put  your  own  agent  in  an 
inferior  position,  which  I do  not  think  will  be  advantageous. 

131  Or  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  come  from  a more  frequent 
interchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the . Diplomatic  Service  ? — I think  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  junior  members  of  the  two  services,. if 
temporary  exchanges  were  made  ; I do  not  know  how  far  a system  of  amalga- 
mation would  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Foreign  Office,  or  whether  it  miglit 
not  impair  its  efficiency ; but  as  far  as  the  junior  menibers  are  concerned,  I 
think  exchanges  would  be  very  advantageous ; exchanges  might  he  made  for 
short  periods. 

1311.  Have  you  ever  had  in  your  employment  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Office 
who  were  temporarily  employed  as  attachd’s? — No;  but  Ihave  served  as  an.attachd 
with  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Office,  who  were  temporary  attaches  to  a mission. 

1312.  Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  peculiarly  competent  for  the  duties  they 
had  to  perform? — They  had  been  very  efficient  men  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
were  also  very  efficient  men  with  us ; 1 was  attached  to  a mission  to  which 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  present  permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State,  was  also 
attached  ; and  Mr.  Hellish,  who  was  formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office,  was  attached 
for  some  time  to  a mission  of  which  I was  an  altaehd;  they  were  both  gentlemen 
who  had  been  very  efficient  public  servants  in  the  Foreign.  Office. 

1313.  Have  you  any  other  general  remarks  to  make  as  to  any  change  that 
you  might  desire  to  see  in  the  service  ? — In  the  event  of  any  amalgamation  of 
the  two  services,  I think  it  would  be  unfair  ta  the  junior  members  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  if  the  diplomatic  profession  should  be  opened  to  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  junior  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  should  be 
excluded  from  promotion  in  the  Foreign  Office.  It  would  he  a one-sided 
arrangement  which,  1 think,  ought  to  be  avoided. 


Sir  J.  CramptoH. 


Sir  lToAm  Crawipion,  called,  in  I and  Examined. 

2314.-  Chairman^  WHEN  did-you  enter  the  Dipleinatic  Service:? — In  lS26.- 

1 3 1 5.  When  were  you  first  paid  ? — I was  paid  in  1834. 

1316.  Duping  that  time  did  -you  remain  at  one  place.?— No,  I wasat  seyerffi 

- missioasi;-- 
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inissioDS ; I began  at  Turin  ; from,  thence  I went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  after-  sir  Crampton. 

wards  to  Brussels  ; at  Brussels  I was  paid  attach^,  after  having  been  there  for  

some  time.  • 6 May  1S61. 

1317.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  long  unpaid  service  should  be  exacted 
from  any  body  of  men? — No;  I do  not  think  it  ought  to  be;  it  is  very  dis- 
cout aging  to  a young  map  to  enter  the  professioDj  and  to  find  himself  so  long 
without  being  paid,  or  having  any  real  interest  in  the  service. 

1318.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  remaining  some  time  unpaid  must 
necessarily  be  to  diminish  the  interest  which  a young  man  takes  in  the  service  ? 

— ^Yes-;  and  it  makes  him  ready  to  quit  it  at  any  moment.  When  I entered  the 
profession  it  was'considered  to  be  less  a profession  than  it  now  is’.  I think  that  in 
the  despatch,  by  which  an  attach^  was  apprized  of  his  appointment,  it  was  stated 
to  him  that  it  was  not  to  give  him  any  claim  for  future  advancement ; but  that 
clause  has  been  omitted  in  later  times.  When  I.  was  attached  to  the  mission  at 
Turin  I remember  that  that  was  part  of  the  letter  by  which  my  appointment  was 
announced  to  me. 

1319.  At  that  time  also  was  not  an  attach^  supposed  to  be  regarded  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  minister? — Yes,  he  was;  there  was  a clause  in 
the  attaching  despatch  by  which  the  bead  of  a mission  was  directed  to  consider 
him  as  part  of  his  family ; but  that  has  been  altered,  and  he  is  now  directed  to 
consider  him  as  part  of  his' diplomatic  establishment. 

1320.  There  has  been  a change  then  in  that  respect? — Certainly. 

1 32 1 . If  in  relation  to  that  change  it  was;  thought  tit  to  limit  the  period  of  the 
unpaid  service  to  one  or  two  years,  and  then  to  pay  an'  attach^  some  such  rate 
of  salary  as  he  would  have  at  borne,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  an-  improve- 
ment?— I think  it  would  be  better  that  the  period  of  payment  should  commence 

sooner  than  was-' usual  in  former  times;  • ' 

1322.  Do  you  think  th-.it  the  sense  of  remuneration  in  the  public  service, 
would  carry  with  it  a sense  of  public  duty  ?—  I think  it  would,  and  that  a person 
receiving  a small  salary,  although  not  su;fficient  to  support  him,  and  pay  all  his 
expensesj  would  feel  that  he  more-  really  belonged  to  the  servicej  and  had  some 
interest  in  it,  particularly  if  it  was  understood  that  a proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  was  to  lead  to  future  advancement. 

1323.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  hardship  of 
the  long  period  of  time  during  which  persons  may  remain  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  without  being  entitled  to  any  pension  on  retiring  from  it  ? — ^Yes ; I think 
that  there  are  anomalies  which  sometimes  occur  ; for  instance,  a man  may  have 
been  employed  as  first  attach^  at  some  of  the  greater  missions,  and  have  been 
very  actively  employed,  perhaps  the  person  most  actively  employed  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  mission,  in  very  important  business  and  yet  another  public  , 
servant  who  had  been  named  at  once  secretary  of  legation,  might,  fron*  having 
received  his  commission  at  an  earlier  period,  be  entitled  to  a pension  long  before 
one  who  had  done  the  public  equal  or  greater  service. 

1324.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  diplomatic  pensions  should  be  on  a different 
footing  from  those  of  other  servants  of  the  Crown  r — No  ; I am  not  sufficierrtiy 
aware  of  the  footing  upon  which  other  pensions  are  placed  to  speak  positively  on 
this  point,  but  I do  not  understand  why  there  should  be  any  essential  dift'ereiEce. 

1325.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be'  an  improvement  if  the  rank  m 
our  service  was  assimilated  to  that  of  other  foreign  services  so  as  to  give  to  the 
paid  attaches  tbe  titles  of  1st;  2d  and  3d  secretaries  of  legation  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement,  .generally  speaking,  for  it  is  very  much  • 
the  habit,  in  the  services  of  the  other  great  Powers'  of  Europe  to  have  firsfcand 
second  secretaries ; the  French  have  them,  and  I think  the  Russians  also  have 

Would  it;  in  your  opinion,  be  advisable  to  limit' the  number  of 
unpid  attaches?— No;  I should  think  it  not  advisable,  because  very  often' 
there  are  circumstances  which  cause  the  absence  of  several  cff  the  attaches  at 
. the  sam.«r  time,  and  a mission  might  be  left  inadequately  provided  were  fresh 

appointments  limited*.  . i.  - • u-  x, 

;g27.  Do  you  regard  itas'  a.  matter  of  importance,  that  in  countries-  in  which 
the-authoritjy  of -.the  sovereign  is  saprem£:we  should  be  represented  by  embassy 
rather  than  by  missions  ?—l  think  it  is  important  where  other  Po.wer&  have 
embassies:- that  we*  should  have  themt  too..  , • , r 2 t 

T328-.  Bave-you- found  it  pi^cticafliy  inconvenient  when  It  has  ootbeen 

©.47.  ^ ^ 
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have  seen  it  to  he  so  ; I cannot  say  that  I ever  experienced  it  myself,  but  I have 
seen  the  mconvenience  of  it,  and  have  heard  it  complained  of. 

,220  With  regard  to  the  expendilure  which  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
ministere  at  our  different  missions,  do  you  agree  with  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  on 
that  point?— Ves,  I generally  agree  with  what  I heard  of  his  evidence. 

1330.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  that  point  ?—  1 he  feet  is,  that  there 
have  been  a great  many  reductions  made  in  diplomatic  salaries  since  I have 
been  in  the  profession  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  the  prices  in  most  of  the  coiiti- 
nental  towns  have  very  much  increased ; so  that  the  minister  is  placed  m a dif- 
ferent  position  from  what  he  formerly  was,  a circumstance  which  is  not  sufficiently 
*taken  into  account  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  or  those  who  frequent  it. 

looj.  Have  you  found  very  considerable  differences  m the  expense  of  living 
in  the  different  parts  where  vou  have  been  stationed  ?— Yes ; it  is  always  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  diU'erence  of  expense,  and  the  different  mode  of  living  which 
is  necessary  in  each  place  in  fixing  the  salaries.  h t i • i 

1332.  Do  you  think  the  salaries  are  well  adjusted  for  the  purpose  ?— 1 think 
that  there  has  been  a general  intention  to  adapt  the  salaries  to  the  situations, 
but  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  adjust  them  accurately,  -as  the  circumstauces 
vary,  and  cannot  always  be  foreseen  and  taken  into  calculation.^ 

^333*  Had  you  any  permanent  officer  attached  to  the  mission  at  St.  Peters- 
burg i No ; and  I never  was  at  any  mission  where  there  was  a permanent 

officer  of  any  kind.  , 

1334.  Have  you  ever  felt  the  want  of  one  ?— Yes ; at  St.  Petersburg  it  was 
felt  with  respect  to  the  language,  which  is  seldom  understood,  except  by  persons 
who  have  lived  a great  many  years  in  tlie  country,  although  now  and  then  you 
may  have  an  attach^  who  knows  something  of  it.  1 found  it  very  often  incon- 
venient not  to  have  a person  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Russian 
language.  This  want  has  however  been  supplied,  and  lately  a gentleman  has 
been  appointed  to  the  mission  who  is  conversant  with  it ; he  was,  I believe,  bom 
and  educated  in  Russia ; I have  found  his  services  very  available  and  useful. 

1335-  Tn  what  capacity  is  he  ?— He  is  at  present  temporarily  attached  to  the 
mission ; he  was  attached  some  time  before  I left  Si.  Petersburg,  by  a despatch 
naming  him  “ temporary  attach^,”  with  a salary,  but  exceptionally  with  a salary. 

1336.  Are  there  other  places  where  you  have  been  employed  where  you  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a permanent  officer  of  the  same  kind? — Not 
where  1 have  been  employed.  For  instance,  in  the  United  States,  where  I was 
employed  for  a number  of  years,  I think  it  would  be  unnecessary,  and  perhaps 
undesirable. 

1 33y.  Might  it  not  be  so  in  South  America? — That  may  be  another  question ; 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  desirable  there. 

1338.  In  your  relations  with  the  consuls  in  the  large  empire  of  Russia,  were 
you  content  with  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  consuls  communicate 
directly  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  not  through  the  head  of  the  mission? — In 
some  instances  it  was  inconvenient,  and  tended  to  leave  me  uninformed  as  to 
certain  things  which  took  place  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire;  but  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise,  because  the  consul’s 
correspondence  directed  to  the  minister  at  St  Petersburg  must  pass  over  immense 
distances,  and  through  ihe  public  post. 

1339'  private  couriers  ? — ^None  to  the  consulates ; none  of  them 

except  Warsaw,  are  on  the  road  by  which  our  courier  passes  regularly  from 
London  to  St.  Petersburg ; the  convenience  of  this  was  very  sensibly  felt,  and 
1 got  letters  and  reports  from  the  consul  at  Warsaw  of  what  took  place,  and  was 
able  to  communicate  with  him  by  the  usual  messenger.  On  the  other  hand  news 
from  Odessa  and  Persia  (and  it  was  very  often  necessary  to  hear  what  was  going 
on  there),  had  to  come  round  the  .whole  way  by  Constantinople  and  England, 
and  consequently  reached  me  very  late. 

1340.  Did  you  always  receive  copies  of  all  the  despatches  sent  by  the  consuls 
to  the  Home  Government? — When  there  was  anything  of  importance  in  the 
correspondence,  1 received  copies  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  their  correspondence, 
with  those  consulates  which  did  not  correspond  directly  with  me.  The  Consul 
General  at  Warsaw  corresponded  directly  with  me,  and  also  sent  me  copies  of 
all  despatches  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1341 . Had  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  any  delay  in  the  payment  of  your 
salary,  or,  as  to  any  money  which  you  might  have  advanced  for  extraordinary 

expenses 
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expenses  of  missions?—!  cannot  say  that  I have  experienced  serious  incon-  Sir  J.Crampton. 
venicnce;  but  still,  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  ex[)enses,  I entirely  agree 
with  what  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  has  said.  I have  had  to  advance  money  ® 
occasionally  in  considerable  sums,  and  then  to  wait  for  some  weeks,  if  not  for 
months,  for  tlie  repayment  of  it. 

1342.  You  therefore  think  that  the  recent  alteration  is  an  improvement? — 

Yes ; I have  had  no  opportunity  of  acting  upon  it,  for  it  only  arrived  at  St. 

Petersburg  shortly  before  I left ; but  the  regulation  is  certainly  a right  one,  and 
as  far  as  it  goes  will  remedy  the  inconvenience  complained  of. 

1343.  Do  you  see  any  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  our  missions  without 
any  injury  to  the  public  service? — I am  not  aware  of  any  missions  that  could 
well  he  reduced.  It  would,  however,  require  to  have  been  present  at  the  places 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  the  missions  or  not. 

1344.  In  the  missions  at  which  you  have  been  has  there  been  enough  work 
to  do  ? — The  work  is  often  of  a very  irregular  and  intermittent  character ; 
sometimes  a place  may  remain  for  years  of  no  great  diplomatic  importance,  and 
then  become  suddenly  of  very  great  importance  ; for  instance,  I may  mention  the 
first  mission  to  which  I was  attached,  Turin ; at  the  time  I was  there  it  was  a 
very  quiet  placr,  and  there  was  very  little  to  80  ; hut  afterwards,  as  events  have 
shown,  it  became  and  is  of  immense  importance,  and  I think  that  this  considera- 
tion is  applicable  to  almost  all  the  missions  in  Europe. 

1345.  Might  not  that  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  number  of  missions  when 
a mission  did  become  one  of  importance  ? — A minor  mission  suddenly  becomes 
a point  of  great  diplomatic  importance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  one 
present  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  place ; he  may  not  have  had  very  active 
work  to  do,  but  he  is  prepared  to  be  of  use  when  the  time  comes. 

1346.  Have  you  found  inconveniences  result  from  the  little  habit  of  English- 
men to  speak  French  with  fluency  and  propriety  ? — Undoubtedly  inconveniences 
do  result  from  it,  particularly  in  the  commencement,  when  young  men  come  to 
missions  who  have  not  studied  French  at  all ; it  is  a deficiency  which' discourages 
them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed. 

1347.  At  such  a mission  as  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  might  it  not  make  the 
whole  diflerence  as  to  any  young  man  feeling  himself  at  ease  or  not  ( — Yes, 
altoffether ; he  would  find  society  irksome  and  disagreeable  to  him  if  he  was 
not  a perfect  master  of  the  French  language. 

1348.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a close  interchange  between  the  Diplomatic 
Service  and- the  Foreign  Office  would  be  advisable? — No;  I cannot  see  any 
peculiar  advantage  that  would  arise  from  it ; I would  not  allow  any  obstacle  to 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  an  occasional  interchange  when  circumstances  seemed  to 
require  it;  but  I do  not  see  the  advantage  of  it  as  a system. 

1349.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  methodical  work  of  a great  office  like  the 
Foreign  Office  would  improve  the  general  business  habits  of  a young  man 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  ?— Certainly  ; I think  that  the  regulation  by  which 
an  attach^  was  required  formerly  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  kept  up  strictly 
now)  to  pass  some  months  in  the*Foreign- Office  beforehand,  was  a very  good  one. 

1350.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  advantage  would  be  still  further  increased 
if  a young  man  had  to  work  for  a year  or  two  ^ — Yes  ; I should  say  that  in  a 
year,  he  would  get  into  regular  business  habits,  and  his  efficiency  would  be 
increased  in  many  respects,  as  to  what  is  necessary  at  a foreign  mission.  This 
differs  however  considerably  in  others,  from  the  sort  of  business  that  young  men 
at  the  Foreign  Office  have  to  transact,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  acquisition 
of  languages,  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the  world,  and  getting  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  a foreign  country. 

1351.  In  the  country  in  which  you  have  lately  resided  I see,  from  your  report, 
that  the  interchange  between  the  Foreign  0 ffice  and  the  Diplomatic  Service  is 
complete  ? — That  is  to  say,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for  it ; it  occurs 
from  time  to  time,  but  I do  not  think,  that  on  the  whole  the  instances  of  change 
from  a Foreign  Mission  to  the  Horae  Service,  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  they  have  been  with  us,  certainly  not  in  the  higher  departments.  The 
nature  of  the  Russia  arrangement  is,  that  a diplomatic  officer  returning  from  a 
foreign  mission,  can  be  received  at  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
employed  in  a grade  corresponding  to  his  diplomatic  rank  abroad,  without 
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having  to  pass  throagli  the  inferior  grades  of  the  department.  No  provision  of  ' 
this  sort  exists  with.  us.  . 

Then  1 understand  you  to  sav,  that  notwithstanding  the  faeihties  for 
interdanec  upon  the  whole, ’the  serriee  has  remained  generally  distinct  i—Yesp 
particularly  in  the  upper  grades  ; I am  not  aware  how  often  the  changes  take 
place  in  the  lower  grades,  but  I have-ofteii  heard  my:  Russian  colleagues  explain 
the  maiiBer  in  which  they  were  able  to  go  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  be  received 
into  the  Foreign  Office  in  a particular  grade,  without  the  necessity  of  any  tresh 
appointiiient,  and  that  from  that  they  could  be  again  sent  out  to  a mission,  counting 
their  years  of  service.  In  Russia ; the  time  of  service  is  counted  both  in  the 
military  and  the  civil  service  in  a regular  ratio  ; when  a man  has  served  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  the  service  is  put  to  his  credit  in  whatever  capacity 
he  may  have  served.  . . , 

igsg  Are  the  diplomatic  servants  in  Russia  generally  well  paid  Ihey 
are  • there  is  a scale  of  salaries  which  I sent  home  in  the  despatch  to  which  yon 
have  alluded  ; but  I think, there  is  more  latitude  used  than  in  our  service,  m regard 
to  the  bestowal  of  special  marks  of  the  personal  .favour  of  the  Sovereign  upon 
members  of  the  Di|iloroatio  Service  who  have  merited.liis  approval. 

iriy4.  In  a coiintry  where  Diplomatic  Service  plays  so  very  important  a part, 
of  course  in  relation  to  politics,  arrangements  mig.ht  he  made,  and  might  ba 
advisable,  which  could  not  be  adopted  in  oilier  countries  ? — Yes,  it  can  be  done: 
in  Russia  irrespective  of  any  rules  previously  established, 

1355-  find,  during  your  residence  in  tke  United  States,  that  the  ■very, 

low  remuneration  of  th.e  diplomatic  servants  abroad,  of  that  country  was  matter, 
of  regret  and  objection? — -Yes,  L ihiak  it  was  very  generally  regretted,  for  it 
rendered  the  service  inefficient  in.  some  places,  and  gave  rke  to  a number  of 
expedients  to  adapt  the  service  to  the  emoluments  that  were  not  altogether 
desirable.  • 

1 356.  Have  you  heard  important  personages  in  the  United  States  express  th^ 
opinion  ? — Y'es,  I think  it  was  the  general  impression  that  their  Diplomatic 
Service  was  under-paid,  andmost  important  persons- there  regretted  it  very  much 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  grants  from  Congress  for  these  expenditures  which 
are  regarded  with  a good  deal  ot  jealousy,  from  the  appointments  being  perhaps 
too  much  connected  with  party  politics ; a,  very  strong  opposition  always  was 
made  to  any  attempt  to  increase  the  allowances,  During  the  time  that  I was  in 
the  United  States,  a re-arrangement  of  the  diplomatic  salaries  however  took 
place,  which  put  them  upon  rather  a more  satisfactory  basis,  but  I think  they  still 
left  them  too  low. 


1357.  "Lordi  Harry  Vane!^  You  stated,  1 think,  that  you  would,  not.  recom- 
mend that  auy  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  number  of  the  attaches  ? — Yes.^ 

1358.  It  follows  then,  asamatter  of  course,  that  you  do  not  think  it  expedient 
that  every  attache  who  was  appointed  should  he  paid  immediately  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career?— !No;  I think  that  some  probation  might  be  passed 
advantageously. 

J35y.  Practically,  the  grievance  of  which  there  was  some  reason  to  complain 
at  the  time  you  entered  the  service  that  young  men  remained  a very  long  time 
without  payment,  has  been  redressed,  as  the  period  ducirig  which  they  so  remained 
has  now-  been  shortened  ? — Yes-;  I do.  not  think,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  that 
the  period  is  now  so  long  during  which  an  attache  remains -unpaid,  as  it  was 
formerly. 

L360'  The  period  during  which  you  remained  an  unpaid  attach^  was  eight 
years  Yes,  and  u'pwards.. 

rqfii;  Can  you  say  whether  there  is  any  other  person  now  serving  in  diplor- 
macy,  -who  has  remained  for  eight  years  unpaid?^ — I doubt  it  very  much'; 
the- 5^eiga  Office  List  would  show  that.  When  T said  that  I v/ould  not  limit 
the  number-  of  attaches,  I meant  timt  I would  not  limit  the  poveer  of  the  Secretai-y 
of  Sdate-td  appoint  another  attach6  when  he  was  wanted. 

1362.  CKairimn.']  You  are  probably  aware  that,  in  France  the  number  has 
been  recently  limited  ? — No  ; but  that  may  be  perhaps  exceptionally  necessary- 

1363...  Loyd  You  stated  that,  certain  reductions  had  been  made 

in  the  diplamatin  aeries  ; hut  those  reductions  have  been  again  reversed,. and 
the  -salaries  base  been,  raised that,  is  so,  is  it  natl—Perhaps  so,,  in.  some 

instances ; 
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instances ; since  1 entered  the  -service,  however,  I think  in  general,  the  salaries  sir  J.  Crampton. 
have  been  considerably  reduced.  . i 1_ 

1364.  In  all  the  great  missions,  including  Paris,,  the  salaries  have  been  6 May.  1861. 
liaised  to  the  original  standard? — No;  I, am  not  aware  of  that;  the  salary  nsed 

•tojbe  lljOOO/.  in  -Paris. 

1365.  You  are  speaking  of  avery  remote  period,  ai’e  you  not  ? — Yes ; 25  years 
ago,  or  longer  than  that. 

1366.  It  was  never  11,000 A a year  before  1830.^ — No;  it  was  reduced  to 
8,OOOL,  I think,  at  one  time. 

1367.  And  since  that  period  it  has  been  raised  ? — Yes. 

1 368.  Since  1830  itTiever,  has  been  so  high  as  it  was  before  ? — No. 

1369.  You  have  stated,  1 think,  that  you  had  found  that  there  was  a rise 
'in  prices  at  the  different  places  to  which  you  have  been  accredited? — ^Yes. 

1370.  Have  you  experienced  that  rise  in  prices  since  I had  the  pleasure  of 
being  your  colleague  at  St.  Petersburg  r — Yes,  1 have  had  much  reason  to 
feel  it ; it  is  a more  expensive  place  than  it  then  was.  It  was  always  expensive, 
but  it  is  more  so  than  it  was  before  ; the  prices  have  lately  risen  to  an  exorbitant 
pitch,  very  much,  as  1 understand,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  currency. 

1371.  You  stated,  I think,  that  a permanent  officer  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed upon  your  recommendation  ? — No  ; I do  not  know  that  be  is  considered 
a permanent  officer,  nor  was  he  appointed  at  my  recommendation;  he  was 
appointed  by  Lord  John  Russell  last  year,  under  the  designation  of  “ temporary 
attache.” 

1372.  Was  he  appointed  with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  a situation  of 
that  character  for  the  future  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  that ; he  was  appointed, 

1 believe,  with  reference  to  his  being  conversant  with  the  Russian  language. 

1373.  But  it  is  merely  a temporary  attacb^ship? — Yes. 

■ 1374.  There  is  no  intention  to  esiablish  an  officer  of  a permanent  character 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  Russian  language  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is. 

1375.  M.V.  Layard.']  What  is  the  gentleman’s  name  ? — Mr.  Michell. 

1376.  Is  he  an  English  subject  ? — Yes. 

1377.  Lord  Harry  Vane7\  Did  he  belong  to  a firm  of  that  name  at  Riga? — 

No  ; his  name  is  iVUchell  not  Mitchell.  He  is  the  son  of  a medical  man,  who 
has  long  resided  at  St.  Petersburg  and  is  there  still. 

1378.  Mr.  LayardP\  You  say,  that  he  is  merely  there  as  a temporary  attach^-? 

— Yes  ; at  least  that  was  the  form  of  his  appointment. 

1379.  Can' he  translate  documents? — Perfectly. 

1380.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  present  establishment  at  the' 
mission  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  mission  ? — I think  .that, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  ; practically,  it  is  very  seldom  that  all  the  members  of 
the  mission  are  present ; there  is  almost  always  some  cause  that  prevents  them 
from  being  all  present  at  the  same  time. 

1381.  You  are  satisfied,  upon  the  whole,  with  the  working  of  the  present 
system  ? — Yes. 

1382.  You  stated,  in  your  answer  to  the  circular  : “ I -am  far  from  wishing  to 
be  understood  as  being  of  opinion  that  ameliorations  in  matters  of  detail  cannot 
he  introduced  with  advantage are  there  any  particular  points  with  regard  to 
ameliorations,  that  you  can  mention  ? — ^There  are  some  points  in  which,  I think, 
there  might  be  amelioration  to  the  practical  working  of  the  chancery,  and  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  archives.  They  are  now  continually  moved  from  one 
ffiouse  to  another,  from  the  necessity  of  each  minister  having  a new  house,  and 
sometimes  from  the  want  of  room  in  his  house  ; I should  like  to  see  a place  fitted 
for  the  chancery  and  the  archives  of  the  mission,  where  one  of  the  attaches 
might  always  be  lodged,  and  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  at  a place  li^e 
St.  Petersburg,  where  the  distances  are  very  great,  and  where  it  is  sometimes 
•necessary  to  send  for  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission  at  inconvenient 
hours,  late  at  night,  for  instance,  to  get  a telegram  deciphered;  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience  and  safety  to  have  some  arrangement  of  that  sort. 

1383.  Are  there  'any  improvements  that  you  can  suggest  in  any  respect 
Nothing  occurs  to  me  as  to  the  missions  I have  been  at,  that  I think  requires, 
much  improvement.  I think  that  they  w^ork  pretty  well. 

1384.  Is  the  footing  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  Embassy  is  placed  with 
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reference  to  the  head  of  the  n.teion,  satisfactory  ?-I  hare  always  found  it  to  be 

5SJ".  '•  ‘ 

VV  ould  you  have  as  private  secretary  a member  of  ‘he  mission,  or  any 
other  aenlleman  Iho  was  not  formally  attached  to  it  r-No  ; I should  be  ra.ther 
Other  _ olthnne-h  it  formerlv  prevailed  a great  deal.  A minister 

against  that  system  , . | secretary  for  his  own  personal  business  : but  there 

1 S rgo^roZe  by  which  1 is  not  to  be  employed  in 

''‘'Ssy*' Do  p “think  it  advisable  that  one  of  the  attacks  should  be  selected, 
hv  tbVhead  If  the  ndssion  lo  be  his  private  secretary,  and  to  he  paid  something 
in  addition  to  his  regular  pay!— No;  my  impression  is  that  it  is  not  advisable. 

It  will  depend  very  much  however  upon  the  persons.  s 

,a.S8  I mean,  of  course,  to  leave  the  selection  entirely  to  the  head  of  the 
mi  Sion ’-“so  understand  it,  hut  I think  it  unadvisahle  because  it  might 
Svom  tiie  idea  that  there  was  some  more  coufadeutial  commumca  ion  between 
ttle  head  of  the  mission  and  this  one  attach^  than  the  others.  I believe  m some 
instances  it  iias  given  rise  to  diflicuUies  of  that  sort. 

,389.-  Clwirman.]  What  has  been  your  own  practice  as  to  a private  secretary  - 
— I never  had  a private  secretary. 

,300.  Sir  dfinto  fe5«Anr.]  What  did  you  do  with  reference  to  any  special 
private  correspondence\hat  you  might  have  with  the  Secretary  of  State  r-I 
alvvavs  w hen  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  copied,  got  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
mission  to  copy  it  for  me  ; in  fact  the  practice  was,  that  it  was  always  copied  by 

**''i"5qi  Mr  Lavard.-\  Have  you  found  that  the  custom  of  publishing  despatches 

by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  your 
public  duties  i— Sometimes  there  are  inconveniences  that  result  from  it,  but  it 
depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  despatches  that  are  published. 

1302.  When  you  addressed  a despatch  to  a minister  mai  ked  “ private  and 
confidential,'’  wtis  it  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  published r- 
Yes,  by  putting  the  words  “ private  and  co.itideatiai  upon  it,  I should  mean 
eeneially  that  it  should  not  be  published;  there  are  instances  however  in  which 
despatches  marked  private  and  confidential”  may  be  published  iii  part, 
..omitting  such  passages  as  may  be  of  a confidential  nature. 

1393.  Have  you  ever  had  any  observations  ma<le  to  you  by  foreign  governments 
as  10  the  publication  of  despatches  f — Yes.  , x-  * 

1304.  Do  they  object  to  it  r— Yes,  they  frequently  reprehend  the  practice  as 
necessitating  reserve  in  their  communications  to  British  diplomatists. 

^395-  Mr.  Ban/,rt/.]  I belitve  you  succeeded  Lord  Wodehouse  as  minister  at 

St.  Petersburg? — Yes.  . , xv  x 

1396.  Lord  Wodehouse  has  stated,  that  he  did  not  consider  that  a salary  ol 
700/.  a year  in  St.  Petersburg  was  adequate  to  enalile  a minister  to  live  there 
without  trenching  upon  hU  own  private  means  : do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  . 
— I think  it  requires  a great  deal  of  care  to  be  able  to  live  on  the  salary  at 
St.  Petersburg  ; it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  be  done  ; 1 did  il,  and  I did  not  at 
all  trench  upon  my  own  private  income. 

1307.  Do  yon  consider,  from  feeling  it  necessary  to  limit  yourself  to  your 
official  income,  that  you  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  giving  pvAlic  enter- 
tainments in  the  way'  of  halls,  which  would  have  been  desirable  r— Yes  ; 1 was 
obliged  to  draw  a line  us  to  the  sort  of  entertainments  which  I gave,  mt 
large -fttes  or  balls  at  St.  Petersburg  are  extremely  expensive.  I found  that 
the  other  foreign  ministers  of  the  same  class  as  myself  were  not  m the  habit  ot 
givmg  them;  and  that  they  were  only  given,  in  fact,  by  the  French  ambassador, 
so  that  I did- not  think  myself  called  upon  to  give  them,  nor  could  I have  done 
SO -without  exceeding  the  salary  very  mucli. 

1398.  What  arrangement  was  made  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  time  you 
were  minister,  about  your  house  ; did  you  rent  a house  yourself?  Yes. 

1359.  What 
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13pp.  What  had  you  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  house? — About  1,100/.  a 
year,  which  was  200  1.  a year  more  than  the  allowance  that  was  made  for  it. 

1400.  Did  you  take  that  house  from  Lord  Wodehouse  ? — No ; it  was  not  the 
same  house. 

1401.  Did  you  take  it  as  an  unfurnished  bouse  ? — No,  as  a furnished  house; 
but  it  was  very  imperfectly  furnished,  and  I furnished  it  myself. 

1402.  Was  the  outfit  insufficient  to  enable  you  to  establish  yourself  in  a 
house  ? — Certainly. 

1403.  Was  it  greatly  deficient?— It  cost  me  a great  deal  more,  from  peculiar 
circumstances.  \ had'  been  at  Hanover,  where  I had  a very  large  house,  which 
I had  furnished  ; but  finding  that  I could  not  get  rid  of  that  furniture  without 
an  immense  loss,  1 transferred  it  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  very  expensive.  _ 

1404.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  arrangement,  under  which  a minister  is 
obliged  to  take  an  unfurnished  house  and  to  furnish  it,  liable  to  the  contingency 
pf  being  re-called  or  changed  at  any  moment,  is  an  advantageous  one  for  the 
public  service  ? — No,  I think  it  is  very  inconvenient  and  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  service. 

1405.  Is  it  disadvantageous  in  a pecuniary  sense? — Yes,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  delay  which  occurs  when  a minister  arrives  at  a court,  where  he 
is  obliged  to  remain  for  weeks  or  months  before  he  gets  a house,  during  which 
time  he  is  not  able  to  take  his  proper  position  in  society, 

1406.  Without  purchasing  a house,  do  you  not  think  that  in  most  courts  of 
Europe  a house  could  be  rented  by  the  Government  on  more  advantageous  terms 
than  a minister  could  possibly  obtain  ? — Certainly  I think  so. 

J407.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  such  a residence  should  be  at  all 
events  partially  supplied  with  substantial  furniture,  or  furnished? — Yes,  I think 
that  would  be  a very  desirable  arrangement,  and  an  economical  one  for  the  Govern- 
ment, because  by  taking  the  lease  of  a house  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  it 
could  be  got  much  cheaper  than  by  hiring  it,  under  the  condition  of  being  able  to 
give  it  up  at  any  moment. 

1408.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  hardship  in  the  present  arrangement, 
by  which  a minister  has  to  give  up  a part  of  his  salary  during  the  time  of  his 
temporary  absence?— Yes,'  in  many  instances  it  is  very  hard,  because  the 
■difference  that  he  can  make  in  his  expenditure  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  cover 
the  deficit  that  is  created  by  taking  away  half  of  his  salary. 

1409.  If  a minister  goes  away  now,  independently  of  the  expenses  of  his 
journey,  he  is  positively  deprived  of  a considerable  part  of  his  pay  ? — He  is  so. 

1410.  Without  being  able  to  save  by  any  reduction  in  his  ordinary  establish- 
ment r^He  cannot  reduce  his  establishment  in  the  same  proportion  as  he 
is  deprived  of  his  pay  ; he  may  certainly  dismiss  some  of  his  servants,  and 
keep  his  house  without  any  representation ; but  he  cannot  reduce  his  establish- 
ment sufficiently  to  cover  his  loss. 

1411.  Is  there  not  an  additional  inconvenience,  by  having  no  convenient  resi- 
dence at  a mission  of  any  importance,  that  the  archives  are  necessarily  left  to  a 
certain  degree  unprotected  ?— Precisely ; that  is  what  I have  already  observed. 
What  \ should  desire  with  regard  to  the  archives  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  permanent  place  for  them,  and  some  means  of  protecting  them. 

1412.  When  a minister  is  removed  from  a post,  what  does  he  do  with  the 
archives?— He  delivers  them  to  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  who  is  named  Charg^ 
fi’affaires,  and  this  is  again  a hardship  upon  the  latter,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Legation’  is  probably  lodged  in  a much  smaller  house,  and  keeps  a more  mo- 
derate establishment,  and  he  is  obliged  to  set  apart  a room  for  them,  and  take 
.proper  care  of  them  during  the  whole  time  that  his  chief  is  absent. 

M 1 3.  Can  you  state  that  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  during  the  time  that 
they  are  charges  d’affaires  are  put  to  any  considerable  inconvenience  by  having 
to  take  charge  of  the  archives  of  a mission  until  the  re-appointment  of  another 
.minister  ?— Yes  ; I found  that  when  I was  charg^  d’affaires  at  Washington,  it 
was  very  inconvenient  to  take  care  of  very  bulky  archives  in  a very  small 

lodgmg.  necessarily  incurring  considerable  expense?— Yes,  for  carrying 

dhem,  and  making  other  arrangements  for  them.  There  is  besides  the  risk  of 
destruction.  , t 

iAiK,  It  lias  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  if  a minister  were 
0:47.  ' S allowed 
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allowed  to  have  leave  of  absence  for  one  month  without  any  deduction  from,  his 
salary,  that  perhaps  might  be  a fairer  thing  than  the  present  arrangement ; are 
you  of  the  same  opinion? — Yes.  , , • 

1416.  So  that  if  he  had  leave  of  absence  for  two  or  three  months,  during  one 

month  there  would  be  no  deduction  made  from  his  salary  ? — Yes. 

1417.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  a fair  arrangement  ? — Yes  ; m so  far 
that  it  would  be  a smaller  loss  to  him. 

1418.  You  would  still -perhaps  hardly  think  it  _ quite  adequate  ?~it -would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  Court  where  he  is ; if  be  -were  at  a very  distant 
place,  a minister  would  scarcely  ever  take  leave  of  absence  for  less  than  several 
months.  From  such  a mission  as  Washington  or  St.  Petersburg,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  moving  for  less  than  three  or  four  months. 

1419.  Is  it  not  advantageous  to  the  public  iuterests,  that  a' minister  should, 
every  two  or  three  years,  return  home  for  a certain  time  ? — Certainly . 

14-20.  Are  not  ministers  occasionally  deterred  from  coming  home  on  accounf 
of  the  expense  f — Yes-;  at  all  events  it  is  a very  strong  motive  for  deten-ing 

1421.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  arrangement  does  act  injudiciously  for 

the  public  service  ? — I think  it  does ; it  was  made,  1 presume,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  injurious  practice  of  ministers  staying  away  from  their  posts  for 
very  long  periods.  , • c 

1422.  Could  not  that  evil  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  Foreign  secretary 

refusing  to  sanction  an  extension  of  leave? — Yes;  I think  it  might. 

1.123.  No  minister  can  come  home  without  the  leave  of  the  Secietary  of  State  ? 


ii|24.  Nor  can  he  extend  his  leave  without  permission? — No ; at  the  same 
•time  when  a minister  is  away  from  his  post,  in  England,  and  he  has  no  strong, 
^motive  to  return, -he  is  more  likely  to  press  for  an  extension  of  his  leave. 

1 425.  Then,  fixing  the  period  during  which  there  should  be  no  deduction  made, 

and  after  that  a deduction  made,  you  think  would  be  the  best  way  to  meet 
bolh  the  evils  on  either  side  ?— Yes,  I think  so ; it  would  make  moderate  leaves- 
-of  absence  less  onerous  to  ministers,  and  tend  to  prevent  them  staying  away 
from  their  posts  for  very  long-periods,  ^ 

1426.  Sir  John  Acion.^  Did  what  you  stated  as  to  the  discontent  of  foreign 
governments  to  publishing  a despatch  apply  only  to  European  governments?—’! 
think  the  objection  applies  very  much  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

1427.  They  disliked  it?— Yes;  and  it  is  liable  to  produce  more  difficulties 

there  than  in  any  otiier  country.  ^ 

1 428.  Wliat  is  their  own  practice  with  regard  to  their  own  despatches  r — They 
■publish  very  largely  also. 

1429.  Then  they  roust  feel,  at  other  courts,  the  same  disadvantage  that  our 
diplomatists  do  ? — (Certainly  they  do. 

1430.  Mr.  Layard^  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  education  given 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  with -regard  to  qualifications  Tor  the  dipl(> 
-matic  service? — It  is  true  that 'what  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  ^of  this 
country,  or  what  was  taught  when  I was  at-one  of  them,  does  not  directly  ^0  to 
give  a young  man  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  is -required,  especially  for  diplo- 
macy; but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  him  the  education  of  an  Englishman, 
which  I think  is  after  all  desirable  for  any  public  servant. 

1431.  The  education,  for  instance,  that  is  given  at  Eton  or  at  Winchester  *,  a 
young  man  coming  from  either  of  those  places  would  not  be  capable  of  going  at  ‘ 
once  into  diplomacy  without  having  some  ‘subsequent  instruction  ? — ^He  would 
find  the  inconveniences  of  it  certainly,  as  was  my  own  case;  I went  from  Eton 
almost  directly  into  diplomacy,  and  1 found  that  i had  very  little  knowledge  of 
French. 

1432.  Or  of  general  subjects  ? — ^Not  of  those  which  are  required  for-official 
business ; however,  I had  the  advantage  of  being  employed  for  a.  short  time  in 
a public  office  before  I went  abroad. 

' 1433*  1 suppose  you  would  desire  that  an  attach^  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  history  ot  Europe? — Yes,  the  more  he  knows  of  that -the  better. 

1434.  Those  are  not  matters  of  which  he  has  obtained  much  knowledge  at 
Eton  ? — Not  much  of  modern  history. 

1435,  Do  you  think  that  a university  education  wouldbe  an  advantage  to  an 

attach^  ? — 
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attach^  ? — Yes ; I think  that  that  is  the  best  he  can  possibly  have,  as  a 
foundation. 

1436.  You  would  not  attach  him  to  a mission  before  he  was  21  years  of  age? 
— No ; I do  not  see  the  advantage  of  attaching-  him  to  a mission  before  he  is  of 
that  age- 

1437.  before  he  was  attached  to  a mission,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  submit  him  to  some  test  with  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  French? — Most 
certainly  ; that  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  he  is  to  go  on  with  the  diplomatic  pro- 
fession. It  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  in  the  chancery  for  copying  French 
documents  or  translating  them,  and  .it  is  necessary  for  his  own  position,  if  he 
goes  into  the  world;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  man  who  intends  to 
pursue  the  profession,  because,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  the  business  with  foreign. 
Governments  is  transacted  in  French,  and  it  requires  not  only  a competent, 
but  a critical  knowledge  of  it. 

1438.  Do  you  think  he  can  obtain  a sufficient  knowledge  of  French  after  he 
has  joined  the  mission? — Yes,  if  be  has  got  a foundation  sutficiently  good  to 
enable  him  to  frequent,  the  society  of  a place  where  it  is  continually  talked,  and 
where  a number  of  official  diplomatic  documents  will  pass  through  his  hands  ; 
that  is  the  best  way  in  which  he  can  learn  it,  and  learn  that  sort  of  French  that 
he  afterwards  wants. 

1439.  You  think  that  a good  foundation  in  French  at  home,  after  a thoroughly 
good  English  education,  is  the  great  object? — Yes. 

1440.  And  then  leave  the  young  man  to  perfect  himself  after  he  got  abroad? 
— Yes ; to  perfect  himself  in  diplomatic  French  by  coming  in  contact  with  official 
business  himself. 

1441.  Mr.  Grant  Duff."]  Have  you  found  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  officers  to  go  into  society  ? — On  certain  occasions  ; precisely  from 
the  fact  that  when  a young  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  English 
society,  and  feeling  himself  at  his  ease  in  it,  is  suddenly  taken  abroad  without 
a knowledge  of  French,  he  finds  himself  isolated  from  society. 

1442.  How  was  it  at  Washington  ? — There  the  same  objection  did  not  exist, 
and  1 found  that  they  at  once  went  into  society  there. 

1443.  There  was  no  hanging  back  there  ? — None  whatever. 

1444.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  improvement  since  the 
introduction  of  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners? — Yes;  I 
•think  so  far  as  I have  had  experience,  I have  never,  since  the  examinations  have 
been  established,  seen  a young  man  attached  to  a mission  whom  it  was  found 
necessary  to  instruct  in  the  rudimental  part  of  the  business. 

1445.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  French  and  in  writing  r 


Yes. 

1446.  Sir  Minto  Far(juhar^  You  consider  a good  knowledge  of  French  a sine 
qua  non?— Yes,  more  particularly  ; because  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession it  becomes  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  ; no  business  can  be  transacted  with 
any  foreiun  government,  on  equal  terms,  without  it. 

1447.  Young  men  who  are  sent  out  to  oar  missions,  not  possessing  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  which  is  desirable,  might,  to  a great  degree,  from 
that  circumstance,' have  a disinclination  to  frequent  society? — Yes;  they  may 
feel  discouraged  by  a sense  of  inferiority,  and  the  want  of  being  at  their  ease  m 

the  society  where  the  language  is  spoken.  j , r . 

1448.  Having- felt  that  inconvenience  in  the  first  instance,  mid  therefore  not 
having  gone  into  society,  they  might  afterwards  get  into  the  habit  of  not  frequent- 
ing society? — Yes:  in  most  foreign  places  there  are  some  people  who  speak 
•Enelish.  and  they  would  naturally  fall  into  their  little  circle. 

144Q  Mr.  Layard.]  Is  there  any  attachd  at  St.  Petersburg  studying  the 
Russian  language  ?— When  I first  went  there  Mr.  Adams  was  studying  it,  and 
knew  it  very  well;  he  is  now  second  attach^  at  Paris ; he  was  very  useful  ta 
me,  and  translated  many  documents  ; after  he  went  1 was  rather  at  a loss,  for 
there  was  nobody  belonging  to  the  mission  to  whom  I could  confide  certain 

documents  to  translate.  n • r -c«„i  .. 

1450.  How  have  you  found  the  regulation  as  to  Secretaries  of  Embassies 
making  annual  reports  out?-It  occupies  them  to  a certain  eatent.  I do  not 
know  that  it  has  any  very  decided  bearing  upon  the  business  of  the  mission 

1451.  They  are  in  a position  to  acquire  important  ofhcial  miorination It 
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1,0  doubt  creates  a necessity  for  them  to  make  inquiries  on  certain  subjects 
which  they  might  otherwise  neglect;  it  gives  a Secretary  of  Legation  an  oppor- 
tenity  which  is  desirable  of  distinguishing  himself  by  writing  an  able  paper,  and 

tests^hs  ^bdite  missions  against  it  !— 

rattirmon.]  Have  not  instances  occurred  of  very  able  men  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  being  comparatively  useless  from  their  inability  to  speak 

French  with  ease  and  comfort  r— Yes.  , u ■ ■ » j 

1454  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Suppose  that  a young  man,  when  he  is  nominated 
to  an  Sipointment  as  attachd.  had  received  a university  education  do  you  think 
that  it  would  then  be  sufficient  that  he  should  undergo  an  examination  in  French  ? 
—Yes  • that  I should  think  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

1455  And  for  a paid  attacheship  he  might  undergo  another  examination, 
comprehenffing  other  subjects?— Yes;  more  immediately  connected  with  the, 
diplomatic  profession. 
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Jovis,  9®  die  Mali,  1861. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Sir  John  Acfon. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Farquliai*. 
Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Monckton  Moines. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Ml’.  Layaxd. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Honourable  Henry  Hliiot,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1456.  Chairman."]  I believe  you  are  in  the  Diplomatic  profession  ? — Yes, 
or  rather,  I should  say,  I was. 

1457.  When  did  you  enter  that  profession? — 1 entered  it  as  paid  attache  in 
1841,  having  previously  been  Precis  Writer  at  the  Foreign  Office.^ 

1458.  Were  you  at  once  appointed  paid  attach^,  ■fidthout  having  previously 
been  unpaid  attach^? — I was  never  unpaid;  I was  appointed  paid  attach6  at 
once. 

1459.  Wf's  that  exception  to  the  general  practice  made  at  your  own  request . 
— The  precis  writership  is  a private  appointment,  depending  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  time  being,  and  just  previously  to  a change  of  Government,  Lord 
Palmerston  appointed  me  to  a paid  attach^ship  at  St.  Petersburg. 

1460.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  St.  Petersburg  ?— I remained  there  for 
seven  years ; afterwards  I was  appointed  Secretai'y  of  Legation  at  the  Hague, 
from  whence  I went  to  Vienna  in  the  same  capacity.  I was  afterwards 
appointed  minister  at  Copenhagen,  and  subsequently  at  Naples. 

1461.  You  stated  that  you  were  at  present  not  in  the  profession;  'what  did 
you  mean  by  that? — I meant  that  when  my  post  was  abolished,  I ceased  to 
belong  to  the  active  part  of  the  profession,  as  I received  neither  pay  nor 

pension.  . „ . „ t 1 

1 462  Do  you  still  consider  yourself  in  the  profession  ? — I can-  scarcely  con- 
sider myself  in  the  profession  at  present ; but  I consider  myself  as  a candidate 
for  a future  appointment.  „ 

i46q.  When  did  your  salary  as  minister  at  Naples  cease  t—Ahout  a week 
after  the  fall  of  Gaeta,  which  was,  I think,  about  the  20th  of  February,  I 
received  a notification  that  my  salary  would  cease  with  the  current  quarter,  at 

the  end  of  March.  , • i.-  5 xr.^  i 

1464.  Had  you  received  any  previous  official  communication  .—No , 1 bad 
not  received  any  beyond  being  desired  to  leave  Naples.  I had  left  Naples  by 
order  of  the  Government ; but  I bad  no  intimation  with  regard  to  the  salary. 

1465.  "Were  all  the  members  of  the  Legation  dismissed  from  the  same 

cause  ' — Yes  ; all  together.  j.  . j t 

lu66.  Have  diplomatic  servants,  who  are  thus  summarily  dismissed,  from 

no  fault  of  their  own,  any  recognised  claim  ? -No,  they  have  no  reco^^ 

claim  1 but  each  case  as  it  arises  is  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Secretoy 
of  State  for  the  time  being.  Perhaps  the  case  most  similar  to  ours  was  that  of 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  when  he  left  Russia  on  the  breaking  out  oC  the  war. 

1467.  Do  you  know  whether  a similar  sudden  deprivation  of  office  in  conse- 
quence of  political  circumstances,  with  which  the  agents  feemselves  have 
nothing  to  do,  is  the  practice  in  the  public  service  of  any  other  countoy . -I 
rather  think  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  foreign  services  they  have  what  they  caU 
a class  en  disponihiliti. 

0.47.  ® 3 


1468.  Do 
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ia68  Do  those  persons  receive  any  fixed  salary,  or  a salary  in  proportion  to 
the  office  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  r— I think  they  receive  it  according 
to  the  rank  they  btdonged  to  at  the  time ; so  much  for  a xMinister  ; so  much 
for  a Secretary,  and  so  on.  . , , j-  u j 

1460.  I need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  consider  such  a proceeding  a hard- 
ship '—It  certainly  bears  heavily  upon  the  individual  who  suffers  by  it ; but  my 
case  is  so  entirely  exceptional  that  I doubt  whether  there  has  ever  before  been 
an  instance  of  a Minister  losing  his  post  without  being  able  to  receive  some 
compensation,  either  by  a pension  or  by  a fresh  appointment. 

1470.  How  many  years  of  additional  service  would  you  be  required  to  serve 
to  enable  you  to  receive  a pension  ? — Between  two  and  three  years. 

1471.  When  you  say  that  you  were  a prdois  writer,  were  you  a clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  ? — No,  I was  in  the  private  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

147c.  You  were  never  a clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  ?— No. 

1473.  Is  the  prdois  writership  eonsidered  to  be  public  service  ?— The  person 
who  holds  that  post  is  paid  by  the  public  ; but  he  is  more  in  the  position  of  a 
private  secretary,  or  perhaps  assistant  private  secretary,  than  anything  else. 

1474.  Is  it  not  usual  for  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  appoint  a clerk  m the 
Foreign  Office  to  the  prdcis  writership  ? —Very  often  that  has  been  the  case  5 
but  it  has  been  just  as  often  somebody  unconnected  with  the  Foreign  Office. 

1475.  How  long  were  you  paid  attach^  ? — About  seven  years. 

1476.  From  what  date  would  your  claim  to  a pension  begin  ?—  From  the  time 
of  my  being  appointed  secretary  of  legation;  those  seven  years  do  not  count 
at  all. 

1477.  In  the  different  posts  which  you  have  filled  in  different  places  have 
you  been  employed  together  with  clerks  from  the  Foreign  Office,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  diplomatic  service  1 — No,  never. 

1478.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  any  inconvenience  results  from  the 
paid  attaches  not  having  the  titles  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of  legation, 
as  in.  other  foreign  missions  ? — I have  never  seen  any  inconvenience  result 
from  it ; but  if  they  were  to  be  called  second  and  third  secretaries  it  would  be. 
a gi*eat  advantage  to  them,  by  putting  them  more  upon  an  equality  with  their 
colleagues,  and  also  by  rendering  them  sooner  eligible  for  a pension. 

i-47g,  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  attaches  are  kept  too  long  unpaW  2 
— I think  it  is  very  hard  upon  them  that  there  should  he  an  indefinite  time 
during  which  they  may  remain  unpaid. 

1480.  Do  vou  think  that  any  system  could  be  devised  by  which  a shorter 
period  for  the  unpaid  service  could  be  fixed? — I imagine  that  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  expense.  If  it  were  decided  that  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years 
they  were  to  be  paid,  1 do  not  see  that  there  could  be  any  inconvenience  in  it. 

148  K Might  there  not  be  some  inconvenience  as  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
missions  r — 1 do  not  think  so. 

1482.  For  instance,  might  you  not  then  be  compelled  to  employ  persons  as 
paid  servants  at  missions  where  there  was  really  nothing  for  them  to  do  ? — You 
imght  occasionally. 

1485.  At  what  courts  did  you  say  you  acted  as  paid  attach^?— Only  at  St. 
Petersburg ; and  I think  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  that 
men  are  kept  too  long  at  the  same  post. 

1484.  What  was  your  general  daily  employment  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  paid 
attach^  1— Copying  despatches,  and  keeping  the  archives  in  order.  During 
fidly  eight  months  I was  alone  there  as  single  attach^,  which  kept,  my  hands 
very  full. 

11485,  What  was  the  staff  at  that  time?— At  that  time  the  staff  consisted  of 
two  paid  attaches,  and  one  unpaid  attach^,  besides  the  secretary  of  legation, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  acting  as  charg6  d’affaires. 

1 486.  There  were  four  persons  actually  employed  ? — There  were  four  juniors 
belonging  to  the  legation. 

1487.  Was  there  sufficient  work  to  employ  those  gentlemen  fairly  in  the  daily 
business  of  the  chancery? — The  daily  work  of  a legation  is  very  uncertain,  as  I 
have  seen,  for  example,  at  Vienna;  you  might  have  little  to  do  for  four  or  fiive 
days  together,  and  then  there  w?iS  a weekly  messenger  day,  on  which  we  never 
got  the  bags  made  up  until  two,  or  three,  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with 

all 
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all  hands  employed,  and  then,  for  two  or  three  days  aftei-wards,  two-thirds  of  the 
staff  mischt  be  doing  little  or  nothing.  , , , . 

1488  Would  not  that  depend  a good  deal  upon  the  regularity  of  the  husiness- 
habits  of  the  head  of  the  mission ?— Yes,  no  doubt;  but  we  must  always  be 

liable  to  heavy  presses.  . , i-  r • ' • e,  2 

1480.  It  also  depends,  does  it  not,  upon  the  arrival  of  foreip  couriers?— 
Yes  There  are  things  over  which  you  have  no  control ; perhaps  papers  are 
suddenly  sent  in  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  country  in  which  yon  are 

1400*  Do  those  observations  equally  apply  to  Vienna  and  to  St.  Petersburg  . 
—Yes,  and  I think  to  all  the  legations.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a stronger 
staff  than  is  required  for  the  regular  daily  execution  of  the  business,  in  order 
that  you  may  he  prepared  for  emergencies,  for  you  cannot  call  m help  from 

outside  if  you  want  it.  , , r -l 

1401  lio  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  with 
-respect 'to  the  advantage  of  having  a permanent  resident  gent  eman  to  take 
care  of  the  archives,  holding  a somewhat  similar  office  to  that  of  the  chanceher 
in  foreign  missions?-!  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a good  arranpment  ; 
and  I think  that  it  would  have  a had  effect  upon  the  attaches  in  general. 

140-  In  what  way?— I do  not  think  that  they  would  get  practically  nc. 
-quainted  with  the  contents  of  the  archives  if  they  had  another  person  to  look 

after  them  for  them.  , . ^ *4.  01.  n 

•i4Q<i.  Has  not  some  such  officer  been  recently  appointed  At  St.  1 eters- 
hurg'there  has  been  lately  a translator  appointed,  I believe.  1 am  not  aware 
whether  he  has  any  -other  duties  to  perform.  _ c.  n oU,„.n. 

1404  How  is  the  business  transacted  m the  legation  at  St.  Petersbuig  when 
docZents  require  to  be  copied,  or  to  be  understood,  m the  Russian  hn- 
™age1-At  the  time  I was  there  that  scarcely  ever  occurred.  There  was  no 
•press,  and  no  newspaper  with  a leading  article  that  was  ever  thought  of  being 
sent  home,  and  the  correspondence  with  tlie  Russian  Foreign  Office  was  earned 
on  in  French  on  their  side,  and  in  English  upon  ours.  _ , 

140';  As  far  as  language  was  concerned,  it  was  very  much  like  the  mission 
at  Paris  ?— Very  much  so.  If  any  Russian  document  required  translation  we 
got  somebody  whom  we  could  trust  to  translate  it.  make  it 

® .1406.  Might  not  a popular  change  in  the 
necresary  tLt  some  member  of  the  mission  at  St. 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Russian  language  )— Yes,  I tffink  it 
I should  say,  besides  that,  at  the  time  I was  there  our  unpaid  attachd  had 
mastered  the  Russian  language  very  efficiently ; and 

140-’  You  would  probably  tbmk  it  necessar>'  to  guard  agamst^the  danger  ot 
tbrot^ing  upon  tbe  translator  duties  which  might  be  usefully  discharged  by  the 
regular  lembers  of  the  mission? -Exactly  ; and  I think  it  inuch  better  that  the 
attachfa  should  do  their  own  work  instead  of  having  it  done  by  anyone  for  them, 
irtheh  ownXest,  I consider  that  they  had  much  better  keep  ^ their  work 
14q8  Have  you  never  found  any  inconvenience  either  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  archives  bein-  left  with  nobody  to  take  care  of  them,  or  nobody  hppen- 
ing  torthere  wl  o could  communicate  with  the  Court  ?-There  o“asi<mally 
a Effing  but  not  to  any  serious  extent  It  would  be  for  the 

• ^ 00  rtf  fVip  rhipf  of  the  mission  that  there  should  be  an  officer  such  as 

“Tanr  What  have  you  done  with  the  archives  at  Naples  ?pAu  attaclid  was 
499‘  rtan+ion  at  Turin  under  whose  care  they  are  placed  at  present. 

" ™ secretary  of  Legatiin  at  the  Hague^-Yes 

^rti  Will  vou  describe  to  the  Committee  the  duties  of  a becretary  of 
tZendfa^od  deal  upon  the  staff  of  the  Legation  at  the  tune. 

■«  »»•  "q”*  “ *”■• 
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know  everything  that  was  going  on.  I should  say,  as  a general  rule,  that  that 
has  been  the  case  at  most  missions. 

1503.  Is  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  in  the  service,  generally  regarded  as  the 
assistant  of  the  Minister,  or  as  his  substitute  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability 
to  transact  the  business? -He  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  both  lights,  though 
that  of  substitute  is  perhaps  the  most  important ; but  we  have  long  cases  occa* 
sionally  relating  to  the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  redress,  which  lead  to 
very  long  and  complicated  correspondence;  and  it  is  very  common  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Legation  those  papers,  and  desire  him  to  make  out  a case  for  the 
Foreign  Office  at  home. 

1 .504.  Is  he,  supposed,  rather,  to  do  the  harder  work  of  the  mission  ? — He  is 
supposed  to  do  certain  work,  such  as  the  Under  Secretary  would  do  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  far  as  he  can. 

1 50,5.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  t')  assimilate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
relations  between  the  head  of  a mission  and  the  Secretary  of  Legation  to  that 
of  an  English  minister  and  Ms  Under  Secretary  ?— There  must  be  always  a 
great  difference ; the  offices  are  very  dissimilar  in  many  respects ; and  I think 
it  is  good  that  a Secretary  of  Legation  should  be  employed  in  making  out  those 
cases,  and  that  they  can  be  left  to  him  without  any  inconvenience. 

150b.  Since  you  have  been  a minister  have  you  had  a private  secretary  ?--I 
had  at  Naples,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  attaches. 

1507.  Is  it  advisable,  do  you  think,  that  the  private  secretary  of  a minister 
should  be  more  of  a recognised  member  of  the  diplomatic  body  than  he  is  now? 
— I should  not  say  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  any  change ; the  actual  busi- 
ness of  the  private  secretary  at  most  missions  is  very  trifling,  and  can  be  fairly 
added  to  the  usual  work  of  the  attache. 

1508.  Would  there  be  a danger  that  the  private  secretary  might  he  employed 
on  the  private  business  of  the  minister? — I do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  have 
enough  private  business  tQ  interfere  with  his  work  in  the  chancery  ; and,  besides, 
there  is  a circular  which  distinctly  states  that  he  is  to  perform  his  duty  as  an 
attach^  all  the  same,  whether  private  secretary  or  not. 

1509.  Do  you  think  that  where  there  is  a private  secretary  he  should  be  a 
member  of  the  mission,  and  not  an  extraneous  person? — I see  no  sort  of  objec- 
tion to  a minister  having  a private  secretary  of  his  own  who  has  no  connection 
with  the  mission,  except  that  in  that  way  a person  who  is  not  known  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  who  is  not  in  any  way  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office,  is 
admitted  to  the  archives  of  the  chancery. 

1510.  Might  not  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  an  inconvenience? — 
Yes,  it  might ; but  as  you  have  to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  your  minister  in 
many  tMngs,  you  may  perhaps  trust  to  him  not  to  employ  an  improper  person. 

1511.  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  present  regula- 
tions as  to  the  leave  of  absence  allowed  to  diplomatic  servants  ?— I have  not 
been  long  enough  at  any  place  to  experience  the  inconvenience ; but  the  ref- 
lations would  certainly  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  come  home  fre- 
quently. 

15  j 2.'  In  your  previous  diplomatic  service,  were  there  cases  in  which  you 
had  desired  to  come  home,  and  were  not  able  to  do  so  ? — 1 was  only  a.  year  at 
Copenhagen  before  going  to  Naples  ; and  there  also  it  did  not  affect  me. 

1513.  During  seven  years'  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  did  you  come  home? 
— Yes,  and  I made  some  very  long  absences;  and  under  the  present  regula- 
tions, I should  have  had  my  pay  stopped. 

1514.  Have  the  new  regulations  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  period  of 
absence  ? — X cannot  tell ; they  have  only  been  introduced  within  the  last  year. 

Was  there  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  leave  of  absence  allowed  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession  before  ? — No,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  desi- 
rable that  there  should  be. 

1516.  You  have  stated  that  you  thought  an  attach^  might  be  kept  too  long  at 
one  court;  is  there  not  an  advantage  in  his  remaining  as  a diplomatic  .servant 
at  a place,  so  long  as  fully  to  master  all  the  political  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  and  thereby  be  in  a position  to  apply  that  knowledge  ? — 
I think  it  is  a convenience  to  the  chief,  under  whom  he  is,  to  have  a man  who 
has  been  been  a long  time  at  the  mission ; but,  for  the  individual,  I think  it 
would  be,  on  the,  contrary,  a great  loss.  He  may  be  out  of  the  general  politics 
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of Europe,  and  knows  little,  except  what  concerns  the  particular  countiy  in 
which  he  is. 

1517.  Could  not  the  eril  be  in  some  degree  remedied  by  his  returning  more 
frequently  home  for  a short  period? — Yes,  I think  the  returning  home  is  good  ; 
but  I think  that  the  system  which  the  French  follow  of  changing  them  at  stated 
intervals  is  desirable  for  the  attaches  ; I could  name  from  10  to  a dozen  men 
who,  on  the  average,  have  served  something  like  nine  years  at  the  same  place 
as  attaches. 

1518.  What  do  you  think  would  probably  be  the  injurious  effects  produced 
on  the  minds  of  those  men  ? — There  are  several,  and  first  of  all  the  practice  of 
keeping  them  so  long  at  one  place  confines  too  much  the  advantages  of  seeing 
the  business  at  the  larger  courts  to  the  attaches  who  happened  to  be  sent 
thither  onginally ; if  one  man,  for  instance,  is  named  to  Paris,  and  another  to 
Greece,  and  they  are  each  of  them  kept  there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  I think 
that  the  man  at  Paris  has  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  man  at  Athens,  with 
regard  to  opportunities  of  learning  his  profession. 

j 519.  Is  there  not  also  some  danger  of  a diplomatic  servant  too  long  engaged 
in  one  place  falling  into  particular  factions,  and  adopting  special  views  of 
politics,  rather  than  taking  the  large  and  general  view  of  things  which  would 
be  desirable  in  an  English  minister  ? — Yes ; I think  there  is  that  danger  ; but 
I have  not  witnessed  any  bad  consequences  from  that  myself. 

1520.  Upon  general  grounds  you  would  prefer  that  attaches  should  not  re- 
main too  long  at  any  one  post  ? — I should,  very  much ; but  you  must  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  journeys.  It  would  not  be  fair  on  unpaid  attaches  to 
make  them  travel,  say  from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  order  them  on 
an  equally  long  journey,  without  paying  their  expenses. 

1531.  What  is  the  regulation  as  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  jour- 
neys of  the  unpaid  attaches  ? — They  receive  no  allowance  for  the  expenses  of 
their  journeys ; the  paid  attach^  receives  an  allowance  on  proceeding  to  his 


post.  _ , - Try, 

1532.  And  the  same  with  the  secretary  of  legation  and  the  ministerr — The 
secretary  of  legation  gets  a small  sum  as  an  outfit ; but  I do  not  think  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  are  paid. 

1523.  Are  the  expenses  of  the  ministers  journeys  paid  r— They  are  not  paid ; 
he  receives  likewise  an  outfit  for  his  establishment,  which  is  meant  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

1524.  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  irregular  pay- 
ment of  diplomatic  salaries  ? — Never ; 1 should  say  that  our  salaries  are  gene- 
rally paid  within  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  reception  of  the  life  certi- 
ficates, which  we  send  home. 

1 525.  Do  you  think  the  continual  repetition  of  the  life  certificate  necessary  f 
I should  not  have  thought  so.  I do  not  know  what  the  advantage  of  it  is. 

1526.  Is  the  effect  of  the  practice  of  sending  them  to  delay  the  receipt  of 

the  'salarv?— I imagine  so. 

1527.  To  a considerable  extent? — If  the  warrants  are  not  made  until  alter 

the  certificates  are  received  from  a distance,  I should  imagine  it  delays  it 
considerably.  , 

1528.  Have  you  had  an  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  es. 

1529.  Have  you  found  that  an’angement  a necessary  or  convenient  one  . 

I have  found  it  decidedly  convenient.  .v  * 4. 

Have  yon  found  any  special  convenience  to  result  from  that  system, 
which  could  not  be  equally’enjoyed  by  the  employment  of  an  agent  not  con- 
nerted  vdth  the  office?— Yes.  I think  there  are  many  conTcniences  m rt  ; for 
there  are  many  things  that  we  wish  to  be  done  for  as,  that  our  agent  executes 
in  a way  that  would  be  rather  difficult  to  have  done  by  anybody  out  of  the 

Are  you  aware  of  any  suspicion  in  the  service  of  aiy  undue  influence 
being  used  in  consequence  of  those  agencies  ?— No  ; 1 never  heard  of  anything, 
or  of  any  suspicion  of  the  kind. 

1 "T2  Do  you  know  instances  of  diplomatic  friends  of  your  own,  who  have 
not  '^ents  in  the  Foreign  Office  l-I  have  heard  that  there  was  one  person  who 
had  not  got  an  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office  j but  I know  of  none  now  in  the 

tiiink  that  indirectly  a man  would  suffer  in  his  profession  from 
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his  being  an  exception  to  the  rule  ? — No  ; 1 do  not  think  that  would  affect  him 
in  the  least. 

^534-  think  there  would  be  any  advantage,  as  far  as  you  have  seen, 

from  a more  close  interchange  between  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
diplomatic  profession?—!  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  could  be  fairly- 
carried  out,  but  I very  much  doubt  whether  it  could  be  accomplished. 

^53>  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  in  a system  by  which  a young  man  was 
employed  for  a certain  period  in  both  services,  and  then  was  attached  to  what* 
ever  service  he  seemed  most  fitted  for,  or  for  which  he  was  deemed  most 
fitted?— I should  rather  distrust  the  first  choice  of  a young  man  being  made  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  I should  not  like  that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
selection,  because,  naturally,  they  would  look  more  to  their  own  interests  than 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  were  abroad,  and  they  would  probably  take  the 
pick,  and  let  us  have  the  rest. 

1536.  You  think  the  chances  are  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  rather 
the  gainers  ? — I think  they  would  get  the  best  of  it. 

1537.  But  are  there  not  sufficient  attractions  in  the  diplomatic  service  to 
incline  many  men,  supposing  that  the  pensions  and  other  matters  were  made 
equal,  to  prefer  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No  doubt  many  men  would  prefer 
it ; but  you  speak  as  if  it  were  to  be  a voluntary  change,  and  not  as  if  the  men 
the  best  adapted  ibr  the  two  services  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

1535*  2iny  arrangement  of  this  kind,  where  there  was  a choice  of  depart- 
ments, would  not  the  arrangement  be  necessarily  voluntary  in  a certain  degree? 
— To  a great  degree ; but  on  the  whole  I should  rather  see  the  two  services 
kept  distinct : by  attaches  being  sent  home  and  exchanged  with  the  clerks  of 
the  Foreign  Office  at  stated  periods,  and  for  a considerable  time,  it  being  under- 
stood that  they  merely  came  home  for  their  year  or  two  years,  or  for  whatever 
time  was  considered  right. 

1 539.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  rather  wish  that  a man  should  enter  the 
one  service  or  the  other  upon  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  permanently 
engaged  in  it? — Yes,  that  is  my  meaning 

1540.  But  for  educational  or  other  purposes,  there  might  be  a considerable 
interchange  of  duty  between  the  two  services? — Yes,  with  great  advantage. 

1541 . Under  such  an  arrangement  it  would  always  be  possible,  would  it  not, 
to  transfer  a man  from  one  service  to  the  other? — Certainly ; but  I would  not 
make  the  two  services  quite  common. 

1542.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  consular  service,  in  different  parts  of 
-the.  world,  would  any  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  result  from  any  assimilation 
to  the  French  system,  by  which  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  services  are  most 
closely  connected? — I think  you  would  occasionally  get  able  men  from  the 
Consular  service,  but  I believe  it  is  undesirable  to  do  anything  to  make  your 
consuls  more  political  agents  than  they  are  at  present.  If  you  had  a consul 
who  wished  to  get  into  the  Diplomatic  service,  he  would  probably  begin  by 
shcfwing  his  fitness  for  it  by  writing  and  meddling  with  political  matters. 

1.543.  El  a country  of  very  great  extent,  with  very  great  diversity  of  pojiula- 
tions,  where  you  have  a mission  only  at  the  centre  of  Government,  does  not  a 
consul  necessarily  become  a political  personage  with  regard  to  the  portion  of 
that  country  in  which  he  is  eagaged ; for  example,  supposing  that  you  had 
consuls  geueral  at  Florence,  and  at  Naples,  would  it  not  be  necessary,  for  some 
time  at  least,  to  invest  those  persons  with  something  like  political  importance 
up  to  the  time,  say,  when  the  unity  of  Italy  may  be  accomplished  ? — Naturally, 
in  a time  of  iransition  like  that,  you  would  wish  to  have  political  reports  from 
agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; but  I think  that  that  is  an  exceptional 
period. 

1544.  Does  it  not  apply  to  Russia  in  a certain  degree,  for  example,  to  the 
consuls  general  at  Warsaw,  or  at  Odessa,  at  which  places  those  persons  must 
have  political  relations  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  engaged  ? — 
no  doubt  he  has ; but  he  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  political 
agents  of  the  Government. 

1 545-  Take  the  consul-general  at  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  dis- 
turbance, was  not  his  position  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a political  one '!  — The 
consul-general  at  Warsaw  bus  always  been  so  ; he  is  not  like  most  consuls, 
appointed  on  account  of  the  trade  of  the  place,  or  of  British  subjects  established 

there  \ 
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there;  but  he  was  appointed  to  Warsaw  to  keep  his  Government  informed  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  Poland ; there  are  a few  such  places,  but  not  many 

7.546.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  consuls-general  in  such  places  as  we  have 
mentioned,  really  occupy  a more  important  political  position  than  that  of 
ministers  at  small  courts  ? — Certainly  ; a consul  may  at  times  occupy  a much 
more  important  position ; and  so  in  all  countries,  during  times  of  trouble,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  consul  to  keep  his  minister  informed  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
his  district.  That  1 consider  to  be  quite  a part  of  the  consul’s  duty. 

1547.  Do  you  think  that  those  more  important  consulates-general  should  be 
filled  by  persons  who  have  had  a diplomatic  training  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
he  ought  not  to  be  a man  who  would  be  looked  upon  with  any  jealousy  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country,  and  the  less  political  he  is,  the  better  his  position  is 
likely  to  be  as  regards  them. 

1.548.  If  persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  are  fit  to  hold 
those  appointments,  why  should  not  consuls-general  be  able  to  hold  such 
appointments  at  such  places  as  Dresden  or  Hanover,  or  in  small  courts  where 
tfiere  must  be  fewer  matters  of  political  interest? — [ should  be. very  sorry  to 
see  a consul-general  or  a consul  debarred  from  sdl  power  of  receiving  a diplo- 
matic appointment ; but  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  good  to  make  the 
exchange  a matter  of  ordinary  occurrence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  might 
occasionally  get  excellent  men  from  the  consular  line  ; I think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  not  to  transfer  them  to  diplomacy,  if  they  are  better  fitted  for  it 
than  for  their  own  career. 

1549-  think  that  the  facilities  of  communication  and  locomotion  have 

materially  altered  the  relations  between  the  di[)lomatic  service  and  the  minister 
at  home  ? — Yes,  they  have  altered  them,  certainly.  A minister  is  not  called 
upon  to  assume  such  a serious  responsibility  as  he  used  to  be  occasionally 
obliged  to  do  in  former  times. 

1550.  Do  you  think  that  is  advantageous  or  not? — I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  advantageous  or  not ; it  cannot  be  avoided  now. 

1 5.51.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  rather  tend  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
anxiety  of  the  minister  ?— It  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  minister  in  other 
respects.  Ihere  is  not  so  much  responsibility  to  take,  but  I think,  with  the 
very  scanty  telegraphic  information  that  we  get,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a 
just  opinion  of  the  real  state  of  things  when  one  is  abroad  than  it  used  to  be. 

1.552.  I undeistand  you  to  say  that  the  chance  of  frequent  interruption  by 
means  of  telegraphic  communications  almost  requires  more  tact  and  discretion 
on  the  part  of  a minister  than  when  he  could  carry  out  his  own  policy  with  less 
interruption? — There  is  also  much  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  is  the 
true  state  of  things.  You  receive  telegraphic  news  that  first  appears  to  give 
information,  but  which  often  turns  out  to  be  totally  at  variance  with  the  facts 
as  they  come  out  afterwards  when  you  receive  the  post. 

1 553.  Mr.  Zr/yard.]  In  what  did  the  staff  of  your  mission  consist  at  Naples  ? 
— There  was  a secretary,  a paid  attach^,  and  two  unpaid  attaches.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  we  had  also  a paid  clerk. 

1.554.  In  what  business  was  that  paid  clerk  engaged? — There  had  been  a 
paid  clerk  at  the  Legation  at  Naples  for  many  years ; the  number  of  Englisli 
visitors  caused  a great  deal  of  troublesome  business  as  to  passports,  custom 
houses,  and  little  difficulties  with  the  authorities,  which  was  not  exactly 
attache’s  work ; but  if  we  had  not  taken  some  steps  to  put  them  right,  our  tra- 
velling countrymen  would  often  have  been  subjected  to  much  petty  annoyance. 

J 555-  Was  not  that  the  business  rather  of  the  consul  than  of  the  mission  ? — 
No ; the  person  I spoke  of  was  clerk  to  the  mission. 

1 556-  But  was  not  that  more  of  the  business  of  the  consul  than  of  the  mis- 
sion ? — I do  not  think  that  that  is  generally  considered  consular  business.  It 
is  business  in  which  an  Englishman  could  not  say  that  he  had  a right  to  have 
help,  in  most  cases  ; but  of  course  you  always  wish  to  give  what  help  you  can. 

1557*  When  there  is  a mission  and  a consul  at  the  same  place,  each,  of  course 
has  its  respective  duties  ? — Yes ; but  sometimes  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  which, 
when  a case  arises,  ought  to  take  it  up.  As  a general  rule,  on  a trifling  case 
occurring,  with  regard  to  a difficulty  in  landing  a cargo,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  the  consul  will  go  to  the  department  in  which  the  aimoyance  occurs,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  will  be  able  to  rectify  it;  but  if  ultimately  it  cannot  be 
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put  to  rights,  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  mission,  and  a representation  be 

made  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

1558.  Did  your  attaches  speak  the  Italian  language  ?— Two  of  the  attach^ 

^as  tliere  not  one  gentleman  who  had  been  attached  many  years  to 
the  mission  at  Naples  on  account  specifically  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
language.  Mr.  Fagan  ?— No,  he  had  left  before  I went.  , 

1 s6o  Before  ytur  arriwal,  I believe,  there  was  such  a gentleman  during  Mr. 
Temple’s  time,  who  had  been  there  for  many  years  ?— There  was 

1 SOI.  Did  your  attaehbs  speak  Italian  f— Two  of  them  spoke  it  peifectly. 

1562.  When  your  mission  was  suspended  at  Naples,  would  it  have  been  im- 
Dossible  to  employ  the  gentlemen  wno  composed  your  staff  in  the  Foreign 
Office  here,  until  other  employments  could  be  found  for  them  . — I should  have 

thought  it  verv  easy  either  at  the  Foreign  Office  or  abroad;  but  the 

for  whom  em'pinyment  was  found  was  the  unpaid  one,  who  is  employed  at  the 

■ mrany  application  made  by  any  of  those  gentlemen  to  be  employed  ? 
—No,  i do  not  think  there  was  by  themselves,  hut  1 strongly  urged  that  they 

Should  be  employed  abroad.  • i • i?  • 

1564.  Is  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  have  referred  now  paid  m the  Foreign 

He  is  employed  there  as  an  unpaid  servant  ■!— He  is  a volunteer. 

1 s66  Do  you  think  that  a system  could  be  adopted  under  which  gentleme^ 
situied  as  those  who  were  connected  with  your  late  mission  are,  could  be 
employed  in  the  Foreign  Office  when  they  had  no  other  occupation  ?- 1 should 
hav^e  tLaght  that  they  might  more  easily  have  been  employed  abroad,  by  being 
attached  as  supernumeraries  to  other  important  missions  ; but  I do  not  thmk 
that  the  attaches  or  the  Secretary  should  be  liable,  after,  as  m this  case, 

16  years’  service,  to  be  turned  adrift  altogether  without  employment;  I do  not 

Were  'you  paid  your  expenses  home?— Yes;  I was  ordered  home  on 

*"'1568^  How  long  had  you  been  at  Naples? — I had  been  at  Naples  about  a 
year  and  a half.  . t i , v i. 

i«;6q  Had  you  taken  a house  there  I had  taken  a house. 

157m  Did  you  furnish  it  ?-Yes;  and  I was  just  completing  the  furnishing 
i'5^^*Having  to  sell  that  house  and  furniture,  if  you  did  sell  it,  I suppose  it 

•was  a considerable  loss  to  you  ? — Very  great. 

1^72  Have  you  been  compensated  for  that  loss  . JNo. 

1 ,7  ,.  Is  not  that  a gi-eat  hardship  i-It  is  a hardship  when  it  follows  so  very 
closel/  upon  the  furnishing,  as  it  did  in  my  case ; but  these  losses  y, 

to  a eertMn  extent,  compensated  for  by  a person  being  moved  to 
when  he  receives  a fresh  outfit;  it  is  always  a loss,  hut  that  of  course  dim 

™^774.'^'where  are  the  archives  now  kept  !-I  cannot  answer  that  question ; 
but  I was  obliged  to  keep  my  house  to  the  6th  of  May,  and  the  archives  ther^ 
fore  would  remain  in  the  old  chancery  for  the  time  that  my  house  remmned  on 

my  hands^r^  whether  the  attache  in  charge  of  them  has  got  a house 

or  not  ?— I am  not  aware ; hut  I should  imagine  that  he  lived  in  the  rooms 
attached  to  the  chancery  ; there  were  three  or  four  rooms  there. 

isvfi  Would  the  archives  be  transferred  to  the  coasu!ate?-Duimg  tue 
suspens’ion  of  the  relations,  two  years  ago,  they  were  transferred  to  the  con- 
sulate ; but  1 imagine  that  they  will,  now  that  Italy  is  one  kmgdom,  be  all  sent 

it  vour  opinion  that  English  travellers,  whether  for  pleasure  or 
busineU,  have  any  good  ground  of  complaint  for  want  of  attention  being  shown 
to  them  ?-l  do  not  believe  they  have  ; there  may  be  cases  m which  they  may 
have  reason  to  complain;  but  there  is  in  general  every  disposition  to  help 
them  ; occasionally  we  meet  with  very  unreasonable  persons.  . , , . 

1578.  Is  there  a general  office  provided  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 

of  travellers,  and  others,  who  may  have  particular  objects  in  visiting  oreign. 
countries  ? — No;  there  is  no  office  on  purpose  for  that. 

1579.  Where 
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1 579-  Where  do  they  transact  their  business  with  the  mission  r — They  come 
to  the  chancery,  and  say  what  they  have  to  say.  In  most  chanceries  there^  is 
an  outer  room,  where  you  can  see  people  whom  you  do  not  wish  to  have  inside 
where  the  business  of  the  legation  is  going  on. 

i5t5o.  Is  there  not  an  objection  to  admitting  strangers  generally  into  the 
chancery  ? — Yes,  that  is  an  objection. 

1581.  Are  there  business  hours  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  and 
persons  having  business  to  transact  at  the  missions  ? —That  differs  very  much, 
according  to  the  places ; in  some  there  are  many  travellers ; but  there  are 
places  where  they  are  so  few  that  you  do  not  have  one  traveller  in  a month, 
come  to  see  you.  . ^ • 1 • 

1 582.  When  a minister  lives  in  a country,  at  a distance  from  the  capital,  is 
he  bound,  or  not,  to  have  a place  where  travellers  can  get  their  business  done  ? 
-—Yes ; there  is  an  order  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  as  to  that,  stating  that  either 
the  minister,  or  the  secretar}’’  of  legation,  must  he  at  certain  times  at  the 
chancery  for  the  sake  of  legalizing  documents  requiring  their  signature.  ' 

Is  that  circular  complied  with  in  general: — I really  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  complied  with  in  general ; but,  in  my  own  experience,  I have  not 
seen  it  di.sobeyed  in  any  way ; there  may  be  places  where  they  do  not  pay 
attention  to  it. 

1584.  You  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  neither  travellers,  nor  persons  going 
abroad  for  business,  have  cause  of  complaint  as  to  want  of  attention  being 
shown  to  them  at  the  different  missions? — Yes,  I do  hot  think  that  in  general 
they  have  cause  of  complaint ; but  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  minister,  upon 
the  secretary,  and  the  attaches.  I have  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  occasions 
on  which  they  have  not  received  all  the  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled  , 
but  I think  it  is  much  more  common  that  they  have  asked  for  a great  deal 
more  than  they  had  a right  to  expect. 

In  matters  of  business,  are  you  sure  that  tbey  receive  all  the  atten- 
tion that  they  are  entitled  to  ?— Yes,  certainly.  , x i.*.  ui 

1586.  Mr.  Hankey.']  At  what  age  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  attacims 
should  be  first  appointed I think  that  it  is  very  undesirable  that  any  attache 
should  go  abroad  till  he  is  21.  One  of  the  great  objects  should  be  to  keep 
your  attaches  and  secretaries  Englishmen  as  long  as  you  can ; “ 
them  abroad  too  soon,  they  become  foreigners  before  they  are  well  into  e 

M87.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  consider  a degree  obtained  m an 
English  unirersity  a sufficient  qualification,  in  the  first  instance  in  lieu  of  the 
present  system  of  examination  f-I  think  it  is  Tery  desirable  that  a degree 
Luld  he  allowed  to  qualify,  in  lieu  of  the  civil  service  examination,  for  an 

attacWsh^  do  you  think  so?-Because  I think  it  is  a guarantee  that  the 
candidate  hi  rece^ived  an  English  education,  “d  I ‘hmk  ‘hat  « ^ 

important  of  all  things  for  a man  who  is  to  speiid  his  life  abroad.  At 
when  a young  man  is  going  into  the  diplomatic  service  the  chances  are  that 
L is  eZcated  out  of  the  country.  He  has  very  little  opportnni^  of 
Lining  foreign  languages  in  England,  and  he  goes  abroad  to  learn  French  and 
German,  and  never  gets  a thorough  English  education.  „ . »=neciallv 

1 s8q  With  regard  to  speaking  French,  as  a knowledge  of  French,  especially, 
is  o'iLVed  JIe  am  inlispensible  qndification,  do  yon  that  a young 

man  can  acquire  that  by  the  English  coUege  system  vT ILumTe 

doubt  that  he  miglit  acquire  it,  but  it  would  he  more  drffiml  ; 
a guarantee  that  he  understands  that  toguage  ; you  must  ma.ke  ™ *r  P 
tin;  he  must  show  that  he  is  qualified  to  speak  French,  in  addition  to  the 

“Tsoo.  Do  youthinkitdesirahlethatattaehds  should  hetreateda^ 

nart  of  the  family  of  the  minister  ?— I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  minister 
SL1  so  treat  tLm  as  far  as  he  can,  hut  I should  be 

lation  introduced,  as  there  is  in  some  foreign  services,  ™ think 

right  either  to  dine  with  the  chief,  or  to  receive  a Ts  a S 

that  an  attachd  ought  to  be  able  to  look  upon 
d-m-,  but  I think  that  ministers,  as  far  as  they  can, 
attadids  into  their  houses.  In  all  my  missions  as  an  attnohd,  with  all  ™ 
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I have  served  under,  it  was  their  habit  to  ha\e  their  attaches  daily,  or  very 
neaa’lv  so. 

1591.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the  names  of  those  chiefs  under  whom. 
YOU  have  seiwed  ? — Not  at  all ; I served  under  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Lord 
Bloomfield,  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  who  was  charg^-d’hffaires  for  a long  time, 
Sir  Edward  Disbovough,  Lord  Dunfermline,  Lord  Westmoreland,  and  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour. 

1592.  During  the  time  you  have  been  in  the  Diplomatic  service,  have  you 
ever  heard  that  it  is  a subject  of  complaint  that  the  attaches,  or  the  younger 
members  of  the  mission,  do  not  go  much  into  society,  or  as  much  as  is  desirable, 
at  the  places  where  they  may  reside?— I have  heard  sometimes  that  it  is  so; 
but  you  sometimes  see  in  a mission,  that  one  attach^  goes  to  every  ball  that  he 
can  go  to,  and  that  another  never  goes  out  at  all ; there  is  no  rule  as  to  that, 
sometimes  they  do  go,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

1 593.  Is  it  desirable  that  a minister  should  offer  any  advice  or  recommenda- 
tion to  young  men  that  they  should  go  into  society  ? — I think  that  a man  who 
is  fitted  for  society  is  best  adapted  for  diplomacy  in  general ; but  there  are  some 
men  whom  you  see  that  it  would  be  useless  to  advise  to  go  into  society ; they 
are  not  by  nature  adapted  for  it. 

1 594.  Chairman?^  Do  you  think  that  if  the  attaches  were  generally  paid,  the 
tendency  of  it  would  be  that  the  niinister  would  consider  himself  more  exempt 
from  treating  them  as  part  of  his  family,  and  entertaining  them,  than  be  is  at 
present? — 1 do  not  tliink «o ; I do  not  think  that  any  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  unpaid  and  the  paid  attaches  in  that  respect. 

1595.  Mr.  Grant  What  are  the  ordinary  duties  of  a minister  in  quiet 

times  at  a place  like  the  Hague;  is  it  his  duty  to  keep  the  minister  at  home 
informed  about  all  the  internal  politics  ? — Yes ; it  is  not  necessary  to  go  minutely 
into  the  internal  disputes  of  the  country ; but  to  record  the  general  tendency 
of  its  policy,  and  particularly  in  Holland,  as  regards  colonial  business,  for  they 
have  a very  important  colonial  commerce  and  colonial  possessions. 

1596.  Then  is  there  in  the  Foreign  Office  information  about  the  public  men, 
for  instance,  of  all  the  smaller  States.  Upon  a new  minister  coming  into  the 
Foreign  Offi^ce  abroad,  would  the  minister  liere  be  able  at  once  to  inform  himself 
upon  that  matter  ? — I think  so ; I think  if  there  was  a change  of  Government  in 
Holland,  that  in  announcing  that  change  of  Government  one  would  give  a sort 
of  sketch  of  the  state  of  general  politics,  and  of  the  character  perhaps  of  the 
new  minister,  which  could  be  referred  to. 

1 597*  W'ould  that  be  communicated  in  a private  letter  or  in  a despatch  ? — In 
a despatch. 

1598.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a very  important  religious  controversy 
going  on  in  Holland : would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  duty  of  the  minister  to 
touch  upon  a matter  of  that  kind?— Certainly ; the  minister’s  despatches  would 
probably  give  an  accurate  account  of  everything  connected  with  the  religious 
disputes. 

1509.  In  short,  there  is  in  the  Foreign  Office  a perpetual  record  kept  of  what  is 
going  on  in  all  the  minor  countries  of  Europe  ? — Yes,  and  though  a great  deal 
of  it  may  he  of  no  immediate  importance  to  the  English  Foreign  Office,  much  is 
recorded  there  which  may  prove  valuable  information  hereafter. 

iboo.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.^  I think  you  stated  that  the  men  who  are  the 
best  fitted  for  society  are  generally  the  best  suited  for  diplomacy  ? — That  was 
probably  going  too  far,  but  a taste  and  disposition  for  society  is  an  undoubted 
recommendation  for  a diplomatist. 

1601.  For  example,  a man  might  be  a very  learned,  studious,  and  clever 
man,  but  not  be  the  most  eligible  for  a diplomatic  situation? — He  might  be 
totally  unfit  for  it, 

1602.  Do  you  think  that  the  civil  service  examinations  are  a sufficient  test  of 
the  merit  of  a man? — No  examination  can  be  a sufficient  test,  but  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a security  that  a man  has  received  the  education  of  a gen- 
tleman. I think  that  is  what  you  want. 

1603.  A young  man  might  pass  through  the  Civil  Service  examination,  and 
be  excessively  awkward,  and  exceedingly  unfit  for  a diplomatic  position  in  a 
great:  court  Yes,  he  might  certainly  ; but  he  is  not  more  likely  to  be  awk- 
ward for  passing  through  the  examination  than  he  would  be  without  it. 

1604.  What 
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1604.  What  was  your  salary  at  Naples? — Four  thousand  pounds  a year,  and 
400  /.  for  a house. 

1605.  Was  that  sufficient? — I was  not  long  enough  there  to  enable  me  to 
judge the  allowance  for  a house  was  %'ery  insufficient ; but  whether  the  salary 
would  have  been  sufficient  I cannot  say. 

1606.  Are  you  aware  that  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  under  whom  you 
have  served  were  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  place? — In  the  larger 
courts  I should  decidedly  say  that  the  salaries  are  not  sufficient;  in  the  smaller 
courts  they  are  comparatively  better  paid. 

1 607.  V ou  stated  that  all  the  ministei’s  under  whom  you  had  served  received 
their  attaches  ? — Yes. 

ibo8.  Have  there  been  complaints  of  attaches  not  being  much  received  by 
tlie  ministers? — Where  the  staff  is  extremely  large,  as  it  is  almost  neces.«ary 
that  it  should  be  now  in  some  places,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  you  can  ask,  that 
the  minister  should  receive  all  those  young  men  every  day. 

1 609.  Do  you  not  consider  it  an  important  matter,  as  connected  with  the 
question  of  paying  the  attaches ; do  you  not  think  that  if  an  attache  was 
received  as  a member  of  the  minister’s  family  there  would  be  less  necessity  for 
paying  him  than  if  he  lived  entirely  on  his  own  resources? — No  doubt  it  is  a 
great  additional  expense  to  an  attach^  ; and  I think  he  is  getting  into  a worse 
position  every  day.  'I’he  very  great  increase  of  the  work  has  called  for  so  great 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  attaches  that  they  will  now  be  kept  longer  than 
ever  before  they  have  a prospect  of  promotion. 

1 610.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  causes  of  that  increase  of  work  ? — It 
is  difficult  to  say  5 but  part  of  the  increase  may  be  attributed  to  tlie  increased 
means  of  communication,  and  very  much  perhaps  also  to  the  general  appetite 
of  the  world  for  being  informed  upon  every  matter  passing  in  foreign  countries ; 
the  papers  have  correspondents  every  where,  and  our  Government  cannot  be 
less  well  informed  than  the  public,  but  must  be  supplied  with  authentic  informa- 
tion upon  everything  that  occurs. 

j 6 n . Do  not  you  think  that  formerly,  when  gentlemen  placed  their  sons  as 
attaches  at  foreign  courts,  they  were  partly  influenced  by  the  expectation  that 
those  young  men  would  live  a good  deal  with  the  minister,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  his  society? — No  doubt  that  was  more  the  case  formerly  than 
it  is  now ; there  were  many  who  went  into  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
especially  young  men  of  fortune,  or  eldest  sons  who  had  prospects  of  for- 
tune ; they  went  in  for  a short  time  fonnerly,  but  now  they  do  not ; and  this 
tells  against  the  working  attache,  because  their  retirement  puts  them  out  of  the 
way  of  promotion,  which  consequently  went  on  faster  for  the  working  men. 

i6t2.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  class  of  persons  who  enter  the  diplomatic 
profession  will  deteriorate,  if  it  is  generally  understood  that  young  men  are  to 
he  thrown  on  their  own  resources  in  a great  capital,  and  not  to  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minister  ? — I think  you  may  always  calculate  that  a minister  will 
give  every  protection,  and  take  all  the  care  that  he  can  of  the  young  men, 
whether  they  dine  with  him  or  not. 

1613.  Sit  Minto  Farquhar.'\  With  reference  to  the  previous  education  of  a 
young  man  who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Sir  John  Crampton 
stated  oil  Monday  last,  that  in  the  first  instance  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
degree  of  a university,  and  an  examination  in  French  which  he  considered  a 
sine  qua  non  ; do  you  concur  in  that  opinion? — I should  be  quite  satisfied  with 
that  also. 

1^14.  Then  would  you  have  him  undergo  an  examination  previously  to  his 
being  appointed  paid  attach^,  that  examination  comprehending  other  subjects  ? 
— I think  the  only  subject  on  which  it  would  be  important  to  examine  him 
would  be  as  to  the  languages  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  lived.  As  to 
other  questions,  although  they  are  examined  upon  international  law,  we  know 
practically  that  they  are  crammed  for  ihe  examinations,  and  the  subjects  are 
just  got  up  for  the  time,  so  that  I do  not  attach  much  importance  to  them. 

161/;.  Suppose  that  a young  man  were  attached  without  having  been  to  a 
university,  would  you  subject  him  to  the  present  examination  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  I would  require  either  that  or  a degree. 

1616.  As  long  as  he  underwent  a thorough  examination  in  French  before  he 
started  in  the  diplomatic  profession,  you  would  be  satisfied  ? — Y'es,  provided  he 
had  taken  a degree. 

0,47.  T4  1617.  Leaving 
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Uii-  Leavino-  him  to  get  up  other  languages  during  the  time  that  he  was 
on  duty’  at  the  y^rious  missions Yes.  There  is,  however,  a suggestion  that 
I would  wish  to  make,  which  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
attache.s  and  more  so,  I think,  than  a subsequent  examination,  and  that  is, 
that  at  our  legations  in  every  chancery  there  should  be  a library,  consisting 
of  a certain  number  of  books  on  public  law  and  treaties,  kept  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  secretaries,  to  which  the  young  men  should  have  constant  access. 
It  is  a thin®"  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  that  some  question  is  started  mvoiv- 
in*'  a pomt°of  international  or  public  law,  and  if  there  were  the  books  at  hand, 
they  would  be  referred  to,  and  the  matter  discussed  ; hut  it  not,  the  subject 
will  never  be  thought  of  again.  The  books  are  too  bulky  to  be  carried  about 
by  attaches  liable  to  be  ordered  from  one  place  to  another,  an<l  they  are  not 
now  consulted  as  they  ought  to  be.  i u 

i6i8.  If  the  expense  could  be  afforded,  do  you  tlnnk  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  if  there  was  a house  for  the  Minister  at  each  court  ?— It  would  be  a 
convenience  to  the  Minister,  no  doubt. 

i6ig.  Would  it  not  be  a public  advantage,  because,  in  that  case,  you  would 
always  have  the  archives  attached  to  the  house?— -I  think  that,  practically,  the 
archives  are.  It  would  be  a great  convenience  to  a minister  to  be  sure  of  a 
o-ood  house  ; but  1 do  not  think  that  the  public  would  gain  by  it. 

° Would  it  not  be  a great  advantage,  instead  of  haying  the  archives 

removed  three  or  four  times,  as  they  may  be? — It  is  a great  inconvenience,  no 
doubt ; but  I do  not  know  that  it  has  not  also  its  advantages.  _ I have  had  to 
move  the  archives  at  different  legations  very  often ; and  I believe  that,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  having  to  do  so,  and  to  put  them  to  rights,  I got  more  acquainted 
with  their  contents  than  I should  ever  have  done  otherwise. 

1621.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  a small  room  always  kept  for 
the  archives,  and  rooms  attached,  in  which  any  member  of  the  mission  might 
reside? — It  would  be  a great  convenience,  but  I do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
more  than  that. 

1622.  Mr.  BailUe  Cochrane.']  "Would  it  not  add  to  the  consideration^  m 
which  a minister  was  held  at  a foreign  court  to  have  a permanent  residence - 
I do  not  think  it  would ; J think  that  our  ministers  abroad  are  perfectly  well 


considered  at  all  the  foreign  courts. 

1623.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  What  did  you  pay  for  your  house  r About 
560  1. ; my  allowance  was  400/.,  which  was  intended  for  a furnished  house, 
and  I paid  560 1.  for  the  bare  walls  of  the  house. 

1624.  Suppose  the  Government  wore  to  take  a house  for  a long  period,  would 

it  not  probably  be  obtained  on  much  more  favourable  terms? — Yes,  it  might 
be  obtained  on  better  terras ; but  then  the  Government  inust  go  to  the 
expense  of  repairs ; it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  minister ; but  I am 
afraid  it  would  not  be  economical  for  the  public.  ^ t i - 

1625.  Mr.  BailUe  Cochrane.]  How  long  were  you  paid  after  leaving  Naples: 
— 1 was  paid  six  weeks  after  the  King  left  Gaeta. 

1626.  Chairman.]  You  stated  that  you  had  not  resided  a sufficient  length  of 
time  in  Naples  to  ascertain  whether  your  expenses  would  be  more  than  your 
salary ; how  was  it  at  Copenhagen ; was  the  salary  sufficient  to  meet  your 
expenses  ^ — Yes ; I should  say  that  it  was  about  equal  to  the  expenses. 

1627.  Did  you  only  live  as  you  thought  you  ought  to  do,  without  trenching 
upon  your  private  means? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1628.  According  to  what  you  thought  ought  to  be  thestandard  of  expenses? 
— Yes,  for  a court  of  that  calibre ; it  varies  of  course  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  place  in  v/hich  you  are. 

1 629.  Do  you  think  that  a minister  has  a right  to  expect  that  he  should 
make  money  out  of  the  service  ? — I should  say  certainly  not.  I think  he  should 
spend  his  salary  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other  i think  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  spend  his  own  money. 

1630.  You  think  that  the  salary  ought  to  be  so  calculated  that  a minister 
could  properly  represent  without  trencliing  upon  his  private  income,  but  not 
more  ? — I thiuk  that  that  would  be  a fair  rule  to  lay  down. 

1631.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  casein  some  of  our  smaller  missions,, 
but  not  so  in  the  larger  ones? — 1 think  so. 

11132.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  attaches 
from  the  date  of  their  first  appointment? — As  far  as  the  good  of  the  service  is. 

concerned. 
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concerned,  I think  it  is  a matter  of  secondary  importance.  I do  not  think  that 
it  ■will  affect  the  ser-vice  at  all,  for  I do  not  believe  that  they  would  do  the  work 
better  if  they  were  paid  than  they  do  it  now.  I consider  that  they  do  the  work 
as  well  as  men  can  do  it,  but  I think  it  is  hard  that  they  should  be  liable  to  remain 
live  or  six  years  without  being  paid. 

1633.  Would  it  not  be  fair,  now  that  the  diplomatic  service  is  looked  upon 
as  a career,  that  those  young  men  should  count  their  time  for  a pension  from 
the  moment  they  enter  the  service  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  ; but  at  the  same 
time  I do  not  think  that  an  assimilation  of  diplomatic  pensions  to  civil  service 
pensions  would  be  at  ail  advantageous. 

1634.  For  what  reason  r — Because,  first  of  all  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange 
the  pensions  in  the  proper  amounts  ; the  pensions  of  the  ministers,  according 
to  the  civil  service  rule,  would  be  a great  deal  too  high,  more  so  than  would  be 
reasonable ; but  a more  important  reason  is,  that  if  you  want  in  the  diplomatic 
service  to  give  encouragement  to  young  men,  you  can  only  do  it  by  inducing 
the  older  ones  to  leave  the  service,  and,  according  to  the  civil  service  rule,  it  is 
an  absolute  advantage  to  a man  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the  service, 
because  his  pension  increases  according  to  the  length  of  his  service. 

1 63.5.  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  in  the  year  1858^ 
the  Committee  recommended,  “ That  strict  regard  being  had  to  existing  inte- 
rests, regulations  be  made  for  the  granting  of  future  pensions  in  respect  of  the 
age  and  circumstances  of  the  parties  claiming  them,  so  far  as  is  practicable  in 
accordance  with  the  6th  and  11th  sections  of  the  Act,  the  4th  and  5th  William 
the  4th,  c.  24,  which  regulates  civil  pensions.”  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a new  Superannuation  Act;  will  you  state  whether  you  see  any  reasons 
■why  diplomatic  pensions  should  not  be  assimilated  to  the  present  scale  of  pen- 
sions under  the  present  Superannuation  Act  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
am  right  as  to  the  civil  service  pension;  but  I think  it  is  10-60ths  of  the 
salary  after  10  years'  service,  and  that  there  is  l-60th  part  of  the  salary  added 
for  every  year  afterwards  up  to  40  years,  as  far  as  I recollect,  and  the  effect  of 
that  would  be  in  the  diplomatic  service  to  make  it  a matter  of  interest  for  each 
minister  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the  service,  and  in  that  way  you  would 
close  the  door  to  promotion.  At  present  a minister,  at  the  end  of '15  years^ 
service,  and  of  5 years  in  the  rank  for  which  he  claims  the  pension,  is  entitled 
to  one  definite  sum,  and  it  is  no  more  advantageous  for  him  to  go  on  serving 
for  a year  longer  than  to  take  his  pension  at  once ; but  if  the  pension  he  may 
receive  goes  on  increasing,  year  by  year,  you  offer  an  inducement  to  an  old 
minister  to  remain  in  the  service  to  the  stoppage  of  promotion. 

1636.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  ministers,  who  are  men  of  weight, 
and  power,  and  value,  should  leave  the  service  earlier  than  they  would  do 
nnder  ordinary  circumstances  r — Where  you  get  a first-rate  man,  a man  who 
is  considerably  above  the  average,  1 think  you  cannot  keep  him  too  long ; but 
where  you  get  an  ordinary  man,  no  better  than,  or  perhaps  not  so  good  as  his 
neighbours,  you  improve  the  service  by  letting  him  go,  and  giving  a better 
chance  to  a young  man  to  show  that  he  has  something  in  him  worth  developing. 

1637.  I understand  you  to  say  that,  as  in  every  service  there  must  be  a cer- 
tain number  of  men  somewhat  below  the  mark,  you  think  that  the  tendency  of 
an  assimilation  of  the  pensions  would  be  to  keep  those  men  longer  in  the  service 
than  is  good  for  it?— Yes,  I think  so.  There  is  every  prospect  of  promotion 
being  extremely  slow  at  present;  in  the  years  1858  and  1859  there  were  nearly 
30  attaches  admitted  into  the'  service,  and  by  the  time  that  the  junior  ones  of 
those  came  on  by  regular  seniority,  they  will  have  served,  at  least,  seven  or 
eight  years  as  unpaid  attaches,  according  to  the  present  rule. 

163b.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  by  which  the  claim  to  a 
pension  only  dates  from  the  commission,  to  induce  some  of  the  diplomatic 
servants  to  remain  at  their  posts  a great  deal  longer  than  is  good  for  the 

service  r Yes  ; and,  therefore,  I think  that  you  would  improve  the  service  by 

letting  the  time  count  from  the  date  at  which  they  are  now  named  paid 
attaches,  by  making  them  second  and  third  secretaries.  The  diplomatic  service 
is  suffering  from  what  all  other  services  suffer  from,  that  is,  from  a want  of  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  incompetent. 

1639.  You  think  that  the  service  suffers  from  that  circumstance,  and  you 
think  that  an  assimilation  of  the  pensions  would  rather  increase  than  dimmish 


the  evil  ?—  I think  so. 

0-47-  U 
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1640.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.^  You  would  allow  an  attachd,  wEen  E®  is  paid,  to 
count  his  time  for  a pension  from  that  time  ; is  it  not  rather  hard  that  a man 
has  to  serve  for  four  or  five  years  without  payment,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
count  his  time  for  a pension  I — Yes.it  is  hard ; hut  I do  not  think  that  the  time, 
16  years  from  the  time  of  his  first  being  paid,  is  very  long  to  wait  for  his  pen- 
sion ; it  is  a short  period  of  service ; if  you  made  it  1 5 years  from  his  entry, 
I think  that  would  be  asking  more  than  the  public  would  be  willing  to  gi’ant ; if 
a man  is  to  enter  at  the  age  of  20,  and  then  is  to  be  entitled  to  a pension  at  35, 
I think  that  would  be  more  than  you  would  be  able  to  get. 

1641.  Do  you  not  think  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  whereby  a 
inan,  on  entering  the  service,  should  be  able  to  count  his  time  for  a pension 
from  that  date  ?— I think  it  extremely  hard  that  a man  who  has  served,  per- 
haps, eight  years  unpaid,  should  have  no  benefit  over  the  man  who  has  served 


only  oil  uav.  ^ , , , • r 

1 642 . Consider  the  present  position  of  an  attach^  > . , remains  now  tour 
years  unpaid  upon  the  average;  he  then  becomes  a paid  attache;  and  be  is, 
probably,  five  or  six  years  before  he  becomes  secretary,  and  in  that,  1 think, 

I give  you  the  smallest  average,  and  yet  that  would  place  him  in  a position  of 
serving  nine  years  without  counting  any  time  for  a pension? — My  late  secre- 
tary at  Naples,  Mr.  Stuart,  served  12  h years  as  an  attach^,  which  time  does  not 
count  for  him  any  more  than  if  he  had  never  served  a day. 

1643.  Ckairmiin.]  And  I believe  he  is  a very  able  person?— He  is  a most 

excellent  public  servant.  . . 

1644.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  are  missions  now  at 
certain  places  which  could  be  safely  abolished  r — I have  no  particular  means  of 
knowing  the  importance  of  the  different  posts,  but  one  must  recollect  that  a 
post  which,  for  a long  time,  seems  of  no  sort  of  importance,  is  suddenly  found 
to  be  of  more  importance  than  was  supposed : for  instance,  one. of  the  missions 
that  is  often  mentioned  as  one  that  might  be  abolished  without  difficulty,  is 
Hanover,  and  there  are  two  questions  which  have  lately  arisen,  which,  I think, 
show  that  it  is  most  advisable  to  have  a minister  there.  First  of  all,  you  have 
the  Sude.  duties  and  the  Schleswig  Holstein  question,  which  is  a very  serious 
matter,  and  one  in  which  Hanover  takes  a very  lively  interest. 

1 645.  With  the  near  vicinity  of  Hamburg  to  Hanover,  might  not  the  same 
eminent  gentleman  who  now  acts  as  consul-general  at  Hamburg  perform  those 
duties,  and  has  he  not,  in  fact,  taken  part  in  them  ? — He  is  consul-general 
for  H olstein,  and  he  takes  part  in  them  very  naturally,  but  I think  as  to  the 
Hanoverian  Goveiaiment,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  disposition  of  that  Govern- 
ment, it  is  important  to  have  a minister  of  rank  who  would  be  admitted 
into  their  confidence  more  or  less. 

1646.  With  respect  to  the  two  questions  which  have  been  referred  to,  have 
they  not  rather  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consul-general  at  Hamburg, 
than  under  the  Hanoverian  minister  ? — I should  not  suppose  so ; I think  that  they 
have  their  distinct  duties.  I only  meant  just  to  point  this  out  as  an  instance 
in  which  unforeseen  circumstances  arise,  which  make  a mission  of  more  im- 
portance than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in.  times  of  quiet ; and  in  any 
great  national  movement  in  Germany  I think  it  is  advisable  that  you  shou-d 
know  the  feeling  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  va,ry  very  much. 

1(347.  Are  we  not  now  without  a minister  at  some  points  which  happen  to  be 
-of  considerable  constitutional  interest : for  instance  Hesse-Cassel? — Yes,  it  is  a 
very  small  place.  I think  you  could  not  multiply  them  through  all  the  small 
German  States. 

1643.  Do  vou  think  that  the  line  is  at  present  well  drawn  ?— I have  not  the 
means  of  knowing  that  at  all.  I have  no  access  to  the  despatches  of  the  ministers 
at  the  different  German  courts. 
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Sir  Minto  Farqahar. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
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Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
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Mr.  monckton  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Examined. 

1649.  Chairman.~]  WILL  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness  to  state  bow  long 
you  have  been  a member  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — I made  my  first  diplo- 
matic excursion  in  the  year  1807,  to  Copenhagen,  and  Sweden,  as  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Legation  on  a special  mission.  I was  at  that  time  pr^^is  writer  in 
the  Foreign  Office. 

1650.  Where  did  you  go  after  that  special  mission  ? — After  that  special  mission 
I was  sent  to  the  Dardanelles  with  Sir  Robert  Adair,  as  secretary  of  legation. 
On  his  reception  at  Constantinople  as  ambassador,  I became  secretary  of  embassy ; 
and,  on  his  departure  in  1810,  1 remained,  with  the  character  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. My  next  mission  was  to  Switzerland,  and  I was  called  up  to  the 
Congress  at  Vienna  upon  Swiss  affairs.  I was  Minister  in  Switzerland  about  five 
years,  with  the  rank  of  envoy  extraordinary.  In  1820  I went  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  same  capacity,  and  I resided  three  years  at  Washington. 

I was  next  employed  in  England,  to  negotiate  a treaty  upon  all  the  oulstanding 
subjects  of  discussion  between  the  two  countries,  being  joint  plenipotentiary  with 
Mr.  Huskisson.  In  1824  I went  on  a special  embassy  to  Russia,  and  then  as 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  in  1825.  My  next  employuient,  while  still  retaining  the 
position  of  ambassador  to  Turkey,  was  a special  mission  to  Greece  for  the  settle- 
ment of  that  country  in  1828,  on  which  occasion  I resigned  the  embassy  to 
Constantinople.  In  1832  I went  on  a special  embassy  to  Constantinople,  with 
reference  to  an  extension  of  the  Greek  frontier.  On  my  return  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  I was  commissioned  to  Spain  and  Portugal  as  special  ambassador, 
but  the  Spaniards  would  not  join  with  us,  and  I did  not  reach  Lisbon.  I was 
then  appointed  permanent  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  the  Emperor  made  objections 
to  my  appointment,  founded  on  no  stated  reason,  although  demanded. 

1651.  Mr.  Hope.]  At  what  date  was  that  re-appointment  to  Russia? — After 
I had  returned  from  Spain  in  1832. 

1652.  Chah'man.]  After  that,  I believe  your  Lordship  went  into  Parliament? 
— Yes ; and  I was  in  Parliament  till  the  change  of  Government  which  placed 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  position  of  First  Minister. 

1653.  Did  you  afterwards  proceed  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador? — Yes,  I 
again  went  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador  by  a fresh  appointment  in  1841. 

1 654.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  position  ? — I held  the  embassy  until 
I resigned  it  in  1858.  During  that  term  of  17  years  I was  twice  absent,  and 
during  the  first  absence,  which  was  prolonged  for  two  years,  I had  a special  mission 
to  Switzerland,  and  commissions  to  visit  several  courts  on  my  way  back  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  whole  of  my  second  absence  did  not  exceed  a period  of  seven 
or  eight  months,  and  I returned  with  a view  to  events  which  brought  on  the 
Crimean  war.  My  last  diplomatic  commission  was  to  take  leave  of  the  Sultan. 

1655.  Your  Lordship  has  then  spent  a long  and  active  life  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  your  country  ? — Certainly  long,  and  I trust  active. 

1656.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  the  Committee  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  your  experience  that  any  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  diplomatic  service  during  the  period  for  which  you 
have  been  employed  ? — Considerable  changes  have  no  doubt  taken  place. 
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1(5^7  In  the  general  charaeter  of  the  service? — There  have  been  some  im~ 
nortant  changes  in  the  character  of  the  service,  and  there  have  been  likewise 
changes  in  the  rank  of  the  representatives  at  the  different  courts ; for  instance, 
countries  to  which  embassies  were  sent  have  since  received  missions,  and  again 
ambassadore  in  some  have  been  restored,  and  other  changes  of  the  same  kind  have 
taken  place,  from  time  to  time  , In  South  America,  for  instance,  all  the  missions 
there  within  my  recollection  have  been  established. 

1658.  I rather  referred  to  the  general  professional  character  of  the  service,  and 
wished  to  ascertain  whetlier  it  has  assumed  more  of  the  character  of  a career,  and 
whether  conditions  affecting  the  members  of  the  service  have  been  changed  ?— 
Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  respect  also.  First  of  all,  the  diplo- 
matic service,  when  1 went  into  it,  was  no  profession  at  all.  It  has  been  brought 
gradually  into  a state  which,  without  yet  being  a profession,  has  many  of  its  oha- 
racteristics.  - 

1659.  In  what  way  does  your  Lordship  apply  that  to  the  condition  of  things  when 
you  entered  the  service  ?— The  a]jpointments  were  altogether  different,  the  pen- 
ions  were  different,  and  1 repeat  that  the  official  characters  of  many  of  the  chiefs 
of  embassies  and  missions,  and  of  the  subordinate  officers,  was  different.  I think 
I may  say  generally,  that  the  service  has  been  improved  with  respect  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  Its  members.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a precise  answer  to  so 
comprehensive  a question ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  change  has  been  progressive, 
independently  of  those  special  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  years. 

1660.  Is  the  social  character  of  the  service  altered;  is  it  more  business-like  than 
it  was,  and  less  connected  with  particular  classes  of  society? — No;  lam  not 
aware  of  any  special  alteration  in  that  respect. 

1661.  Was  the  service  paid  better  in  former  times  than  it  is  now  r — There  wag 
less  regularity  of  payment  in  former  times ; in  times  preceding  mine,  ambassadors, 
as  I have  been  told,  were  often  put  to  great  shifts  from  the  irregularity  of  pay- 
ment, and  upon  the  whole,  taking  that  circumstance  into  consideration,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  present  generation  of  diplomatists  is  better  remunerated 
than  tliose  of  the  last  generation. 

1662.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  that 
the  difference  in  the  expense  of  living  abroad  is  such  as  to  make  the  salaries, 
which  were  formerly  adequate,  now  inadequate  for  the  pm'pose? — Speaking  from 
my  own  experience  at  Constantinople,  and  taking  into  the  account  what  I have 
heard  from  others,  I should  think  that  such  is  generally  the  case. 

1663.  In  the  different  missions  in  which  you  have  served,  have  the  salaries 
which  you  have  received  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  mission  in  the  condition 
which  you  thought  was  requisite  ?— I should  say  yes,  in  general,  so  far  as  I have 
been  personally  concerned.  When  I went  out  to  the  United  States  1 found  myself 
considerably  in  arrear  on  arriving  there,  principally  owing  to  the  expense  of 
furniture,  and  a purchase  of  plate,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds; 
but  the  deficit  'came  round  by  an  economical  management  of  my  salary,  and 
enabled  me  to  balance  my  accounts. 

1 664.  Do  you  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  diplomatic  service  is  as  well  paid 
as  that  of  other  countries  ? — I cannot  speak  with  any  positive  knowledge  upon 
the  subject,  but  my  impression  is,  that  it  is  so,  except  perhaps  in  the  higher 
embassies.  I doubt  however,  on  general  report,  whether  the  ambassador  at  Paris 
has  a sufficient  salary  ; of  the  extras  I know  nothing. 

1 665.  Have  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  of  late  years  shown  a more 
active  interest  in  their  professional  duties  than  they  did  in  fonner  times  ? — I have 
never  witnessed  any  indifference  or  remissness,  generally  speaking,  on  their  part, 
either  in  my  earlier  days,  or  in  later  times ; there  may  be  an  occasional  exception, 
but  answering  the  question  generally,  I am  not  aware  of  any  marked  difference 
manifested  on  that  head  in  the  progress  pf  time. 

1666.  Do  you  think  any  advantage  would  result  from  an  earlier  payment  of 

the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  for  instance,  the  unpaid  attaches  ? — I think 
it  hard  -upon  young  gentlemen  in  the  service  to  be  kept,  as  I believe  they 
frequently  have  been,  too  long  without  any  remuneration.  I think  it  hardly  fair 
to  keep  individuals  long  in  active  service  without  pay.  It  seems  to  be  unjust 
towards  them,  and  scarcely  less  so  towards  those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent. 
I think  it  has  a certain  effect  in  relaxing  the  hold  which  the  Government,  or  the 
• chief 
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chief  of  the  embassy,  ought  to  have  over  them.  I am  not  aware  of  any  pardculai- 
instance  in  which  it  has  so  operated;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural  conse- 
•quence  of  unpaid  employment  too  much  proloiiged.  . 

1667.  Has  there  not  been  a gradual  relaxation  of  what  was  called  the  old 
family  relation  between  the  head  of  a mission  and  the  subordinate  members  of  it, 
using  the  words  family  relation,  because  1 believe  that  was  the  phrase  used  in 
the  letter  sent  with  the  attache? — In  all  the  diplomatic  positions  in  which  I was 
placed  up  to  my  last  embassy  at  Constantinople,  it  was  generally  my  practice 
without  any  particular  instructions  thereon,  to  receive  the  gentlemen  of  the 
-embassy,  or  the  mission,  into  my  house ; and  they  lived  with  me  in  most  respects 
as  of  my  own  family.  At  Constantinople,  in  consequeitce  of  an  incident  that 
occurred,  and  which  came'  under  the  notice  of  the  Foreign  Office,  an  alteration 
was  made  in  that  particular  embassy.  Ihe  Secretary  of  State  ordered  a separate 
kitchen  to  he  made  for  the  gentlemen  in  the  new  embassy  house,  and  their  living 
with  the  ambassador,  on  taking  their  meals  with  him,  became  expressly  a matter 
of  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador. 

1668.  Up  to  that  time  the  members  of  your  mission  had  lived  with  you  like 
members  of  your  household  ? — Never  with  orders  from  the  Government,  but 
•as  a reasonable  accommodation  or  custom,  which  I had  pleasure  in  keeping  up, 
with  few  exceptions.  After  that  alteration,  the  case  was  different  ; some  of  the 
gentlemen  on  my  invitation  always  dined  with  me,  and  others  occasionally. 

1669.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  whether  that  practice  has  been  discontinued 
in  other  missions  ? — I cannot  speak  to  th-at. 

1 670.  Do  you  think  that  any  certain  advantages  follow  from  that  close  relation 
between  the  head  of  a mission  and  the  other  members  of  it? — There  is  an  advan- 
tage, and  also,  I think,  a disadvantage.  The  advantage  is,  that  the  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  embassy  are  more  likely  to  acquire  the  regular  habits  of  a family ; 
and  the  disadvantage  is,  that  the  chief  of  the  mission  may  be  put  into  the  posi- 
tion of  being  thought  bound  to  entertain  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  always. 
Consequently  a practice  which,  with  some  degree  of  discretion,  leads  to  goodwill 
and  the  maintenance  of  proper  relations  between  the  head  of  the  mission  and 
the  other  members  of  it,  might  degenerate  into  a claim  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
members,  and  accompanied,  especially  in  the  house  of  an  ambassador  having 
grown-up  children,  with  inconveniences  which  need  not  be  described. 

1671.  Idierefore,  you  would  think  it  no  disadvantage  if  the  attaches  were  to 
receive  a small  indemnity,  and  that  they  should  no  longer  have  a distinct  claim 
upon  the  head  of  a mission  for  their  . ordinary  maintenance,  but  nevertheless  that 
beyond  that,  they  should  be  admitted  as  freely  as  possible  into  his  society  My 
own  impression  is,  that  they  ought  to  have  allowances  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  live  according  to  their  rank  in  the  mission,  without  being  dependent  upon  the 
advantage  of  living  with  the  ambassador,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  case  ot 
their  living  in  the  ambassador’s  house,  or  their  having  to  find  lodgings  tor  them- 

In  recrard  to  the  sepai-ate  kitchen  at  Constantinople,  was  the  service  of  that 
kitchen  supposed  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  embassy,  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  gentlemen  themselves  ?— As  far  as  I remember,  it  was  at  their  own 


1673.  Has  your  Lordship  ever  considered  the  question  of  any  advant^e  that 
would  result  from  a more  frequent  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service  ?— I think,  ^ a matter  of  impression,  that,  with 
certain  limitations,  a definite  amount  of  facility  for  mterchange  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. It  appears  to  me,  I confess,  that  for  the  Civil  Service,  what  is  called 
e^Ht  de  corps  is  not  a thing  to  be  encouraged ; 1 think  it  weds  people  to  habits 
of  thought  and  conduct,  which,  at  best,  are  matters  of  indifference  to  the  service  , 
it  tends  to  make  them  think  of  their  office  more  than  of  their  Government,  and 
more  than  of  their  country ; it  has  a tendency,  m short,  to  narrow  the  mmd,  and 
if  I heard  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  to  effect  an  intercommunication  of 
service  between  the  difl’erent  Civil  Departments,  at  least  as  0 e junior  c 1 » 
think,  as  I said  before,  that  with  certain  limitations,  the  public  interests  might 
deriv;  some  benefit  from  the  change.  With  regard  to  diplomatic  missions,  I am  of 
opinion  that  a similar  kind  of  interchange,  not  keeping  t ose  w 10  are  emp  y 
too  long  in  exactly  the  same  position  of  sertice,  would  be  an  advantage,  as 
ing  favourably  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  expansion  of  the  mind,  and 
upon  that  activity  of  the  mind  which  is  derived  from  variety  of  occupation, ^and 
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from  not  being  too  much  tethered  to  the  same  spot.  The  duty  of  the  clerks, 
strictly  speaking,  is  confined  very  much  to  copying  despatches,  to  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  office,  and  to  other  employments  of  a similar  kind.  Certainly,  at 
the  present  time,  when  education  is  more  advanced,  aud  when  gentlemen  are  no 
longer  confined  to  their  offices,  but  more  and  more  brought  into  society,  I think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  give  them  opportunities  of  moving  in  a wider  official  circle, 
instead  of  sitting  perpetually  at  the  same  writing  desks  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year. 

1674.  Have  you  had,  in  your  chancery,  at  any  time,  any  gentlemen  who  had 
been  detached  from  the  Foreign  Office  for  special  service? — Yes;  Mr.  Hammond, 
among-otbers,  and  Mr.  Mellish  were  both  with  me  at  different  times.  I cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  what  advantage  accrued  therefrom  to  them,  and  through 
them,  to  the  public  service ; but  I can  say  with  certainty,  that  I derived  very 
considerable  advantage  from  their  experience,  their  zeal,  and  their  intelligence. 

1675.  I believe  th'at  at  one  time  there  was  a project  for  sending  out  students 
to  become  Oriental  attaches? — Yes,  and  it  was  natural  to  look  to  the  services  of 
young  Englishmen,  placed  in  a position  to  learn  the  local  languages,  and  to  obtain 
a competent  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  a country  so  peculiar  as  Turkey,  and  of  a 
place  so  peculiar  as  Constantinople ; but,  I think,  that  the  pu^ose  would  have . 
been  more  completely  answered,  if  the  precise  mode  of  attaining  it,  of  which  a. 
trial  was  made,  had  not  been  adopted,  if  I remember  right,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  recommend  one  gentleman 
from  each,  and  upon  a later  occasion  another  one  from  each  was  asked  for.  Now 
what  you  want  is  not  only  to  put  the  student  into  a position  for  acquiring  lan- 
guages, and  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  a country,  but  you  want  young 
men  who  will  take  a continued  interest  in  the  service,  and  who  will  consider  it  as 
a,  cai-eer.  If  you  expect  to  have  persons  who  can  be  recommended  on  the  score 
of  their  education  at  the  Universities,  and  of  their  superior  talents,  I do  not  think 
that  the  service  of  interpreter  presents  sufficient  inducements  for  them  to  pui’sue 
it  with  spirit,  or  to  take  a prolonged  interest  in  the  pursuit ; but  there  is  a class  of 
people  in  the  corintry  who  I think  would  have  been  more  serviceable  in  that  line, 
the  sons,  for  instance,  of  consuls  who  are  mamed  in  the  country,  and  the  sons  of 
respectable  merchants  and  other  persons  of  that  kind,  who  generally  learn  the 
languages  of  the  country  in  their  childhood,  as  we  unconsciously  pick  up  our  mother 
tongue  in  England.  They  come  to  England  and  pass  several  years  in  receiving 
a substantial  education,  not  of  a nature  to  tenninate  in  one  of  the  universities,  but 
a good  useful  course  of  practical  training,  and  they  return  to  Constantinople  or  its 
provinces,  with  the  impressions  which  belong  to  English  tuition,  although  of  a less 
distinguished  kind  than  was  to  be  found  at  public  schools  or  at  the  university. 
Youths  thus  circumstanced  learn  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  receive  early 
•impressions  favourable  to  their  career  in  countries  so  peculiar  as  Turkey  and 
Persia ; they  subsequently  carry  hack  with  them  a 'disposition  leading  them  to  look 
forward  to  promotion  in  the  service  to  which  they  are  destined.  At  the  same  time, 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  their  imbibing  the  vices  of  the  Levant,  and  they 
would  retain  a sufficient  portion  of  English  spirit,  which  I conceive  to  be  a point 
of  the  highest  importance. 

1676.  Does  your  Lordship  consider  that  it  would  be  important,  if  possible,  to 
substitute  Englishmen  for  the  persons  who  are  now  generally  employed  as  drago- 
mans in  Turkey  ? — Upon  the  whole,  I am  of  that  opinion. 

1677.  You  think  that  it  is  practicable? — I think  it  is  practicable  in  the  way 
I have  already  explained;  but  if  the  change  were  attempted,  it  would  require  to 
be  done  gradually. 

167S.  Is  there  anything  in  the  position  of  a dragoman  which  would  render  it 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  ada])t  himself  to  it  ? — Yes,  there  is*;  but  I do  not  think 
it  ■would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  difficulty.  There  is  still  enough  of  the  old 
maimer  of  transacting  business  at  the  Porte  which  might  be  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  a young  man  imbued  with  English  ideas  ; but  an  understanding  for 
its  improvement  might  be  effected  between  our  Government  and  the  Porte. 

1679.  "fhe  Committee  to  understand  that  you  would  connect  the  young 
men  with  the  consular  service,  so  that  the  best  of  them  might  be  afterwards 
appointed  consuls  r — 1 think  that  the  plan  of  giving  attaches  occasional  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  consular  business  by  practice  is  decidedly  beneficial.  1 was 
glad  myself  to  find  occasions  for  acting  in  that  manner.  Whenever  opportunities 
occurred,  I sent  an  attache  to  some  distant  place  on  special  service,  sometimes 

with 
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•witli  the  previous  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  sometimes  in  urgent  Viicount 
cases  on  my  own  responsibility.  Stratford  de 

1680.  VVere  those  duties,  generally  speaking,  well  performed? — Yes.  Mr.  Seddife. 

Allison,  for  instance,  went  occasionally  into  the  provinces  by  my  direction  on 

some  important  service,  and  in  every  instance  he  not  only  performed  his  duty,  but  ^ 

perfonned  it  in  a manner  to  do  credit  to  himself,  and  to  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  the  embassy. 

1681.  During  the  period  of  your  emba.ssy  at  Constantinople,  was  the  natui*e  of 
yotu-  relations  with  the  large  body  of  consuls  who  were  within  your  jurisdiction 
such  as  you  thouglit  most  convenient  for  the  public  servicer — I do  not  at 
present  recall  to  my  recollection  anything  to  which  I could  object  as  having 
caused  any  injury  or  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public  seiwice  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  was  carried  on  ; the  intercourse  was  frequent  between  the 
embassy  and  the  different  consulates.  If  ever  I had  to  complain,  it  was  rather 
of  the  individual,  perhaps  nhrough  mistake  or  accident,  than  of  the  established 
system.  In  consulates  nearer  home  than  the  embassy,  a clash  might  sometimes 
take  place  between  the  instructions  given  by  the  Foreign  Office  and  those  given 
by  the  ambassador  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 

1682.  Would  you  desire  that  there  should  be  a more  direct  communication 
with  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  from  the  consuls  geneiully,  rather  than  tlie 
immediate  communication  which  they  at  present  have  with  the  Foreign  Office  ? — 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  the  system  now  prwciised  in  Turkey  so  that 
the  consuls  correspond  directly  both  with  the  Foreign  Office  and  with  the  embassy, 
putting  each  party  in  full  possession  of  the  communications  addressed  to  the 
other,  is  perhaps,  considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  most  convenient  and 
efficient  way  of  carrying  on  the  business,  in  so  far  as  that  of  . the  consuls  and  the 
embassy  is  common  to  each  other. 

1683.  Did  you  find  any  inconvenient  interference  with  your  due  share  in 
public  matters’ to  arise  from  the  communications  between  the  consuls  and  the 
Foreign  Office?—!  cannot  at  once  recall  to  my  recollection  many  particular 
instances  ; there  were,  no  doubt,  some'  during  the  long  time  I was  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  probably  more  than  I was  aware  of  at  the  time. 

1684.  You  would  not  desire  any  change  in  the  present  system  in  tliat  respect? 

—1  should  not  like  to  answer  that  question  definitively. 

1 6S5.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  convenient  if  the  head  of  a mission  had  .a 
regular  Government  residence  for  bis  occupation  ? — lhat  must  depend  very  much 
on  local  circumstances ; in  countries  where,  from  the  nature  of  our  friendly 
relations,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  their  being  inteiTupted,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  lai-ger  empires,  1 should  say  that  the  acquisition  of  a j^ermanent  residence  for 
the  embassy  or  mission  would  be  advantageous  ; in  countries  like  Turkey,  it  was 
formerly  essential,  and  it  still  is  a very  desirable  thing,  in  my  opinion. 

1686.  Would  there  not  he  some  necessary  inconvenience  and  difficulty  in 
making  any  such  arrangement  economically  as  to  the  erection  of  a house  in  any 
distant  country  ? — lu  most  capitals  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain  a house  in 
some  commodious  part,  ready  built;  it  is  not  necessary  to  incur  the  expense  of 
building ; at  Constantinople  there  are  special  reasons  for  having  a residence  for 
the  ambassador,  though  at  the  cost  of  building  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof. 

1687.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  leave 

of  absence  and  the  return  of  persons  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  or  have 
they  been  such  as  you  would  desire  ?— I should  say  that  the  discretion  of  the  becre- 
tary  of  State  may  in  most  cases  he  fully  relied  on.  I have  always  found  a 
manly  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  chief  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  consult  the  health, 
convenience,  and  fair  relaxation  from  business  of  any  officer  serving  on  a mission 
abroad ; at  the  same  time  regulations  might,  perhaps,  be  introduced  in  such 
manner  as  to  combine  more  effectually  the  requirements  of  the  public  service  with 
that  amount  of  relaxation  from  business  which  the  individuals  employed  may  rea- 
sonably expect,  especially  at  distant  parts  and  in  trying  climates.  As  lar  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  I have  never  perceived  any  want  of  attention  to  requests 
for  leave  of  absence,  when  properly  grounded,  with  due  regard  for  the  public 
service,  whether  proceeding  from  the  first  or  from  subordinate  stations.  . 

1688.  Do  you  think  that  the  deductions  which  are  made  from  the  salaries  in 
consequence  of  absence  are  fairly  regulated  ?-I  think  that  the  reduction,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  operates  sometimes  rather  too  powerfully  upon  the  interests  01 
individuals,  especially  in  distant  places.  If  the  leave  of  absence  covers  a con- 
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sidei  able  space  of  time,  then  tbe  expense  of  travelliug  is  a smail  matter,  and  the 
more  exi)ensive  uai-ts  of  an  establishment  may  be  dropped  ; but  if  the  leave  should 
be  suspended  for  a short  time,  and  the  distance  considerable,  I think  the  present 
rate  of  reduction  presses  more  heavily  than  perhaps  is  quite  considerate  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  concerned.  ^ 

i66q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  irregularity  of  the  payments  m Former  times; 
have  YOU  had  any  complaints  to  make  in  later  times,  either  as  to  the  payment  of 
the  salary  or  the  extraordinaries  ? — As  to  the  extraordinaries,  yes  ; in  the  case  of 
salaries,  I tiink  there  is  little  room  for  complaiat,  llioegh  it  would  certainly 
be  more  satisfactory  to  those  employed,  if  the  quarterly  payments  were  made 
•with  greater  regularity  and  promptitude.  With  respect  to  extraordinaries,  I think 
there  is  positive  hardship,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  a charge  d affaires,  who 
may  be  less  able  to  make  the  advances  required  on  that  account  than  a person 
enjoying  higher  rank  in  the  service.  There  may  be  at  times  an  accumulation  of 
two  or  thi  ee  quarters,  and  that,  at  stations  %vhere  the  extraordinaries  are  large,  is 
attended  with  inconvenience,  even  to  ambassadors;  and  not  only  so,  but  there  is 
a certain  amount  of  loss,  for  interest  on  advances.  Upon  the  whole,  I am  under 
the  impressioE  that  that  part  of  the  service  might  perhaps  be  better  regulated  ; 
at  the  same  time,  I do  not  consider  it  as  a question  of  the  last  importance. 

i6po.  In  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  those  of  the  Crimean 'war,  'was  not 
your  Lordship  compelled  to  make  large  allowances,  and  to  suffer  some  delay  in 
the  repayment  of  ihose  allowances  ? — Yes ; 1 cannot  mention  from  instant  recol- 
lection any  precise  dates  at  which  the  inconvenience  took  place  ; but,  no  doubt,, 
at  that  period  the  extraordinaries  were  of  necessity  greatly  increased,  and  there- 
fore the  inconvenience,  as  a natural  consequence,  would  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion. Although  I made  little  or  no  change  in  my  household  establishment, 
the  expense  of  maintaining  it  was  very  much  increased,  partly  from  the  high, 
price  of  provisions,  and  partly  owing  to  the  number  of  persons,  who,  passing 
through  Constantinople,  or  staying  there,  had  naturally  strong  claims  on  the 
embassy  and  its  hospitality. 

1691.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  by  several  other  countries,  of  giving  a fixed  salary  to  the  different  grades 
of.  the  service,  where'ver  the  functionary  might  happen  to  reside,  and  then  adding 
to  that  what  is  thought  necessary,  according  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the, 
mission  ? — I do  not  see  any  positive  advantage  likely  to  result  fi'om  such  an 
arrangement.  AH  things  considered,  I conceive  that  the  rule  should  be  a salary 
proportioned  to  the  individual’s  rank  in  the  service,  to  the  nature  of  his  duties, 
and  to  the  requirements  of  bis  place  of  residence,  the  salary  covering  all  ordinary 
expenses  of  establishment.  There  might,  as  an  exception,  on  account  of  local  or 
temporary  causes,  be  a separate  allowance,  regulated  in  each  case  by  the  loreign 
OflGce  beforehand,  or  sanctioned  by  the  same  authority  on  the  previous  appli- 
cation, or  subsequent  explanations  of  the  responsible  person.  Such  is  in  general, 
as  far  as  I know,  the  character  of  our  present  system. 

1 692.  I s there  any  further  remark  that  you  wish  to  make,  or  any  improvement 
that  you  have  to  suggest,  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — You  are  very  good  to  afl’ord 
me  an  opportunity  of  stating  my  further  opinions  ; but  I did  not  come  here  with, 
any  intention  hut  that  of  answering  the  questions  which  the  Committee  might 
think  proper  to  put  to  me. 

1693.  yiv.  Layard.'\  When  your  Lordship  first  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
it  was  I believe  the  custom  for  the  head  of  the  mission  to  select  his  own  attaches  ?. 
■!— Yes,  that  was  generally  the  case. 

1694.  The  appointment  of  attaches  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the- 
Secretary  of  State? — Entirely;  but  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  service,  to  prevent  any  head  of  a mission  from  appointing, 
in  addition  to  the  official  appointments,  any  other  person  as  his  private  secretary 
but  then  he  must  meet  the  expense  of  that  appointment  himself. 

1695.  "Would  not  such  an  appointment  require  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  ? — ^Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

1696.  Such  being  the  altered  system  of  appointing  the  attaches,  does  not  that 
make  a difference  in  the  reception  of  an  attach^  into  the  family  of  the  head  of 
ihe  mission  ? — No  doubt  it  does  make  a difference. 

1 697.  Might  it  not  happen  that,  fol*  various  reasons,  Ihe  attach^  appointed  might 
be  personally  objectionable  to  the  head  of  the  mission?— No  doubt;  and  1 have 
myself  been  placed  under  circumstances  of  an  unpleasant  kind  on  that  account. 

1698.  Do> 
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i6g8.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  head  of  a mission  power  to 
appoint  one  of  his  attaches  as  private  secretary,  with  an  increase  of  pay  from  the  . 
1‘oreign  Office  ? — I think,  that  if  the  head  of  a mission  wished  to  make  such  an 
appointment,  he  should  submit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1(199,  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a small  increase  of  pay  for  the  attach^ 
thus  appointed? — It  does  not  strike  me  that  there  would  be  any  objection; 
increase  of  work  ought,  in  most  cases,  to  carry  with  it  increase  of  pay. 

1 700.  I believe  that  at  Constantinople  all  the  attaches  are  lodged  in  the 
embassy  ? — All  of  them. 

1701.  Did  either  of  the  Oriental  attaches  sent  out  to  Constantinople  attain 
sufficient  fluency  in  writing  and  speaking  Turkish  to  enable  you  to  avail  yourself 
of  their  services  in  preference  to  the  native  dragomans  ? — Sufficiently  in  ordinary 
cases  ; but  not  sufficiently  in  cases  of  political  importance,  as  far  as  1 remember. 

170'i.  Considering  the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  Turkish  language,  and 
especially  in  writing  it,  do  you  think  tliat  the  system  which  you  propose  of  having 
young  men  born  in  the  country  and  who  had  been  accustomed  from  an  early 
period  to  speak  the  Turkish  language,  pi-eferable  to  sending  out  young  rnen  to 
study  it?— My  own  impression  is,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  ciicum- 
slances,  that  the  embassy  would  be  be,st  served  in  respect  to  interpretation  by 
persons  taken  from  the  class  that  I have  mentioned  before. 

1703.  I believe  that  among  the  Turkish  Ministers,  the  habit  of  speaking 
French  has  very  much  increased  ? — A good  deal. 

1 704.  In  the  communications  from  the  Porte  to  the  heads  of  missions,  the 

French  language  is  generally  used,  is  it  not? — Generally;  public  notes  are  often 
written  in  English  as  a matter  of  form,  but  the  essential  communicalions  are 
pretty  generally  in  French.  m 1 • u r> 

1705.  Those  are  the-communications  from  a mission  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes,  just  so.  , . ^ 

1706  But  are  the  communications  from  the  Turkish  Government  to  a mission 
not  in  French  ?— On  solemn  occasions  the  Turkish  language  is  still  used  ; but  m 
cases  of  a more  confidential  character,  the  French.  Of  late  there  have  been 
cases  where  notes  have  been  written  in  French ; but  on  any  solemn  or  very  formal 
occasion,  the  Porte,  I imagine,  would  still  employ  its  own  language,  and,  m that 
case,  the  embassy  (I  mean  our  own)  would,  as  a rifle,  tit; 

1 707.  That  is  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Foreign  Office,  is  it  not  ( Yes ; 1 
think  so,  that  either  each  party  uses  his  own  language,  or  they  both  use  a common 

you  think  it  necessary  to  retain  the  appointment  of  Oriental  secretary 
atConstantinople?-Tosaythe  truth,  I have  doubts  on  that  subject ; there  are 
occasions  on  which  the  embassy  might  certainly  feel  the  want  of  such  an  officer , 
but  any  continued  necessity  for  his  services  m a separate  position  is  not  so 

Before  Mr.  Alison  was  appointed,  I believe  that  for  some  years  there 
was  no  Oriental  secretary?  - The  only  Oriental  secretaries  I remember  were 
Mr  Terrick  Hamilton,  who  is  still  alive,  and  Mr.  Eliot;  and  then  I think  there 
was  a long  interval  until  the  appbintment  of  Mr.  Alhaon, 
guished  by  his  talent  for  languages,  and  generally 
^ 1710.  Chainnan:\  Is  there  not  an  advantage  in  having  such  a 
Oriental  secretary  there,  whom  you  could  send  on  special  missions  of  a local 
ch^  S a7  you  have  already  mentioned  ?-No  doubt  occ^ions  may  arise 
when  the  services  of  a person  possessing  a large  share  of  natural 
ffeneral  knowledge,  with  particular  qualifications  as  to  language,  are  of  much  value, 

whether  the  services  in  question  might  not  be  sufficiently  j 
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dered  by  the  senior  Oriental  attache,  without  the  special 


but  if  it  were  an  ( 
possible,  I doubt  wl 

Orients?  SMret EOT  something  to  he  considered  on  each 

°?ef"th?whole,if  the  latter  were  left 
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the  place  ^ ^ 1,0  good-enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  how 

yoilmployek  fhforieital  secLtaryf-His  principal 

papers  from  the  Turkish,  or  translating  English  papers  into  Tuikish,  sometime 

a confidential,  and 'sometimes  of  a formal  kind.  ^ Could 
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minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 

1712.  Could  that  duty  have  been  performed  by  either  of  the  dragomans  ?— I 
doubt  it  much  ; certainly  not  by  the  present  native  dragomans. 

How  did  you  employ  the  Oriental  attaches? — They  were  employed  oc- 
casionally in  aid  of  the  others,  for  interpretation  on  the  minor  affairs  of  the 
embassy,  commercial  or  judicial  matters,  and  for  cases  in  which  the  consular  chan- 
cery was  concerned,  incidents  compromising  English  subjects,  and  in  short  for  any 
occasional  and  minor  affairs  of  different  kinds.  w - v ' 

1714,  Were  they  employed  also  in  the  chancery,  like  other  attaches  r lesj 
part  of  their  duty  was,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ambassador,  to  be  employed  in  the 
chancery  business. 

171  5.  it  was  the  habit,  was  it  not,  at  Constantinople,  to  send  the  attaches,  not 
only  tlm  Oriental  attaches,  but  the  otlsers,  to  take  charge  of  consulates  when  the 
consul  was  absent? — This  was  occasionally  done. 

' 1716.  Did  you  find  that  system  work  well  ?*— I think  it  was  attended  with  good 
effects. 

1717.  It  would  give  the  attaches  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  the  country? — Yes. 

1718.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  might  be  generally  adopted  with  advan- 
tage to  the  service  ? — Yes. 

3710.  T believe  Mr.  Hughes,  one  of  the  Oriental  attaches,  was  afterwards  made 
consul  at  Erzerooni  ? — Yes. 

1720.  And  Mr.  Doria  was  transferred  to  the  Persian  Mission  ?— Yes,  by  the 
Foreign  Office. 

1721.  Of  those  four  gentlemen  originally  sent  out,  tiie  only  one  now  at  Con- 
stantinople is  Mr.  Hughes  ? — Mr.  Wood,  a very  talented  young  man,  died  at  the 
time  when  he  was  attached  to  a mission  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  under  General 
Williams  ; about  the  same  time  Mr.  Doria  went  to  Persia.  Mr.  Hughes  went  to 
Erzeroom,  and  Lord  Strangford,  who  acquired  the  Turkish  and  Persian  languages; 
in  a manner  to  fit  him  for  any  work  in  which  those  languages  were  concerned,  dis- 
played very  considerable  talent  and  fitness  for  acquiring  knowledge  in  all  res)3eot8  ; . 
but  at  that  time  his  health  was  very  uncertain,  and  it  was  not  found  convenient  to^ 
employ  him  in  communications  with  the  Porte.  But  I believe,  as  far  as  language 
was  concerned,  that  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  service. 

1722.  Will  you  kindly  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  staff  of  the. 
embassy  at  Constantinople  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  is  too  much  or  too  little  at 
present ; but  I cannot  say  that  I have  it  sufficiently  under  my  view  to  be  able  to 
give  a positive  answer  to  the  question  at  once,  with  satisfaction  to  myself. 

1723.  Do  you  consider  that  embassy  exceptional  with  regard  to  the  staff? — 
No  doubt.  I know  of  no  embassy,  unless  it  be  the  embassy  at  Paris,  which  has. 
such  constant  work  as  that  of  Constantinople. 

3724.  In  youT  time.was  the  embassy  rather  over  officered  than  under  officered  ? 
— 1 think  there  was  sufficient ; but  during  the  war  the  increase  of  business  was. 
very  great,  even  in  the  common  writing  of  despatches.  There  was  one  year  in 
which,  if  I remember  right,  the  number  of  despatches  addressed  by  me  to  the 
Foreign  Office  alone  was  about  1,760. 

172.5.  I believe  that  the  number  of  hours  your  Lordship  was  constantly  engaged 
in  business  in  the  24  was  very  great  ? — Yes. 

1726.  And  the  embassy  iu  general  was  very  hard  worked? — Yes,  that  is  my 
recollection  of  it. 

3727.  Do  you  think,  as  a general  rule,  that  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
service  should  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon  their  own  resources ; in  other  words, 
that  they  should  have  an  independent  fortune  of  their  own?— I think  bo,  most 
decidedly.  My  opinion  has  sometimes  been  asked  by  persons  with  regard  to  their 
children  or  other  near  relations,  and  I have  always  said  that  as  a career  the  diplo- 
matic service  was  a very  imperfect  one,  and  that  unless  there  was  some  kind  of 
independence  possessed  by  the  candidate,  it  was  not  a service  which  I could 
conscientiously  recommend  in  the  sense  of  a profession. 

1728.  "Would  that  observation  apply,  even  supposing  the  system  of  pensions  was 
placed  upon  anew  footing  ? — I am  free  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  a regular  pro- 
fession at  home  offers  a much  better  prospect  of  advantage  than  diplomacy  to  a 
young  man  of  industry,  talent,  and  ambition. 

1729.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  education  of  a young  man  going  into 
the  diplomatic  service,  having  reference  to  a college  education  or  education  in  a 
public  school  ?— may  speak  under  prejudice,  having  been  at  a public  school; 

myself, 
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myself,  and  having  been  also  at  college.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  me  to  view 
that  sort  of  education  with  favour.  No  doubt,  a strict  diplomatic  education 
might  be  better  conducted,  and  the  habits  of  mind  resulting  from  it  might  be  more 
re^ily  acquired  upon  some  other  plan,  and  in  some  other  place  of  tuition,  but  [ 
consider  the  spirit  which  is  to  be  obtained  at  our  best  public  schools,  and  also  at 
the  university,  as  affording  an  advantage  far  beyond  any  mere  formal  acquisitions. 

I have  an  impression  that  it  is  more  and  more  of  consequence  for  every  branch  of 
the  public  service  that  a man’s  character  should  be  drawn  out,  and  eon*ected  by 
discipline,  and  that  he  should  acquire  habits  of  acting  in  a right,  a large,  and 
comprehensive  manner,  rather  than  making  It  his  chief  point  to  obtain  a knowledge 
of  languages,  or  of  natural  philosophy,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  which  no  doubt 
is  an  advantage  in  conjunction  with  others ; but  when  you  put  a question  to  me, 
so  that  the  two  modes  of  education  are  contrasted  one  with  the  other,  I think 
that  for  a service  like  the  diplomatic  sei-vice  1 should  give  the  preference  to  a 
classical  education. 

1 730.  Have  you  had  erperience  of  any  of  the  young  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  present  limited  competitive  examinations  ? — No. 

1731.  Do  you  think  that  such  a system  is  advisable  ? — I can  only  answer  by 
conjecture,  not  having  bad  occasion  to  witness  the  effects  of  it,  but  speaking  gene- 
rally, no  doubt  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  that  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 
public  service  abroad  should  show  that  they  have  a competent  knowledge  of  those 
special  parts  of  education  which  eaunot  be  dispensed  with ; but  I think  that  the 
■examinations  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  applied  to  details  in  a maimer  to  give 
undue  advantage  to  inferior  abilities  over  those  of  a higher  order  less  drawn  out, 
and  not  having  had  the  same  mechanical  training  as  to  particulars.  I have  some- 
times thought  that  if  the  young  men,  instead  cf  being  required  to  give  a list  of  the 
rivers  and  mountains  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  world,  were  called  upon  to  show 
a general  acquaintance  with  geography,  and  other  branches  of  liberal  knowledge, 
and  to  explain  what  course  they  would  pursue  under  given  circumstances,  or  state, 
for  instance,  their  ideas  of  an  honest,  fair  dealing,  efficient  negotiator,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a great  empire,  the  interests  of  Government  and  people  would  in  the 
end  be  best  promoted. 

1732.  Mr.  jBaillie  Cochrane^  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  certain  qualifications 
requisite  in  an  attach^  which  no  examination  can  at  alt  test  ? — Just  so ; the 
question,  in  its  nature,  is  conjectural,  but  such  are  my  impressions. 

1733.  Chairman."]  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  an  ordinary  English  educa- 
tion, such  as  you  have  described  it-,  v^^ould-  generally  include  that  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language  which  you  probably  consider  essential  for  a 
diplomatic  career  ? — As  things  are  now,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  candidates 
should  possess  a competent  knowledge  of  the  French  language  ; of  course,  the 
more  he  knows  the  better ; but  as  to  what  is  essential  for  a beginning,  I should 
say  that  it  would  suffice  to  spell  French  intelligibly,  to  s^ieak  it  for  common  pur- 
poses, and  to  have  read  a few  of  the  best  works  in  that  language. 

1734.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  diplomacy,  in  all  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  every  one  should  he  able  to  use  the  French  language  with  ease  and 
comfort  to  himself,  so  lhat  it  would  be  the  same  thing  to  him  as  his  own  language 

' There  is  no  doubt  that  with  regard  to  thi;se  holding  the  higher  positions,  who 

are  called  upon  to  negotiate  either  with  Frenchmen,  or  with  persons  of  another 
country,  habituated  to  converse  in  French,  a more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
lanoruage  is  desirable.  In  negotiating  with  Frenchmen,  if  any  question  were 
raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  a word,  I should  always  feel  a delicacy  in  pressing 
my  own  view.  Such  questions  will  not  unfrequently  occur  amongst  people  of 
the  same  country.  Even  upon  a question  of  spelling,  people  do  not  always  agree. 

1735.  May  not  the  French  language  he  regarded  as  the  general  diplomatic 

mode  of  communication  ? — Yes.  j 

1736.  Mr.  Baillie  Cockrane:\  Does  your  Lordship  consider  that  the  good 
opinion -and  appreciation  of  the  Minister  under  whom  an  attache  has  served  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  is  a sufficient  guarantee  of  his  merits,  without  his  being 
examined  by  any  Board  ?— The  Honourable  Member  refers,  I presume,  to  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  ; we  must  also  consider  those  acquirements  which  ar^ 
in  truth,  the  tools  of  the  profession.  If  an  attach^  were  quite  unexceptionable  m 
the  higher  attainments,  but  at  the  same  time  positively  ignorant  of  foreign 
languages,  with  a confused  smattering  of  geography,  and  other  branches  01  knqw- 
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lefloe  wliich  come  frequently  into  play,  no  doubt  that  man  would  be  an  imperfect 
ineti'umeDt  in  diplomatic  business.  ii.n-i 

1737.  He  would  not  in  that  case  be  approved  by  the  Minister  ? — 1 siiould  think 

Your  Lordship  is  no  doubt  aware  of  what  the  examinations  are  which 
attaches  have  now  to  undergo  before  the  Civil  Service  examiners  ?— Nothing  of 

the  kind  has  fallen  practically  under  my  immediate  notice.  I recollect  seeing  a 

series  of  questions  in  one  of  the  early  reports,  in  which  a young  man  was  asked 
the  name  of  some  stream  in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  did  not  know,  and  as  fur  as  I 
remember,  there  was  an  unfavourable  impression  made  by  his  ignorance,  and  tliat 
put  me  in  mind  of  an  answer  once  given  by  a young  man  at  college,  wlieii  asked 
at  what  point  Xerxes  had  crossed  the  Hellespont.  He  said  at  the  narrowest. 

1 73Q.  Mr,  Hope.']  On  the  question  of  education,  your  Lordship  stated  that  you 
thought  it  most  important  that  an  English  spirit  should  be  infused  into  it  ? Yes ; 
perhaps  I was  wrong  in  using  the  word  English,  and  I should  have  said,  more 
properly,  a British  spirit.  , t 

1740.  In  stating  that  you  attach  great. importance  to  that,  1 presume  you  mean, 
that  you  w’ould  wish  young  men  to  be  educated  as  much  as  possible  at  home 
before  going  abroad  r— Yes  ; that  they  should  receive  the  earliest,  part  of  their 

education  at  home.  . . 1 i-  1.  j t>  -i.-  u - i •, 

1741.  With  a view  to  acquiring  thoroughly  British  feelings  and  British  ideas? 

— Yes;  I think  so.  _ , , , t 1 • 

1742.  With  reference  to  the  French  language,  I understood  your  Lordships 
answer  to  he,  that  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  diplomatic  profession,  a very  com- 
plete knowledge  and  fluency  in  speaking  were  required,  but  I apprehend  that 
you  would  be  content  if  a young  inan,  on  fir.st  going  abroad,  acquired  that 
fluency  after  he  arrived  at  his  mission? — No  doubt  it  would  be  better  if  he 
understood  French,  so  as  to  speak  it  fluently. 

1743.  But  you  would  not  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  a home  education  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  it  ? — No  ; I think  not  to  that  degree. 

1744.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  changing 
the  name  of  paid  attaches  to  that  of  secretaries?—!  think  there  would  be  one 
advantage  in  it.  Secretary  is  an  English  word,  which  attachd  is  not. 

1745.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Would  it  not  place  them  in  a better  position 
with  regard  to  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  other  embassies  ?— No  com- 
parative disadvantage  on  that  account  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  but  if  I had 
been  consulted,  I should  rather  have  called  them  secretaries  than  attaches. 
When  1 first  entered  the  service  tiiere  were  no  attaches,  but  there  was  the  same 
thing  without  the  name ; that  is,  young  nien  were  sometimes  employed  in  aid  of 
the  Secretary  of  Legation  or  Embassy,  on  selection  by  the  head  of  the  mission. 

1746.  It  has  been  suggested  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  have  been  examined 
before  this  Committee,  that  if  you  called  them  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries, 
instead  of  secretary,  and  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  it  would  give  them  a 
better  position?— If  1 were  beginning  my  career,  I might  prefer  being  called 
secretarv  rather  than  attache.  I do  not  think  tiiat  there  is  any  serious  objection 
to  making  the  change,  and  if  the  change  were  made,  it  would  he  more  satis- 
factoiy  probably. 

1747.  %\x  John  Acton7\  Do  you  think  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  might  be 
improved  if  it  were  made  a move  profitable  career  than  it  is,  and  more  fit  to  bear 
a comparison,  with  respect  to  profits  and  advantages,  with  other  professions? 

I think  that  the  appointments  should  be  sufficient  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  duties,  and  that  any  individual  employed  in  the  Diplomatic  Service^  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  should  be  placed  on  teiTQs  of  society  with  the  native  gen- 
tlemen ; an  ambassador  with  those  of  the  first  rank,  and  an  envoy  with  those  of  the 
class  generally.  An  ambassador  is  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown,  and  the  substantive  advantage  of  that  position  to  the  public 
is,  that  he  is  enabled  to  communicate  directly  with  the  foreign  Sovereign  to  whom 
he  is  accredited,  and  to  communicate  vith  him  on  equal  terras.  In  order  to  main- 
tain a position  of  that  kind,  there  ought  to  be  a representation  similar  to  that  which 
the  men  of  high  rank  in  the  country  would  exhibit ; it  would  not  be  necessary 
that  an  ambassador  should  be  able  to  vie  with  persons  of  largest  fortune  in  the 
country,  but  generally,  with  the  average  highest  rank ; for  instance,  the  highest 
rank  in  this  country  is  that  of  duke,  and  we  have  some  dukes  who  possess 
very  large  properties,  and  others  who  can  just  keep  up  their  position.  I should 
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say  that  in  regulating  these  matters,  an  ambassador  should  be  able  to  keep  upon  the 
same  terms  in  society  as  the  least  favoured  of  those  who  move  in  a rank  of  that 
kind. 

1748.  Do  you  consider  that  the  etficiency  of  the  service  has  suffered  from  its 
not  being  so  profitable  as  a cai-eer,  or  as  not  presenting  so  good  an  opening  as 
other  professions?— I cannot  undertake  to  say,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone, 
that  it  has  so  suffered ; there  is,  generally,  such  a spirit  amongst  the  gentlemen 
employed,  that  they  would  rather  make  sacrifices  out  of  their  own  means  than 
allow  the  service  to  suffer ; but  it  is  hai*dly  fair  to  leave  an  opening  for  such  sacri- 
fices, To  speak  from  conjecture,  I should  presume  that  adequate  remuneration 
and  the  jjrospect  of  high  eventual  prizes  would  obtain  for  the  public  a greater 
command  of  talent. 


1749.  May  I ask  your  Lordship  what  your  opinion  is,  from  your  experience  at 
the  ditierent  Courts,  of  the  efficiency  of  our  Diplomatic  Service,  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  States  ? — This  question  may  be  referred  either  to  the  diplomacy  of 
this  country  as  compared  with  the  diplomacy  of  other  countries,  or  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  individuals  employed  therein  by  the  Foreign  Office,  as  compared 
with  their  colleagues  employed  by  other  Governments.  I partake  the  opinion 
expressed  by  many,  that  our  diplomacy,  taken  in  the  first,  sense  from  early  times, 
has  not  been  remarkably  successful.  The  nation  may  be  said  to  have  made  its 
way  to  an  increase  of  power  and  glory  less  by  negotiation  than  by  force  of  arms 
and  commercial  enterprise.  Looking  at  our  diplomacy  in  the  more  limited  and 
personal  sense,  1 see  no  reason  to  stigmatize  the  individuals  employed  in  it  abroad 
as  o'enerally  inferior  to  those  employed  in  a similar  service  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments. , Now  and  then,  here  or  there  an  individual  of  remarkable  talent  or 
character  may  be  found,  and  bis  country  would  naturally  have  the  advantage  of 
his  superior  efficiency,  whether  in  the  service  of  this  or  any  other  Government. 
But  facts,  I conceive,  would  by  no  means  warrant  a supposition  that  the  Queen’s 
diplomatic  servants  are,  as  a class,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  at  all 
inferior  to  their  foreign  competitors. 

1750.  Neither  now,  nor  at  any  former  period? — It  may  be  that  latterly  the 
average* character  of  persons  employed  in  our  Diplomatic  Service  has  been  higher. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  some  very  distinguished  men  in 
that  service,  such,  for  instance,  as  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord  St.  Helens,  Lord 
Auckland,  and  others,  perhaps ; but  my  impression  is,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
service  was  not  so  generally  well  supplied  as  it  has  been  of  late  years. 

17,51.  Mr.  Grant  Duff. "I  I understand  you  to  say,  that  the  salary  of  our 
ambassadors  ought  to  correspond  with  the  average  fortunes  of  the  people  moving 
in  the  very  best  society  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited  ? — Yes. 

1 752.  Now,  apply  that  principle  to  the  Paris  embassy ; should  you  not  say  that 
the  Paris  embassy  was  rather  overpsud  than  underpaid  ?— I have  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  overpaid ; rather  the  contrary.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
expenditure,  in  general,  may  have  been  reduced ; but,  to  the  best  of  my  very 
liinited  acquaintance  witl)  the  subject,  I believe  that  the  present  manner  of  living 
in  Paris,  especially  on  the  part  of  official  people  in  the  French  service,  is  more 


expensive  than  ever.  , , r>  • u 

1753.  I should  conceive  that  the  salary  of  our  ambassador  at  Paris  would 
represent  very  much  more  than  the  average  fortunes  of  most  of  the  people  moving 
in  the  best  society  in  Paris?— That  I cannot  speak  to  with  accuracy ; but  10,000  /. 
a year  which  is  the  salary  of  our  ambassador  in  Paris,  would  certainly  be  a con- 
siderable fortune  in  France.  But  then  you  must  recollect  that  we  have  no  longer 
to  deal  with  the  old  nobility  of  France,  but  with  that  commercial  aristocracy, 
which  can  compete  to  any  amount,  and  with  much  larger  incomes  than  Lord 

Cowley  now  enjoys.  x j 

1754.  But,' then  the  salary,  with  its  allowances  and  advantages,  amounts,  does  it 
Bot,  to  a very  much  larger  sum  than  10,000  I a year,  including  a house  and 
many  other  things?— The  house  is  a positive  addition,  no  doubt ; hut  if  the 
Government,  in  furnishing  a house,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  ambassador  a 
house  of  the  value  of  2,000  I or  3,000  1.  a year,  of  oom-se  you  must  give  him  a 
proportionate  salary,  for  nothing  is  more  ruinous  than  a house  too  large  for  your 


income.  greatest  expense  ?- 
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I remember  a time  when  everything  was  cheaper  in.  France  than  in  this  country, 
but  I believe  it  is  not  the  case  now. 

1 756.  Would  you  not  say  that  in  St.  Petersburg  the  salary  was  decidedly  too  low, 
it  being  7,000  i a year?— I cannot  speak  to  that  positively  at  this  moment.  When 
I was  appointed  to  St.  Petersburg,  many  years  ago,  I remember  to  Lave  asked  Lord 
Heytcsbury,  who  would  have  been  my  predecessor-,  whether  1 should  be  ruined, 
and  he  said,  “ No;  but  you  will  have  to  put  in  1,000/.  a year  of  your  own.” 

1757.,  Applying  the  principle  which  you  mentioned  just  now,  7,000/.  a year 
would  certainly  not’  represent  tlie  average  fortunes  of  persona  moving  in  the  very 
best  society  in  St-  Petersburg?—!  think  not;  my  impression  is  that  our 
ambassador,  Lord  Napier,  is  underpaid. 

1 758.  Mr.  I^Ojpe.’]  I believe  you  have  no  special  knowledge  as  to  Paris  '? — No ; 
nothing-  but  what  any  gentleman  might  have  from,  reading  the  papers  and  visit- 
ing the  country,  as  a private  individual. 

1759.  Your  principle  would  be  that  the  ambassador  should  have  a fortune 
equal  to  that  of  persons  in  the  habit  of  giving  entertainments  and  receiving 
society? — Yes  ; but  rather  by  way  of  illustration  than  to  give  an  exact  measure 
of  what  is  requisite;  you  must  take  a census  of  the  fortunes  at  Paris,  in  order  to 
bring  the  idea  practically  into  play. 

1760.  I believe  that  in  Paris,  and  in  some  other  continental  capitals,  bankers 
and  other  large  capitalists  are  the  great  entertainers? — 1 suppose  they  are. 

1761.  You  drew  a distinction  between,  the  post  of  ambassador  and  that  of 
minis!  er? — Yes. 

1762.  In  your  experience  do  you  consider  that  cases  arise  in  which  that 
becomes  a very  material  difference: — The  difference  is  wdiat  I stated  before, 
namely,,  that  an  ambassador  has  by  custom  a right  to  personal  communication  with 
the  Sovereign,  on  the  principle  of  personal  representation,  which  is,  no  doubt  a 
considerable  advantage,  especially  in  countries  where  the  chief  power  is  arbitrary, 

1763.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  justify  a re-establisbment  of  embassies, 
which  has  been  done  nowin  several  of  the  great  Courts  ? — Yes;  I think  so. 
The  first  objdct  to  be  bad  in  view  is,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  without  any 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  the  Government,  which  has  to  regulate  provisionally 
questions  of  that  sort,  must  form  its  judgment  on  that  principle  in  deciding  the 
amount  to  be  respectively  allowed  to  heads  of  missions.  But  there  are  local, 
political,  and  social!  circumstances,  .accidents  of  time  and  place,  which  must  likewise 
come  under  consideration,  and  sometimes  modify  the  application  of  a general 

principle.  I had  a commission  fo  regulate  the  salaries  of  our  consuls  in  America, 

when  I was  minister  thei-e,  and  I reported  to  the  Government  what  I thought 
would  be  a proper  salary  for  each,  agreeably  to  those  consideraiions.  My  recom- 
mendation was  approved,  and  subsequently  remained  in  force  for  several  years.  At 
last  a change  of  Government  took  place,  and  the  order  of  the  day  was  economy ; 
and  then,  without  any  reference  to  propriety  or  to  local  considerations,  a general 
order  was  issued  to  reduce  all  the  salaries,  and  I am  free  to  say  that  I think  that 
that  sort  of  action,  proceeding  from  head  quarters,  is  not  favourable  to  the  effi- 
■ciency  of  the  public  service. 

1764.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  entertainments,  it  has  been  stated  before 
this  Committee  that  the  giving  of  entertainments  under  particular  circumstances 
becomes  sometimes  a matter  of  considerable  political  importance ; do  you  concur  in 
that  opinion?— To  a certain  degree.  They  may  be  said  to  favour  a good  under- 
standing between  the  foreigner  and  the  natives  in  society.  They  place  the  ambas- 
sador in.  a friendly  light,  and  altogether  promote  the-  efficiency  of  his  political 
relations. 

1765.  Have  yon  observed  that  the  United  States  Ministers  are  paid  con- 
siderably less  than  our  ministers,  and  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
how  they,  are  able  to  get  on  upon  their  salaries?  — They  certainly  are  not 
bekindh-dud  in  making  effective  negotiations,  and  it  might  apparently  be  deduced 
from  that  circumstance,  that  less  display  and  hospitality  were  necessary ; but  I think 
the  AmericanB  are  in  a peculiar  position  ; they  have  been  considered  i-ather  as  in 
a state  of  adolescence  than  as  having  come  to  maturity,  and  people  do  not  expec^ 
so  much  from  them  in  certain  respects  as  they  would  ftom  the  representatives  of 
countries  established  under  different  forms  of  government  and  less  democratic 
institutions.  The  American  Ministers,  in  general,  are  placed  socially  in  positions 
which  would  hardly  he  acceptable  to  this  or  other  European  countries. 

1766.  With 
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1766.  Witli  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  Diploinatic  Service,  ami 
right  in  stating  the  impression  as  I have  derived  it  from  yonr  Lordship  to  be, 
that  although  "we  might  on  one  occasion  meet  in  other  services  in  matters  of 
negotiation,  one  man  who  was  better  than  our  negotiator,  on  the  other  hand  we 
might  on  another  occasion  meet  an  inferior,  so  that  you  consider  the  general 
average  character  of  our  diplomatists  to  he  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
— I should  say  so,  decidedly. 

7767.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  relations  between  the  Foreign  Office 
of  this  country  and  the  heads  of  missions,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  persons 
sent  to  those  missions,  are  satisfactory  ? — I think  it  might  be  better  if  the  head  of 
a mission  were  allowed  to  exercise  rather  more  influence  in  the  appointment  of  his 
immediate  subordinates.  I have  myself  been  occasionally  disconcerted  by  receiving 
a letter  from  the  Foreign  Office,  saying  that  such  and  such  a gentleman,  -of  whom 
I had  never  heard  before,  ^as  to  be  received  into  my  family.  At  Constantinople, 
and  possibly  elsewhere,  this  practice  has  been  modified  by  what  I mentioned 
before ; but  for  a married  man,  or  one  having  grown-up  daughtere,  the  incon- 
venience is  obvious.  Considerations  that  would  have  weight  in  a private  family 
can  hardly  be  overlooked  with  propriety  at  an  ambassador’s  residence. 

1 768.  In  a distant  mission  and  in  a somewhat  strange  country,  is  it  not  'almost 
compulsory  upon  a minister  to  live  very  intimately  with  the  gentlemen  of  his 
mission? — So  it  is  ; but  I think  the  amount  of  intimacy  should  be  the  result  of  a 
kind  disposition  on  one  side  and  of  a sense  of  duly  on  the  other,  and  not  the 
mere  result  of  a forced  familiar  intercourse,  which  at  times  may  engender  sexions 
evil, 

1769.  In  a country  where  there  are  only  very  few  English  residents,  are  they 
not  so  much  thrown 'together  that  conditions  of  that  kind  are  much  harder  than 
in  any  European  capital  ? — No  doubt. 

1770.  You  think  that  some  communication  might  take  place  between  the  head 
•of  a mission  and  the  Foreign  Office  before  definite  appointments  were  made  of  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  mission? — I incline  to  that  opinion. 

1771.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  practice  in  other  countries? — I cannot 
tell;  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly  in  ours. 

^772.  With  regard  to  communications  between  the  Foreign  Minister  .and  the 
head  of  a mission,  do  you  think  that  any  advantage  has  lesnlted  from  the  largely 
increased  habit  of  writing  private  letters  ?— The  practice  of  private  correspondence, 

I think,  is  one  upon  wliich  it  would  hardly  answer  any  good  purpose  to  lay  restric- 
tion. Upon  the  whole,  I think  that  more  advantage  results  from  the  use  of  private 
correspondence  than  the  contrary ; but  the  practice  may  be  carried  too  far. 

1773.  In  a certain  degree,  must  not  a Very  continual  private  correspondence 
detract  something  from  the  influence  of  the  public  documentary  correspondence  ? 

Kot,  if  it  be  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit.  I conceive  that  the  use  of  private 

correspondence  is  to  afford  a clearer  view  of  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  official 
instruction,  and  to  convey  suggestions,  or  matters  of  information,  without  being 
committed  to  the  formalities  of  the  official  correspondence,  and  to  the  puhhcity 
which  frequently  attends  it ; but  anything  which  has  the  eS'ect  of  contradicting  in 
private  what  is  made  matter  of  instruction  in  the  public  correspondence,  or  any- 
thing that  produces  an  action  in  public  affairs,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
public  correspondence,  is  open  to  objection,  as  it  is  liable  to  abuse. 

1774.  Have  you  found  yourself  annoyed  or  restricted  in  your  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  circumstance  of  most  of  the  important  despatches 
being  from  time  to  time  laid  before  Parliament  ?— I do  not  remember  at  this 
moment  to  have  experienced  any  annoyance  from  it  myself;  hut  there  are,  doubt- 
less, occasions  where  the  public  interests  might  be  compromised  by  inffiscnminate 
publication.  There  have  been  cases  where  I should  have  wished  a Despatch  to 
he  published,  and  others  where  I should  have  deprecated  its  publication.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  for  such  matters. 

1775.  Have  you  ever  had  cause  to  complain  of  commumcations,  which  you 
regardk  as  of  a private  nature,  having  been  laid  before  Parliament  ?— No  ; I do 
not  remember  any  instance  respecting  myself ; but  I must  say  that  I hold  it  to  be 
•a  most  unfair  tiling,  and  one  of  which  1 should  have  thought  rnyself  entitled- 
complain,  if  any  letter  of  mine  marked  “ private,”  .and  written  in  the  usual  form^ 
of  private  personal  correspondence,  had  been  laid  -before  the  public  ■withou  my 

■ 0.47.  express 
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express  consent.  I have  always  understood  that  private  letters  of  this  kind  are  as 
correspondence  between  individuals,  although  relating  to  public  subjects. 

1776.  When  you  have  headed  a Despatch  “ Private  and  Confidential,”  have 
you  thereby  intended  that  that  Despatch  should  not  go  beyond  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself? — Letters  marked  “Private  and  Confidential,  written  in  regular 
form  on  large  paper,  are  usually  considered  as  part  of  the  public  correspondence, 
subject,  as  to  publicity,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

You  draw  then  a clear  distinction  between  Despatches  which  you  must  con- 
sider of  a reserved  character,  and  the  private  correspondence  between  individuals  f 
—Decidedly ; it  was  to  the  latter  class  of  private  correspondence  that  ray  remarks 
were  addressed  ; but  I submit  that  the  public  in  fairness  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  The  Foreign  Office  might  he  moved  by  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to  such 
correspondence  ; but  that  is  a different  point ; as  long  as  there  is  no  intervention 
of  the  kind,  I consider  the  correspondence  in  question  as  being  between 
two  individuals,  and,  in  honour,  not  to  be  communicated  beyond  the  writers 
intention. 

1778.  Mr.  Bope."]  I presume  the  necessity  for  private  correspondence  anses 
partly  from  the  liability  to  the  production  of  everything  that  is  official? — Yes. 
The  Secretary  of  State  must  haVe  reasons  for  wishing  the  representatives  abroad 
to  understand  exactly  the  views  of  the  Government,  and  the  motives  of  their 
intended  action,  which  would  not,. perhaps,  be  fully  stated  in  a public  Despatch; 
and  the  private  correspondence  enables  an  agent  to  put  himself  more  entirely  in 
the  position  of  his  Government. 

1779.  Has  it  been  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  much 
more  rapid  locomotion,  and  the  use  of  telegrams,  that  an  increase  or  a 
diminution,  oir  that  no  difference  has  been  made  in  the  responsilnlity  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  of  an  ambassador  ? — That,  I conceive,  is  as  the  case 

mav  be.  i 1 • i_  ' 

1780.  Y04  are  aware  that  arguments  have  been  used  of  this  kind  that,  with  the 
present  facihties  of  communication,  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  servants  of  a high 
character  is  diminished;  do  yon  agree  with  that?— By  no  means;  telegraphic 
communications,  whatever  may  happen  hereafter,  have  not  yet  operated  to  the 
exclusion  of  Despatches.  They  are  subject,  to  all  appearance,  by  their  very  nature, 
to  the  risk  of  conveying  erroneous  information,  or  premature  instructions,  equally 
involving  much  responsibility,  and  sometimes  requiring  the  exercise  of  a superior 
judgment.  They  are,  moreover,  liable  to  frequent  mistakes  in  the  transmission. 
Time  and  practice  will  probably  bring  them  to  greater  perfection.  Meanwhile,  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  does  not  appear  to  have  superseded  the  use- 
fulness either  of  Despatches  or  of  the  Ministers  who  write  them. 

1781 . I take  it  that  in  former  times  it  was  usual  that  the  Despatch  was  written 
in  such  terms  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  left  very  little  discretion  to  the  ambassador 
in  his  mode  of  communication,  for  the  very  terms  were  used  w'hich  he  ought  to 
use  himself  in  communicating  with  foreign  Governments,  whereas  if  the  instruc- 
tions are  received  only  by  telegram  a great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
the  tact  of  the  diplomatic  agent  ? — No  doubt. 

1782.  In  that  way  would  not  telegrams  rather  require  superior  agents  to  inter- 
pret and  deal  with  them  than  inferior  ones  ? — ^When  an  instruction  for  imme- 
diate execution  is  transmitted  to  a distant  representative  abroad,  it  is  more  likely, 
I should  think,  to  he  couched  in  peremptory  terms  than  when  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a Despatch.  A greater  responsibility  must,  therefore,  attach  to  any 
departure,  however  necessary,  from  the  strict  apparent  intention,  and  an  agent  of 
inferior  weight  and  position  might  well  shrink  from  the  personal  hazard  of 
incurring  it. 

The  Honourable  William.  Stuart,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1783.  Chairman.]  'WILL  you  state  at  what  date  you  entered  the  Diplomatic 
, Service? — I was  appointed  attach^  at  Paris  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1845, 

and  I was  appointed  second  paid  attach^  by  Lord  Palmerston,  I think,  in  Decem- 
ber 1851,  and  first  paid  attach^  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  September  1853;  then  I 
was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Bio  Janeiro  in  February  1858,  and  I had 
charge  of  the  mission  there  from  June  in  that  year  until  December  1859. 

1784.  Were 
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1784.  Were  you  educated  at  a public  school? — Yes,  I was;  at  Eton,  and  The  Hon. 

then  I went  to  Cambridge.  WSliam  Stuaii, 

1785.  When  you  were  appointed  to  the  attachfeship,  were  you  familiar  with  

the  French  language  ? — Yes  ; I had  been  at  a pension  in  France  for  a few  months  i86i. 

before  1 was  appointed. 

1786.  Had  you,  by  that  means,  acquired  sufficient  familiarity  with  the 
language  ? — Yes;  sufficient  to  be  able  to  talk  and  read  the  language. 

1 787.  You  were  six  years  unpaid  attach^  ?. — Yes. 

1788.  Is  that  about  the  average  time  during  which  attaches  have  remained 
unpaid  of  late  years  '/ — Yes  ; 1 think  five  or  six  years  is  about  the  average. 

1789.  Is  it  the  general  feeling  among  the  younger  branches  of  the  service,  that 
that  period  of  unpaid  service  is  disadvantageous? — I think  it  would  he  looked 
upon  as  a great  boon  by  the  attaches,  if  they  were  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  their 
first  or  second  year’s  service. 

1790.  In  that  ease,  would  you  regard  the  first  year  as  an  educational  period? 

— Yes  ; a sort  of  probationary  period. 

1791.  You  have  heard  what  has  been  stated  here  with  regard  to  the  difference' 
in  the  position  of  an  attache  at  present,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  some  years 
ago,  when  they  were  almost  necessarily  a part  of  the  household  of  the  Minister  ? 

—Yes. 

1792.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  that  they  should  receive  some  compen- 

sation for  that  disadvantage? — I believe,  in  the  French  service,  that  if  the 
Minister  does  not  entertain  his  attache,  he  has  to  give  him  pecuniary  compen- 
sation instead  ; but  1 do  not  know  wbat  his  additional  allowance  may  be  in 
consequence.  » 

1793.  Do  you  think  that  a certain  payment  would  be  advantageous  in  every 
wav  to  the  unpaid  attaches? — Yes;  I think  that  the  payment  of  the  attaches 
would  prevent  their  depending  so  much  upon  their  chief. 

1704.  The  relation  between  the  attaches  and  the  chief  w’ould  be  then  more 
voluntary,  and  there  would  be  less  cause  of  complaint? — Yes.  • 


1795.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that  a payment, 
however  small,  gives  a man  a sense  of  responsibility,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  acquire  without  it  ? — I think  it  ought  to  have  that  effect. 

1796.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  would  have  that  effect?— Yes,  I 
think  so. 

1797*  Were  you  compelled  to  undergo  any  examination  before  you  entered  the 
service  ? No  ; I entered  before  that  system  was  introduced. 

1798.  Do  you  think  that  the  examination  that  has  been  proposed,  is  one  that 
might  be  fairly  demanded  from  persons  entering  the  service  ?— I do  not  think  that 
they  seem  to  have  much  difficulty  in  passing  it. 

1 799.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  present  system  of  exa- 
mination which  might  not  be  fairly  demanded  from  a man  entering  the  service  ? 

I think  that  one  examination  would  be  sufficient,  and  that  a man  ought  to 

come  up  to  a certain  standard;  that  it  should  not  be  competitive,  or  open. 

1800.  By  one  examination,  do  you  mean  at  the  time  of  entering  the  service, 
or  after  the  appointment  ? — Either  on  first-  entrance  or  after  the  probationary 
period  of  service,  if  the  attaches  are  to  be  paid  in  future. 

1801.  At  which  period  would  you  prefer  that  the  examination  should  take 

pjace  ? 1 should  say  at  the  commencement ; on  first  entering,  because  then  the 

person  would  only  have  to  leam  his  duty,  instead  of  having  to  study  for  his  exa- 
mination after  entering.  . n t 

1802.  Is  not  the  present  examination  of  a paid  attache  a certain  proot  ttiat 
he  has  used  well  the  time  during  which  he  has  been  employed  ?~To  a certain 

extent,  it  must  be.  _ . •«.  4.  v 

1803.  Therefore,  if  there  was  only  one  examination,  might  it  not  oe  more 

conTeni'ent  that  he  should  undergo  that  emmination  at  a later  period  when  you 
could  ascertain  whether  he  had  made  fair  use  of  the  means  offered  to  him,  ratbra 
than  at  first  ?-Ne  ; I think  .that  a man  would  occupy  so  much  his  time  in 
reading  for  his  next  examination  that  he  would  not  do  his  duty  ethciently  in  a 
place  where  there  was  much  business  to  do.  - wt  t .1 

1804.  Hare  you  had  reason  to  think  that  that  has  been  the  case  JNo  ; 1 do 
not  allude  to  any  particular  case. 

o-47-  ^ 


1805.  With 
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180^?  Witli  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  languages,  do  you  find  that  the 
W'lal  sLrt.  junior >t  of  the  service  are  better  provided  with  that  knowledge  at  present 

than  they  were  when  you  entered  the  service  r— I have  had  no  experience  except 

. 13  May  1861.  reimrd  to  Paris.  I do  not  know  that  the  young  attaches  who  have  entered 

the  serwce  in  my  time  were  better  acquainted  with  languages  than  those  whom  I 
found  in  the  service  when  I first  entered  it. 

1806  Do  you  think  that  a want  of  the  habit  of  speaking  French  fluentiy 
affects  the  social  life  and  condition  of  the  young  men  of  the  diplomatic  body  1— 

I think  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  able  to-  speak  the  language 

1 S07.  For  what  purposes  do  you  think  it  necessary?  On  account  of  their 
social  relations  with  their  colleagues,  and  in  society  generally- 

1 808.  Would  you  approve  of  a system  by  which  a man  should  be  required  to 
have  had  a good  English  education,  and  besides  that,  a sufficient  residence  abroad 
to  enable  liim  to  speak  French  fluently,  and  then  undergo  his  examination  after 
a year  s probationary  service  ? — I think  that  the  English  educat^ioa  ought  not  to 
he  neglected,  hut  perhaps  a year  on  the  Continent  would  be  an  advantage 
before  entering  the  service,  more  particularly  for  .the  purpose  of  acquiring 

" 1800.  Have  you  found  any  disadvantage  to  result  from  paid  attaches  not  being 
considered  on  the  same  level  with  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  other  mis- 
sions?—I think  it  would  he  a boon  to  the  paid  attaches  to  be  made  secretaries, 
and  to  be  called  secretaries  instead  of  attaches,  particularly  if  their  commission 
was  to  date  from  the  time  of  their  being’  so  appointed-  _ ... 

1810.  Do  you  find  in  the  service  a very  general  feeling  that  the  commission, 
only  dating  i'rom  the  secretaryship  of  legation,  is  a hardship  1 I think  it  is  , my 
commission  does  not  date  until  12  years  after  I entered  the  service,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  1 have  been  between  15  and  16  years  in  the  service,  but  only 
three  years  count. 

1811.  Does  that  state  of  things  at  present  produce  great  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty ? — Yes.  , , . , 1 . 1 i 1 

1812.  Were  you  attached  to  the  mission  at  Naples  which  was  lately  broken 

up? — Yes;  I was  secretary  of  legation  at  .Naples.  ^ 

1813.  Therefore  you  are  at  present  entirely  out  of  the  service  ? — Yes. 

1814.  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  have  any  claim  upon  the  service  ?— Yes,  I 
should  say  that  I had ; and  I think  there  ought  to  be  some  system  by  which  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  diplomatic  servants  who  are  temporarily  suspended  on 
account  of  the  suppression  of  the  place  which  they  held,  from  a state  of  war  or 

other  causes,  until  they  can  be  re-employed.  • . , -5 

1815.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  is  the  practice  in  other  services  ? 

— I do  not  know.  • . . -r  i 

1816.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  What  is  your  present  position  with  regard  to 

salary? — My  salary  has  entirely  ceased.  n e 

1817.  Did  it  cease  from  the  time  you  left  Naples  ?— It  was  from  the  fall  ot 
Gaeta  ; it  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  current  quarter,  which  was  the  6th  of  April 
last.  I received  a Despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  the  23d  February 
1861  {the  same  was  handed  in,  and  is  as  follows) ; “ Foreign  Office,  23  February 
1861.  Sir, — I am  directed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  inform  you  that  King 
Francis  II.  having  withdrawn  from  his  late  dominions,  your  salary  as  Secretary  to 
Her  Majesty’s  late  Legation  at  Naples  will  cease  to  be  paid  to  you  at  the  end  of 
the  present  quarter,  I am,  sir,  your  most  obediei^it  humble  servant,  E.  H ammond. 
— The  Honourable.  William  Stuart.'*’ 

1 8 1 8.  You  consider  youi-self  en  disponibilite  ? — Yes,  I consider  myself  tem- 
porarily out  of  the  service. 

1 8 1 0 Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  your  opinion  is  with  regard  to  any 
increased  interchange  between  the  duties  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  the 
Foreign  Office?— I think  that  it  might  be  advantageous  in  the  lower  grades 
if  facilities  were  given;  it  might  be  advantageous  to  both,  hut  it  ought  to  be  of 
course  gradual  and  coined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  lower  grades  in  the 
office. 

1820.  Why  do  you  think  so  ?— I .do  not  think  after  being  long  abroad  that 
attaches  would  like  to  come  into  the  office  and  subject  themselves  to  the  disci- 
nliue  and  the  chans’e  of  life ; on  tlie  other  hand,  I do  not  think  that  the  clerks  .in 
^ ® the 
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the  office  would  care  to  go  abroad  after  their  habits  had  become  settled  in  Tbe  Hon. 
England.  _ WilMam  Stuart. 

1821.  Have  you  not  known  cases  of  clerks  of  some  position  in  the  Foreign  “ 

Office  who  have  been  attached  to  foreign  missions  with  success? — I do  not  think 

that  any  have  ever  served  with  me,  except  one  for  a short  period. 

1822.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  would  wish  any  arrangement  of  that  kind 
to  be  purely  voluntary  ? — Yes  ; I think  that  if  two  parties  wished  to  exchange,  for 
instance,  for  a year  or  two  years,  that  facilities  might  be  given,  if  there  were  no 
other  objections,  in  a particular  instance. 

1823.  Do  you  uot  think  that  some  advantage  might  result  from  varying  the 
somewhat  desultory  life  of  ordinary  diplomacy  with  the  more  regular  mechanical 
work  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I think  that  the  discipline  might  be  of  use. 

1824.  You  could  not  have  those  advantages  supposing  the  aiTangements  were 
purely  voluntary  ? — No ; it  would  not  be  easy  to  provide  for  constant  interchanges 
throughout  the  whole  service,  and  then  it  would  probably  be  only  the  attaches  at 
distant  and  disagreeable  missions  who  would  wish  to  come  in. 

1825.  If  the  arrangement  was  as  you  have  described  purely  voluntary,  do  you 
think  that  much  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  permission  ? — 1 think  that 
whenever  it  did  occur  it  ought  to  he  advantageous  to  both  parties,  as  it  would 
give  a -clerk  from  the  Foreign  Office  different  views,  and  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
things  as  they  occurred  abroad,  and  also  increase  the  discipline  of  the  missions,  to 
have  people  there  who  had  served  in  the  office,  both  as  an  example  to  others,  and 
for  immediate  usefulness  at  the  moment;  but  I think  ib^  ought  to  be  done  very, 
sparingly. 

1 8-26.  Do  you  approve  of  the  late  change  which  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  leave  of  absence  of  the  subordinate  members  of  missions  ? — I do  not  see  any 
great  hardship  in  it.  I did  not  see  the  necessity  for  it,  because  it  was  always  in 
the  power  of  the  office  to  send  back  anybody  who  was  exceeding  the  usual 
amount  of  leave. 

1827.  Do  you  consider  the  present  amount  of  leave  sufficient.? — Yes;  supposing 
one  to  be  allowed  to  take  four  months  in  two  years.  I think  every  encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  to  diplomatists  whether  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  grades  of  the 
service,  to  come  home  from  time  to  time. 

. 1828.  Sir  Minto  Farquhnr^  I believe  you  were  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Rio 
Janeiro? — Yes. 

1829.  And  charg6-d’affaires  there? — Yes;  almost  immediately  upon  my  arrival 
the  Minister  came  home. 

1 830.  Is  not  that  a very  expensive  place  ? — Very  expensive. 

1831.  I have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  more  expensive  than  even  St.  Peters- 
}jurg  ? — I have  had  no  experience  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  I cannot  conceive  a more 
expensive  place  than  Rio. 

1 832.  Therefore  the  Minister  and  his  entourage  must  find  it  not  an  easy  place 

to  live  in  upon  small  salaries  ? — No.  Certainly  the  salaries  ought  to  he  much 
larger,  for  at  least  the  paid  attaches.  I think  it  is  hard  that  there  should  be  any 
unpaid  attache  at  a place  like  Rio.  « t a-i 

1 833.  Mr.  Christie’s  salary  at  Rio  is  4,000  1.  a year . — 1 did  not  allude 
to  the  Minister.  I believe  that  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  legation  has  been 


increased  now. 

1834.  It  isnow  700 /.? — Yes. 

183,5.  The  paid  attach^  has  250  I ayear?— Yes;  and  1 should  say  that  that  was 

not  sufficient.  , , . 

1836.  At  St.  Petersburg,  the  first  paid  attache  receives  AW  1.  a year,  and  the 
•second  300  1.  a year ; do  you  -consider  that  at  Rio  llie  paid  attach^  ought  to 

receive  more  than  250  ?.  a year? — Yes. 

1837.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  salary  which  is  now  given  to  the  secretary  ot 
legation,  namiy,  700 1.  a year  ?— 1 think  that  seems  reasonable  enough.  • 

1838*  Mr.  Hope.]  You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  lano-uage  5 when  you  were  at  Paris  I dare  say  you  had  sometimes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  course  taken  by  the  young  men  in  learning  French?— 
Yes. 

1839.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  easy,  or  not,  to  obtain  admittance  into  French 

families? — I believe  there  is  some  difficulty  now.  . j 

1840.  I believe  that  inconsequence  of  the  great  increase  of  house  rent,  and 

' Y 2 otner 
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otlier  causes,  the  expense  of  living,  and  so  on,  it  has  become  very  difficult  to  get 
into  pensions  ?— I believe  it  has.  I saw  a gentleman  the  other  day  m Paris  who 

was  very  anxious  to  find  one,  and  could  not.  ^ ; 

1 841 . I believe  that  in  other  towns  in  France  it  is  very  ditticult  to  fand  them  r 
— I am  not  aware  of  that. 

1 842.  Mr.  Hrmkey.]  When  did  you  go  to  Naples  ?— At  the  beginning  of  May 
in  last  year  ■ I bad  been  appointed  nearly  a year  before  ; but  I was  detained  at 
Rio,  being  cbarge-d’afiaires  there,  until  I was  relieved  by  the  new  Minister,  Mr. 

Christie.  , . . ^ nr  • t ^ ^ 

1843.  youaiTived  in  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  May,  in  last  year?— 

Yes. 

1844.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — We  left  it  towards  the  end  of 


iNOvemoer.  , . , . xt  ^ 

1 84 'i.  Then  you  had  been  there  not  quite  six  months  r— No  ; scarcely  more. 

1 846.  Had  you  a house  of  your  own  there  r — No.  I took  an  apartment. 

184".  When  you  removed  were  the  expenses  connected  with  your  removal  re- 
paid to  you  by  the  Government: — The  expenses  of  my  personal  journey  home 
were  paid;  hut  I am  not  sure  whether  the  expenses  of  bringing  my  baggage  from 
Naples  will  be  repaid  to  me  or  not. 

1848.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  your  allowance  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  to  which  you  were  subjected  ? — No,  certainly  not ; unless  they  pay 
for  the  transference  of  my  baggage  to  England,  which  they  may  do. 

1849.  Were  you  able  to  give  up  your  lodgings  directly  you  were  obliged  to 
leave  : — No  ; hut  I let  it  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  a vei-y  reduced  price, 

1850.  Were  you  out  of  pocket  during  your  stay  at  Naples,  or  was  your  salary 
equal  with  your  allowances  to  the  expenses  ?— I think  my  salary  would  have  been 
sufficient  at  Naples. 

1851.  But  in  consequence  of  your  removal,  were  you  any  loser? — That  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer,  for  it  depends  upon  what  one  bought  there  ; I 
bought  a good  deal  of  furniture  which  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for 
doing. 

1 8.52.  Was  not  the  furniture  that  you  bought,  that  which  you  considered  neces- 
sary in  the  event  of  your  remaining  there  r — No ; I cannot  say  that  it  was  all 


necessary. 

1853.  What  is  the  principal  duty  of  the  secretary  of  legation  ?— He  has  to 
take  the  o-eneral  superintendence  of  all  correspondence  that  goes  through  the 
mission^  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  charge  of  it  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the 
Minister,  and  any  routine  correspondence  is  generally  given  to  the  secretary  to 
draw  up. 

1S54.  Is  it  usual  for  the  secretary  to  he  called  upon  to  write  despatches  ? — 
Occasionally  to  write  routine  despatches ; it  depends  entirely  upon  the  Minister,  . 
and  his  way  of  conducting  the  business. 

1855.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.l  The  secretary  has  to  make  a report  upon  com- 
mercial matters,  has  he  not? — Yes;  a half-yearly  report  upon  commercial 
matters.  , 

1 856.  Chairman7\  Do  you  think  that  the  fabrication  of  tliose  reports  interferes 
in  any  way  inconveniently  with  the  ordinary  business? — No,  I do  not  think  so; 
it  is  not  a pleasant  duty,  but  I think  it  is  useful,  both  to  the  country  to  get  the 
information  derived  in  iW  way,  and  to  the  man  who  has  to  exert  his  powers  of 
observation  to  obtain  the  information. 

1857.  What  do  you  conceive  ought  to  he  the  relation  between  a secretary  of 
legation  and  the  Minister? — I think  he  ought  to ‘have  daily  intercourse  with  the 
Minister,  to  be  shown  all  the  official  despatches,  and  that  he  ought  to  make  him- 
self of  use  to  the  Minister  in  whatever  way  the  Minister  wishes. 

1858.  Do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  such  a position  that  he  can 
become  the  locum  tenens  of  the  Minister  at  any  given  period? — Yes. 

18.59.  Can  he  do  so  unless  he  is  made  fully  aware  of  the  whole  course  of 
events  ? — No  ; he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  effectually. 

i860.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  habit  of  ambassadors  or  ministers  to 
show  the  secretary  of  legation  their  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Office? — 

I think  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  ; I can  only  answer  for  myself,  and  say 
that  1 have  always  been  treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  by  my  chiefs. 

i86i.  You 
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1861.  You  have  received  every  information  that  they  were  able  to  give  you? 

— Yes,  I think  so. 

1862.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  of  a pi-mte  secretary  is  necessary  for  the 
work  of  the  chancery  1 —It  depends  very  much  upon  the  place ; in  large  places  a 

• private  secretary  is  almost  necessary. 

1863.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  having  a permanent  person  acting 
as  a clerk  or  chancelier  at  a missionr — It  is  a gi'eat  advantage  to  the  Minister, 
but  perhaps  not  so  to  the  other  attaches,  for  .they  do  not  become  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  archives  in  consequence  of  there  being  a special  person  so 
einployecl ; but  it  is  useful  to  the  Minister,  particularly  on  his  arrival,  to  find  some 
person  who  can  lay  his  hands  on  any  paper  that  he  may  want. 

1864.  Mr.  Christie  suggests  that  such  an  officer  is  especially  necessary  at  a 
somewhat  remote  station  like  Rio;  do  you  agree  with  him  upon  that  point? 

I never  heard  the  suggestion  before;  and  I do  not  know  what  his  reasons  may  he 
for  wishing  it. 

I 865.  He  states  : “ There  is  no  lesiation  in  which  there  would  not  be  advantage 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  .the  class  of  clerk,  or  what  is  called  in  the  French 
seiwice  " chaitcelier/  who,  fixed  in  the  country,  or  not  liable  to  frequent  changes 
of  place,  like  the  attaches,  would  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  language,  but 
with  the  customs  of  the  place  ; would  be  well  acquainted  with  tlie  minor  officials, 
and  capable  of  advising  a new  minister  in  matters  requiring  local  knowledge,  and 
of  settling  many  questions  which  only  require  for  settlement  a good  understanding 
with  police  or  other  authorities ; would  keep  the  archives  in  order  among  the 
many  mutations  of  minister,  secretary,  and  attaches,  and  would  do  much  of  the 
work  usually  done  by  attaches  do  you  think  that  in  the  more  distant  missions, 
where  the  ordinary  language  of  the  country  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to 
a Minister,  such  an  officer  is  necessary  ? — There  is  an  old  gentleman  at  Rio  who 
holds  very  much  that  position ; but  it  is  difficult  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  always  an  advantage  or  not.  -vi  * 

1866.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  in  some  degree  induce  the  attaches  to 
devolve  upon  such  a person  more  of  the  business  than  he  ought  to  do  . les,  and 
1 think  that  the  Minister  would  probably  lean  upon  the  archivist. 

1867.  Have  you  found  any  pi-actical  inconvenience  result  from  the  absence  ot 

a permanent  officer  of  that  description  ?- IN o ; I have  never  been  m a mission 
where  there  was  not  one  ; it  has  so  happened ; the  old  gentleman  at  Rio  had  been 
there  for  30  or  40  years,  I think.  , , . .t. 

1868.  Was  that  gentleman  considered  as  attached  to  the  office.  He  was 

'IfegUrSTtere  therVif“n  offidd  Sdator,  a great  deal  of  the  duty 

'Tsfo!'’skJo7«”Jfon^"Has  it  been  your  experience  at  Naples  and  at  Rio, 
that  the  business  of  the  consulate  is  always  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 

the  mission  ? — Yes;  in  both  places.  . , i i •.?  frx,.  nm-nnse 

1 87 1 . At  Naples,  I believe,  there  has  been  a special  clerk  paid  for  the  puipose 
of  looking  after  such  matters  ?— Yes ; we  had  a clerk  attached  to  the  mission, 
who  had  translation  work  as  well  to  perform. 

1 87a.  Is  not  that  unusual  ?— I think  it  is  the  case  m several  . j 

1873.  You  would  not  say  that  there  is  “nfuaion  m of 

the  two  offices,  of  the  consulate  and  the  mission !—  No  ; tins  cler  , ^jj^Jent 

do  with  the  consular  work;  the  consul  had  a separate  office  and  a ditterent 

*’°i874  Might  not  oases  arise  in  towns  where  there  are  both  consulates  and 
mibus  Id  which  it  would  not  he  quite  clear  to  which  of  the  two  certain  ques  ions 
that  might  arise  would  belong,  when  difficulties  are  found  f ("surfer 

luggage°cr  passports?-!  should  say  that  the  Minister  might  general^  transfer 
whft  he  coEsidired  consular  business  to  the  consM  at  his  own  *^retiom 

1875.  You  do  not  think  that  the  one  makes  the  other  at  all  superfluous 

in  commercial  affairs.  . . , . Com- 

1876.  Chairman.-]  Is  there  any  other  point  ^ 

mitteeany  information  ?-The  payment  of  lart 

irregular;  hut  I believe  they  have  made  „TTZter The^tt  MMster 

weeks.  Where  the  extraordmanes  exceed  200  Z.  a quaitei,  tiien  me 

may  draw  50  Z.  a-month  on  account.  1877.  Is 

0.47.  2 
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1877.  Is  that  by  a new  arrangement?— Yes. 

1878.  W-c.  Bankey.l  Are  your  salaries  paid  regularly  ?— Yes  ; generaUywithm 

a month  after  they  become  due.  , . i 1 ■ 

7 87Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  delay  in  the  payment  of 
the  salaries?— I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  paid  at  1 

1880  Chairman.']  If  you  request  your  agent  at  the  Foreign  Offace  to  draw  for 
your  salary  when  it  is  due,  and  place  it  to  your  credit  at  your  bankers,  13  there 
kny  difBculty  in  his  doing  so  ?-I  do  not  see  why  there  shou  d be. 

1881  The  delay,  I suppose,  is  caused  by  the  life  certificate  being  reqmred?— 
Yes-  I fancy  that  they  wait  until  a certain  number  come  in  before  sending  them 
to  the  Treasury  ; but  I cannot  state  it  positively.  I think  that  a scale  of  allow- 
ances might  be  made  for  diplomatic  servants  going  to  their  posts  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  distance  and  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

1882.  Mr.  Bankey.]  Is  the  allowance  not  adequate  to  the  expenses  incurred 

at  presdut?— They  give  you  an  allowance  which  they  call  an  outfit;  when  I 
wekt  to  Rio  I received  for  outfit  2001. ; but  my  journey,  with  my  baggage,  cost 
me  more  than  that,  and  I then  got  an  extra  1 00 1.  allowed  me  ; the  whole  expense 
of  my  outfit  came  to  nearly  1,000/. ; bat  I went  to  take  charge  of  the  mission, 
and  therefore  I went  to  greater  expense  than  I should  have  done  if  I had  been 
only  secretary  of  legation.  ' . , , 

1883.  Still  the  expenses  which  you  incurred  were  only  what  you  considered 
necessary  for  the  appointment  to  which  you  were  named?— Yes;  as  charge- 

d’affeires.  , tvt  i 

1884.  Sir  Minto  Farqukar.'}  When  you  were  appointed  to  Naples,  were  yonr 
expenses  paid  from  Rio  10  Naples?— I received  an  outfit  of  90  /.  on  my  appoint- 
ment to  Naples,  and  my  passage  to  Southampton  alone  cost  me  above  100  1. 

1885.  Mr.  Hanhy.]  What  did  your  expenses  come  to  upon  going  from  Rio 
to  Naples,  in  round  figures  ? — They  must  have  been  at  least  150  /. 

1886.  And  your  allowance  was  90/.  ? — Yes. 
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MONCKTON  MILNES,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  (attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords), 
Examined. 

1 887.  Chairman.'\  I believe  your  Lordship  has  held  the  Seal  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  ? — Yes,  for  exactly  two  years. 

1888.  During  that  period  you  had  some  exjrerience  both  of  the  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  ? — Yes. 

1889.  Might  I ask  what  your  Ijardship  considers  the  best  and  safest  principle 
of  admission  into  the  Diplomatic  Service,  as  at  present  conducted  ? — I think  it 
requires  very  little,  if  any,  improvement.  I am  not  aware  of  any  change  that 
has  taken  place  since  I left  the  oflSce,  but  I think  at  that  time  there  was  every 
security  for  obtaining  ihe  services  of  competent  men. 

1890.  With  regard  to  the  first  admission,  has  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  any  means  of  testing  the  competency  or  fitness  of  persons  on  their 
first  appointment? — ] can  only  say  what  I did  myself,  which  was  to  ascertain  as 
much  as  I could,  by  personal  knowledge,  the  character  of  the  young  men  whs 
were  recommended ; and  having  satisfied  myself  that  they  were  fit  to  enter  the 
service,  I used  to  keep  a list  of  their  names,  and  as  vacancies  occurred,  I used 
to  fill  them  up  from  that  list. 

1891.  Were  those  persons  so  selected  specially  with  regard  to  their  social 
position? — I do  not  think  they  were  selected  wiin  any  reference  to  their  social 
position,  but  practically  they  were  all  of  that  class  who  are  commonly  called 
gentlemen,  men  of  education,  as  far  as  having  been  to  some  public  school,  or 
having  been  well  educated  at  home,  and  having  mixed  with  the  same  society 
that  we  do  ourselves. 

1892.  Did  you  at  all,  in  those  selections,  regard  the  circumstances  of  those 
gentlemen,  being  likely  to  have  sufficient  private  fortune  to  enable  them  to  live 
for  a considerable  period  in  a creditable  manner  without  receiving  anything  for 
their  public  service  ? — I always  satisfied  myself  that  their  parents  or  relations 
would  allow  them  at  least  200/.  a year;  1 had  no  security  for  that,  but  that  was 
the  understanding ; and  when  I suggested  that  less  than  that  ought  not  to  be 
given,  I never  met  with  any  difficulty. 

1893.  You  are  therefore  of  opiuiou  that  for  the  advantage  of  the  service  itself, 
it  is  well  that  the  young  men  who  enter  it  shcjuld  have  some  private  fortune  to 
begin  with? — Yes,  I think  so  certainly,  both  in  reference  to  their  immediate 
position  when  they  are  not  paid  at  all,  and  even  in  reference  to  their  future  posi- 
tion, when  tiiey  rise  in  the  profession. 

1894.  Then  if  it  was  thoiiglit  advisable  to  give  some  small  stipend  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  service,  you  would  still  1 presume  consider  it  also  advi- 
sable that  they  should  have  some  private  fortune  besides  ?-— Certainly. 

1895.  It  has  been  considered  by  some  persons  who  have  given  evidence  before 
this  Committee,  that  to  give  a small  stipend  to  the  attaches  on  their  entering  the 
service,  or  after  one  or  two  years’  probation,  would  have  the  effect  of  attaching 
them  more  to  thcservice,  and  of  making^  them  consider  themselves  more  com- 
ponent parts  of  it  than  they  perhaps  now  do,  and  also  of  stimulating  them  to  more 
methodical  industry  in  their  future  career?--!  entirely  agree  with  those  persons 
who  are  of  that  opinion. 

0.47.  ^ 'A-  1896.  Will 
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,So6  Will  vour  Lordship  just  state  upon  what  grounds  you  think  that  the 
navrrieot  of  a small  stipend  would  be  advisable  ?-I  think  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  ; and  that  either  immediately,  or  very  soon  after,  or  as  soon  as 
the  Foreign  Secretary  « as  satisfied  that  a young  man  was  in  every  way  fitting  for 
the  profession,  he  ought  to  receive  remuneration  equal,  at  least,  to  what  a clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office  receives.  I do  not  understand  upon  what  principle  a man 
should  be  asked  to  serve  the  Crown  gratuitously.  I tliiuk  that  a small  remunera- 
tion would  make  him  feel  more  strongly  that  he  \vas  a servant  of  the  trov/n, 
and  that  there  would  he  no  distinction  then  between  him  and  otliers,  winch  at 
this  moment  is,  to  a certain  degree,  odious.  ^ 

1807.  Did  your  Lordship,  in  the  exercise  of  your  patronage,  feel  occasional 
difficulties  as  to  the  long  unpaid  service  which  some  of  these  gentlemen  had 
oiven  to  their  country,  and  embarrassment  as  to  how  to  reward  it  r— 1 observed, 
Certainly,  that  some  of  the  unpaid  attaches  had  been  for  more  than 
five  years  at  one  time  doing  duty  without  receiving  any  salary,  which  1 con- 
sidered a very  bard  case.  During  my  last  tenure  of  office  there  was  a great 
move  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  although  I did  not  add  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  the  attaches  w-hich  I found  established,  still  there  was  a certain  degree 
of  promotion.  I should  say  that  the  average  was  somewhere  about  four  years, 
as  far  as  I could  make  out, 'that  they  had  to  serve  as  unpmd  attachds. 

1898.  On  the  second  occasion  of  your  Lordship  holding;  office,  you  found  a 

system  of  exHinination  established,  I thick,  for  candidates  on  first  admission  into 
the  service  ? — Yes.  _ >•  1.  j 

1899.  Do  you  approve  of  that  system  ? — Entirely  as  now  established. 

1900.  Your  Lordship  found  also  an  ulterior  examination  which  attaches  nad 
to  undergo  when  they  became  paid  ?— There  was  a second  examination.  I think 
Lord  Clarendon  had  laid  it  down  that  they  were  to  be  examined  when  they  were 
promoted  to  be  paid  attaches ; and  I made  an  alteration  with  respect  to  that,  by 
enabling  a man,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  pass,  and  obtain  a certificate,  as  it 
were,  of  competency  to  be  promoted.  My  object  in  so  doing  was  to  prevent  their 
having  the  trouble  to  come  back  from  long  distances,  and  to  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation which  they  might  conveniently  go  through  at  an  earlier  period  with,  in  my 
opinion,  the  same  object.  There  were  instances  of  men  who  were  next  on  the 
list  for  promotion  tQ  the  post  of  paid  attach^  who  were  going  to  America,  for 
example,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  for  a man  there  not  to  have  been  pro- 
moted because  he  was  at  that  distance ; almost  as  hard  for  that  man  to  come 
across  the  Atlantic  to  be  examined  before  he  was  promoted.  Therefore,  if,  before 
he  went  out,  foreseeing  that  he  would,  before  he  came  back,  become  eligible  for 
a paid  attach^ship,  it  would  be  fair,  I think,  to  let  him  obtain  a certificate  to  that 
eft’ect,  and  to  save  him  the  trouble  to  which  I have  referred. 

1901.  Does  your  Lordship  attach  special  importance  to  a familiarity  with  the. 
French  language  on  the  part  of  all  persons  joining  the  diplomatic  protession  ? ■! 
conceive  that  it  is  positively  necessary  to  possess  that ; it  is  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy ; there  is  no  other  language  used  in  diplomacy. 

1902.  Therefore,  would  your  Lordship  say  that  for  admission  into  the  diplo- 
matic profession  you  would  consider  a good  sound  English  education,  and  a 
real’ familiar  knowledge  with  the  French  language,  the  essential  requisites? — 
Certainly. 

3903.  For  the  second  examination,  what  would  you  require? — I altered  Lord 
Clarendon’s  rules,  although  there  was  very  little  difference.  I think  he  expected 
a knowledge  of  two  or  three  languages  ; that  is,  the  translation  of  them;  and 
I,  on  my  part,  was  satisfied  with  a complete  knowledge  of  one  other  language 
besides  French. 

1904.  Do  you  think  that  a limitation  of  the  age  as  to  entrance  into  the  service 
would  be  advisable? — Certainly. 

1905.  What  would  you  say  should  be  the  limit? — I should  say  from  the  age 
of  18  to  the  age  of  23  or  24;  not  above  that  age,  that  is  for  an  attach^,  and  not 
earlier  than  18. 

1 906.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  That  is  not  fixed  by  any  rule  ? -No. 

1907.  Do  you  remember  whether  during  your  administration  there  were  any 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  sent  out  upon  diplomatic  missions  ? — Yes,  I think 
there  were.  1 do  not  exactly  remember  who,  but  I know  that  two  or  three  were 
sent  out ; I remember  Mr.  Synge  who  was  sent  to  America,  and  Mr.  W olfe  to  Italy. 

1908.  Do  you  think  that  a more  frequent  interchange  between  the  clerk^  of 

the 
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the  Foreign  Office  and  the  junior  branches  of  tlie  diplomatic  profession  would 
be  an  improvement  ? — 1 think  a temporary  change  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
both,  providing  it  was  restricted  to  the  junior  class,  and  even  a temporary  change 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  upper  classes,  though  it  might  disturb  the  discipline  of 
the  office ; but  with  respeci:  to  a permanent  change  among  the  upper  class, 
between  the  upper  class  of  clerks  and  what  I may  call  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  the  diplomatic  line,  I should  object  to  that ; I think  it  would  give  rise  to  a 
certain  degree  of  jobbing  to  begin  with,  and  that  there  would  be  private  agree- 
ments winch  might  not  altogether  be  respectable.  Again  I think  that  the 
Foreign  Office  would  not  gain  by  it  if  it  lost  some  of  those  experienced  men 
which  it  now  possesses,  and  who  in  my  opinion  are  invaluable. 

1909.  Were  not  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addington,  who  acted  as  permanent 
Under  Secretaries  of  State,  diplomatically  employed  previously  to  being  so 
appointed  ? — Yes. 

1910.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  harm  or  inconvenience  had  resulted  from 
that? — No.  Mr.  Addington  was  Under  Secretary.  I do  not  know  that  he  had 
ever  been  a clerk. 

1911.  You  would  however  wish  to  confine  any  such  interchange  to  the  junior 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  those  under  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  Legation 
in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I think  J should. 

1912.  Might  there  not  occur  missions  of  a nature  to  which  it  might  be  very 
advisable  to  send  out  some  man  with  business-like  habits,  acquired  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  a departmental  knowledge  which  he  might  there  have  obtained? — 
It  would  be  so,  but  that  would  be  at  the  risk  of  losing  at  one  end  what  you 
gained  at  the  other;  you  would  lose  that  man’s  experience  and  knowledge  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  although  you  would  gain  them  at  the  mission  to  which  he  was 
sent. 

1913.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  on  the  dissolution  of  any  mission  from  poli- 
tical causes  all  its  members  are  at  present,  as  it  were,  turned  adrift  without  any 
means  of  subsistence  but  what  they  may  liave  saved,  or  their  own  fortune.  Do 
you  not  think  tiiat  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  those  persons  could  be  tempo- 
rarily employed  at  the  Foreign  Office  until  diplomatic  appointments  could  be 
found  for  them  ? — I think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties ; I have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a very  hard  ease  that  such  men  should  be  left  without  some 
kind  of  provision,  which  would  be  analogous  to  half-pay,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  which  I think  might  be  provided  by  a revision  of  the  system  of  pensions, 
and  bv  allowing  comrnissions  to  date  earlier  in  the  line  than  they  do;  that  is  a 
question  of  detail  which  1 think  could  be  worked  out  advantageously,  and  if  so 
worked  out  would  meet  the  .objection  which  you  I think  justly  put  forward. 

1914.  In  your  Lordship’s  administration,  were  there  frequently  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  diplomatic  body  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries  to  sup- 
port their  position  in  a proper  manner? — A great  many. 

1915.  Do  you  remember  what  were  the  main  grounds  on  which  those  com- 
plaints were  founded  ? — Principally,  the  great  increase  of  prices^  everywhere,  in 
both  hemispheres  ; the  increase  of  prices  in  South  Americais  astonisliing.  We  also 
know  tliat  at  Paris  everything  has  increased  40  per  cent,  within  our  recent 
recollectiou  ; that,  I believe,  was  the  principal  ground  which-  they  put  forward 
when  they  stated  that  their  salaries  were  not  sufficient,  and  that  they  were 
oblio’ed  to  trench  upon  their  private  means. 

1916.  Without  regard  to  what  the  House  of  Commons  might  or  might  not 
think  proper  to  do,  what  does  your  Lordship  conceive  to  be  the  proper  principle 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  diplomafic  salaries?—!  think  that  a minister  should 
not  be  called  upon,  on  the  one  hand,  to  spend  any  part  of  his  private  fortune  ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  I think  it  his  duty  not  to  attempt  to  save,  any  part  of  his 
salary  at  tlie  expense  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  appearance  which  he 
ought  to  make  in  representing  his  Sovereign.  ' 

1917.  Would  your  Lordship  apply  that  to  the  special  missions,  as  well  as  to 
the  regular  ones  ?— I think  so ; butfov  special  missions,  as  the  Committee  probably 
know,  the  ministers  have  constantly  been  chosen  from  a class  of  very  rich  men, 
who  were  able  and  ready  to  add  their  private  fortunes. 

1918.  Some  complaints  have  been  made  before  this  Committee  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  extraordinary  expenses,  do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  that  was 
on  a satisfactory  footing  during  the  time  that  you  were  in  office?  No,  it  was 
not;  ministers  had  coustantiy  to  advance  money  of  their  own,  and  sometimes  to 
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The  Earl  of  borrow  if,  SO  I have  been  told  by  them,  and  the  payments  for  the  extraordmaries 
^gj.g  very  regular,  not  so  regular  as  they  ought  to  Imve  been. 

1919.  How  far  is  the  payment  of  extraordinaries  cheeked  by  the  Foreign 

iB  May  i86j.  Office  ?— They  are  revised  by  the  chief  clerk. 

1Q20-  With  regard  to  extraordinaries,  can  you  state  whether  there  is  any 
regular  strict  rule,  or  whether  a minister  has  the  means  of  charging  extraordinary 
expenses  as  he  may  think  fit?— It  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  ; 1 remember  one 
or  two  instances  in  which  I demurred  to  the  charges  that  were  made  \ but  I 
must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  satisfactorily  explained  afterwards. 

1921.  If  a minister  chose  to  reside  anywhere  else  besides  at  his  official 

residence,  would  the  expenses  connected  with  that  change  of  residence  be  con- 
sidered as  legitimate  extraordinaries  ? — Not  the  hire  ol  a house,  or  any  expense 
of  that  kind.  . , rp, 

1922.  But  the  additional  expenses  of  transport,  couriers,  and  so  on^ — Ihoge 
would  be  paid  in  the  usual  way,  at  least  I believe  so.  If  he  were,  which  be 
naturally  might  be  in  the  summer,  a few  miles  out  of  town,  those  additional 
charges  would  not  be  subtracted. 

1 923.  Were  there  any  complaints  in  your  Lordship’s  time  of  delay  m the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  ?— Ifes,  there  were  complaints. 

1924.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  still 
requiring  the  , production  of  the  life  certificate,  which,  it  has  been  stated,  causes 

considerable  delay  r — No.  r v 1 

1925.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  reason  why  the  salaries  01  diplomatic 
persons  should  not  he  paid  into  their  banker’s  hands  in  London,  on  quarter  day, 
just  like  any  others? — No,  I do  not. 

1926.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  there  hare  been  some  new  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  to  be  allowed  to  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
service? — I am  not  aware  of  what  tliey  are. 

,1937.  With  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  heads  of  missions,  and 
the  large  deductions  made  from  their  salaries,  and  do  you  think  that  that  arrange- 
ment might  be  improved  ? — I always  considered  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
those  deductions  were  unfair  ; I think  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  members  , 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  should  be  allowed  a certain  amount  of  leave  in  a certain 
time,  very  much  the  same  as  officers  in  the  army  are.  You  do  not  deduct  any- 
thing from  the  pay  of  an  officer  in  the  army  when  he  has  his  annual  leave;  and 
I do  not  see  upon  what  principle,  if  that  leave  is  judiciously  restricted  and 
punctually  observed,  why  he  should  be  mulcted  at  all. 

' ' 1928.  Would  it  not  be  necessary,  in  a case  of  absence,  that  some  portion  of  the 

salary  should  be  given  to  the  locum  tenens  of  the  minister,  whoever  he  was  t — - 
Taking  the  army  as  affording  an  analogy,  if  the  captain  of  a company'  obtains 
leave  of  absence  in  the  winter,  the  lieutenant  does  his  duty,  but  he  does  not 
receive  more  pay ; and  I do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  difference  in  the 
diplomatic  profession,  always  supposing  that  a fair  time  is  fixed  for  the  periodical 
absence  of  the  di))lomatic  servant. 

1929.  Could  that  time  be  fixed  with  any  accuracy  with  due  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference of  distances  from  home  of  the  diplomatic  body  ? — I do  not  think  that  you 
could  make  it  uniform,  because  a man  coming  from  America  would  lose  halt  his 
Time  oil  the  sea,  and  you  must  give  him  a certain  allowance  of  time. 

1930.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  ministers  should  remain  for  very  long 
periods  employed  at  the  same  missions? — 1 do  not  think  you  can  lay  down  any 
rule  for  that ; if  a man  is  doing  well  at  a mission  It  would  be  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted if  he  were  removed  because  of  a'  rule  which  did  not  permit  him  to  stay 

. beyond  a certain  time. 

1931.  Are  you  of  opinion,  having  reference  to  the  constitutional  habits  and 
jiractices  of  this  country,  that  it  is  advisable  chat  Ministers  should  be  changed  or 
displaced,  in  consequence  of  a change  of  government  in  this  country  ? — Certainly 
not,  as  a general  rule ; but  there  is  one  exception  in  which  it  would  appear  au 
anomaly  1 think  not  to  change  them,  and  that  is  in  cases  of  Members  of  Palia- 
ment.  Ido  not  allude  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  is  not 

. probable  that  a Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be,  when  actually  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a minister;  but  there  are  peers  who  have 
been  ministers  abroad,  and  who  have  not  only  entertained  decided  political  and 
, party  views,  but  who  have  publicly  stated  them  in  the  natural  course  of  their 
duty,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  their  appointment,  and  for  a long  time  before. 
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an  incoming  minister  in  their  opinion  unfit  to  govern,  it  seems  to  me  an.  anomaly  

that  those  peers  should  hold  under  that  minister  when  he  comes  in,  because  for  the  16 .May  .1861. 

benefit  of  the  service,  confidence  must  be  reciprocal  between  the  agent  and  the 

Secretary  of  State.  I should  make  that  the  only  exception.  I think  Uiat  generally 

speaking  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  as  ministers,  are  not  men  of  any 

strong  party  views.  I never  found  any  English  gentlemen  of  that  class  who 

were  not  ready  to  do  their  duty  under  one  Secretary  of  State  as  well  as  under 

another,  and  to  follow  out  their  instructions ; and  besides  that,  the  foreign  policy 

of  this  country  is  not  so  very  different  between  one  Government  and  another,  as 

is  sometimes  imagined.  There  are  certain  principles  generally  followed, 

although  they  may  be  carried  out  in  a different  way. 

1932.  Even  with  a slight  divergence  of  policy  must  not  the  minister  lose 
• some  portion  of  his  authority  at  a foreign  court,  if  he  appears  one  day  as 

the  representative  of  one  class  of  opinions,  and  another  day  as  the  represen- 
tative of  another  class,  even  though  the  difference  between  those  opinions  may 
not  be  a veiy  decided  difference? — If  the  policy  to  be  adopted  were  a completely 
different  one,  it  would  be  of  course,  I think,  a mistake  to  employ  a man  who  had 
been  advocating  a completely  different  policy ; but  I assume  tliat  the  general 
principles  are  the  same,  by  which  I mean  that  we  wish  always  to  support  con- 
stitutional governments,  and  to  support  them  and  encourage  them  as  much  as 
possible  ; and  the  principle  of  non-interference  is  generally  recognised  now. 

1933.  Might  not  the  authority  of  the  minister  be  considerably  affected  by  an 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  jiersonage  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  as  to  whether 
he  was,  formally  carrying  out  the  instructions  he  received,  or  whether  he  was 
earnestly  supporting  them  by  his  own  desire,  and  according  to  his  own  principles  ? 

— I think  that  a man  who  would  have  the  most  influence  at  a foreign  courts 
would  be  he  who  was  looked  upon  as  a perfectly  straightforward  servant  of 
the  Crown,  following  out  his  instructions  without  having  any  strong  personal 
opinions,  which  would  at  all  interfere  with  those  instructions.  I believe  that 
that,  taking  one  man  with  another,  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  servants  abroad  ; 
but  the  exception  that  I made  would  apply  to  men  who  had  publicly,  and  in 
Parliament  by  their  vote,  condemned  as  it  were  the  capacity  of  a certain  class  of 
persons  ; it  seems  to  me  an  anomaly  that  within  a week  after  that  they  should 
serve  under  them. 

1934.  Has  your  Lordship  any  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
a closer  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  the  consular  service,  than  now 
exists? — I think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  now  sufficient  authority,  if 
he  finds  a clever  man  in  the  consular  service,  to  promote  him  to  the  other  j 
I have  done  it  myself  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

1935.  You  would  not,  I presume,  wish  to  see  the  French  system  adopted,  by 
which  there  is  a continual  interchange  between  the  two  services? — No;  if 
you  mean  amalgamated,  certainly  not. 

1936.  Are  there  any  suggestions  that  you  would  desire  to  make  with  regard 
to  any  improvement  that  yon  think  might  be  made  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  this  country  ? — I have  read  some  of  the  evidence  which  you  have  had  the 
kindness  to  send  to  me,  and  there  is  one  suggestion  which  I think  is  a very  good 
one,  namely,  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  permanent  clerk  at  the  different 
missions,  particularly  the  larger  ones  ; a kind  of  referee,  who  would  be  able  to 
inform  the  ministers  of  the  traditions  of  a mission,  and  of  which  they  nacurally 
mnst  be  ignorant  when  they  first  arrive,  perhaps  finding  a staff  as  ignorant  as 
themselves.  I have  certainly  heard  several  of  them  regret  that  such  a person 
does  not  exist ; but  if  such  a person  were  appointed,  I think  he  ought  to  be  quite 
clear  of  the  profession,  and  that  he  should  make  up  his  mind  when  appointed,  to 
be  a well-paid  clerk  and  nothing  more,  or  I think  it  would  give  rise  to  a good 
deal  of  jealousy  and  inconvenience.  If  be  really  was  what  I have  attempted  to 
describe  him,  i think  it  would  be  a great  public  advantage. 

1937.  Might  not  a person  so  employed,  if  he  displayed  eminent  ability,  be 
transferred  to  the  consular  service,  or  to  some  other  department  in  which  he 
might  make  himself  useful  ? — Yes,  but  we  must  be  to  a certain  degree  selfish  in 
our  views  if  he  is  to  be  of  that  use  to  the  public  that  I intend  ; if  lie  is  to  possess 
inhimselfthe  traditions  of  the  mission,  the  longer  he  has  been  there,  and  the 
longer  he  remains  there,  the  better.  It  maybe  hard  to  the  man. not  to  promote  him, 
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but  still  if  you  nioTO  him  and  putjnto  his  place  a new  man,  you  defeat  the  original 
You  would  rather  therefore  give  him  the  advantage  of  an  increase  of 

salary  than  anything  else?— Yes.  „ , , . .111 

1Q3Q  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  effect  of  such  an  appointment  would  be  to 
mahe  the  attachfe  less  interested  in  their  work,  and  less  well  informed  upon  neces- 
sary matters  than  thev  arenow?-!  think  it  would  have  just  the  contrary  effect,  for, 
if  the  attaches  wished  to  learn  they  would  know  exactly  where  to  refer  for  know- 
ledge, and  they  would  obtain  that  easily,  and  be  able  to  catechise  him,  and,  in 

fact  ffet  whatever  thev  could  out  of  him.  i- 1 5 t i,  u 

tnfo,  Would  vou  wish  such  a person  always  lo  bean  Englishman  ?-I  should 

alwavs'prefev  an  Eiiglishnian  in  every  public  position.  u n , 

lQ4i?^Eveil  in  the  Levaotl-Tliat  is  more  difScult;  but  if  you  could  find  au 
Enclishniim  with  a peiTect  knowledge  of  die  manners  and  the  language  of  that 
country,  I should  prefer  him  certainly.  i • , 1 1 

1042.  I understand  that  your  Lordship  approves  of  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  of  sending  out  young  men  to  the  far  east ; for  example,  to  Uiina,  Siam, 
and  Japan  ; to  bo  specially  attached  to  these  services  I— \ es  ; I sent  out  a great 

'^Tg4.s‘  Do  voTthhik' ftat  upon  the  whole  those  offices  ought  to  he  made  a 

*errh.ive  been^xceptions  in  the  matter,  you  think  that  those  ought 
to  he  regarded  as  peculiar  oases  ?-Yes,  and  they  ought  to  be  well  paid  ; because 
in  that  country  they  can,  if  they  choose  to  leave  the  Quean  s seivice,  obtain  much 
higher  salaries,  and  as  soon  as  they  becoine  acquainted  with  the  languages  they 
are  snapped  at  if  they  choose  to  go.  . . ^ * *u  • 

104'i.  1 presume  for  mercantile  pui-suits  ? — Yes,  and  to  carry  out  their  ovm 
speculations.  Witli  regard  to  those  very  persons  1 observe  that  there  is  ouo  point 
which  the  Committee  has  not  touched  upon,  and  which  I think  is  a very  impor- 
tant one,  as  the  Committee  seem  to  have  felt  interested  in  justice  bemg_  done  to  all 
the  members  of  the  profession  ; I allude  to  the  losses  which  these  men  lu  the  Last 
sustain  from  the  exchange,  and  it  is  a very  serious  matter  fur  them  1 cun  quote 
instances  at  the’  present  moment  of  two  youths  whose  pay  is  200  /.  a year  only, 
which  is  barely  sufficient,  and  who  have  lost  every  year  10  per  cent,  by  the 
exchange.  Tl'ere  is  another  gemleman  in  the  East  whose  salary  is  600  /.,  and 
who  told  me  a few  days  ago  that  last  year,  in  Siam,  he  lost  59  /.  out  ol  the  600  L 
by  thf  exchange.  I do  not  know  upon  what  footing  that  is,  but  I understand 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  Treasury  the  money  which,  m 
my  opinion,  they  have  a fair  right  to.ciaim.  . . 

1946.  There  is  a reguhitimi  of  the  Foreigu  Office  by  "hich 
allowed  any  sum  of  money  which  they  may  lose  by  the  difference  of  exclidn,,e, 
although  they  are  not  allowed  on  tiie,  other  hand  to  profit  by  any  advantage  they 
might  make  by  it.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  veasoi.  why  this  rule  should 
apply  to  Europe  only,  and  not  to  Eastern  missions?— None ; but  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  men  employed  in  China.  Japan,  and  Siam.  ,,  , , , , r - 

^iQ47.  I believe  that  the  case  to  which  your  Lordship  has  alluded  had  reter- 
enoe  to  the  consular  body  ?— Yes  i in  the  East,  not  in  Turkey,  but  in  China, 

Japan,  and  Siam.  , , ,qkk 

1048.  There  is  a circular  of  Lord  Clarendon;s.  dated  4th  of  Octobei  1865, 
remedying’  this  evil  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  body,  but  not  including 
consular  body?~It  appears  to  be  so.  _ . t • « i-Uof 

1Q4Q  Have  you  auy  objection  to  state  to  the  Committee  any  conclusio 
you  have  come  to  as  to  the  possibility  of  diminishing  a uumber  of  the  missions 
so  as  to  reduce  the  estimate  without  injuring  the  public  service  ? My  opinio 
is  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  diminish  them.  If  you  allude  to  the  sm 
missions  in  Germany,  1 have  a very  strong  opinion  indeed  that  they  ougn  to 
maintained  and  filled  by  very  efficient  men.  I know  that  in  the  last  year  o my 
holding  office,  before  the  Italian  war  broke  out,  we  gained  all  our  most  important 
information  from  those  missions.  If  any  intrigues  are  going  on  they  are  a mos 
always  carried  on  in  those  small  German  states,  and  more  information  may  e 

obtained  from  those  places  than  from  the  larger  missions. 

1 950.  Has  you  Loi-dgliip  reason  to  believe  that  the  missions  at  those  places  are 
muchesteemedbyother  foreign  powers: — Yes,theyallhavediplouiatic  agents  t ere. 

1951.  Are  they  persons  of  consideration  r — 1 hey  are  persons  whom  they  con- 
sider in  many  instances,  their  best  men. 

1952-  You 
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1Q52.  Vou  lliink,  therefore,  tl]at  we  should  suffer  a disadvantage,  supposing 
that  we  either  suppressed  those  missions,  or  had  them  ouly  formally  represented 
by  inferior  agents  ? — I am  sure  of  it. 

‘ 1953.  Have  we  fewer  missions  of  that  kind  than  any  of  the  other  great  powers 
of  Europe  f — Yes ; we  have  fewer  than  France  1 know,  and  I believe  than 
Russia. 

1954.  Your  Lordship  sees  no  hope  of  economy  in  that  direction  ? — None  that 
I think  would  at  all  compensate  for  the  loss,  and  very  small  in  point  of  money. 

1955.  Mr.  Layard^  I find  that  there  are  at  Wirtemberg  three  paid  servants, 
and  two  unpaid;  at  Frankfort,  three  paid,  and  one  unpaid,  besides  a consul;  at 
Hanover,  two  paid,  and  two  un[)aid,  with  a consul  general ; in  the  Hanse 
Towns,  a consul  general  and  secretary,  and  a consul ; in  Saxony,  two  paid,  and 
two  unpaid,  and  a consul  general.  Do  you  not  think  that  supposing  we  retained 
un  agent  at  each  place,  the  staff  might  be  diminished  ? — I hardly  think  so ; 
because  in  case  of  illness,  you  must  have  one  man  present. 

1956.  You  think  ti  at  the  present  staff  is  not  more  than  is  necessary  ? — ^Yes. 

1957.  In  your  opinion,  is  diplomacy,  considering  -the  present  state  of  Europe, 
a more  important  profession  than  it  was  some  years  ago  ? — I think  it  is  a very 
important  profession  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  peace ; in  fact,  if  that  is 
not  its  object  and  its  result,  it  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

1958.  In  that  respect,  it  would  be  more  important  now  than  it  was  some 
years  ago  ? — Yes. 

1959.  During  the  time  you  were  in  office,  had  you  many  complaints  from 
travellers  and  men  engaged  in  business  abroad,  of  neglect  of  their  interests  at 
•different  missions? — Not  generally  ; there  were  a few  persons  who  complained. 

1960.  Your  Lordship  issued  a circular  dated  the  26th  March  1862,  directing 
the  heads  of  missions,  if  they  were  in  the  country,  to  have  oflBoes  opened,  at 
%vbich  persons  might  be  able  to  transact  business? — That  related  to  Florence; 
I think  there  was  a complaint  made  tliat  passports  couldnot  he  obtained  quickly, 
•and  in  consequence  of  that  complaint  I issued  that  circular. 

1961.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  travellers  and  men  of  business 
abroad,  have  good  grounds  for  complaint  on  the  subject  of  the  attention  paid  to 
them  by  our  missions? — I think  not. 

1962.  Minto  Farquhar.']  With  reference  to  that  circular,  there  are  some 

other  functions  which  must  be  always  discharged  by  some  party  holding  a com- 
mission from  Her  Majesty,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  wills  and  legalizing 
■documents.  1 conclude  that  your  Lordship’s  circular  referred  to  those  matters 
as  well  as  to  passports  ? — Yes.  _ ^ ^ • u 

1063.  Mr.  Layardi]  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion,  attaches  going  into  the 
-diplomatic  service  should  be  allowed  200  /.  a year ; does  that  imply  that  as  they 
rise  in  the  profession,  they  should  still  have  an  independent  fortune  ? — I think 
it  is  a great  advantage  to  the  profession,  that  a man  should  have  a margin 
beyond  his  actual  pay ; it  will  seldom  be  more  than  he  requires,  and  at  present  it 
is  not  sufficient  in  many  cases. 

1 064  Do  you  think  that  heads  of  missions  should  have  a considerable  private 
fortune  besides  their  pay  ?— It  is  a great  advantage  to  the  profession  as  well  as 


■10  the  individual. 

1065.  Would  that  equally  apply,  supposing  a proper  system  of  pensions  were 
introduced  ? — No  ; in  that  case  there  would  not  be  so  strong  a necessity. 

1066.  Do  you  think  that  diplomacy  could  be  made  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary 

of  embassy  a regular  profession,  in  which  there  should  be  promotion  as  m the 
Foreign  Office  or  in  any  other  public  office  in  England,  and  that  above  the  post 
-of  secretary  of  embassy,  the  appointments  should  be  more' irregular,  and  more  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  minister? — That  is  my  opiniou.  , , , . 

1967.  Up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  embassy,  you  think  that  advancement 
in  the  profession  might  depend  upon  regular  promotion  f— Yes.  I think  that  the 
commission-ought  to  date  from  the  time  a man  became  paid  attach^ 

1068.  You  would  first  have  a young  man  enter  the  profession  as  an  unpaid 
attachd,  considering  the  period  of  his  unpaid  service  as  an  educational  course . 

^nc^paid  attacM,  how  long  do  you  think  he  should  remain 
paid  attache,  before  he  became  secretary  of  legatiou,  or  would  you  leave  the 
lime  indefinite  ?-It  must  be  left,  I think,  indefinite,  lor  it  depends  entirely  upon 
what  advance  takes  place  in  the  line.  Generally,  many  of  them  are  several  years 

0.47.  2 3 
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The  Eerl  of  in  the  position  of  paid  attaches,  before  they  obtain  any  promotion,  nor  can  there 
Malmesbury.  remedy  for  it,  if  there  is  no  vacancy. 

^ You  would,  in  fact,  place  promotion  in  diplomacy  on  the  same  footing 

16  May  1861.  ^ Foreign  Office,  in  which  a man  might  remain  for  many  years  a junior, 

before  he  became  a senior  clerk  < — Yes. 

1971.  Mr.  Fitzs;erald.]  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  m some  of  the  foreign 

missions  from  this  Court,  it  is  always  an  object  that  the  person  holding  the 
embasssy  or  mission  here  should  be  a pei’son  of  very  considerable  fortune  ? , 

Certainly.  . 

1972.  Of  course  the  result  of  that  is,  that  in  the  case  of  those  foreign  missions, 
the  number  of  persons  from  whom  the  ministers  can  be  selected  is  necessarily 
more  limited  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ?— Yes. 

1973.  Therefore,  the  result  of  insufficient  payment  in  this_  country  must  be, 
either  that  our  diplomatic  servant  is  underpaid,  or,  if  it  is  requisite,  that  he  should 
have  in  addition  a private  fortune,  it  limits  the  class  from  which  a minister  is  able 
to  select  his  agents  ? — It  appears  so. 

1974.  And  in  either  case, -the  result  to  the  public  service  is  very  objectionable? 
—Yes. 

1975-  Layard.']  Would  you  fix  the  probationary  period  for  an  unpaid 
attach^?— I would  make  it  a year. 

1976.  Not  more  than  that  ? — No. 

1077.  In  your  opinion,  should  any  of  that  time  be  passed  in  the  Foreign 
Officer— A man  now  passes  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  I think 
is  enough  to  teach  him  the  routine  ohcopying,  and  folding  despatches:  and  I 
should  give  him  then  a year  abroad  ; at  the  end  of  which  time  a minister  ought 
to  be  able  to  judge  perfectly  well,  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  paid,  and  to  become  a 
public  servant-,  or  not. 

1978.  Such  being  the  case,  the  hardship  to  which  you  alluded  just  now  of 
palling  a young  man  home  from  a distant  station  to  be  examined,  would  not 
apply7  as  he  would  know  that  after  a certain  time  he  must  come  to  England  tO;, 
pass  his  examination? — Yes;  it  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  place  to 
which  he  was  sent;  if  he  was  sent  to  South  America,  he  might  not  like  the 
expense  of  coining  home,. and  be  satisfied  to  remain  there  for  three  or  four  years. 
Suppose  he  went  out  an  unpaid  attach^,  and  he  could  give  a certificate  of  being 
fit  by  the  public  tests  to  be  made  a paid  attach^,  I do  not  see  any  objection  ; you 
want  a man  with  certain  qualifications,  and  if  he  can  show  that  he  possesses  them 
at  20  years  of  age,  why  should  you  make  him  wait  until  he  is  22,  to  show  you 
then  what  qualifications  he  possesses. 

] 979.  But  how  would  he  obtain  that  certificate  ? — By  his  examination. . 

1980.  Do  you  mean  in  England?— Yes. 

1981.  Before  he  went  abroad  ? — Yes. 

1982.  You  would  suggest  that  an  unpaid  attache,  before  he  went  abroad, 
might  undergo  such  an  examination  in  this  country  as  would  entitle  him,  when  the 
period  of  probation  ended,  to  become  at  once  a paid  attach^  r — Yes  ; if  betook  a 
first-class  certificate  instead  of  a common  class,  if  he  could  show  that  he  was  fit 
to  be  made  a paid  attache  when  he  went  to  America  as  an  unpaid  attacbA 

jgSs.  You  would  still  make  him  serve  his  probationary  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  without  going  through  another  examination,  he  would,  upon  the 
production  of  that  certificate,  become  a paid  attach^? — Yes.  He  would  require 
probation  for  oihcr  qualifications  than  those  tested  by  the  Civil  Commissioners. 

1984.  When  you  were  at  tlie  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  you  introduced,  I 
believe,  a system  of  changing  the  attaches  frequently  from  post  to  post?— Yes  ; 
I thought  it  would  he  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  attaches  to  change 
them,  and  I am  sure  it  is  so ; they  ought  to  remain  sufficiently  long  in  a country 
to  leam  the  character  of  the  country,  both  socially  and  politically,  and  also  the 
'language ; but  I do  not  think  it  is  good  for  them  to  remain  for  four  or  five  years 
in  the  same  country. 

1985.  What  time  do  you  tliink  it  desirable  they  should  remain  at  one  post  ? 
— I think  at  the  utmost  two  years. 

1986.  Would  you  make  any  regulation  as  to  the  courts  to  which  they  should 
he  first  sent.  I presume  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  they  should  not  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  great  courts  in  the  first  instance,  but  that  they’’  should  begin 
with  some  of  the  smaller  ones  and  rise  to  the  greater  ones?— -I  think  that  young 
men  should  begin  at  the  smaller  courts  generally.  . . ! 

1987.  And 
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1987.  And  look  upon  the  appointment  to  larger  ones  as  a promotion  ? — Yes. 

1988.  '^T . Fitzgerald.']  It  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  requirements  of 
each  particular  mission  how  far  any  rule  of  that  kind  can  be  carried  out? — Yes. 

1989.  Mr.  Lngard.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the  number 
of  diplomatic  servants,  as  the  French  do,  and  have  a certain  number  of  first,, 
second,  and  third  secretaries? — i think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  estab- 
lishing those  titles  in  the  diplomatic  corps  ; I tliink  with  respect  to  attaches,  if 
the  rule  was  altered,  and  they  were  paid  after  a year,  that  the  aggregate  number 
ought  to  be  limited. 

1990.  I suppose  there  is  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mi-, 
nister  for  appointments  ? — I found  in  1852,  when  I was  in  office,  that  there  were 
a great  number  of  applications  for  attach^ships ; but  in  1858,  at  one  period,  I 
could  hardly  get  any ; in  fact,  the  service  was  short  of  attaches,  and  I ascer- 
tained that  the  reasons  of  that  was  a fear,  or  a sort  of  panic  which  took  place  at 
the  idea  of  the  examinations  being  very  strict,  but  those  examinal  ions  v;ere  then 
made  a little  ealier  ; that  is,  the  first  examinations.  I believe  that  subsequently 
that  feeling  passed  away,  and  now  there  is  no  want  of  applications. 

1991.  If  the  number  of  appointments  were  limited,  a,  minister  would  always 
have  an  answer  to  an  application  1 — Yes ; and  I consider  that  that  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  minister. 

1992.  What  title  would  you  give  to  the  officer  who,  it  ha«  been  suggested, 
should  be  attached  permanently  to  a mission  ? — I think  the  title  of 

1993.  Not  “ Keeper 'of  the  Archives,”  or  “ Chancelier  ? ” — I am  against  all 
resonant, names. 

1994.  You  would  desire,  I presume,  that  he  should  have  such  a knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  attached,  as  to  be  able  to  translate 
documents,  and  to  attend  to  local  business  connected  with  the  mission  or  embassy  ? 
—Certainly,  but  more  particularly  to  be  a referee  for  all  past  transactions ; now 
there  are  no  means  of  obtaining  those  traditions  immediately,  or  even  after 


research. 

1995.  Minto  Farquhar.]  Would  you  give  such  a person  complete  accep 
to  all  the  correspondence  of  the  embassy  or  niissioQ,  as  tlie  case  might  be  i T.0 
all  the  public  correspondence.  He  ought  to  be  a perlectly  confidential  man. 

1996.  Mr.  Layard.]  Should  he  be  a sworn  servant  of  the  public?—!  do  not 
think  that  that  would  be  necessary. 

1997.  I believe  that  at  Constantinople  there  has  been  such  an  officer  for 
many  years,  Count  Pisani  ? — do  not  know  that  he  exactly  held  that  office. 

1 998.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.]  With  regard  to  the  first  admission  iuto  the  diplomatic 
profession,  would  your  Lordship  see  any  objection  to  a_  degree  obtained  at  a 
university,  or  an  honour  being  considered  a sufficient  qualification  for  admission, 
combined  of  course  with  a certain  knowledge  of  French?— I have  always  con- 
sidered that  it  ought  to  be  an  indispensable  compliment  to  be  paid  to  a man  who 
had  gained  a deoree  at  a university,  that  he  should  not  be  examined  in  Latin 
when  he  came  before  the  Commissioners,  but  that  the  degree  should  exempt  him 
from  that,  for  I know  that  men  have  felt  very  sore  after  having  obtained  a degree 
at  a university,  at  having  to  undergo  a second  examination  in  Latin. 

lOQQ.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  a ridiculous  thing  to  expect  a nrst-class  man 
from  a university  to  be  examined  in  the  very  elements  of  geography  or  modern 
history  r — Yes ; I think  it  does. 

2000.  Is  it  not  likely  that  you  would  obtain  a very  much  better  class  of  men 
for  the  public  service,  if  such  a qualification  were  accepted,  than  you  would 
obtain  by  an  examination  for  which  young  men  can  prepare  themselves,  having 
a very  insufficient  education,  by  three  months’^  cramming r— I think  so;  my 
opinion  is  that  the  cramming  system  is  a very  objectionable  one,  and  perhaps  the 

principal  difficulty  with  regard  to  public  examinations.  ^ . • <? 

2001.  With  reference  to  an  increased  allowance  being  given  to  secretaries  of 
legation,  who  are  in  charge  of  missions  during  the  temporary  absence  of  their 
principals,  do  you  not  think  that  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  and  otherwise, 
increased  expenses  may  be  put  upon  th6m,  which  it  would  be  only  fair  to  meet 
by  an  addition  to  their  salaries  ?-Yes  ; but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  as  I 
have  stated  before,  to  take  that  from  the  minister,  supposing  the  minister  to  be 
only  enjoying  a limited  amount  of  leave,  which  is  indispensably  necessary  0 a 

public  servant,  let  him  be  in  any  profession  whatever,  t ,.1.  j 

0.4-'.  z 4 2002.  I gathered 
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2002  I eatliered  from  you  that  you  thought  that  uuder  no  eireunnstances  was 
it  desirable  to  give  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  chargd  d'affaires  in  the  absence 
of  his  minister  ?— Yes ; I do  not  see  that  he  is  at  all  required  to  represent, 

2002.  Do  not  you  think  that  Ms  equipage  and  his  estab  ishment  and  other 
things  -may  be  made  more  expensive  to  him  in  the  absence  of  his  chief  than  they 
would  be  if  he  were  there  merely  as  secretary  of  legation  ?— I do  not  tlmik  so 
in  most  cases,  because,  as  1 understand  the  matter,  the  minister  wonld  not  be 
away  for  more  than  three  months.  If  he  exceeded  that  time,  or  if  there  were 
any  extraordinary  circumstances  which  obliged  the  secretary  ol  negation  to  m-. 
cur  great  expenses,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  him,  I think,  as  extraordmaries. 

2004.  In  the  absence  of  a minister,  is  it  not  expected  thiit  the  charge 
d’affaires  should,  to  a certain  extent,  entertain  his  countrymen  who  happen  to  be 
passinc-  through,  take  Vienna  for  instance  ?— I do  not  think  that  that  is  the  case. 

2005  With  reference  to  the  first  point  upon  which  your  Lordship  has  been 
examined  as  to  the  temporary  exchanges  between  members  of_  the  diplomatic 
service  abroad,  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  I presume  you  would  approve 
of  such  interchange,  suiiject  only  to  the  sanction,  and  entirely  at  the  discretion  ot 
the  Secretary  of  State?~Entirely  so,  and  never  without  it.  _ ^ 

2006.  Sir  Minto  Farguhar.']  Referring  to  the  system  of  examination,  1 sup- 
pose if  a man  had  obtained  a degree  at  a university  you  would  still  consider  it 
necessary  that  he -should  undergo  an  examination  in  French  ?— Yes  ; that  is  quite 
indispensable. 

2007.  Mr.  Layard.]  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  education  given 
at  the  public  schools  of  Eton,  and  Harrow,  for  instiince,  and  its  effect  in 
qualifying  a young  man  to  enter  into  the  diplomatic  service? — I think  that  they 
qualify  him  in  this  way,  that  they  give  him  all  the  manly  and  gentlemanlike 
qualities,  which  are  essential  in  diplomacy ; but  boys  at  Eton  certainly  do  not 
learn  modern  languages  at  the  same  time.  I do  not  think  that  a private  school 
education,  followed  by  education  in  a public  school,  gives  any  advantage  to  a 
man  in  the  way  of  his  acquiring  a knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  Yet  speaking 
for  myself  wkh  proper  reserve,  I was  sent  to  a school  at  seven  years  old,  and 
from  that  school  to  Eton,  where  I remained  till  1 was  16,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  my  learning  French  and  Italian,  so  as  to  speak  them  sufficiently  lor 
diplomatic  purposes. 

2008.  You  have  just  expressed  an  objection  to  the  system  of  cramming,  but 
does  not  that  system  arise,  to  a great  extent,  from  the  fact,  that  such  an  educa- 
tion is  not  given  at  Eton  or  at  Harrow,  as  would  enable  a boy  to  pass  through 
an  examination  without  it? — Many  of  them  would  probably  not  know  histoiy 
without  cramming ; I believe  they  would  not.  1 have  heard  those  who  have 
been  crammed  use  tliis  expression : That  they  were  three  months  learning 
history,  and  a week  in  forgetting  it  again. 

2009.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  of  French,  and  of  other  foreign 
languages,  that  a boy  acquires  at  Eton,  or  any  other  public  school  in  this 
country,  is  such  as  would  be  sufficient  for  him  in  diplomacy  ? — No. 

2010.  Mr.  Fitzgerald^  With  respect,  to  the  proposed  exchanges  betvreen 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  abroad,  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  a different  knowledge  of  French  is  required  in  the  examination 
for  the  one,  and  for  the  other  respectively? — Yes. 

2011.  In  the  one  case  you  rather  look  to  a knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
the  power  of  translating,  and  in  the  other  you  look  more  to  the  ability  to  speak 
it?— Yes. 

2012.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  if  there  are  these  exchanges  in  the  lower 
branches  of  the  service,  you  might  easily  find  men  to  be  sent  abroad  who  could 
read  French,  but  who  could  not  speak  it;  and  vice  vend,  men  might  come  home 
who  could  speak  the  language  of  conversation  perfectly,  and  yet  not  have  that 
accurate  knowledge  of  French  that  might  be  required  for  a clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Office? — That  might  easily  be  so. 

2013.  Sir  Minto  Farquhai'^  Will  your  Lordsliip  be  good  enough  to  state 
whether  during  the  time  you  have  held  office  you  have  felt  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  general  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  corps? — I have  felt 
very  great  satisfaction,  and  I should  be  doing  them  injustice  if  I did  not  now  say 
so.  Tliey  showed  a great  deal  of  very  fine  esprit  de  corps,  and  a great 
devotion  to  their  duties. 
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Ralph  A.  Earle,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

2014.  Chairman^  WILL  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  under  what  circum-  R.  A.  Earle, "Esq. 

stances  you  entered  the  diplomatic  service  ? — 1 was  appointed  by  Lord  Clarendon  

in  the  autumn  of  1854.  1 passed  four  or  five  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  16  May  i86i. 

then  went  to  Paris;  there  1 remained  till  1858,  when  a change  of  Government 
taking  place  I became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. In  1869,  I was  appointed  second  paid  attach^  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna. 

2015.  Afterwards,  you  became  a Member  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

2016.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  you  were  appointed  under  any  parti- 
cular circumstances? — My  appointment  to  Paris  was  due  to  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  heard  that  I wished  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  and  that 
I had  received  a promise  from  Lord  Clarendon  that  I should  receive  an  appoint- 
ment. He  was  then  kind  enough  to  go  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  to  speak 
favourably  of  me,  and  Lord  Clarendon  upon  tlmt  decided  to  give  me  an  appoint- 
ment immediately,  and  offered  my  friends  a choice  of  the  embassy  to  which  I was 
to  be  sent. 

2017-18.  Is  the  business  at  the  Paris  embassy  such  as  to  enable  a man  who  has 
been  some  time  in  the  Paris  chancery  to  become  generally  acquainted  with  the 
diplomatic  service  ? — Yes.  I think  it  affords  great  opportunities  for  obtaining 
an  insight  into  the  general  working  of  the  system,  as  Paris  is  the  great  thorough- 
fare to  all  the  European  capitals  ; and  an  attach^  at  the  embassy  at  Paris  would, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  see  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  same  profession  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  would  be  able  to  exchange  experiences  witli  them. 

Almost  all  the  messengers  stop  at  Paris  for  a clay,  and  leave  despatches  there; 
and  besides  tliat,  the  Foreign  Office  communicates  to  the  embassy  at  Paris  such 
despatches  as  are  brought  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  by  messengers 
who  do  not  pass  through  France,  so  that  tlie  attaches  at  Paris  generally  know 
what  is  going  on  at  every  mission  in  Europe.  T may  add,  that  the  business  there 
is  very  extensive,  exceeding,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a single  w'eek,  the  whole 
business  of  a year  at  the  minor  legations. 

2oig.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  what  is  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  business  in’  the  chancery  at  Paris  ? — A great  portion  of  the  business  consists 
of  the  political  correspondence  which  passes  between  Pans  and  London ; but, 
besides  that,  it  frequently  happens  that  despatches  relating  to  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, which  are  not  of  a political  cliaructer,  are  received  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
for  transmission,  in  copy,  to  some  department  of  the  French  Government,  and  it 
is  usual  tlmt  such  communications  should  be  accompanied  by  notes,  containing 
a summary  of  the  despatch.  Such  notes  are  generally  prepared  in  the  chancery, 
and  are  then  written  out,  for  the  signat(jre  of  the  Ambassador. 

2020.  Are  the  despatches  which  come  under  flying  seal  also  copied? — ^Very 
often.  A precis  is  generally  made  of  them,  and  if  they  refer  to  any  matter  of 
great  importance,  it  is  usual  to  copy  them. 

2021.  Is  there  a sufficient  staff  ut  the  embassy  to  perform  all  the  work  without 
any  great  stress  upon  the  oflnce? — There  are  some  days  of  great  pressure.  I 
was  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  four  months  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  war, 
a period  of  unusual  activity  in  every  department  of  our  diplomacy  ; but  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  duties  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
chancery  at  Paris  were  very  mueh  more  onerous  than  those  of  the  clerks  at  the 
Foreign  Office  here. 

2022.  Isa  register  also  kept  of  all  despatches  that  go  through  the  office 

— Such  a register  exists  at  every  one  of  our  embassies  abroad,  but  at  Paris  it  is 
kept  by  an  officer  specially  appointed  for  that  and  kindred  duties.  1 mean  Mr. 

Attlee. 

2023.  How  many  hours  a day  did  the  work  usually  occupy  the  persons  there  ? 

— It  was  very  uncertain.  When  I spoke  of  the  pressure,  I did  not  refer  so  much 
to  its  amount  as  to  its  great  uncertainty.  Sometimes  we  were  required  in  the 
chancery  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night;  sometimes  we  were  in  attendance 
for  many  hours  with  nothing  to  do,  and  that  was  a very  great  restraint. 

2024.  Did  you  have  your  Sundays  free  ? — No;  we  had  no  Sunday;  it  was 
generally  the  day  of  our  hardest  work. 

2025.  Could  that  have  been  avoided  do  you  think  r — It  might  have  been 
avoided  to  a very  great  extent,  I think ; for  on  that  day  we  often  had  as  much 

0.47.  A A civil 
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civil  as  polifical  and  urgent  business,  and  the  civil  business  might  have  been 
transacted  upon  any  other  day  without  any  inconvenience. 

2026.  What  do  you  mean  by  civil  business’ — There  are  agreat  many  subjects 
of  correspondence  between  the  English  and  FrencE  Governments  which  may 
be  called  civil  rather  than  political. 

20.27.  Of  what  nature  was  that  business,? — For  instance,  I may  mention  the 
exhibition  that  is  goiiig  to  be  opened  here.  I have  no  doubt  that  there  have 
been  many  despatches  written  upon  that  subject.  When  I was  there  there  was' 
the  great  French  Exhibition  of  1856,  and  we  had  a great  deal  of  correspondence 
about  it.  Then  there  are  people  who  come  there  on  business  who  want  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  the  French  Government,  and  we  had  to  write 
notes  in  those  cases.  Such  business  often  arises  out  of  some  occasional  circum- 
stance,such,  for  instance,  as  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1856.  Then  there  is  a con- 
stant succession  of  visitors  to  Paris,  who  have  commercial,  scientific,  or  artistic 
objects  in  view,  and  who  require  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  French 
authorities.  There  is  also  much  correspondence  between  Paris  and  London 
upon  matters  of  police. 

2028.  Of  what  nature  ? — Relating  to  British  subjects  who  have  lo£t  their  port- 
manteaus. 

2029.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.]  Is  there  not  often  a great  deal  of  statistical  infor- 
mation communicated  from  one  government  to  the  other  ? — A great  deal.  There 
was  a Committee  of  this  House  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  decimal  system,  and' 
the  Foreign  Secretary  was  requited  to  obtain  information  from  the  emb^sies: 
abroad,  and  we  had  in  consequence  many  documents  to  translate  and  copy  oxt 
that  account;  and  again,  everything  that  appears  in  the  “ Moniteur-”  relating  to 
commerce,  or  any  decree,  making  the  slightest  alteration  in  customs,  navigation, 
or  trade  regulations,  is  forwarded  to  London  from  the.embassv. 

2030.  Chairman.']  Is  there  a large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  embassy  which, 
might  be  transacted  by  persons- not  in  the  diplomatic  service  at  all? — Avery- 
large  portion,  I think,  might  be  transacted  % persons  not  in  the  position  of 
attaches,  and  unconnected  with  the  service in-  fact,  by  clerks. 

203 1 . At  present  the  whole  of  that  labour  falls  upon  the  attaches  r — Yes. 

2032,.  With.the  exception,  I believe,  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  gentle- 
man who-  holds-  the  office  of  registrar  and  librarian? — Yes  ; that  office  already 
existed  when  I arrived  at  Paris,  although  Mr.  Attlee’s  appointment  was  of  a sub- 
sequent date  to  mine,  but  that  arrangement  has  very  much  diminished  the  work 
of  the  chancery. 

2033.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  or  even  necessary,  that  at  a very- 
considerable  mission  there  should  be  some  such  officer- as  Mr.  Attlee,  or  such  a 
person  as’ Lord  Malmesbury  described  ? — Certainly;  I think  it  would  be  most- 
advisable  that  there  should  be  a chancelier.  I think  that  that  title  describes  his 
functionsi 

• 2034.  In  a mission  where  there  is  so  much  business,  which  is  not  strictly 
diplomatic,  might  not  thiit  business  be  more  fitly  performed  by  clerks  in  the. 
chancelier  s office,  than  by  persons  regularly  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? 
— I think  so;  in  many  cases  it  would,  be  possible,  in  some  degree,  to  combine' 
the  duties  of  the  consulate  with  those  of  the- chancery  ; in  capitals,  not  sea-ports; 
where  there  is  a consul  at-  present,  the  duties  of  the  consul  might  be  combined' 
with  those  of  the  chancelier.-;  at'  Madrid,  for  instance,  theiiP  is  a consul,  but  liis 
consular  duties  cannot  be  very  laborious,  and  might,  I.  think,  be-discharged  bya-' 
chancelier. 

2035.  Would  not  statistical  information,  and  aU  matters  connected  with  com- 
merce,^ or  the  exhibition  to  which  you- have  refeiTed,  fall  even  more  naturally 
within  the  consular  department  than  upon  tlje  diplomatic  service  ? — Yes,  I think 
SO;  but  for  form  sake,  it  being  desirable  to  have  access  to  the  Minister  of  State, 
it-was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  channel  of  the  embassy. 

2036.  Do  you  think  that  this  business  might  be  discharged  in  the.  office  of  the: 
chancelier,  which  should  at  the  same  time-form  part  of,  the  embassy? — Yes. 

2037;  And  be  combined  wdth  the  consular  duties? — Yes;  hut.what. I have* 
been  suggesting  is  no  ne-w  suggestionj  because  I may  mention  that  it  is  one  of 
the  eventual  dispositions- of  M-r.  Attlee’s  appointment,  that  when  the -consul 
resigns,  he  is  to  perform  the  consul’s  duties,  with  an  addition:  of  lOOJ.  to  Hi® 
salary;  and  if  that  combination  be  practicable  at  Paris,  where  the  consular  duties 
are  considerable,  it  would,  of  course,  be-easily  accomplished  at  .the  minor  courts.- 

2038.  Suppose 
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2038.  Suppose  that  he  had  an  office  with  clerks  under  him,  the  embassy  might  R,  a.  Earh,  Esq. 

be  relieved  of  a considerable  portion  of  this  non-diplomatic  business  ? — Yes.  ^ — 

2039.  Have  you  ever  thought  of,  or  talked  over  with  your  colleagues,  the  May  1861. 
question  whether  they  would  desire  any  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 

poreign  Office  than  they  have  at  present,  in  the  way  of  transfer.? — I rather 
agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  that  if  any  change  were  made  of 
that  kind,  it  should  beiu  this  way,  that  the  attaches  should  be  dlowed  to  make 
private  arrangements  with  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a temporary  exchange 
of  residence  ; but  I think  it  would  be  very  unpopular  in  the  diplomatic  service  if 
what  one  may  call  the  minor  prizes  of  the  profession  were  given  to  clerks  in 
the  Foreign  Office ; for  instance,  if  a clerk  from  the  Foreign  Office  were  intro- 
duced as  paid  attach6  over  the  heads  of  men  who  had  been  serving  as  unpaid 
attaches,  with  the  prospect  of,  at  ariy  rate,  being  selected  in  due  time  to  fill 
diplomatic  appointments  of  that  calibre,  I think  that  they  would  reasonably 
complain  that  they  had  been  ungenerously  treated* 

2040.  But  that  distinction  would  be  modified,  would  it  not,  if  the  attaches 
were  generally  paid  ? — Yes  ; that  would  make  a difference. 

2041.  How  do  you  think  the  payment  of  the  attaches,  on  the  same  terms  as 
,the  clerks  in.  the  Foreign  Office,  after,  say  a year’s  probation,  would  be  accepted 
by  the  juniors? — It  would  be  very  popular  with  them.  It  is  very  difficult  £0 
justify  the  present  system ; for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a system  of  purchase, 
without  the  advantages  which  are  urged  as  a defence  of  the  system  of  purchase. 

It  is  said  that  the  system  of  purchase  in  the  army  furnishes  a system  of  retire- 
;ment,  and  therefore  prevents  the  system  of  array  promotion  being  one  of  unmiti- 
gated seniority;  but  certainly  the  unpaid  system  in  diplomacy  has  no  such  effect 
as  that,  because  an  attachd  purchases  his  commission  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
but  he  cannot  sell  it  in  order  to  retire. 

2042.  I understand  you  to  mean  that  he  is  compelled  to  spend  out  of  his  own 
fortune  before  he  gets  a salary  as  large  a sum  as  is  perhaps  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  a commission  r — Yes.  and  a larger  sum,  1 believe. 

2043.  Do  you  think  that  the  receiving  a small  salary  would  create  in  the 
younger  branches  of  the  profession  a stronger  sense  of  duty  and  of  obligation 
than 'they  at  present  feel? — Perhaps  it  might ; at  the  same  time  I do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  to  say  that  they 'are  at  all  wanting  in  a sense  of  duty  and  of 
obligation  at  the  present  time ; but  I think  that  they  would  feel  that  it  was  an 
additional  tie  to  the  service. 

204i|.  During  your  residence  at  Paris  were  you  enabled  by  circumstauces  to 
go  much  into  society  ? — 1 certainly  think  that  the  amount  of  work  that  we  had  to 
do  in  the  chancery  interfered  very  much  with  nur  going  into  society,  particularly 
the  uncertainty  of  the  hours ; we  used  to  be  obliged  to  leave  our  addresses  at 
night,  and  were  very  often  sent  for ; we  used  to  be  kept  in  the  chancery  till  after 
seven  o’clock,  which  is  the  stated  dinner-bour  at  Paris,  so  that  wewere  not  in 
a very  advantageous  position  with  regard  to  entering  into  society. 

2045.  Minto  Farquhar.']  What  v'ere  your  hours  of  attendance  r They 
-were  supposed  to  be  from  twelve  till  seven. 

2046.  Chairman.l  There  was  a circular  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  issued  in  1856, 
in  which  he  urged  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  to  take  all  the  advan- 
tages they  could  of  any  society  to  which  they  could  be  admitted  ; do  you  think 
it  is  generally  the  habit  of  young  men  in  our  missions  abroad  to  avail  themselves 
of  .those  advantages  ? — ^They  certainly  do  not  do  so  very  much  at  Paris.  I do 
•not  know  that,  in  this  respect,  they  have  any  very  great  advantages  there,  for 
the  society  is  very  vast.  The  fact  of  being  attached  to  the  embassy  is  not  as 
great  a recommendation,  in  a social  point  ol  view,  at  Paris  as  at  other  places. 

2047.  Do  you  mean,  therefore,  that  a young  man  is  left  very  much  to  shift 

•for  himself? — ^Yes.  _ 1 

2048.  It  would  be  more  difficult,  would  it  not,  for  the  head  of  so  large  a 
mission  to  take  great  care  of,  and  interest  in  his  attaches,  than  in  a smaller  place. 

— I think  so.  , , • i. 

2049.  Do  you  think  that  a want  of  the  free  use  of  the  langu^e  has  anything  to 
do  with  disinclining  young  men  to  go  into  society  ? — No,  1 thmk  not ; 1 think 
that  all  my  colleagues  at  Paris  (and  while  I was  .there  I had  a great  many) 
spoke  French  "fluently  and  well. 

2050.  With  sufficient.fiuehcy,  do  you  think,  to  make  society  agreeable  to  them  ? 

,0.47.  A A 2 — Certamly  ; 
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— Certainly  ; no  want  of  fluency  in  French  could  have  deterred  any  of  them 
from  going  into  society.  „ , , v . . • , 

2051.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  French  language  when  you  went  to  Pans' 

— Ye.s ; I knew  it  pretty  well.  , . , j r-  ^ u 1 w 

2052  Had  youkeptitup  during  the  time  of  your  education  at  Harrow?— Yes. 
2oyq  Was  the  French  education  there  tolerably  satisfactory  ?— No,  1 do  not 
think  it  was ; although  it  counted  in  the  examinations,  and  a knowledge  of 

French  was  rewarded.  u -r  t,  1 j 

2054  But  was  it  such  as  to  enable  a boy  to  keep  up  his  French  it  he  had 
learned  it  at  home  before  going  to  Harrow  ?— I do  not  think  that  it  amounted  to 

more  than  that.  ,,  , ...  ..  *0  a.?  • 

Was  the  feeling  of  the  attaches  generally,  that  of  contentment  with  their 
posts  ill  the  service  ?— 1 think  there  were  some  who  felt  that  they  had  very  just 
ground  of  complaint;  one  of  my  colleagues  at  Paris  had  been  for  nine  years 
unpaid,  and  the  unpaid  attaclife  generally  rather  felt  the  hardship  of  their 

*^°2o?6’  Was  there  a general  impression  that  their  promotion  was  delayed  from 
their  not  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  from  what 
causes''— I think  that  the  cause  which  they  would  generally  assign  tor  complain- 
ing of 'their  promotion  being  retarded,  was  that  diplomatic  appointments  had 
sometimes  been  given  to  persons  unconnected  with  the  profession.  That  1 
believe  lias  been  less  done  lately ; but  at  one  time  it  was  very  usual  to  introduce 
gentlemen  into  the  service,  and  especially  into  the  higher  appointments,  who  had 
Sever  been  so  employed  before  i I think  if  you  were  to  listen  to  diplomatic 

grievances,  that  would  be  generally  the  reason -assigned. 

2057.  Was  there  any  impression  that  the  introduction  or  men,  of  some  dis- 
tinction and  capacity  gave  a certain  dignity  and  importance  to  the  profession  ?— 
I do  not  think  that  that  feeling  was  very  generally  entertained  in  the  diplomatic 


service. 

2058.  Did  the  attaches  generally  regard  the  service^as  a profession,  or  did  any 
of  them  merely  enter  it  for  the  social  advantages  which  it  presented  .•'•—I  think 
there  are  fewer  who  would  come  under  that  last  category  now  than  there  were 
formerly.  Some  have,  perhaps,  been  deterred  from  offering  themselves  by  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  an  examination,  and  others  by  the  altered  relation  in 
which  the. attaches  now  generally  stand  to  the  chief  of  their  mission.^ 

2059.  You  think  that  the  old  system  had  some  advantages?— I think  there  was 

one  very  decided  advantage,  for  under  the  old  system  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a 
gentleman  come  to  serve  without  remuneration  for  several  years,  adding  some- 
what to  the  popularity  of  the  embassy  by  his  social  qualities,  and  then  disappear, 
leaving  the  way  of  promotion  open  to  others.  • _ , 

2060.  At  present  that  condition  of  things  is  entirely  changed? — Yes  j that  is 
very  much  changed. 

20G1.  And  do  you  think  that  a fair  claim  might  be  based  on  that  ground  tor 
the  same  kind  of  emoluments  as  are  given  in  oth^er  professions  2 — I think  so. 

2062.  Have  the  attach6s  a great  deal  of  work  to  do  which  is  merely^  mecha- 
nical ? — They  liave  a great  deal  of  copying  work,  and  in  fact  their  work  is  chiefly 
mechanical. 

2063.  Are  they  not  employed  in  making  abstracts? — Yes;  at  the  embassy  at 
Paris  some  are  employed  in  that. way,  when  despatches  arrive  under  flyiog  seal 
from  other  capitals ; we  used  to  make  a precis  of  every  despatch  so  received,  ^ 

■ brief  precis ; but  Ishould  imagine  that  at  very  few  embassies  is  there  much  work 
of  that  description;  in  some  of  the  German  chanceries  an  abstract  or  a translation 
of  the  leading  articles  of  ihe  principal  public  journals  is  required. 

2064.  Do  you  know  whether  the  circumstance  of  there  being  cbanceliers  in 
foreign  missions  enables  them  to  do  the  work  with  fewer  attaches? — Yes.  I 

■ think  the  staflf  of  foreign  embassies  is  generally  more  limited  in  number  than 
that  of  the  English  embassies. 

2065.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  clerks  ? — -Yes,  to  a cer- 
tain extent, 

2066.  therefore,  if  there  was  an  additional  expenditure  incurred  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  attaches,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  employed  ? 
No;  a great  diminution,  I think,  might  be  made  in  their  number. 

2067.  Hard  as  the  work  is  at  Paris,  I suppose  there  is  a great  wish  to  be 

. employed 
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employed  there  rather  than  a ta  smaller  mission? — There  w 
think  there  is  now.  At  the  time  I first  went  there,  I think  it  ^ 


-There  was ; but  I do  not  ^ 

think  there  is  now.  At  the  time  I first  went  there,  1 think  it  was  in  favour  as  a 
post-  I do  not  think  it  is  so  much  so  now.  The  laborious  character  of  the 
duties  of  the  chancery  has  become  known,  and  in  consequence  its  popularity  has 
declined,  n ^ j.  ■. 

2068.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  In  consequence  of  the  amount  01^  work  to  be 
done  ? — Yes ; I think  that  is  the  principal  reason.  I do  not  believe  that  the 
being  employed  there  leads  to  any  preference  in  the  way  of  promotion ; any  one 
choosing  that  post  would  be  guided  solely  by  considerations  of  personal  con- 
venience or  inclination. 

2069.  Mr.  Layard,]  You  were  four  years  at  Paris  ? — Yes. 

2070.  As  unpaid  attach^? — Yes- 

2071.  During  that  time  did  you  make  any  application  to  be  promoted?  I 
made  one  application  to  be  promoted  to  Mexico.  I iiad  no  claim  to  be  promoted 
at  that  time ; but  it  is  often  easier  to  obtain  promotion  by  going  to  a place  like 
Mexico,  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  list  not  unfrequently  declining  such  a 
post  in  the  expectation  of  being  soon  offered  advancement  in  Europe. 

2072.  Did  you  ask  to  go  as  a paid  attache,  or  as  an  unpaid  attacli6r  ^As  a 

paid  attachd.  , , 

2073.  Was  it  of  vour  own  accord  that  you  left  Paris,  and  became  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli  ? — Yes. 

2074.  Do  you  consider  yourself  still  in  the  professionr — Yes.  I consider  that 
I have  purchased  my  commission,  and  not  sold  it. 

2075.  You  consider  yourself  entitled  to  ask  for  an  appointment?  Yes. 

2076.  Is  there  any  analogy  between  the  unpaid  service  in  diplomacy  and  the 
purchase  of  a commission  in  the  army  ? — It  is  the  price  you  pay  for  admission  to 
the  prizes  of  the  profession  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other. 

2077  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  period  of  unpaid  service  in  diplomacy  is 
an  educational  period?— No,  I think  not;  I think  that  the  period  of  educauon 
terminates  after  a service  of  some  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  after  the 
examination  has  been  passed;  of  course  all  subordinate  ranks  are  to  a certain 
extent  educational,  such  as  the  position  of  an  ensign  in  the  army,  but  I do  not 
think  that  the  position  of  the  unpaid  attaches  is  one  which  is  more  ediicauonal 
than  that  of  an  ensign  in  the  army. 

2078.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  nearly  all  those  regiments  which  are  called 
fashionable  regiments  it  is  necessary  for  a man  to  have  an  allowance,  besides  his 
nav  and  in  addition  to  what  he  paid  for  his  commission  ?— Yes.  I heard  Mr. 
Hammond’s  evidence,  and  certainly  if  you  were  to  refer  to  that  you  would  see 
that  there  is  a vei'y  large  difference  between  the  sum  that  would  be  required  by 
an  ensign  in  the  most  fashionable  regiment,  and  that  which  Mr.  Hammond 
declares  to  be  necessary  for  an  unpaid  attachd. 

207Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a necessary  allowance  for  an  unpaid 
attach!  and  a paid  attachd  at  Paris?-I  shock!  not  pat  qmte  so  t.gh  as  Mr. 
Hammond  i I think  Mr.  Hammond’s  minimum  would  do,  from  400  1.  to  500 

2080.  In  addition  to  his  pay  ?-That  is  for  the  unpaid  attache. 

2081.  What  does  a paid  attachd  receive  at  Paris  1 — The  second  paid  attache 

receives  800  and  the  first  paid  attache  400  h j ■„  ,1 . 

2082.  Then  you  would  only  have  to  add  100  1.  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other 
200  /.?— Yes;  but  those  appointments  are  only  obtained  after  a considerable  number 

Would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  a fair  thing  to  make  one  year  abroad  and 
an  additional  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  here  a probationary  term,  and 
that  period,  to  give  an  attache  pay  !-Yes ; I think  that  would  be  a 

"TosfSS^uIllftS™  your  analogy  would  any  longer  hold  good?-I 

‘^2085.  Y™"^  we  not  appointed  at  a time  when  the  examination  had  been 

'““sriiry^u  acquainted  with  any  gentlemen  who  have  passed  that  examina- 

tion ? — Yes,  I am  acquainted  with  several.  ^ „ i ,tv,  ,,  n.ao,./i 

2087.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  examination  r-From  what  I have  heard 
I conclude  that  the  second  examination  has  been  very  well  conducted,  I 
tainly  heard  no  complaints  of  it.  At  the  time  it  was  instituted,  a though  I cMnot 
speak  from  more  recent  experience,  I heard  a great  many  complaints  of  the  first 
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R A Earle  Esq.  examination,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  theyasked  questions  which  gave  no  proof 

■ J L of  the  intelligence  of  the  candidate  or  of  his  real  attainments ; but  they  were 

i6  May  1861.  merely  questions  which  tested  the  amount  of  cram ; they  asked  the  latitudes  and 
lougitndes  of  Sydney  and  of  Lisbon,  and  even  of  some  obscure  localities. 
Information  of  that  nature  is  mere  cram,  which' a sensible  man  would  dismiss- 
from  his  mind  the  moment  it  had  served  its  purpose  before  the  examiners. 

2088.  Have  you  heard  complaints  among  gentlemen  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  that  they  are  too  difficult  ?— None  of  the  second  examination. 

2089.  That  is  considered  a fair  examination  ? — Yes. 

2090.  Do  you  think  that  a young  man  would  be  able  to  pass  either  of  the  ex- 
aminations after  leaving  Harrovr  or  any  other  public  school  ?— There  are,  perhaps, 
some  special  subjects  that  would  require  preparatory  reading;  but  with  very 
little  application  to  the  subjects  set  down  for  examination,  any^  one,  in  the 
ordinary  degree,  by  a public  school  education,  could  pass  the  examination. 

2ogi.  You  think  that  a young  man  who  had  profited  fairly  by  the  education 
given  to  him  at  Harrow  would  not  have  been  under  any  necessity  to  cram  before 
going  up  to  one  of  his  examinations  ? — My  knowledge  chiefly  refers  to  the 
second  examination.  I have  not  heard  the  first  very  recently  discussed ; hut 
when  I did  it  was  subjected  to  that  criticism  which  I have  just  repeated. 

2092.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a crammer,  supposing  a 
young  man  had  taken  advantage  of  the  education  he  had  received  at_ Harrow?— 
If,  in  geography  and  history,  minute  questions,  such  as  those  which  I lately 
instanced,  were  asked,  some  special  reading  would  be  necessary. 

2093.  You  say  that  at  Paris  you  were  hard  worked  on  the  Sunday,  and  that 
much  of  the  work  of  that  day  might  have  been  done  on  the  Monday  or  the 
Tuesday,  or  the  Wednesday  ; was  it  not  the  case  that  many  of  the  messengers 
arrived  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  Paris  ? — Yes ; but  besides  that,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  business  to  be  done  on  that  day  ; and  it  was,  for  a considerable 
period,  one  of  the  days  fixed  for  the  bi-weekly  departures  of  the  messenger 
stationed  at  Paris.  As  far  as  business  was  concerned,  it  was  considered  as  a 
week-day. 

2094.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  foreign  posts  leave  Paris  on  Simday,  whilst 
in  London  there  is  no  post  on  that  day  ? — Yes.  1 think  it  was  quite  necessary 
that  some  work  should  be  done  on  the  Sunday  at  Paris,  for,  otherwise,  there 
would  have  been  tw'O  days  lost  in  a week  for  correspondence,  as  there  is  no  post 
from  Paris  on  Saturday. 

2095.  Suppose  a courier  arrived  from  Constantinople  on  Sunday,  you  were 
bound,  were  you  not,  to  despatch  him  again  on  the  same  afternoon  ? — Yes ; but 
besides  that,  it  was  for  a long  time  the  regular  messenger  day. 

2096.  By  the  order  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes. 

2097.  Lord  Cowley,  I believe,  always  has  Divine  service  performed,  and 
attends  himself? — Yes. 

2098.  Are  the  class  from  which  the  young  men  in  the  Foreign  Office  and 
those  employed  in  diplomacy  are  taken  tiie  same? — I should  think  so. 

2099.  Do  they  come  from  the  same  upper  rank  in  life? — I think  so. 

2100.  Supposing  them  to  be  two  distinct  professions,  there  is  no  feeling  of 
rivalry,  is  there,  between  the  two '? — No  ; there  is  the  best  possible  underatand- 
ing  between  the  two  corps. 

2101  • Therefore,  you  would  not  consider  that  an  attach^  to  an  embassy  would 
be  in  anj'^  way  lowering  himself  in  social  position  if  he  passed  into  the  Foreign 
Office? — Not  at  all. 

2102.  Had  you,  when  you  were  paid  attach^,  a clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  as 
agent  ? — Y es  ; I was  paid  attacli6  for  a very  short  time ; but  I had  an  agent  -all 
the  time  I was  employed  abroad.  An  unpaid  attach^  appoints  an  agent,  but,  in 
this  case,  his  services  are  gratuitous.  The  unpaid  attaches  have  their  agents  as 
much  as  the  paid  attaches  ; every  one  appoints  an  agent. 

2103.  Are  there  any  complaints  of  the  charges  made  by  the  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office  ? — I never  heard  of  any  ; the  only  thing  I have  heard  complained 
of  was  the  delay 'in  the  payment  of  the  salaries ; but  I am  not  sure  that  they  are 
responsible  for  that  inconvenience,  which  often  arises  from  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  receipt  of  the  certificate  of  residence.  Before  drawing  his  .salary, 
every  diplomatic  servairt  is  required  to  write  a despatch,  stating  the  number  of 
days,  during  the  expired  quarter,  that  he'has  passed  away  from  Ms  post.  "When 
the  capital  of  his  residence  is  distant,  many  days  may  elapse  before  the  cei*tificate 

•can 
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can  reach  the  Foreign  Office,  arad  the  consequent  formalities  can  be  accom-  . 

pllshed.  • T7  • 

2104.  There  is  only  achargeof  one  per  cent,  made  by  an  agent  in  the  roreign 
Office  T- — Yes;  I do  not  think  they  ever  receivedess  than  6 1,  but  all  considerable 
salaries  are  charged  for  agency,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent. 

2105.  Whatever  the  salary  of  a paid  attach^  may  be,  he  pays  5 1.  to.  the  clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yesi 

2106-  Have  yon  ever  heard  that  complained  of? — No. 

2107.  Do  the  unpaid  attaches  pay  the  same? — No;,  they  paynothing'. 

2108.  Do  yon  think  it  is  convenient  to  the  attaches  to  have-  such  an  agent  m 

the  Foreign  Office  ? — I really  think  it  is.  _ _ f 15  • - 

21  og.  Were  you  ever  attached  to  any  other  mission  besides-  that  01  1 arisr 
I was  attached  to  Vienna  ; but  I never  went  there  offieial.ly. 

2110.  Suppose  that  you  knew  that  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  embassy  you 
had  a certain,  career  before  you,  but:  that  beyond  the  post  of  secretary  of 
embassy  the  career  was  uncertain;  would. you.  have  been,  satisfied  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service  as  a profession ? — Yes;  I Ibinli  Lsltould. 

2111.  Do  you  consider  that  the  career  in  diplomacy  up  to  the  rank  01 

secretary  of  embassy  could  be  made  parallel  with  the  career  of  a.  clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  up  to  a chief  clerkship? — ^Yes.  , , 

2112.  And  that  the  higher  appointments  should:  be  left  to  the  discretion  ot 

the  minister  r— Yes,  1 think  so.  e • u * 

2113.  Is-there  any  feeling- among  the  yo.imger  members  of  the  profession  that 

there  is  much  favouritism  shown  to  persons  r— No,  I thmk  ^ 

heard  that  complaint  often  made..  Some  points  are  determined,  by  favour  ; for 
example,  if  two  places  of  the  same  rani  be  vacant,  one  at  Pans,  md  the  other  at 
Madrh,  favour  would  decide- to-  which  of.  the:  candidates  Paris  should  be. 

Is  there  any  idea  among;  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  that 
much  political  and  family  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  promotion  t-1  thmk 
there  is  an  impression  that  those  influences  are  very  much  less  potent  now 

than  they^era^^  i^  still  exists  to  a certain,  extent.?— Yes  j,  it  maybe  said,  to 

^'2116.  -Were  there  not  in  your  time,  young  men  who  were  at  once  made 
paid  attaches,  and  had  other  appointments  given  to  them  who  had  no  particular 
qualifications,  except  what  might  be  supposed  to  have,  arisen  from,  fuimly  or 

political  connexions ’-I  think  that  interest  had.  certainly  its  we|ght  ;^ 

influence  has  facilitated  the  career  of  many  men.  whose,  nmns  I could  ron . 
hut  I think  that  its  influence  has  keen  very  much  circumscribed  of  late , 
la  years  ago  family  and  aristocratic  or  political  influence  would  have  contributed 
much  more  to  the  advancement  of  their  possessor:  than  they  would  now 

2117.  You  have  spoken  of  the. advantage  of.  the  old  system  of  an  attaohd  living 

a good  deal  with  the  minister  ? — Yes.,  . -n  attarh^ 

2118  Would  it  be  fair  to.  reqmre  the  head  of  a mission  to  lecmve  an  attache 
as  a membm  of  his  family,.whl  had  been  appointed  by  the  Formgn.  Office 
without  consulting  his  feelings,,  and.  who  might  be  ^ to 

him  ?-I  think  it  fs  quite  impossible  to.  expect  it ; it.  would  be  very  “delicate  to 
Se  any  reqniremlt  of  that  kind  ; it  would  bedisagTeeable  to- the  ambassadoi, 

Is  it  *cdar“S 

rfovSitrxrco^^^ 

ambassador.  2122.  Is 


M.  Ai.' Earle,  Esq. 
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2122.  Is  not  the  society  xvhich  he  might  expect  to  find  in  the  house,  and  at  the 
table  of  the  minister,  the  best  introduction  which  he  has,  at  least  at  first,  to  the 
soeieiv  of  the  capital?— Yes,  certainly  ; and  I have  frequently  observed  at  Paris 
in  the  foreign  missions,  when  anew  attache  has  arrived,  that  the  ambassador 
went  round  with  him,  and  introduced  him  to  all  the  chief  persons  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Emperor  and  to  the  principal  ministers  of  state. 

2123.  By  which  means  a youth  had  a fair  start  and  introduction  to  society  if 

he  chose  to  beep  it?— Yes.  ^ 

2124.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  During  the  time  you  were  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  you  were  also,  I believe,  unpaid 
and  then  paid  attach^  ? — Yes. 

2125.  Was  there  anything  irregular  in  your  holding  these  appointments 
together? — I think  nothing  at  all,  although  a question  was  asked  about  it  in 
the  House,  and  something  was  said  about  it  in  the  opposition  newspapers ; but  the 
private  secretaryships  are  generally  considered  as  corresponding  in  the  Civil 
Service  to  a post  on  the  staff  in  the  army  ; and  these  appointments  'are  not  sup- 
posed to  interfere  with  the  position  which  their  occupants  may  hold  in  the  Civil 
Service,  any  more  than  the  position  of  an  officer  on  the  staff  deprives  him  of  his 
reo'imental  emoluments  and  promotion.  I may  add  that  almost  all  the  private 
secretaries  of  ministers  hold  two  appointments  at  once,  being  generally  clerks  in 
the  office  of  their  chief  or  in  some  other  public  department. 

2126.  Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  would  be  derived  by  requiring  that 
appointments  and  promotions  should  be  made  on  the  report  of  the  heads  of  the 
P'oreign  Office,  or  the  chiefs  of  missions  abroad? — No;  I think  that  would  be 
only  substituting  one  kind  of  patronage  for  another;  that  would  be  substituting 
bureaucratic  for  political  patronage  ; and  I think  that  the  political  is  preferable 
on  every  ground.  In  my  opinion  bureaucratic  patronage  is  pernicious,  because 
its  dispensers  are  permanent  and  virtually  irresponsible. 

2127.  I think  you  have  not  observed  that  party  considerations  have  entered 
very  largely  into  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  selecting  gentlemen  ? — I 
think  not.  1 think  that  Lord  Malmesbury  is  not  at  all  open  to  that  reproach, 
and  that  whatever  preference  Lord  Clarendon  may  have  shown  on  such  grounds 
was  of  a very  limited  and  justifiable  character. 

2128.  With  regard  to  the  service  generally,  how  far  do  you  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  a profession,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  highest  appoint- 
ments ?— I think  it  would  be  unwise  to  recognise  the  highest  posts ; I mean  the 
embassies  of  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Constantinople.  I think,  there- 
fore, that  both  from  a professional  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  interest,  it  is  not  desirable  that  those  great  appointments  should  be 
considered  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  profession. 

2]  29.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  think  that  a gentleman  would  labour  under  any 
disadvantage  if  he  did  not  appoint  one  of  the  Foreign  Office  clerks  as  his  agent  ? — I 
should  certainly  advise  anyone  very  strongly  upon  going  into  the  service  to  ap- 
point as  his  agent  a clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

2130.  If  he  did  not,  do  you  think  there  would  be  an  impression  that  his  in- 
terests would  suffer? — I think  that  his  interests  might  suffer. 

2131.  Mr.  iTo^e.]  What  do  you  mean  by  his  interests;  do  you  mean  his 
advancement  in  his  profession,  or  his  convenience  in  transacting  business  at  home  ? 
— Certainly  the  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office  have  great  advantages ; they  are  at 
head  quarters,  and  hear  of  any  vacancy  which  is  likely  to  occur  ; and  a clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office  can  give  his  client  the  earliest  information ; in  the  next  place, 
in  forwarding  letters,  or  parcels,  he  would  always  know  of  any  opportimities  that 
were  likely  to  be  offered  ; he  would  know  when,  a messenger  was  going. 

2132.  Your  answer  did  not  refer  to  an  agent  influencing  the  conduct  of  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No. 

2133.  When  you  spoke  of  attaches  buying  their  commissions,  like  commissions 
in  the  army,  did  you  mean  this,  that  as  a young  man  pays  400 1.  or  SOO  1.  for  his 
first  commission  in  the  line,  it  costs  him  a great  deal  more  before  he  gets  a com- 
mission in  diplomacy  ?— Yes. 

2134.  With  regard  to  the  Sunday  at  Paris,  I apprehend  that  a good  deal  of 
business  is  transacted  throughout  all  Paris  on  a Sunday?— No,  not  very  much  ; 
the  public  offices  are  shut  early. 

2135.  Are  they  open  at  all  on  a Sunday  ? — I doubt  whether  they  are  now  ; 
certainly  they  are  closed  at  12  o’clock.  I stated  that  there  was  business  which 

it 
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it  was  necessary  to  transact  on  the  Sunday,  because  the  Secretary  of  State  sends  if.  A.E<trle,  E*q. 

despatches  and  letters  to  Lord  Cowley  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  as  they 

iirri%’ed  on  tlie  Sunday  morning,  unless  Lord  Cowley  ■'vere  to  see  the  Emperor  on  16  May  !86j. 

the  matters  referreil  to  him  fi’om  London,  or  tlie  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  with 

respect,  to  their  contents,  on  Sunday,  a day  would  be  lost. 

2 1 30.  What  do  you  say  was  your  own  impression  as  to  the  allowance  neces- 
sary for  an  attach^  ? — I said  about  400  1.,  or  from  that  to  500  Z. 

2137.  At  Paris? — Yes.  _ 

2138.  The  Jud^e  Ac/voca/e.]  Did  the  young  men  attached  to  the  different 
embassies  associate  much -together  at  Paris  ?~Less  at  Paris  than  at  other  places, 
because  the  society  is  so  vast;  but  they  did  to  a certain  extent;  they  belonged 
to  the  same  club. 

2 j 39.  Are  those  persons  generally  known  to  one  another  ?— Yes. 

214O.  Do  vou  Consider  that  the  staff  at  Paris  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  so  inj[)ortant  a mission  ? — Not  at  all  too  large. 


2141.  CAairmi//i.]  How  many  hours  a day  are  they  usually  employed  ? — It  is 
difficult  to  form'  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  work  from  any  statenient 
oftheiiours  they  are  actually  writing,  because  the  pressure  upon  their  time 
chiefly  arises  front  their  not  knowing  when  they  will  be  wanted  ; sometimes  they 
, have  nothing  to  do  between  12  and  five,  and  then  between  five  and  seven,  more 
than  they  can  do  ; the  business  of  an  embassy  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
an  office  in  London,  because  a great  deal  of  the  business  is  very  urgent,  and 
arrives  unexpected]}’’ ; for  example,  Lord  Cowley  would  see  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  five  o’clock,  and  might  receive  from  him  an  important  docu- 
ment, that  document  would  have  to  be  copied  as  rapidly  , as  _ possible,  to  be  sent 
off  by  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  it  would  not  do  to  limit  the  transaction 
of  business  to  fixed  hours,  as  by  such  an  arrangement  precious  days  would 

be  lost.  „ , , 

2142.  Mr.  Lai/ard.]  Was  not  the  embassy  very  frequently  deficient  in  its 
staff  when  you  ’were  there?— Yes:  there  were  moments  when  w’e  were  very 

ranch  overworked,  there  not  being  hands  enough.  , - , , 

2143.  Lord  Cowley  complained  frequently,  did  he  not,  or  not  ha-nng  hands 

enouo’ii  to  do  the  work?— Yes;  1 think  he  did.  . , , 

2144.  Mr.  JdanAey.]  1 think  you  said  that  there  was  no  examination  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  when  you  entered  the  sendee  ? — Yes. 

2145.  Do  you  think  that  the  second  examination  is  necessary  ? — I should  have 
thouo-ht  that'it  would  be  better  to  iiave  bad  only  one;  it  is  rather  hard  to  send 
men  to  school  again,  when  they  have  been  started  in  the  world  for  some  time  ; 
but  I think  you  iniMit  perhaps  extend  the  scope  of  the  first  examination  in  lieu 
of  the  second,  merely  requiring  that  the  reports  should  be  prepared,  which, 
under  the  existing  regulations,  form  a portion  of  the  second  examination. 

2146.  At  what  age  is  it  desirable  for  a young  man  to  -enter  the  service?— 
From  his  own  point  of  view,  the  earlier  be  goes  in  the  better,  for  it  has  a strong 
tendency  to  become  a seniority  service,  and  therefore  the  fewer  years  he  looses 
before  entering,  the  better  for  him. 

2147  With  a view  both  to  the  public  service,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the 
individual,  whabage  would  you  give,  if  you  were  to  fix  upon  any,  at  which  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  for  a young  man  to  enter  the 'diplomatic  service  . 

I think  at  the  age  of  21  or  22;  but  with  respect  to  that  I may  say  that  1 think 
that  perhaps  the  best  reform  that  could  be  introduced  would  be  to  divide  the 
civil  and  political  labour  from  the  really  intellectual  labour  of  the  embassy,  by 
which  means  you  might  diminish  the  unpaid  staff,  and  let  those  entering  the 
service  start  with  the  position  and  rank  of  a paid  attachd  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  second  secretary  of  a foreign  mission.  I would  abolish  the  rank  ot 
unoaid  attache  altogether,  except  in  this  respect,  that  an  ambassador  might  be 
allowed  to  appoint  a limited  staff  of  unpaid  attaches,  but  they  would  be  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  service,  and  would  acquire  no  claim  to  promotion, 
should  any  officers  of  this  class  be  appointed,  the  permission  to  attach  them 
to  the  embassy  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  indulgence  to  the 
ambassador.  , 1.  1 „ 

2148.  What  duty  would  you  assign  to  those  young  men  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  minister,  but  not  called  into  the  service?— He  might  use  them 
as  he  liked,  either  as  his  private  secretaries  to  attend  to  such  correspondence  as 
may  be  entailed  npon  him  by  his  social  position;  or  he  might  entrust  'b™ 
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he  liked  with  any  diplomatic  business  that  he  might  consider  safe  in  their 
hands. 

2149.  Is  it  not  necessary  for  every  gentleman  in  the  service  to  have  access  to 
all  the  documents  in  the  chancery?- 1 have  never  heard  that  asserted. 

2150.  Would  you  exclude  any  particular  class  of  attaches,  or  by  whatever 
name  thev  might  be  designated,  from  access  to  all  the  documents  in  the  office? 
—I  thiuk  I would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief  of  the  embassy. 

2151.  Would  those  men  have  no  career  to  pass  through  or  no  chance  of  pro- 
motion ?— No ; they  would  not  according  to  my  view,  nor  v.rould  their  appoint- 
ment be  at  all  esseiitial,  but  I see  no  reason  why  the  ambassador  should  not  Imve 
tbe  privilege  of  attaching  them  if  he  should  think  proper  to  do  so.  The  real 
public  servants  would  he  the  ambassador,  the  first  secretary,  the  second  secretary, 
the  chancelier,  and  his  clerk  or  cleiks. 

2152.  Suppose  that  a minister  in  tiiat  way  were  to  pick  out  three  or  four  young 
men,  living  as  they  pleased  in  the  town  to  which  the  minister  was  sent,  and  that 
they  remained  there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  supposing  the  minister  to  be  there 
so  long,  would  they  not  be  in  rather  an  anomalous  position  merely  as  his  private 
clerks  or  secretaries,  having  access  to  all  t!ie  documents  of  the  office,  and  yet 
having'  no  claim  whatever  on  the  public  service  for  promotion  in  the  future.* — 
It  would  end  probably  in  this,  that  the  ambassador  would  chiefly  appoint  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  they  would  be  as  it  were  his  aides-de-camp,  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  the  social  position  of  attaches,  gaining  admission  to  a certain 
society,  which  would  otherwise  be  more  difficult  of  access,  but  tiicy  would  not  be 
considered  as  a necessary  part  of  the  establishment. 

2153.  But  the  Secretary  of  Embassy  would  have  no  distinct  right  to  employ 
those  voung  men  who  were  not  regarded  as  in  the  service  for  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  office? — They  would  be  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ambassador ; if  he  chose  to  place  them  uuder  tiie  control  of  the  secretary 
he  could  do  so. 

2154.  The}'  might  have  access  to  all  the  documents  of  the  office,  and  know  all 
the  business  that  was  transacted,  and  yet  the  secretary  would  not  necessarily 
have  any  control  over  them  whatever? — As  to  their  having  access  to  all  the 
documents,  tliere  would  be  no  rule  by  which  they  should  have  that  privilege  ; it 
would  be  for  the  ambassador  to  define  their  functioii.s,  but  if  it  were  thought 
advisable  that  they  should  not  be  there,  and  not  be  attached  to  the  embassy,  they 
might  be  dispensed  with  ; they  would  not  be  in  ray  view  a necessary  part  of  the 
establishment,  only  1 would  propose  that  the  ambassadbv  should  have  the 
privilege  of  attaching  them  ; it  would  be  a sort  of  patronage  like  the  household 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; I may  observe  that  that  system  existed,  and  I 
am  not  sure^^helhe^it  does  not  now  exist,  in  the  Swedish  and  in  theDutch  services. 

2155.  Then  these  young  men  whom  you  would  recommend  to  be  taken  out 
ai  the  discretion  of  the  ambassador,  would  be  entirely  under  his  orders,  to  work, 
or  not,  just  as  he  pleased,  and  tliey  might  go  away  from  the  embassy  without  any 
leave  or  any  communication  with  the  Foreign  Office  whatever? — Yes;  1 say  that 
it  might  be  so  if  the  minister  desired  it;  I would  abolish  the  rank  of  unpaid 
attach^  and  transfer  the  duties  now  discharged  by  officers  of  that  grade  to  clerks, 
and  with  regard  to  those  who  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  the  first  grade  should 
be  that  which  is  now  called  second  paid  attach^. 

2156.  How  long  do  you  think  a young  man  should  serve  before  he  became 
permanently  appointed  to  an  embassy  r — It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  pass 
an  examination,  and  it  might  be  desirable  that  he  should  pass  some  time  at  the 
Foreign  Office. 

2157.  But  after  that? — After  that  he  would  become  at  once  a paid  attach^ ; 
he  would  be  styled  paid  attach^,  or  second  secretary.  ' 

2158.  In  that  way  would  you  give  a young  man  an  opportunity  of  passing  at 
once  such  an  examination  as  would  entitle  him  to  be  considered  permanently  in 
the  service? — Yes. 

2159.  Do  you  think  that  a young  man,  having  received  a first-rate  education 
in  England,  first  at  a public  school,  and  afterwards  at  a college,  can,  after  lie- has 
completed  that  education,  obtain  a competent  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
witliout  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  previously  to  completing  that  education  ? — 
1 should  think  he  might  easily  obtain  a competent  knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  after  having  completed  his  English  education  ; it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult I think  for  him  to  do  so  then,  than  if  he  bad  acquired  them  at  an  earlier 
period. 

2160.  Do 
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2160.  Do  you  think  that  an  English  education,  such  as  is  afforded  in  a public  R.  A.  Esq. 

school  and  a college,  is  the  best  system  of  education  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  

diplomatic  service  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  the  best ; I do  not  think  that  there  are  May  »86i. 
any  special  qualilications  as  far  as  the  first  part  of  diplomatic  education  is  con- 
cerned ; the  same  education  which  would  be  sufficient  to  qualify  a man  for  public 

life,  would  be  the  best  to  qualify  him  for  the  diplomatic  service. 

2161.  Do  you  think  that  young  men  who  have  been  educated  principally 
abroad,  would  be  as  well  qualified  for  the  diplomatic  service,  as  tlie  young  men 
who  have  been  principally  educated  in  England? — Certainly  not. 

2162.  Do  you  think  that  an  essentially  English  education  is  very  desirable  for 
a young  man  entering  the  diplomatic  service? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

2163.  Is  it  very  desirable,  in  your  opinion,  tliat  every  person  connected  with 
the  diplomatic  service  should  have  a certain  leave  of  absence,  either  every  year 
or  every  two  years  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  I think  every  year,  if  the  place  is  witliin 
a moderate  distance  of  London;  and  every  two  years  if  it  is  at  a greater 
distance. 

2164.  Sii' Minto  Fai'quhar.']  How  would  jou  apply  your  plan.  Take,  for 
example,  the  embassy  at  Paris ; there  is  Lord  Cowley,  the  secretary  of  em- 
bassy, and  there  are  three  paid  attaches,  the  fir-st,  second,  and  third,  and  four 
unpaid  attaches? — The  four  unpaid  attaches  would  not  be  required,  according  to 
my  view,  to  be  part  of  the  establishment ; the  establishment  would  end  with  the 
third  paid  attach6,  if  there  be  one  now,  and  for  the  four  unpaid  attaches  I would 
substitute  a chancelier,  and  a clerk  or  clerks. 

2165.  Would  you  deprive  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  power  of  appointing 
the  unpaid  attaches  ? — 1 think  I would. 

2166.  Are  the  attaches,  to  be  appointed  by  the  ambassador,  to  be  considered 
as  having  entered  the  profession  ? — Not  at  all ; the  system  being  that  which  is 
described  in  the  papers  as  the  Dutch  system. 

2167.  Who  is  to  keep  up  the  regular  succession  of  the  attaches? — I intend 
that  those  entering  the  service  should  at  once  acquire  the  rank  of  paid  attache. 

2168.  Is  a paid  attach6>  on  entering  the  service,  to  take  up  the  position  of  the 
present  third  attache  ? — Y es. 

2169.  But  where  could  he  have  gained  any  former  experience? — According 

to  my  view  he  is  to  begin  then ; I think  it  is  a disadvantage  making  the  profes- 
sion .begin  earlier  then  necessary  j if  you  appoint  a young  man  of  18,  you  do  not 
know  so  well  what  he  is  as  when  you  appoint  him  at  22  ; he  has  then  com- 
pleted his  education,  and  made  a little  start,  and  you  can  tell  better  what  he  is 
likely  to  turn  out ; whereas,  if  you  appoint  young  men  at  17  ,or  18,  there  is  a 
greater  risk  ; you  do  not  know  what  they  will  turn  out;  you  are  saddled  with 
them  for  ever.  , , , , , , 

2170.  Taking  the  profession  as  it  exists,  you  think  that  all  attaches  should  be 
paid  ? — Yes ; I think  that  there  should  be  no  unpaid  attaches. 

2171.  When  a young  man  was  first  introduced  be  should  be  paid  ; how,  then, 
would  you  arrange  his  promotion  1 — He  would  be  paid  at  once. 

2172.  How  would  you  arrange  his  promotion  ; so  that  after  a certain  number 
of  years  he  might  occupy  the  position  now  given  to  the  first,  second,  and  third 

attaches  ? He  would  start  with  that,  and  his  promotion  would  go  on  as  it  does 

now ; but  he  would  start  rather  higher  up,  from  the  position  of  a paid  attach^, 
instead  of  that  of  unpaid  attach^. 
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LuruE,  27°  die  Maxi,  1861. 


Mr.  Grimi  Duff. 

Sir  Minlo  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  l.nyaid. 

?>ir.  Myiickco:»  Milnes. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  Sir  G.  Hamilton  Sei/mour,  called  in  ; and  Examined, 

2173.  Chamnan.}  YOU  -were  foi*  a considerable  time  a member  of  the 
diplomatic  service? — I was,  for  above  41  years. 

2174.  And  you  passed  through  the  whole  of  the  gradations  of  that  service 
until  you  arrived  at  the  post  of  minister  plenipotentiary? — Yes,  I believe  it 
was  difficult  to  have  had  a more  reguhir  apprenticeship  and  training  than  I 
had  ; the  only  step  that  I did  not  pass  through  was  that  of  paid  aitachd.  1 was 
attach^  for  three  years,  and  then  I was  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office,  where  I 
was  private  secretary  and  first  precis  writer. 

2175.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  under  w’hat  circumstances  you  entered  ^ 
the  service  ? — I entered  the  service  from  really  having  an  inclination  for  tljat 
particular  profession,  if  proftssiou  it  is  to  be  called.  might  have  entered 
another  under  very  favourable  circumstances;  but  I preferred  going  into  the 
diplomatic  profession. 

2176.  Were  you  precis  writer  before  you  became  an  attach^? — No;  I began 
by  being  an  attach^,  and  I was  an  attach^  for  three  years,  I then  went  into 
the  Foreign  Office  as  precis  writer,  and  I did  the  duty  of  precis  writer  even 
when  I was  private  secretary,  aud  continued  to  do  so  until  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
death. 

2177.  How  long  were  you  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office? — About  two 
years, 

2178.  Did  you  then  return  to  the  diplomatic  service? — Yes,  in  the  first  instance 
I joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wlio  was  good  enough  to  take  me  with  him  to 
"Verona.  He  afterwards  recommended  me,  and  1 was  sent  as  secretary  of 
legation- to  Frankfort;  and,  as  it  happened,  I was  charg6  d’affaires  there  for  a 
year  and  a half,  after  my  first  arrival. 

2179.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  sort  of  communication,  to  which 
you  have  referred,  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Foreign  Office,  was 
frequent  in  those  da\'S  ? — I think  it  was,  even  in  ray  early  days ; I was,  and 
always  have  been,  in  very  close  and  amicable  communication  with  the  Foreign 
Office. 

2180.  I alluded  rather  to  the  circumstance  of  your  having  been  at  first  an 
attach^,  then  being  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  then  returning  to  the 
diplomatic  service ; was  that  sort  of  interchange  in  the  services  frequent  .in  the 
early  period  of  your  career? — Certainly;  and  I can  refer  the  Commiftee  at 
once  to  an  instance,  by  saving  that  1 succeeded  .Mr.  ’Cartwright,  who  had  been 
in  the  diplomatic  line,  and  reiurned  to  it,  by  going  as  secretary  of  legation  to 

'Bavaria,  we  had  likewise  as  an  assistant  precis  writer  Mr.  Addington,  who 
became  afterwards  Under  Secretary  of  State,  aud  who  had  been  secretary  of 
legation,  1 think,  in  Denmark. 

2181.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  that  interchange 
taking  place  between  the  two  services? — No,  not  that  1 am  aware  of;  .1  should 
say  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fusion  tended  to  produce  a good  understanding,  aud 
to  the  members-  of  the  two  services  respectively  taking  an  interest  in  one 
another. 

21  §2,  Ts  there  any  scheme  that  you  can  suggest  to  the  Committee,  by  which 
the  two  services  could  be  brouglit  more  into  contact  than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment: — I should  really  be  embarrassed  to  submit  any  scheme  to  the 
^ ' Committee 
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Committee  that  would  be  worth  their  attention  beyond  this  ; that  looking  back 
to  rny  own  diplomatic  education,  I should  say  that  I had  learned  more  in  the 
Foreign  Office  than  I learned  anywhere  else ; and  that  the  particular 
office  which  was  of  use  to  me  was  the  precis  writership,  as  it  brought 
under  my  cognizance,  and  within  my  knowledge,  the  correspondences  of  all  the 
different  countries,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  which,  I dare  say,  I did  not 
sufficiently  avail  myself,  of  learning  to  express  myself  with  conciseness;  but  if 
tlie  Committee  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion,  I should  say  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  every  attach^  before  he  joined  the  diplomatic  service,  should  be 
]iut  through  a course  of  Foreign  Office  education.  It  appears  to  be  now  impe- 
rative upon  liim  to  remain  for  three  raontlisdn  the  Foreign  Office  before  going 
abroad  ; but  if  I had  my  will,  I think  I should  make  the  three  months  six  months ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  1 should  make  it  imperative  upon  him  to  come 
to  the  Foreign  Office  for  six  months,  or  12  months,  as  the  case  might  be, 
in  the  course  of  his  apprenticeship,  how  far  the  service  would  proht  by 
tlie  interchange,  I really  am  not  competent  to  say,  for  I think  there  might 
be  great  difficulties  in  the  way  ; I do  not  know  whether  a Foreign  Office  clerk 
would  profit  very  much  by  being  sent  abroad,  but  I am  quite  certain  that  an 
attach^  abroad  would  benefit  largely  by  coming  to  England. 

2 183. '  Besides  the  educational  advantages,  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  younger  men  in  the  diplomatic  service  should  not  remain  too  long  abroad 
without  some  change? — Yes,  I think  so;  and  those  for  whose  judgment  I en- 
tertain a great  respect,  share  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a very  good  thing  that  not 
only  the  younger  men,  but  those  who  are  older  sl;ould  remain  Englishmen ; 
that  a man  should  nut  be  left  in  a foreign  country  long  enough  to  become  a German 
or  a Spaniard,  but  that  he  should  fortify  himself  every  now  and  then  by  coming 
to  England. 

21 84.  Will  you  state  whether  it  is  your  impression  that  any  considerable  alter- 
ation has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  service  since  the  early  time  when 
you  knew  it? — No.  i am  not  aware  that  any  very  great  change  has  taken 
place,  except  so  far  as  this,  that  I think  it  is  much  more  of  a profession  tlian  it 
was,  and. I think  that,  perhaps,  there  is  somewhat  more  of  esprit  de  corps,  in 
consequence  of  that,  than  there  used  to  be. 

2185.  In  the  earlier  times,  was  not  the  relation  between  a minister  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  more  close  aud  more  familiar  than  it  now  is? 
— It  may  have  been,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  I should  decidedly  say  that  it 
was,  at  the  very  highly  paid  places ; for  instance,  at  the  place  where  I had  the 
good  fortune  to  start,  Brussels  ; that  was  one  of  the  very  highly  paid  places,  and 
lliat  was  the  embassy  of  Loi’d  Clancurty,  who  was  my  chief  then,  and  than  whom 
a kinder  or  better  man  never  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  had  12,000  ha  year, 
ami  he  also  had  an  allowance  of  1,000  L a year  to  lodge  himself  at  Brussels,  and, 
besides  that,  1,000  1.  a year  to  lodge  himself  at  the  Hague,  as  the  court  changed 
its  residence  every  year.  In  addition  to  that,  all  the  expenses  of  his  removals 
were  made  up  to^him,  and  therefore,  not  lo  take  from  Lord  Clancarty’s  merits, 
who  I am  sure  would  have  been  equally  ready  to  do  the  same  upon  a much 
smaller  salary,  there  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  his  not  showing  extensive 
hospitality  to  those  about  him.  Lord  Clancarty  certainly  was,  and  I am  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  say  so,  a father  to  his  attaches. 

21  8fi.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  a minister  hadany  influence,  or  took 
any  part  in  ifie  appointment  of  attaches  in  general? — I think  that  would  very 
mucli  depend  upon  circumstances.  I remember  an  instance  of  one  gentleman 
who  WRS  objected  to,  and  very  properly  so,  on  account  of  his  cliavacter ; but  I cau 
only  remember  one  instance. 

2187.  It  appears  that  in  the  earlier  times  a system  was  pursued,  which  was 
very  much  that  of  the  Dutch  government  at  the  present  time ; that  is  to  say,  that 
the  appointment  of  attaches  was  left  to  the  minister  himself,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Foreign  Office ; can  you  remember  whether  anytliing  of  that  kind  took  place 
in  your  early  days  ?— No,  1 cannot.  I remember  Lord  Clancarty  being  interested 
about  a nephew  of  his  own,  and  making  an  application  to  have  him  sent  out  as 
an  attach^,  and  at  his  recommendation  and  request  he  was  sent  out  ; aud  he 
became  a very  distinguished  member  ol  the  profession ; I am  alluding  to  Sir 
Richard  Pakenham. 

2188.  Was  it  not  the  custom  in  those  days  for  young  men  of  family  and  station 
10  get  attached  to  a mission  for  a few  years,  with  tlie  view  of  obtaining  an  agree- 
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able,  sociable  positioo,  rather  than  as  a serious  profession? — There  was  a certain 
number  certainly  who  came  out  in  that  way,  not  intending  to  follow  diplomacy 
as  a profession;  eldest  sons,  and  people  who  were  glad  to  obtain  a locus  standi. 

I have  known  several  Avho  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  \t,  as  a profession.^ 

2189.  Was  that,  in  your  opinion,  an  advantage  to  the  profession? — No;  ex- 
cept in  so  far  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  young’er  members  of  the  profession 
to  have  their  numbers  thinned,  because  of  course  they  would  rather  have  those 
individuals  planted  out  than  remain  growing  up  amongst  them. 

21QO.  A change  of  circumstances  having  taken  place,  do  you  think  that  the 
attaches  would  at  present  have  a claim  for  remuneration,  which  they  would 
not  have  had  under  the  old  system  ? — I hardly  like  to  call  it  a claim,  because, 
after  all,  the  father  or  the  guardian  of  the  young  man  who  is  placed  in  the  pro- 
fession. is  perfectly  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  be  is  placed  there  ; 
because  both  the  "father  and  the  son  know  perfectly  well  under  what  circumstances 
the  latter  puts  into  this  kind  of  lottery. 

2191.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  attaches  received  a payment  similar  to  that 
received  by  clerks  in  a public  office,  it  would  give  them  a stronger  sense  of  duty, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  the  public  service  tlian  that  which  they  now  possess.' 
— I cannot  honestly  say  that  I think  it  would.  I have  had  a great  many  young 
men  under  my  orders,  and  I know  that  I have  had  wonderfully  little 'cause  to 
complain,  or  rather  to  ?peak  more  coirectly,  I should  say  that  1 have  had  no  cause  to 
complain  at  all  of  them ; I have  heard  that  there  have  been  complainis  of  attaches 
showing  an  unwillingness  to  work,  but  1 never  have  met  with  anything  of  the 
sort ; I am  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  when  such  complaints  are  made,  the 
fault  lies  more  with  the  chief  than  with  the  younger  members  of  the  mission,  just 
as  I think  it  is  the  case  in  a regiment,  if  I hear  of  a colonel  of  a regiment  com- 
plaining of  his  officers,  I am  apt  to  think  that  he  is  in  fault  and  not  the 
offi-cers. 

2192.  When  a new  altachd.  came  to  a mission  of  which  you  happened  to  be 
the  head,  in  what  relation  did  you  officially  stand  to  him,  and  what  did  you  do 
for  him  ?— Of  latter  years  very  little.  At  Francfort,  w'faere  there  was  but  one 
attach^,  he  lived  in  my  house  and  at  my  expense ; at  Brussels  my  attaches  dined 
with  me  every  day  ; at  Lisbon  they  dined  with  me  every  day,  except,  during  the 
days,  few  in  number,  which  I passed  at  Cintra.  At  St.  Petersburg  and  "Vienna 
they  used  to  dine  with  me  about  twice  a week.  I was  then  certainly 
much  less  paternal  to  my  attaches  than  my  good  chief  had  been  to  me  when  I 
was  a beginner;  at  the  same  time,  I must  observe  that  my  attach^  were  always 
upon  very  amicable  and  cordial  terms  with  me. 

2193.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a diminution  of  that  kind  of  paternity 
in  the  profession  ? — There  was  in  my  case,  because  1 breakfasted  and  dined  at 
another  man’s  expense,  and  that  I was  far  from  being  equally  hospitable. 

2194.  If  there  was  more  communication  between  the  diplomatic  service  and, 

the  Foreign  Office,  would  it  not  be  almost  necessary  to  have  some  correspouding 
system  of  remuneration  for  the  members  of  the  t«o  services? — I apprehend  so, 
certainly  ; and  I should  be  sorry  that  the  Committee  should  understand  me  as 
setting  my  face  against  a young  man  rising  into  remuneration  ; but  I would  not 
begin  by  giving  it  fo  him,  because  I do  not  think  it  is  an  object  to  tempt 

into  the  profession  persons  who  might  enter  it  for  the  sake  of  100 1. 

or  150  Z.  a year.  There  would  then  be  men  who,  instead  of  taking  a curacy, 

might  take  an  attacb^ship ; and  I think  the  object  should  be  rather  to  obtain 

the  services  of  men  who  had  means  of  their  own. 

2195.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  sum  of  money 
in  the  way  of  income  you  think  it  necessary  that  a young  man  w'ho  enters  the  di- 
plomatic service  should  receive  from  his  family  ? — I think  that  there  are  places 
■where  a young  man  may  get  on  with  good  management  upon  300  /,  a year  ; but 
I think  that  is  the  least  that  should  be  given  to  him,  and  that  only  in  the  cheap 
places : allowances  however  must  vary  in  the  greatest  degree.  I should  be 
sorry  to  send  a young  man  to  Vienna  with  less  than  600  1.  a year. 

2196.  Mr.  Zayard.^  Including  his  pay? — I mean  altogether,  from  whatever 
source  it  might  come ; I should  doubt  whether  even  600 1.  a year  would  enable 
him  to  live  with  . comfort  in  St.  Petersburgh,  from  the  circumstance  of  a carriage 
of  some  kind  being  requisite  there. 

2197.  Chairman.']  Then,  do  you  think  that  the  purse  of  the  parent  must  be 
at  the  mercy  of  any  mission  to  which  the  Foreign  Office  may  choose  to  send  a 

young 
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young-  man? — That  is  literally  the  case;  my  sou,  for  instance,  is  now  at  Bej-liu, 
and  if  Loi’d  Jolin  Russell  thought  proper  lo  transfer  him  to  St.  Petersburgh,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  his  Lordship  that  it  would  put  me  to  extreme 
inconvenience. 

2198.  Would  not  that  be  mitigated  to  a certain  degree  if  a fixed  payment 
were  made? — Indubitably.  I can  speak  vdth  some  confidence  upon  that  point, 
as  it  is  one  upon  which  I have  thought  a good  deal. 

2199.  With  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  diplomatic  service,  have  you  any 
remarks  to  make,  or  are  there  any  points  with  respect  to  which  you  think  im- 
provements might  be  made  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  several  things  that 
I might  put  forward,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  direct  my  attention'  to  the 
points..  With  regard  to  the  attaches,  I certainly  consider  that  they  suffer  a certain 
degree  of  hardship,  although  I believe  that  a young  man  enters  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  looking  much  more  to  vvhat  he  hopes  to  rise  to  than  what  he  starts  from, 
that  lie  looks  forward  to  a mission,  and  to  a red  riband  at  the  end  of  his  career; 
these  are  the  things  which  induce  him  to  cater  the  service.  Then,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  pension;  and,  looking  at  the  pension,  I think  it  would  be  very 
fair  if  the  j^oung  man’s  period  of  service  should  begin  to  count  from  an  earlier 
date  than  it  does,  and  that  he  should  not  be  kept  for  five,  six,  or  seven  years  as 
an  attach^,  and  that  period  of  service  not  to  count  at  all  as  giving  him  a claim 
for  a pension  ; tiiat,  I think,  was  considered  to  be  a hardship. 

2200.  Would  that  be  remedied  by  making  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
title  ; for  e-xaaiple,  supposing  the  present  paid  attach^  received  the  title  of 
secretary,  and  he  were  enabled  to  reckon  his  time  for  a pension  from  that  date 
of  such  appointment  r — I do  not  know  that  it  would  even  be  necessary  to  change 
the  title,  although  there  might  be  an  advantage  in  the  change,  but  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  so  many  years  of  hondjide  sei'vice  must  elapse  from  the  date  of  the 
commission.  At  present  none  but  the  secretaiy  of  legation  gets  a commission,  but 
1 apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  giving  a commission  to  an  attach6,  or 
to  a paid  attache.  I have  heard  that  there  are  objections  to  the  word  “ attacht 
but  I cannot  say  that  it  is  a point  to  which  I attach  much  importance.  I know  it  has 
been  held  that  it  might  be  better  to  call  them  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries. 

I have  heard  the  same  thing  of  the  Foreign  Office.  I think  it  may  be  said  more 
properi)'^  that  the  name  clerk  very  inadequately  expresses  the  duties  which  the 
genileinen,  who  are  so  called,  have  to  perform  in  the  Foreign  Office.  I believe 
that  the  public  who  hear  of  a clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  imagine  that  he  is  a 
man  receiving  so  much  for  copying  letters,  whereas  that  man  has  very  important 
duties  to  perform. 

2201.  There  are  higher  titles  attributed,  are  there  not,  to  those  «ho  fill  tliose 
offices  in  foreign  countries  r — Certainly,  there  are  redacteurs  and  secretaries  of 
legation  in  some  of  the  foreign  services,  as  in  Russia,  where  eveiything  counts 
from  the  college  as.it  were.  There  a man  is  a secretary  of  legation  or  a 
conseiller  de  legation,  and  “conseiller”  sounds  much  better  than  “ clerk.*’ 

2202.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  more  regular  and  per- 
manent officers  connected  witii  uur  missions  than  we  now  have  corresponding 
w'th  the  chancelliers  in  foreign  missions  r — I should  not  at  all  object  to  a per- 
manent employ^  if  he  belonged  to  a certain  class ; but  there  are  two  changes  that 
I should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  introduced  into  our  system  ; in  the  first  place,  1 
should  dislike  to  have  a man  of  so  inferior  a clas.s  as  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a 
common  clerk ; and  in  the  next  place,  I should  object  as  strongly,  and  more 
strongly  to  the  employment  of  foreigners.  I do  not  wish  to  see  any  foreigner 
in  our  diplomatic  service. 

2203.  Mr.  Hope.}  Do  you  mean  by  “a  common  clerk,”  merely  a copyist? — 
Yes.  I mean  a man  who  has  not  received  a liberal  education:  a man  who  has 
not  the  manners  and  the  feelings  which  result  from  a good  education. 

2204.  Chair'inan.'}  Is  there  a good  deal  of  business  connected  with  the  larger 
missions  which  is  quite  of  an  unpolitical  character,  and  which  might  be  safely- 
entrusted  to  a person  of  mercantile  education  and  habits? — It  may  be  so;  but 
I think  it  would  be  better  done  by  the  secretary  of  legation ; and  if  1 haU 
to  live  iny  life  over  again,  I certainly  should  work  less  than  I have  worked,  not 
so  much  with  the  view  of  sparing  my  own  trouble,  as  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  education  of  those  who  might  be  placed  under  my  orders.  It  is  one 
of  the  reproaches  that  I have  to  make  to  myself  that  I have  been  too  apt  to 
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!Jigln  Hoh.  Sir  write  letters,  which  any  gentleman  under  my  orders,  with  very  little  practice, 
G.  H.  Snywour.  would  liave  done  quite  as  well. 

2205.  Have  you  found  in  your  various  missions  that  there  was  sufficient 

27  May  j86i.  business  to  employ  the  number  of  gentlemen  placed  under  you? — 1 have  no 
liesitation  in  saying-  that  they  had  ample  ocouparion,  and  I will  venture  to  add 
to  that,  that  there  were  times,  particularly  at  Lisbon,  Petersburg,  and  Vienna, 
when  the  gentlemen  under  my  orders  were  working-  perhaps  harder  than  the 
Committee  would  wish  them  to  work. 

2-2o6.  Were  you  obliged  frequently  to  employ  them  on  Sundays  r— No.  1 
was  always  eager  that  the  Sunday  should  be  observed  as  a day  of  rest;  but 
there  was  fi'cquently  work  to  be  done  on  the  Sunday,  and  indeed  there  was  con- 
stantly work  to  be  done  when  every, one  of  us  ought  to  have  been  asleep  instead 
of  writing-. 

2207.  Vou  do  nut  see  how  any  considerable  economy  could  be  effected  in  that 
direction  by  reducing  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  several  missions  ? 
—No.  I should  be  sorry  to  see  the  numl)ers  reduced;  for,  as  far  us  my 
observation  has  gone.  I have  never  found  the  ship  over  manned.. 

2-2o8.  Do  3^011  see  any  means  of  effecting  economy  in  another  direction,  namely, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  our  missions?— I really  do  not;  and,  I ought  to  state 
to  the  Committee,  that  in  one  respect  my  opinions  have  ratiier  undergone  a 
change  during  later  years.  The  last  time  that  1 had  tlie  honour  of  being  exa- 
mined before  a Committee  of  tiie  House  of  Commons,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rig-bt,  I expressed  what  I ielt  at  the  time,  that  there  was  a partioubir  mission  which 
I thought  might  be  suppressed,  thatwas  Stuttj^ard ; I should  now  be  sorry  r.u 
see  it  suppressed,  because  I see  a great  deal  going  on  abroad  that  gives  me  the 
idea  that  Germany  is  in  a state  of  change;  I think,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
might  perhaps  it  more  efficient  than  it  is,  by  joining-  to  it  a small  court,  and 
1 believe  there  is  such  a court  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be  more  connected,  in 
consequence  of  a proposed  Royal  marriage; 'I  mean  Darmstadt.  I do  not  see 
why  the  minister  at  Stuttgard  should  not  take  that  in  his  circuit ; I believe  there 
has  been  no  sort  of  representation  there.  'With  regard  to  Saxony,  anotlier  of  the 
missions,  which  has  been  often  struck  at,  I have  a strong  and  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  inexpediency  of  meddling-  with  it,  for  I have  always  observed  that 
Saxony  occupies  a place  in  the  confederated  state.s  which  is  quite  disproportionate 
to  its  size;  there  is,  in  fact,  hardly  any  government  in  Germany  which  is  more 
consulted  than  that  of  Dresden,  and  for  that  reason  I should  much  regret  to  see 
the  Dresden  mission  abolished. 

220Q.  I ob.-erve  that  in  the  evidence  you  gave  before  the  Committee  which  sat 
in  1850,  YOU  stated  that  when  you  first  entered  the  service  a minister  was 
allowed  to'keep  the  whole  of  bis  salary  during  his  absence,  and  until  he  returned? 
— Yes. 

•2210.  Now  I believe  a-very  considerable  portion  of  the  salary  is  deducted  ? — 
I believe  that  half  is  deducted. 

2211.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  improvement? — I think  it  was  proper 
to  make  a change ; but  I doubt  whether  the  change  has  been  a judicious  one. 
1 consider  that  it  has  been  too  great.  Every  workman  is,  1 think,  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  every  man  entitled  to  a holiday  once  a year ; I would  give  him, 
•accordingly,  a month  or  so;  and  say  during  that  time,  “ We  leave  you  with 
your  -full  allo-wance,  but  for  every  day  that  you  exceed  that  time,”  whatever 
that  time  might  be,  “ we  shall  deduct  so  much  from  your  salary.”  It  is  all  very 
■well  if  a man  comes  to  England  for  six  or  eight  months,  he  can  then  break  up 
his  establishment;  but  he  cannot  sell  his  horses,  turn  off  his  servants,  and 
reduce  his  establishment,  if  he  comes  home  only  for  a short  time. 

2212.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  necessary  to  give  a portion  of  the  income  to  Ins 

/ocuTO  acting  as  charg6  d’affaires? — Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  come 

upon  the  country  for  anything  extra,  but  I certainly  should  bear  very  lightly 
upon  the  absent  minister,  so  long  as,  his  absence  did  not  exceed  the  specified 
time. 

2213.  By  the  present  system,  I understand  that  the.  country  is  an  absolute 
gainer  by  the  absence  of  the  minister,  as  he  receives  only  half  his  salary,  and  the 
charge  d’affaires  only  a few  pounds  a day  extra?. — Yes. 

2214.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  say,  supposing  the  absence  of  the 
minister  to  be  prolonged  beyond,  say  four  or  six  weeks,  that  then  the  salary 

should 
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should  be  divided  between  the  minister  and  the  gentleman  serving  in  his  office? 
— I do  not  see  any  necessity  for  changing  the  remuneration  of  the  temporary 
man,  the  charg6  d’affaires ; I think  that  his  trouble  is  fairly  remunerated  by  the 
3 1.,  or  5 1.,  or  6 a day  which  he  receives.  If  I had  to  manage  the  thing,  I 
think  I should  leave  to  a minister  his  full  allowances  for  a short  specified  space 
of  time,  and  afterwards  I should  put  it  on  the  footing  that  it  is  now,  taking  away 
half  of  the  allowance. 

2215.  Sir  Minio  Farquhar!\  Then  during  an  absence  for  a month,  the  chargd- 
d’affaires  would  not  have  any  increase  of  salary  ? — No  ; 1 should  not  give  him 
more  than  Ms  present  extra  allowance. 

2216.  You  mean,  I think,  that  the  minister  should  receive  his  full  salary 

during  a short  absence,  and  after  that  that  he  should  make  up  the  sum  that  was 
requisite  to  remunerate  the  charg^-d’affairs  ? — Yes  ; but  beyond  that  there  should 
be  no  charge  upon  the  absent  minister,  beyond  the  3 or  6 3 a day. 

2217.  Chairman.']  Have  you  experienced  much  inconvenience  from  any  irre- 
gularity in  the  payment  of  your  salary  ? — I have  heard  a good  deal  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  1 cannot  say  that  I have  ; indeed  I have  had  very  few  grievances  of  auy 
sort  to  complain  of.  When  I was  first  made  charg^-d’affaires  at  Frankfort,  there 
certainly  was  considerable  inconvenience.  I was  then  a young  man  with  little 
money  in  niy  pocket,  and  the  extras  were  very  heavy,  for  Frankfort  was  a sort 
of  central  place,  from  which  letters  were  sent  in  every  direction,  and  the  postage 
was  extremely  heavy ; and  I had  to  provide  the  money,  for  wMch  I paid  6 per 
cent.,  and  as  well  as  I recollect,  the  Government,  at  one  time,  owed  me  2,000  1. 
for  extras;  but  since  that  time,  a much  more  liberal  and  much  more  proper 
system  has  been  adopted,  and  heads  of  missions  have  been  paid  with  tolerable 
regularity.  I repeat,  that  I cannot  say  that  I suffered  much  inconvenience,  and 
since  I left  the  profession  I understand  that  much  more  liberal  arrangements 
have  been  made ; that  there  is  a monthly  payment  now',  and  that  foreign  minis- 
ters are  allowed  to  draw  in  advance. 

2218.  Have  you  experienced  any  hardship  from  having  had  at  any  time  to 
pay  considerable  expenses  for  which  you  have  not  been  remuneraied? — I am  not 
aware  that  I have  ever  been  called  upon  for  such  advances  ; the  extras  were  occa- 
sionally heavy,  particularly  at  Vienna,  for  there  there  is  constant  telegraphic 
communication,  and  that  naturally  leads  to  a heavy  account ; the  bill  for  tele- 
grams, I think,  has  amounted  occasionally  to  800  1.  or  900  1.  at  a time. 

2219.  "With  respect  to  education  for  the  diplomatic  profession  I observe 
that  vou  stated  this  in  answer  to  a question:  “ I consider  by  far  the  most 
important  point  for  those  who  enter  the  profession,  is  that  of  learning 
French,”  do  you  still  adhere  to  that  opinion? — I do  entirely;  I should,  how- 
ever, be  sorry  if  the  Committee  supposed  that  I undervalue  the  acquisition  of 
other  languages ; on  the  contrary,  I attach  the  greatest  importance  to  it;  but, 
in  one  word,  if  two  attaches  of  equal  ability  were  offered  to  me,  and  I was  told 
that  one  of  those  gentlemen  could  speak  French  with  .the  same  facility  as  he 
could  speak  English,  and  that  tlie  other  had  a superficial  knowledge  of  three  or 
four  different  languages,  I should  augur  much  better  success  to  the  young  man 
who  was  able  to  speak  the  French  language  perfectly,  than  the  one  who  had  only 
a partial  acquaintance  with  three  or  four,  and  I should  expect  that  he  would  be 
more  useful  to  Ms  chief. 

2220.  Have  you  seen  in  your  long  career  considerable  inconvenience  anse 
even  in  the  higher  stations  of  diplomacy  from  a want  of  a perfect  familiarity 
with  the  French  language?— I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I have  seen 
great  inconvenience  arise;  I have  seen  people  placed  in  ridiculous  situations 
and  laughed  at,  from  their  want  of  familiarity  with  that  language.  I think  that 
people  are  very  apt  to  talk  loudly  of  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
to  say  that  they  speak  French  perfectly ; now,  to  speak  with  a certain  degree 
of  fluency,  that  is  common  enough;  but,  as  to  speaking  the  language  very  well, 
it  is  given  to  but  very  few  so  to  speak  it. 

2221 . You  would  probably  say  that  you  consider  a real  familiarity  with  the 
French  language  perhaps  the  highest  diplomatic  acquirement,  and  one  which 
you  would  desire  most  to  encourage? — 1 really  think  that  I should;  and  I 
would  add,  that  I attach  more  importance  to  speaking  that  language  than  to 
writing  it;  conversation,  is  a matter  of  everyday  work;  writing  occurs  very 
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seldom,  and  after  all  we  are  restricted  from  writing  in  French ; we  write  in 
English^  and  it  follows  therefore  that  it  is  much  more  important  for  conversa- 
tional purposes  than  for  correspondence. 

22^2.  Is  it  not  therefore  very  desirable  that  a young  man  should  combine  with 
his  Eno-lish  education  a sufficiently  long  residence  abroad  to  give  him  a 
familianty  with  the  French  language  before  he  enters  the  diplomatic  profession  f 
Yes,  certainly,  provided  the  residence  abroad  does  not  interfere  with  the 

• English  education.  I do  not  see,  however,  why  peojjle  in  England  should  not* 
do^what  they  do  in  Russia;  there  they  become  perfect  masters  of  French 
and  English  without  having  ever  left  Moscow  or  St,  Petersburg.  I cannot  see 
why  we  should  not  do  the  same,  and  I think  our  public  schools  ought  to  be 
made  to  understand  that  this  is  a sine  qud  non.  1 desire  that  the  public  masters 
at  Eton  and  at  Harrow  should  learn  that  people  will  nut  be  likely  to  send  their 
sons  to  them,  uuless  some  modification  of  the  present  system  takes  place. 

• 2223.  Will  YOU  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  whether  you  think 
it  advisable  that  a house  should  always  be  taken  for  a mission?— I am  very  glad 
that  the  honourable  Chairman  has  asked  me  that  question,  for  I have  no  hesitation 
:in  saying  that  I think  it  is  a very  great  object,  that  you  should  have  a proper 
mis.sion  house  at  some  of  the  great  places ; for  instance,  at  Sr.  Petersburg,  at 
Vienna,  and  at  Berlin,  but  more  especially  at  Vienna.  lean  speak  feelingly  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinary  inconvenience  that  one  meets  with  there.  I had  first 
•800  L and  then  900  1.  a year  to  lodge  myself  at  Vienna,  and  I found  myself  so 
utterly  unable  to  get  any  decent  quarters  that  I began  by  passing  three  months 
•at  an  hotel.  I then  had  to  pass  three  other  months  in  a detestable  lodging, 
and  1 ended  by  taking  a bouse,  which  cost  me  1,100  1.  a year,  and  which,  after 
ail,  was  not  at  all  the 'sort  of  house  that  I should  like  to  see  an  English  minister 
•living  in  ; but  such  is  tije  difficulty  of  obtaining  a residence  that  that  same  house 
is  now  occupied  by  the  French  Ambassador,  a man  of  large  appointments,  and 
still  larger  private  fortune  ; nothing  can  better  prove  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
•d  mission  house  at  Vienna;  and  I may  go  on  to  say  that  I think  the  present 
moment  would  be  certainly  favourable  for  securing  a house  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  are  in  progress,  the  ramparts  having  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  town  being  newly  laid  out. 

2J24.  Would  you  apply  the  same  remark  generally- — No.  I should  not  say 
so  generally,  for  1 do  not  see  that  there  is  any  object  in  having  a house  in  small 
places.  At  St.  Petersburg,  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  indeed,  and  at 
Berlin  also,  but  especially  at  Vienna  ; and  I believe  that,  under  good  raanage- 
meut,  the  country  would  not  be  put  to  much  additional  e.xpense. 

2225.  tiave  you  any  objection  to  mention  to  the  Committee,  more  or  less  in 
detail,  as  it  is  convenient  to  you,  whether  you  have  found  during  the  whole  of 
your  service  that  the  remuneration  which  is  given  to  the  heads  of  missions  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  sufficient  for  the  expenses  they  are  obliged  to  incur;  and  on  the 
other,  whether  it  is,  on  the  whole,  as  large  as  that  which  is  received  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  other  States  of  the  first  order  ? — I wall  answer  that  question  in 
detail,  and  certainly  in  perfect  sincerity.  As  a whole,  I apprehend  that  the 
English  diplomatic  corps  receive  more  than  the  foreign  corps  diplomatique,  but 
I think  that  more  is  required  of  them,  and  that  they  are  paid  unequally.  As 
regards  the  other  part  of  the  question,  I should  say  that  I consider  that  the 
remunerntion  at  the  smaller  posts  is  adequate;  but  that  there  is  that  draw- 
back from  the  diplomatic*  profession  as  it  now  stands,  that  the  highet  you  get 
the  leas  lucrative  it  becomes.  If  you  look  only  to  making  a good  thing  of  it, 
you  had  better  remain  at  Hanover,  for  example,  or  Bavaria,  than  get  up  to  St. 
Petersburg,  or  Vienna.  As  I befure  stated,  I have  no  interest  in  the  thing  now. 
I have  done  with  tlie  profession ; but  I do  not  see  why  I should  not  speak 
plainly  and  openly.  While..  I was  at  Vienna  I wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
was,  besides  being  my  chief,  an  old  and  intimate  friend;  and  I said,  “There  are 
details  that  I should  be  very  sorry  to  go  into ; but  in  order  to  give  you  a 
proof  of  how  totally  inadequate  the  salary  is,  here  we  are  at  the  end  of,”  either 
eight  months  or  nine  months  (I  cannot  say  which),  “ and,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  accounts  which  I send  you,  I have  spent  my  year’s  allowance.  I certainly 
have  lived  in  anything  but  splendour;  but  here  I am,  at  the  end  of  eight  or 
nine  months,  without  any  salary.”  As  it  happened,  1 had  good  private  means 
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of  joy  own,  and  therefore  it  put  me  to  no  inconvenience  ; hut  if  I had  had  none, 
there  would  have  been  no  means  of  meeting  the  deficiency. 

2226.  Sir  Minto  JFar^uMr.'j  Your  salary  there,  I believe,  was  5,00Q /.  a year  ? 
— My  salary,  when  I went  to  Vienna,  was  6,500  1. ; then  it  was  raised  to  6,000  1., 
and  there  was  an  allowance  for  house  rent  of  900  1.  a year.  My  house,  as  I said 
before,  was  a very  inadequate  one,  and  cost  me  1,100  1.  a year;  and  as  one  can- 
not pass  the  summer  in  Vienna,  with  any  regard  to  health,  I was  obliged  to  take 
a villa,  as  other  people  do,  for  good  air,  and  for  the  object  also  of  having  a little 
society ; the  villa  cost  me  300  /.  a year  more,  so  that  my  house  rent  amounted  to- 
1,400/.  a year,  and  my  allowance  was  900  /.  a year, 

2227.  Chairman.']  Was  it  much  the  same  at  St.  Petersburg  ? — At  St.  Peters- 
burg I had  700/.  a year  for  house  rent;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  800  /.,  and  I 
received  6,000  1.  a year  as  salary, 

22-iS,  Could  you  live  upon  that  ? — No,  1 never  lived  upon  it ; I made  a better 
thing  of  it  at  St.  Petersburg  than  I did  at  Vienna,  but  I never  lived  quite  upon 
it;  with  regard  to  house  rent  there,  I believe  I paid  1,000  /.  a y^'ar  for  my 
house  *,  and  for  my  villa,  which  was  quite  a necessity,  I paid  300  /.  more ; so  that 
there  my  house  rent  cost  me  1,300/.  a year. 

2229.  In  your  opinion  is  it  necessary  that  an  ambassador  should  have  a larger 
establishment  than  a minister? — Certainly,  and  I think  if  the  Conmiittee  are  not 
prepared  to  propose  a sufficient  remuneration  if,  would  be  much  better  not  to  have 
ambassadors;  1 believe  that  you  had  better-  have  a well-paid  minister  than  an 
underpaid  ambassador. 

2230.  Mr.  Hope!]  You  think  that  would  be  better  than  to  have  an  ambassador 
with  7,000  /.  a year  ? — Yes  ; 7,000  /.  a year,  some  years  ago,  would  have  enabled 
a man  to  live  in  very  great  comfort,  and  some  splendour ; but  the  difference  in 
the  currency  is  very  great  now.  At  Vienna  the  difference  is  certainly  more  than 
100  per  cent.  When  I first  went  to  Vienna,  40  years  ago,  I got  25  florin?  for  a 
pound  note,  and  when  1 went  back  I got  only  10  florins  fur  the  pound  note,  and 
for  my  paper  florin  I could  only  get  what  I got  for  my  silver  one. 

2^231.  Mr.  Layard!]  AVhat  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  ex|>enses 
of  an  ambassador  and  tliose  of  a minister? — The  ambassador  is  obliged  to  keep 
up  more  state  ; much  smarter  equipages,  and  horses  and  liveries,  and  I suppose 
that  an  ambassador  gives  more  expensive  entertainments. 

2232.  CAa/maw.]  It  is  a matter  of  convention?— Yes. 

2233.  You  stated  that  you  thought  more  wms  required  oF  a British  minister 
than  of  a minister  from  other  foieign  states  ; what  did  you  exactly  mean  by  that  ? 
— In  the  first  place,  the  English  are  much  greater  travellers  than  foreigners  are; 
a travelling  Frenchman  is  a rare  thing  iu  comparison  with  a travelling  English- 
man ; that  is  one  class  of  demand  upon  the  ambassador.  I really  cannot  very 
well  explain  it,  but  so  it  is ; an  Englishman  does  not  give  more  splendid  enter- 
taimnents  than  a Frenchman  does,  but  his  every-day  mode  of  living  is  more 
expensive ; he  spends  more  money  with  less  to  show  lor  it. 

2234.  Have  you  found,  in  the  whole  of  your  experience,  that  there  is  a dis- 
tinct proportion  between  the  establishment  which  a minister  keeps  up  in  a large 
capital  and  the  money  be  has  to  spend  ? — I do  not  doubt  that  it  is  so  generally.  I 
may,  however,  observe,  that  the  position,  which  Lord  Wodehouse  occupied  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  sucli  that  he  was  really  treated,  as  I have  understood  from  Russians, 
like  an  ambassador,  because  he  lived  like  an  ambassador  ; lie  put  his  house  upon 
that  footing  ; I do  not  doubt  that  1 am  right  in  saying  what  I have ; indeed,  I 
feel  the  more  convinced  of  it,  because  I have  heard  various  American  charges 
d’affaires  and  ministers  complain  of  the  want  of  attention  which  they  met  with 
on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries. 

2235.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  apply  in  ordinary  cases,  and  not  in  the 
case  of  a man  of  recognised  ability  and  statesmanship,  or  do  you  think  that  his 
personal  weight  would  not  overpower  apy  such  distinctions  as  that  r— I have  no 
doubt  that  it  would ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I am  equally  certain  that  an  adequate 
salary  makes  a very  good  pedestal  upon  which  to  stand. 

2236.  Speaking  with  the  fairness  which  you  naturally  would  do  with  regard 
to  the  claims  of  your  Qwn  profession,  do  you  think  it  has  been  injured  on  the 
whole  by  the  introduction  of  gentlemen  who  have  attained  political  or  other 
distinction  -No  ; J am  not  disposed  to  view  that  as  a grievance,  for  one  or  two 
reasons ; in  the  first  place,  when  we  entered  the  profession,  we  knew  tnat  at  some 
moment  when  we  were  going  to  extend  our  hands  to  pick  one  of  the  prizes,  we 
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■were  liable  to  see  it  given  to  another ; and  then  I think  that  it  gives  some  eclat  to 
the  profession  that  a distinguished  man  should  occasionally,  though  exceptionally, 

enter  it.  , 

2237.  Sir  Minlo  Farquhar.'}  You  would,  I presume,  couhne  that  remark  to 
heads  of  missions  ? — Certainly  ; a man  of  eminence  would  hardly,  1 think,  become 
anything  but  the  head  of  a mission  ; I should  hope,  too,  that  such  appointments 
would  be  very  exceptional.  • 

2238.  Mr.  Hope.']  When  you  spoke  of  the  great  advantage  which  a knowledge 
of  French  gave,  were  you  comparing  that  with  other  branches  of  education, 
acquirements,  or  languages  ? — I think  I should  attach  greater  importance  to  that 
than  to  any  other  language,  or  to  any  other  acquirement,  for  what  could  be  put 
into  competition  with  it?  it  would  not  be  a knowledge  of  the  law,  it  would  not 
be  any  other  language,  it  would  not  be  a knowledge  either  of  German  or  of 
Italian,  French  being  required  every  day. 

2239.  You  spoke  of  a man’s  acquaintance  with  the  French  language,  but  I 
presume  you  start  upon  the  supposition  that  a man  who  is  to  speak  French  is  to 
have  a good  education  besides? — I should  require  a thoroughly  good  English 
education. 

2240.  You  expressed  yourself  as  very  favourable  to  keeping  up  an  English 
feeling  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  profession,  but  I presume  you  would  -wish  young 
men  to  start  with  a good  English  feeling  ? — Yes  ; in  every  stage,  and  for  that 
reason,  I should  begin  to  build  upon  a good  English  education  as  a foundation. 

2241.  You  quoted  Rus.sia  as  an  example,  and  you  said  that  you  did  not  see 
why  what  they  do  should  not  be  done  in  England  ? — Yes;  it  is  true,  however,  that 
we  have  not  the  same  aptitude. 

2242.  When  you  spoke  of  its  being  given  butto  few  to  speak  foreign  languages 
well,  I apprehend  that  instances  of  foreigners  speaking  foreign  languages  in  a 
way  not  to  be  distinguished,  are  rare,  except  among  the  Russians  ? — I believe 


so. 

2243.  They  possess  a very  peculiar  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages } — 
A wonderful  aptitude. 

2244.  Of  course  the  education  in  Russia  is  altogether  a home  education  ? — I 
believe  it  is,  or  generally  so ; and  I think,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  that  a degree  at 
their  university  takes  the  place  of  a diplomatic  examination. 

2245.  There  is  nothing  at  all  analogous  to  our  public  schools  in  Russia? 
—No. 

2246.  In  Russia  I believe  it  is  commonly  the  case  that  a child  can  speak  other 
languages  before  it  can  speak  the  Russian  ? — A child  very  often  lisps  in  English, 
the  Russians  have  a way  of  putting  English  nurses,  and  English  governesses,  and 
English  tutore  about  their  children,  and  thus  a child  learns  without  being  aware 
that  it  is  learning. 

2247.  They  have,  I believe,  both  French  and  English  attendants  in  their  houses? 
—Very  commonly. 

2248.  Is  the  language  of  society  in  Russia,  French  or  Russian? — They  speak 
a good  deal  of  Russian  among  themselves,  but  they  likewise  speak  a good  deal  of 
French. 

2249.  Is  it  not  very  common  for  a family  to  cany  on  conversation  among 
themselves  in  French  ? — It  is  very  common. 

2250.  I believe  there  is  a totally  different  course  of  education  and  different 
habits  in  Russia  from  those  in  England  ? — They  are  extremely  different.  It  has 
happened  to  me  in  Portugal  to  feel  the  want  of  being  able  to  speak  Portuguese; 
but  never  in  Russian  society  have  I felt  the  want  of  being  able  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  country. 

2251.  I believe  there  is  scarcely  a Russian  family  on  the  Continent  in  which 
the  children  are  not  able  to  speak  at  least  three  or  four  languages? — No  ; and 
an  immense  benefit  is  thereby  conferred  upon  them. 

22.52.  With  regard  10  the  previous  education,  you  stated,  I think,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  should  be  combined  with  an  English  educa- 
tion ; do  you  consider  it  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  that  a young  man  should  go  abroad  ? — ^No ; I do  not  see  why  a 
young  man  should  not  acquire  it,  pari  passu  with  the  other  branches  of  his 
education.  He  may  begin  learning  it  almost  in  infancy,  and  continue  learning 
it  at  a preparatory  and  at  a public  school. 

2253.  Do  you  mean  by  that  acquisition  of  the  language,  the  power  of  writing 

and 
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and  -understanding  it,  or  do  you  mean  a facility  in  speaking  it  ? — 1 1 is  the  speak- 

ing  of  the  language,  certainly,  to  which  I attach  the  greatest  importance.  . eymour. 

2254.  Taking  the  ordinary  course  of  a public  school  education,  at  what  part  ^7  May  i86i 
of  it  do  you  think  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  acquire  great  facility  in  speaking 

the  French  language? — I mysplf  spoke  it  with  fluency  when  I first  went  abroad. 

2255.  At  what  age  did  you  go  abroad  ? — I think  it  was  in  my  20th  year. 

2256.  Had  you  been  to  a public  school? — Yes;  I had  been  to  Eton,  after 
which  I took  a degree  at  Oxford. 

2257.  Had  you  ever  been  abroad  before  that ? — Yes;  I had  been  abroad  for 
two  or  three  months. 

2258.  You  -would  be  content  with  such  knowledge  as  could  be  acquired  by 
studying  at  the  public  schools,  which  really  would  be,  in  practice,  speaking  it 
with  the  masters? — Yes;  1 was  venturing  to  indulge  a hope,  that  the  system  of 
our  public  schools  might  be  somewhat  modified,  that  much  greater  facilities 
might  be  given  for  acquiring  foreign  languages,  and  that  English  composition 
should  be  closely  attended  to. 

2259.  The  point  upon  which  I am  desirous  of  having  your  opinion  is,  whether 
any  real  facility  in  speaking  any  foreign  language  can  be  acquired  without  the 
habit  of  speaking  it  in  society,  or  in  a family  ? — It  would  be  extremely  desirable, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it ; but  rather  than  give  up  the  English  education,  I 
would  have  a young  man  speak  French  even  less  perfectly ; but  at  the  same 
time,  I consider  that  it  is  an  immense  object  that  he  should  speak  French, 

"because  he  is  very  liable  to  be  discouraged  from  going  into  society  if  he  does 
not ; and  it  is  a very  great  object  that  he  should  go  into  society. 

2260.  But  suppose  tiie  case  of  a young  man  going  abroad  at  the  age  of  20,  it 
would  not  be  too  late  for  him  to  learn  the  language  then  r — Certainly  not,  if  he 


is  well  grounded. 

2261.  Some  questions  have  been  asked  in  this  Committee  with  regard  to  the 

head  of  a mission  introducing  young  men  into  society;  l apprehend  that  for 
conversational  purpose  the  society  of  ladies  is  the  society  in  which  he  would 
learn  it  most  rapidly  ?— Yes.  ^ • 

2262.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  young  men,  when  they  first  joined  their  mis- 
sions, had  a good  foundation  in  French,  and  that  they  should  then  be  introduced 
into  society,  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  of  speaking  the  language? — I apprehend 
that  a young  man  would  learn  quite  suffcient  in  that  way,  supposing  that  he 
^ipplied  himself  diligently  to  the  pursuit, 

2263  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  Supposing  you  had  some  guarantee  that  the  per- 

sons who  presented  themselves  for  competition  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service 
were  persons  who  had  the  requisite  means,  and  occupied  the  requisite  position  in 
•society  should  you  object  to  giving  away  the  first  appointments  by  competitive 
examinations?— I should  object  very  much;  I could  never  bring  myself  to  say 
one  word  in  favour  of  competitive  examination ; and  for  this  reason,  that  it  I 
were  in  trade,  and  wanted  a clerk  or  secretary  for  my  own  purposes,  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  take  a young  man  in  that  way.  , 

2264  Do  vou  not  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  me  service  it  you 
ffot  the’cleverest  young  men  in  all  England  possessing  the  requisite  means  ?— I 
should  be  glad  to  get  the  most  proper  man,  but  1 do  not  think  you  would  get 
■him  in  that  way ; I think  you  would  get  the  most  learned  man. 

226«;.  Would  not  the  question  of  whether  you  got  the  most  proper  man  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  examination  ?— Not  entirely ; for  instance,  it  a young 
man  was  examined,  I should  rather  that  you  should  be  guided  by  your 
sions  of  his  qualifications  for  that  particular  profession,  than  that  you  should  be 
guided  by  the  answers  tliat  he  should  make ; in  diplomacy  many  things  are 
required, Lch  as  discretion,  tact, and  good  manners;  for  these  competitive  exami- 
nation would  offer  no  test.  » . i 

2266.  According  to  the  present  system  of  appomtrnent,  what  guarantee  is 
there  that  the  young  men  who  are  appointed  possess  either  tact  or  temper  or 
acquirements  of  any  kind,  except  such  a modicum  of  acquirements  as  is  tested  by 
the  present  examination  ?— I do  not  know  that  you  have  any  at  all , I can  then 
only  say  that  a young  man  has  no  right  to  expect  to  get  on  who  is  cleficieiit  in 
any  of  ihose  requisites.  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  requisites  ,n  a diplo- 
matic agent  is  the  faculty  of  inspiring  confidence,  and  to  this  he  sliould  add  the 
merit  of  sliowing  that  he  is  deserving  of  confidence.  _ _ 

2267.  You  wmld  admit,  would  you  not,  that  competitive  examination  would 
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not  necesstirily  give  you  worse  men  than  you  get  now  r — Not  worse,  but  1 would 
rather  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  a man  possessing  discretion,  to  send  me  a 
proper  man,  than  put  it  upon  that  kind  of  te:^t. 

2268.  According  to  the  present  system  does  the  Secretary  of  State  really 
exercise  any  discretion  at  all  in  the  matter,  in  other  words,  does  he  examine 
whether  a young  man  who  is  about  to  be  appointed,  is  a person  really  possess* 
iro-  the  requisite  qualifications? — I really  am  unable  to  answer  that  question, 
for  I have  no  knowledge  of  wliat  passes  between  the  minister  and  the  candidate,; 
as  to  myself,  I was  sent  out  originally  as  an  attach^  by  a man  with  whom  I was 
intimatflv  acquainted. 

2269.  Mr.  Layard.]  It  would  be,  I think,  very  useful  to  the  Committee  if  you 
would  kindly  give  them  a sketch  of  what  you  think,  after  your  long  experience, 
should  be  the  education  of  a young  man  for  the  diplomaiic  service  ? — The 
honourable  Member  does  me  much  lionour  by  putting  the  question  to  me;  I 
really  do  not  know  what  better  education  a man  can  have  than  the  one  I received 
myself,  if  I bad  known  how  to  profit  by  it.  I received  my  education  at  a private 
and  at  a public  scltool,  and  before  going  to  Etoii  I had  received  a good  deal  of 
instruction  in  Frencl],  which  1 turned  to  account  afterwards.  A young  man 
might  after  being  placed  at  Eton  or  Harrow  for  three  or  four  years,  obtain  a degree 
in  an  English  University,  and  then  I really  do  not  know  what  better  education 
you  could  have  given  him. 

2270.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  young  men  who  have  been  ap* 
pointed  under  the  nfew  system  of  examination? — Two  or  three  of  my  attaches 
whom  I had  at  "Vienna  had  undergone  that  examination. 

22/J.  Were  you  satisfied  with  them? — In  general,  I was  well  satisfied  with 
them  ; and  several  of  them  I thought  were  very  likely  to  get  on  in  the  profession, 
and  make  a respectable  figure. 

2272.  Chairman.']  In  answer  to  a question  put  to  you  in  1860,  in  these  words. 

During  your  experience  have  you  found  that  young  Englishmen  appointed  as 

attaches,  have  in  all  instances  voluntarily  applied  themselves  to  acquire  the 
languages  of  the  different  countries  in  which  they  were?”  you  said,  “Not 
generally.”  Do  you  not  think  that  an  increased  acquisition  of  languages  is  in 
itself  a very  great  improvement  to  the  meiuhers  of  the  profession  ?— It  is  a 
very  great  improvement;  1 tliiuk  that  it  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon, 
young  men  how  very  important  it  is,  and  I should  be  glad  to  see  that  an 
interest  was  taken  in  that  matter  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  a young 
man  was  given  to  understand  that  he  should  not  expect  rapid  promotion  if  he 
neglected  such  branches  of  knowledge. 

2273.  You  look  upon  a knowledge  of  languages,  I presume,  as  the  great 
instrument  in  diplomacy? — Yes ; and  as  the  thing  is  now  managed  there  is  a sort 
of  nursery  giomid  out  of  which  you  are  to  select  your  future  ministers,  I think 
you  are  bound  to  keep  it  in  good  order. 

2274.  Mr.  Layard.]  Is  not  the  English  language  becoming  much  more  gene- 
rally spoken  on  the  Continent  than  it  used  to  be  ? — It  is  very  generally  spoken  in 
Russia,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  I have  been  in  ; in  Germany  particularly. 

2275.  I believe  there  are  now  hut  few  statesmen  in  any  part  of  Europe  who 
do  not  possess  some  knowledge  of  English? — Most  of  them  do  ; particularly  the 
Russians.  With  Count  Nesselrode  my  conversations  took  place  more  generally 
in  English,  for  I thought  he  spoke  English  better  than  I spoke  French. 

2276.  Chab'man.']  Generally  speaking,  would  you  advise  a diplomatist  to  run 
the  risk  of  speaking  English  wtth  a foreign  minister? — I hold  it  to  be  an 
advantage,  I would  rather  fight  with  my  own  sword,  and  converse  in’my  own 
language. 

2277.  Mr.  Layard."]  Do  you  approve  of  the  rule,  which  I believe  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Canning,  that  written  communications  from  an  English  mission 
should  be  in  English  ? — Really  it  is  a question  which  I have  never  asked  myself. 
I have  always  found  it  to  be  the  practice,  and  upon  tlie  whole,  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  be  so. 

2278.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  reason  why  French  should  become  the 
language  of  diplomacy  rather  than  the  English  ? — No  ; the  only  inconvenience  is, 
that  we  do  not  paeet  on  neutral  ground,  every  foreigner  begs  leave  to  stand  on 
his  own ; oue  writes  in  German,  and  another  in  Portuguese,  and  so  on. 

2279.  The  French  language  has  only  become  the  language  of  diplomacy  in 
modern  times ; formerly,  I believe,  first  the  Latin,  and  then  the  Italian  was  more 

prevalent? 
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prevalent? — Yes;  and  it  was  certainly  giving  the  French  an  undue  advantage;  Hon.  Sir 

there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Seymovr. 

2280.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  the  attaclid.  as  regards  the  social  re- 
lations  existing  between  him  and  the  head  of  his  mission,  has  been  much  changed 
of  late  years,  since  the  appointment  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister 
of  State,  and  that  diplomacy  has  become  more  of  a profession  than  it  was  formerly? 

— I have  already  staled,  I think,  that  I have  observed  less  intercourse  to  take  place 
between  them,  for  the  reason  that  I gave,  that  the  salary  was  much  greater  in 
former  times  than  it  has  been  of  later  years,  and  a man  could  afford,  40  years 
ago,  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  now. 

2281.  Formerlv,  I believe,  the  head  of  a mission,  although  he  did  not  appoint 
the  attache  himself,  was  generally  consulted  as  to  an  attaclid  who  was  to  be  sent 
to  him  ? — That  I really  was  not  aware  of.  Witi)  regard  to  myselt,  I do  not  think 
I have  ever  been  consulted.  I have  been  told,  there  is  such  a man  to  be  sent  to 
you,  but  I w'as  never  asked  the  question  whether  he  would  be  agreeable  to  me. 

2282.  Not  even  in  your  earlier  days  ? — Ido  not  remember  being  consulted 
upon  that  point. 

2283.  Did  you  consider  it,  1 will  not  say  a duty,  but  a fair  tiling  towards  your 
attaches  to  do  the  best  you  could  to  introduce  them  into  society  ? — Yes  ■,  and  I 
have  always  considered  it  a pleasure. 

22S4.  Have  you  found  them  willing  to  go  into  society  ? — Yes,  but  I cannot  say 
so  without  exceptions. 

2285.  Could  they  easily  obtain  admission  into  foreign  society  ? — Very  easily ; 
but  I think  that  entirely  depends  upon  the  man  himself. 

2286.  At  Florence,  for  example,  were  they  able  to  obtain  admission  into 
Italian  society  - — At  Florence,  more  readily  than  almost  any  where. 

2287.  You  think  it  an  advantage,  I presume,  that  an  attache  should-enter 
into  the  society  of  the  place  in  which  he  resides  ? — I consider  it  a very  decided 
advantage. 

2288.  Do  you  still  hold  to  the  opinion  which  has  become  somewhat  celebrated, 
that,  after  all,  a good  dinner  goes  a great  way  in  diplomacy? — I know  that  my 
evidence  on  that  point  has  given  rise  to  some  jocular  remarks,  to  which  I do  not 
at  all  object;  but  I take  the  liberty  of  adhering  entirely  to  that  opinion.  I would 
add,  that  it  is  because  I think  that  much  is  to  be  done  by  kind  and  social  iuter- 
couse.  My  object  is  this,  that  people  should  meet  and  talk  together,  and  get 
intoamicablereiations;  in  this  way  the  transaction  of  businesses  much  facilitated. 

2289.  Therefore  you  would  not  consider  it  a desirable  saving  to  cut  down  the 
allowatices  made  to 'heads  of  missions,  so  as  to  leave  them  a bare  salary  to  meet 


their  expenses? — No;  decidedly  not. 

2290.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  which, 
in  European  capitals,  is  so  much  broken  up  by  political  divisions  and  other  diffi- 
culties, it  is  of  special  importance  that  the  house  of  the  British  mission  should 
be  a point  of  re-union  and  of  meeting  between  the  different  parties  as  far  as 
possible  r — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I entertain  a very  decided  opinion, 
which  is,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  some  countries,  I think  the  house 
of  the  English  minister  may  be  the  means  of  rendering  very  great  service  ; I will 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  that  my  house  served  that  purpose  when  I first  went  to 
Brussels.  It  was  immediately  after  the  revolution,  and  society  was  divided,  as  I 
mav  say,  into  two  camps  ; and  I believe  1 w'as  one  of  the  fii.st  persons  in  whose 
house  the  two  parties  met,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  a very  great  advantage 
for  both  them  and  the  couidry.  _ ..tit. 

22Q3.  Did  not  the  same  thing  occur  in  Lisbon? — At  Lisbon  it  did  not  happen, 
because  as  civil  war  was  going  on,  party  ran  too  high  ; the  Miguelite  party  too 

was  so  estranged  that  they  were  hardly  to  be  got  back.  -i  . • 

2292.  Mr.  Layard.']  You  consider  that  the  social  position  of  the  minister  is 

very  important  with  reference  to  the  services  that  he  is  able  to  rei;^cr  toxins 
own  country  as  well  as  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited?  Yes,  it  n. 
very  great  object;  and  it  may  equally  be  a great  object  to  the  country  m which 
he  lives.  . 

2293.  During  the  period  of  your  service,  did  you  find  the  consular  service  at 

all  clash  with  diplomacy  ?-No,  I have  derived  benefit  from  it;  and  I am  not 
aWare  of  ever  having  come  into  collision  with  any  consular  servant.  I have 
always  found  great  deference  on  their  part,  and  willingness  to  do  what  was 
desired  of  them.  ,7- 

O.A7.  C c 4 2294.  You 
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2204  You  did  not  find  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  consuls  to  interfere  with 
politiS  matters,  or  to  correspond  upon  them  with  the  Foreign  Office  r-I  never 

had  a complaint  to  mahe  of  that  sort.  , n u i i 

220<;  Do  you  think  it  objectionable  that  there  should  be  a consul,  or  consul 
sreneral,'  in  the  same  capital  as  a minister  ?-N o,  I see  no  objection  ; and  I repeat 
that  I have  never  met  with  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  consular  agents  to 

encroach  upon  my  functions.  . ^ z r 

2206.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  employmg  a private  secretary  t— Never ; I 
have  been  my  own  private  secretary,  with  some  occasional  help  from  an  attache. 

■ 2207  Do  you  think  there  would  he  any  objection  to  nominating  one  of  the 
attaches  as  pnvate  secretary,  and  adding  somewhat  to  hispay?-No;  I would 
much  rather  do  that  than  have  an  outlying  secretary. 

2208.  Is  it  desirable  that  such  an  appointment  should  be  made  in  all  the  mis- 

giQQs  ? That  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  habite  of  the  minister ; if  a man. 

is  his  own  private  secretary,  he  would  nut  require  assistance. 

2200.  Omirman.]  If  you  had  a private  secretary  at  all  you  are  strongly  ol 
opinion  that  the  person  ought  to  be  one  of  the  body,  and  not  a stranger  Yes. 

2200  Mr.  Zavtird.!  You  would  not  employ,  for  any  purpose  m a mission,  a 
stranger,  or  a pefson  not  connected  directly  with  the  service  ?~No,  I certainly 

2201?  Would  the  absence  of  a minister  during  a short  time,  say  a memth. 
compel  the  ohargb  d’affaires  to  receive  and  to  keep  a kind  of  open  house  r--That 
I think  is  a matter  of  feeling  ; I think  it  should  be  left  with  him  , but  it  ought  to 
be  understood  that  the  Foreign  Office  does  not  expect  it  of  him.  If  his  means 
permit,  and  his  tastes  lead  him  to  do  so,  it  is  a very  good  thing  to  do. 

2502  It  would  be  understood  that  it  was  desirable,  but  that  he  was  not  ooii- 
sidered  obliged  to  receive?-!  think  that  would  be  the  fairest  footing  to  put  it 

^2505  Do  you  know  what  pay  an  Austrian  Minister  of  State  receives?  No, 
there  is  always  a difficulty  in  getting  at  that.  I could  not  tell  you  the  amount 
of  pay  received  by  any  foreign  employes,  for  it  comes  to  them  m different  shapes 

there  are  different  allowances.  ^ 4.1  . u i,  j f .a 

2304.  I suppose  you  think  it  of  more  importance  that  the  head  of  a mission 
abroad^hould^entertain  the  people  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  aocrei ted  to 
tot  he  should  entertain  travellers  from  his  own  country  ?-!  do  not  think  t oi 
importance  to  entertain  travellers,  but  it  is  a pleasure.  If  a man  s means  allow 
him  to  do  so.  it  is  a great  satisfaction,  more  especially  if  the  travellers  aie  ac- 
quaintances who  come  both  with  English  news,  and  with  a oertain  English 
atmosphere  about  them  ; but  I do  not  see  that  that  advances  any  public  end 

2305.  The  social  intercourse  which  you  have  mentioned  refers  to  the  people  ot 
the  country  in  which  you  are  residing  ?-Yes  ; and  I should  be  soriy  not  to  have, 
expressed  myself  strongly  upon  that  point,  because  I believe  that  very  much 

depends  upon  its  being  attended  to.  . , 1 . i.-  r 

2506.  C/iammn.l  Was  there  not  a habit,  during  a considerable  portioii  ot 
you'r  experience,  of  sending  out  formal  letters  ot  recommendation  and  introduc- 
tion from  the  Foreign  Office,  which  were  looked  upon  very  much  as  dmnei 
tickets?— It  was  literally  so  ; it  was  a bill  that  was  drawn  upon  the  kitchen  ot 
the  minister,  pavable  at  sigbi.  ^ , . . . » 

2307.  Sir  Minto  Fnryn/mr.]  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  gentlemen  oi 
high  standing  into  the  diplomatic  profession,  who  did  not  origina  ly  belong  to 
it,®do  you  not  think  that^that  ought  to  be  confined  very  much  to  the  principal 
missions?— I need,  perhaps,  not  remark  to  the  Committee  tnat  the  rnore 
restricted  the  practice^ the  better  pleased  I should  be  with  my  professional  feel- 
in.s  ; but  I think  the  good  taste  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  provide  seemty 
a^inst  abuse  in  that  matter,  as  the  good  taste  of  successive  ministers  has  been 

shown  in  the  sparing  use  which  they  have  made  of  their  power. 

2308.  There  might  be  political  reasons  for  withdrawing  an  ambassador  t tor 
example,  a difference  in  politics  from  an  incoming  Secretary  of  State,  and  that 
would  be  a very  fair  reason  for  sending  out  a statesman  of  high  standing  to 
represent  his  opinions  at  one  of  the  courts  ?-Yes;  but  that  rather  leads  to 
another  question,  which  is,  whether  those  places  are  to  be  contingent  upon  tlie 

^ 2309.  D^o  you  think  it  necessary,  upon  a change  of  Government  taking 
that  an  ambassador  should  be  recalled  from  his  post  .—My 
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a prejudiced  one  upon  tLat  point,  for  I am  a Swiss,  who  has  served  under  so  Hon.  Sir 

many  different  Governments,  that  my  opinion  is  perhaps  of  no  great  value.  Ail 

I can  say  is,  that  whatever  minister  I have  served  under,  I have  served  him  to 

the  best  of  my  power  and  ability,  without  any  reference  to  my  own  private 

opinions. 

2310.  Chairman,']  Do  you  not  think  that  a minister  gains  in  authority  by  the 
fact  that  his  private  opinions  coincide  with  the  public  opinions  which  he  ex- 
presses ? — That  might  be  a point  worthy  of  consideration.  I conceive  that  there 
might  be  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  so. 

2311.  Mr.  Layard^  I suppose  it  would  depend  a good  deal  upon  the  power 
to  which  he  was  accredited  being  a great  or  a small  one? — Yes. 

2312.  Sir  Minto  Farquharr\  Supposing  that  it  were  desirable  to  change  the 
ambassadors  at  some  of  the  courts,  would  it  not  be  very  hard  that  a system  like 
that  should  be  carried  down  into  the  lower  grades? — Yes  ; and  I think  that  that 
has  never  prevailed  at  any  period. 

2313.  With  reference  to  the  attaches,  supposing  that  education  was  carried 
out  as  you  thought  was  advisable,  would  it  be  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  that  a 
gentleman  wlio  had  taken  a degree  at  a university,  should  undergo  an  examination 
again  before  he  joined  the  service  ? — I certainly  should  not  require  it  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  but  then  I hold  opinions  upon  that  subject  which  I probably  share 
with  very  few  people.  Iwouhl  rather,  for  instance,  have  a man  who  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  a friend,  or  by  anybody  fur  whose  opinion  I entertained 
respect,  as  a person  who  was  likely  to  succeed,  than  that  he  should  possess  the 
recommendation  of  being  a good  Greek  scholar,  or  a senior  wi'angler. 

2314.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  to  be  unnecessai’y,  when  a man  has  taken  his 
degree  at  a university,  lliat  he  should  then  have  to  undergo  an  examination 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? — I myself  should  have  thought  it  unne- 
cessary, always  supposing  that  the  French  language  had  been  attended  to,  for 
that  I would  under  no  circumstances  have  neglected. 

2315.  If  French  was  a sinaquanon,  do  you  not  think  at  any  rate  that  he 
should  undergo  an  examination  in  the  French  language?  Yes.  I should  under 
no  circumstances  dispense  with  a competent  knowledge  of  French. 

2316.  Supposing  a young  man  is  sent  out  at  the  age  ot  18,  probab^  he  has 
only  been  to  Eton,  or  to  Harrow ; do  you  not  think  that  in  such  a case  he  0^©“^ 
to  undergo  some  examination  r— In  that  case  I would  not  disjjense  with  the 
examination ; I was  not  very  friendly  to  the  system  of  examination  when  it  was 
established,  but  I am  bound  to  say  that,  it  appears  to  work  very  well. 

2317.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  think  that  about  21  or  22  is 
the  best  age  at  which  to  send  out  an  attach^? — Yes,  I think  that  is  about  the 


2318.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  appointed  at  that  age,  after  he  had  been 
abroad  for  some  time,  would  you  not  subject  him,  as  now,  to  an  examination,  m 
order  to  see  that  he  had  acquired  a knowledge  of  languages  before  he  obtained 
the  post  of  paid  attache  ?-I  believe  that  would  be  desirable  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  young  man’s  habits  would  be  formed,  you  would  be  able  in  this 
manner  to  see  whether  he  had  turned  that  interval  of  two  years,  or  whatever  it  • 

might  be,  to  good  account.  ^ i -,.1  v- 

23 1 g.  If  he  had  taken  a degree  at  a university,  you  would  be  satisfaed  with  ins 
afterw^ds  undergoing  an  examination  in  French,  before  he  was  appointed  an 
attach^,  and  examine  him  again,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  had  become  generally 
acquainted  with  what  was  . necessary  for  the  diplomatic  service  before  he  was 

made  a paid  attach^? — Yes.  . 1.  .i.  u i 

23-20.  A question  was  asked  von  as  to  chanceliers.  or  gentlemen  tobealtached 
permanently  to  missions;  do  vou  not  think  that  if  that  was  the  general  practice,  a 
Sewministi,  upon  coming  to.his  post,  might  depend  very  much  upon  a gentle- 
man so  appointed,  and  depend  more  upon  him  than  upon  his  own  staft  ?— I do 

not  myself  approve  of  the  plan,  nor  should  I wish  to  provide  him  with  such  a staft 
to  lead  upon;  I would  rather  that  he  depended  upon  his  own  powers,  and  upon 
the  persons  belonging  to  the  mission  ; I do  not  think  that  anything  would  be 
gained  by  it. . , , 14  ♦. 

2321.  But  if  a oentleman  of  that  kind  were  permanently  employed,  would  not 
the  uttaches,  from  supposing  that  lie  knew  much  of  the  customs  and  the  language 
of  the  place,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the,  minister  applying  yeiy  o cn  to 

0.47  D ■> 
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Right  Hon.  sir  him,  be  discouraged  from  acquiring  that  knowledge  ? — Yes ; I think  that  it  might 
<3-.  H.  S^ojir.  ^ premium  upon  indolence,  and  I do  not  see  any  reason  for  holding  that 
out. 

s7Mayi86!.  2322.  Chairman.']  Have  you  ever  perceived  that  effect  in  any  foreign  service 
where  there  has  been  a chancelier  ?— I should  say  that  there  certainly  was  a dis- 
position to  hand  the  papers  over  to  him,  and  to  say  to  applicants  “ Go  to  the 
chancelier;”  in  a word,  I think  that  business  had  better  be  done  by  the  minister 
or  the  secretary  of  legation,  or  bis  .attaches. 

2323.  Mr.  Hankey.]  I thinkyou  stated  that  your  salary  as  minister  at  Vienna 
was  noi  equal  to  your  necessary  expenditure  r — Certainly  it  was  not. 

2324.  At  the  end  of  your  period  of  service  at  Vienna,  did  you  find  that  you 
had  been  obliged  to  trench  upon  your  own  private  fortune?-— What  I said,  in  a 
private  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon,  was  really  that.  I sent  him  the  exact  details 
of  the  whole  thing,  with  an  account  of  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I said 
and  showed  that  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  months  I had  spent  my  yearis 
salary. 

2325.  And  did  you  consider  that  at  that  period  you  were  not  spending  more 
than  was  necessary  for  the  style  of  living  that  you  thought  it  your  duty  to  main- 
tain ? — Certainly.  And  I wish  to  make  this  remark  to  the  Committee,  that  at 
Vienna,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  especially  at  the  first,  many  of 
the  people  with  whom  the  English  minister  is  put  in  competition,  are  people  of 
very  large  fortunes,  and  therefore  his  style  of  living  must  have  some  reference  to 
the  style  of  those  magnates.  There  are  many  of  those  persons  who  do  not  often 
open  their  houses,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  with  a certain  degree  of  luxury  and 
magnificence,  which  must  not  too  much  distance  the  English  minister. 

2326.  If  you  had  been  obliged  originally  to  adhere  to  your  diplomatic  income, 
do  you  consider  that  the  public  service  would  have  suffered  during  your  career 
in  diplomacy? — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that;  and  that  at  Vienna  I did  not 
keep  the  sort  of  house  that  I should  have  liked,  to  he  the  house  of  the  English 
minister,  nor  at  St.  Petersburg. 

2327.  During  the  time  you  were  at  Vienna,  I think  you  stated  that  the  allow- 
ance for  house,  rent  was  inadequate  r — \ es,  it  certainly  was. 

2328.  Was  the  house  there  bought  ? — No ; I took  a house  for  three  years. 

2329.  Do  you  consider  it  a desirable  arrangement  that  a minister  should  take 
• a house  on  his  own  account  ? — What  I think  would  be  especially  desirable  is, 

that  a minister  should  have  a house  provided  for  him.  I think  that  you  are 
taking  a precaution  in  your  own  favour  and  against  the  minister  by  so  doing.  In 
that  way  y'^ou  take  a precaution  against  a man  wh(>  goes  abroad  to  save  money, 
you  should  put  him  in  possession  of  such  a house  as  you  wish  him  to  occupy. 

2330.  Minio  Farquhar^  Would  not  that  obviate  the  great  inconvenience 

■ which  often  arises  from  changing  the  chancery,  and  the  removal  of  papers  from 

one  place  to  another? — Yes.  At  Vienna,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  occurred 
from  the  utter  impossibility  of  finding  a proper  house. 

2331 . Is  not  the  constant  removal  of  all  the  papers  very  objectionable  ? — Very 
objectionable,  indeed  ; it  is  a , very  serious  objection, 

2332.  Mr.  Hanhey.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public  service  suffers  from  there 
not  being  a permanent  residence,  belonging  to  the  Government,  found  for  a 
minister? — Yes.  I certainly  think  that  it  is  a thing  to  keep  in  view.  I should 
be  very  glad  if  it  were  done,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  minister  or  the  ambassador, 
but  for  the  public  service,  and  the  respectability  and  efficiency  of  that  service. 

2333.  Is  there  an  allowance  made  to  a minister,  generally,  for  stationery  1 — 
None  of  any  sort. 

2334.  Is  nothing  received  in  the  shape  of  a money  allowance  ? — No.  He  pro- 
vides his  own  pens  and  paper. 

-2335.  Does  he  provide  the  whole  of  the  stationery  for  the  chancery? — Yes, 
and  passports  as  well. 

2336.  And  pays  the  postage? — The  public  pays  the  postage. 

■ 2337.  What  is  the  particular  duty  of  a secretary  of  legation  ? — I really  do  not 

think  that  that  is  very  closely  defined.  I know  that  when  I was  secretary  of 
legation,  I always  put  myself  upon  the  footing  of  an  attach6.  I was  secretary  of 
legation  at  Frankfort,  Stutgard,  and  Berlin.  I was  afterwards  secretary  of 
embassy,  and  at  each  mission,  as  at  the  embassy,  I put  myself  upon  the.  footing 
of  the  attaches.  I called  upon  the  ambassador  every  moiniog,  to  see  what 
business  there  was  to  attend  to,  and  he  gave  me  so  many  letters  to  be  written 

and 
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and  copied,  and  I went  down  to  the  chancery,  and  gave  every  one  his  portion  Right  Hon.  Sir 
of  the  work,  taking  my  share  with  the  rest.  Se^”^our. 

2338.  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  custom  affords  a sufficient  opportunity  

for  the  secretary  of  legation  to  learn  his  duty  as  a diplomatist  ? — I think  that  you 

give  him  facilities  for  doing  it,  but  it  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  man  whether 
iie  turns  those  facilities-  to  account. 

2339.  Did  you  ever  make  any  scruple  in  employing  any  of  your  attaches  to  do 
the  work  of  the  private  seeretar3' ? — 1 have  so  far  gone  upon  this  plan,  which  I 
think  is  a very  good  one,  that  I had  no  secrets  and  no  reserves  for  my  attaches. 

When  I was  written  to,  to  be  informed  that  they  were  attached  to  the  mission,  I 
understood  that  to  mean  that  I was  to  take  them  into  my  confidence,  and,  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  I never  had  occasion  to  repent  the  trust,  which  I placed  in  them  ; 

I think  that  it  increased  the  interest  which  those  young  men  took  in  the  business, 
and  that  they  did  their  work  the  more  heartily. 

2340-.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  allow  an  unpaid  attachd  to  remain 
above  three  or  four  years  itnpaid  ? — I should  be  glad  if  he  were  not ; but  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  provide  against  the  evil,  seeing  that  his  promotion  depends  upoa 
vacancies  occurring. 

2341.  Do  you  think  that  any  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  by  which  a 
minister,  if  a mission  is  done  away  with,  as  lately  occurred  at  Naples,  should 
have' some  continuation  of  salary  as  a member  of  the  service? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  a minister  is  occjisionaliy  exposed  to  very  great  inconvenienee>  as  is  the 
case  with  Mr.  Eliot;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that;  but  it  would  be  perhaps  difficult 
to  guard  against  it.  You  would  guard  against  it  to  a certain  degree  if  you 
adopted  the  system  of  allowing  the  time  for  a pension  to  begin  to  count  eai-lier; 
if' you  give  a man  a commission  as  an  attach^,  that  would  give  him  an  earlier 
claim. 

2342.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair,  if  a minister  is  withdrawn  from  tv  place  because 
a mission  is  done  away  with,  until  he  can  be  again  employed,  that  he  should  be 
left  entirely  without  pay? — So  far  I think  it  is  fair,  that  when  we  enter  the  pro- 
fession we  know  the  accidents  to  which  we  are  exposed  ; it  is  a hardship,  how- 
ever, which  I should  be  glad  to  see  remedied. 

23'43-  Chairman7\  Might  not  that  in  some  degree  be  remedied  by  employing 
such  persons,  not  being  heads-  of  missions,  in  some  way  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — 

Of  course  you  could  not  w ell  employ  a minister. 

2344.  In  your-  experience,  has  there  been  any  considerable  change  in  the 
mode  and  degTee  of  the  communications  passing  between  the  head  of  a mission 
and  the  Minister  of  State? — No;  indeed  I am  not  aware  that  there  has  been. 

I began  my  apprenticeship  at  Brussels,  and  I remember  that  alon^ide  of  the 
public  correspondence  there  was  always  an  active  private  correspondence- between 
Lord  Clancarty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ; and  in  the  same  way  I have  always 
had  a private  correspondence  with  my  successive  chiefs ; with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  with  Lord  Clarendon ; with  all  the  Foreign 
Secretaries. 

2345.  Do  you-  think  that  the  private  correspondence  has  much  increased  ' — 

It  has  increased  naturally,  because  the  business  has  so  much  increased.  The 
busi-n-ess  has  certainly  quite  quadrupled  since  I first  entered  the  profession. 

2346.  Mr.  Layard.']  Did  you  keep  a copy  of  your  private  correspondence  for 
the  chancery,  or  merely  for  your  own  use  ?— Only  for  my  own  use. 

2347.  No  trace  of  it  remained  in  the  chancery? — No ; but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  moment  there  was  a question  of  business,  I never  introduced  business 
into  letters  without  that  business  bemg  noticed  in  the  official  correspondence. 

2348.  Chairman!]  What  was  the  habitual  relation  between  your  private  and 
your-  public  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  state  ? — More  generally  I 
alluded  briefly  in  my  private  letters  to,  and  very  often  gave  a little  summary  of, 
what -I  bad  written  in  the  public  despatch,  reserving  especially  for  the  private 
•letters  anything  that  1 thought  it  would  not  be  proper  or  prudent  to  speak  of ; for 
instance,  supposing  that  a particular  person  gave  me  a piece  of  intelligence  of  a 
secret  nature,  I should  be  sorry  that  that  persona’s  name  should  be  quoted  in  a 
public  despatch,  although  I should  have  no  objection  to  put  it  into  a private  letter, 
as- it  might  gi-ve  weight  to  the  testimony.. 

2349.  Is  there- not  great  difficulty  in  so  arranging' your  private  andpubhc 
coi'iesponidenee  that,  you  should:  leave  iai-  the  chancery  what  would  give  yow- suc- 
cessor a full  and  clear  underslanding  of  anj  proceedmg  that  had  taken  place  r 
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X cannot  say  that  I experienced  much  difficulty.  There  are  a certain  number  of 
circumstances  of  which  my  successor  would  certainly  have  no  knowledge,  but  1 
think  the  inconvenience  of  recording  them  would  outweigh  the  advantage. 

2350.  Are  copies  of  what  are  called  private  and  confidential  despatches  left 
in  the  chancery  ?— Invariably. 

3351.  Mr.  Layard."]  With  regard  to  the  publication  by  order  of  Parliament 
of  ministers’  despatches,  do  you  think  that  it  gives  rise  to  raucli  inconvenience, 
or  interferes  with  the  duty  of  a minister  abroad?—!  certainly  ihink  that  it  is, 
apt  to  give  offence,  and  causes  apprehension  and  trepidation.  The  approach 
of  a blue  book  is  always  looked  to  with  great  anxiety;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

2352.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  But  you  would  not,  I presume,  desire  to  curtail 
that  publication  ?— No ; there  is  a great  deal  of  good  as  well  as  bad  in  it,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  good  prevails. 

2353.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  not  think  that  the  knowledge  that  despatches  may 
be  published  gives  a minister,  accredited  to  a court,  greater  weight  by  enabling 
him  to  refer  to  the  public  opinion  of  his  own  country  ? — I think  it  does,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  policy  should  always  be  of  a nature  to  bear  publicily. 

2354.  Chairman.']  It  being  known  that  despatches  are  published,  has  not  that 
a tendency  10  check  intrigue,  and  to  place  the  whole  correspondence  upon  a 
lareer,  and,  so  to  say,  more  honest  footing,  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ? — I should 
hope  that  that  is  the  tendency,  and  I think  it  must  be  so. 

2355.  Is  there  any  other  remark  that  you  wish  to  make  as  to  the  past  condition 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  or  are  there  any  improvements  that  you  can  suggest  ? 
— No,  except  that  I would  beg  the  Committee  to  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  that  I wish  to  obtrude  my  opinions,  but  that  I have  endeavoured  to 
answer  frankly  the  questions  which  have  been  put  to  me. 

2350.  You  regard  yourself  as  having  entirely  left  the  service  ? — Yes,  entirely. 


Mr.  Horace  Rumbold,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

2357.  Ckah'man.]  WILL  you  state  what  positions  you  have  occupied  in 
the  diplomatic  service? — I entered  service  at  first  as  unpaid  attach^;  I was 
then  promoted  to  the  post  of  paid  attache  after  five  years’  service ; and  then, 
after  a service  of  four  years,  having  been  paid  attach6  for  that  time,  I received 
my  commission,  and  was  made  secretary  of  legation  in  China. 

2358.  Are  you  now  employed'? — I am  at  present  unemployed. 

2359.  Do  you  look  upon  yourself  as  being  en  disponihiliUI — Yes  ; which  is  a 
French  expression,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent-  in  the  English  diplomatic 
service.  1 believe  there  is  a certain  salary  attached  to  the  position  of  a person 
$n  disponihiliti  \ but  with  us  there  is  none. 

• 2360.  Were  you  chiefly  educated  abroad? — I was. 

2361 . Did  you  thus  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  French  language  ? — 
It  made  me  as  familiar  with  it  as  I suppose  it  is  possible  for  a foreigner  to  be. 
I think  that  1 speak  French  as  well  as  I do  English. 

2362.  Have  you  found  that  acquisition  a very  great  advantage  to  you  ? — Most 
undoubtedly  ; the  very  greatest  advantage.- 

2363.  Both  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  and  in  the  general  comfort  of 

diplomatic  life  ? — Most  certainly.  ' 

2364.  In  the  European  capitals  in  which  you  have  been,  have  you  found  that 
the  being  able  to  speak  French  was  a real  comfort  to  you,  and  operated  as  one 
great  inducement  to  join  general  society,  and  derive  any  advantages  that  you 
Could  from  it? — Certainly;  but  I should  say,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  great 
advantage  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  whjch  one  resides, 
for  although  the  French  language  is  very  generally  spoken  in  all  foreign  society, 
still  there  is  a certain  number  of  people  who  do  not  speak  it  well,  and  who  would 
rather  speak  their  own  language ; and  if,  in  addition  to  that,  you  can  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  you  reside,  the  advantage  is  increased ; in 
Germany  that  is  very  much  the  case  j very  few  Germans  speak  French  well ; more 
German  women  speak  French  well  than  men ; and  in  that  case  it  is  very  useful 
to  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  in  German ; they  prefer  it  very  much. 

• 2365.  Therefore,  the  familiar  use  of  the  French  language,  and  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  other  principal  languages  spoken  in  Europe  would,  no  doubt, 

seem 
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seem  to  you  essential  for  a complete  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a diplomatic  posi-  Mr.  fl.  Rumbald. 
tion  ? — I think  so,  certainly.  

2366.  With  regard  to  appointments,  has  any  cognisance  been  taken  of  any  07  May  1861. 
acquirements  that  you  might  have  possessed  of  this  kind  ?- — I believe  so,  up  to 

my  last  appointment.  I was  removed  from  one  European  post  to  another.  I 
was  first  sent  to  Italy,  and  then  to  Paris,  where  I remained  only  a short  time  at 
the  embassy  ; then  I was  sent  to  Germany,  knowing  those  three  languages  pretty 
well ; but  l.got  my  commission  in  China.  I was  sent  out  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  China,  where  I do  not  think  my  services  were  likely  to  be  of  any  great 
use,  as  I had  no  knowledge  of  the  language ; and  I think,  if  I had  remained 
there  many  years,  I should  probably  have  made  some  progress  with  it. 

2367.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience  that  there  is  something  so  peculiar 
in  the  missions  to  those  remote  countries  that  it  might  almost  justify  a separate 
service? — I think  so  ; I think  the  probability- is,  that  with  the  large  staff  of  in- 
terpreters which  we  have  there,  some  of  whom  are  very  clever  rising  men, 
they  might  supply  all  the  wants  of  those  missions. 

2368.  You  would  think  it  rather  likely  to  conduce  than  otherwise  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  service  if  some  of  the  students  and  interpreters  who  are 
now  sent  out,  and  who  are  the  most  competent  for  the  higher  branches  of  public 

life,  were  transferred  to  the  diplomadc  service  there  r — Yes  ; if  they  were  not  ’ 

transferred  to  the  diplomatic  service  generally  in  some  vvay.  For  a long  time 
our  minister  at  Persia  was  named,  I believe,  not  by  the  Foreign  Office,  but  by 
the  Board  of  Control ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  mission  there  was  much 
better  conducted  than  it  would  have  been  by  men  sent  out  from  Europe  with  no 
knowledge  of  those  countries,  although  of  course  as  to  Persia  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople  would  furnish  to  a certain  extent  a staft  for  the  mission  in  Persia. 

2369.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  select  the  places  to  which  young  men 
are  appointed  from  a knowledge  of  their  acquisitions  in  languages? — 1 think  it 
would  be  possible. 

2370.  For  instance,  supposing  a vacancy  to  occur  in  an  Italian  mission,  would 
you  think  it  fair  to  lay  it  down  that  a knbwledge_  of  that  language  should  be 
requisite  in  the  person  to  be  appointed  to  that  mission? — I should  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable,  and  in  a choice  between  several  people  I think  the  choice 
ought  rather  to  fall  upon  the  person  who  knew  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
who  knew  something  of  the  country.  I think  that  a man  who  had  been  in 
Italy,  and  could  speak  Italian,  would  be  more  useful  there  than  a man  who 
neither  knew  the  country  nor  spoke  the  language. 

2371.  Would  there  not  be  practical  difficulties  in  adapting  such  a rule  to  the 

general  claims  of  the  service? — Perhaps  so;  but  I understood  you  to  ask  the 
question  as  if  there  was  a choice  between  candidates.  Of  course  you  could  not 
upset  the  whole  service,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  was  to  be  made  a general  rule 
to  move  a man  from  one  post  to  another,  merely  because  he  knew,  the  language 
of  a country  better  than  another.  _ v j-  i 

2372.  Are  you  inclined  to  favour  an  increased  interchange  between  the  diplo- 

matic service  and  the  Foreign  Office? — I think  so  ; I should  be  myself  greatly 
benefited  by  it,  and  I know  of  many  men  who  would  be  so  too.  I think  that  a 
system  of  voluntary  exchanges  would  be  very  useful,  and  might  work  very  well ; 
for  instance,  if  you  allowed  a clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  exchange  with  a paid 
attach^  abroad  for  a certain  time.  t 1 • i t 

2373.  But  why  should  those  exchanges  be  voluntary  1 — Because  I think  it  you 
made  them  obligatory  they  might  be  detrimental  to  both  services. 

2374.  Do  you  see'any  difficulty  in  working  a system  that  would  require  that 
of  any  given  time  during  which  a man  was  serving  in  the  diplomatic  profession, 
he  should  spend  a certain  portion  of  it  at  the  Foreign  .Office,  say  before  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  ; that  he  should  have  passed  in  the  Foreign  Office 
one  or  two  years? — No;  that  might  be  introduced,  I think,  and  there  certainly 
is  one  thing  of  which  I am  quite  certain,  that  it  does  benefit  a man  very  much, 
after  he  has  been  a certain  number  of  years  abroad,  to  come  home  and  pass  some 
time  at  home,  and  acquire  fresh  English  ideas,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  a man 
loses  after  living  so  much  abroad.  I speak  from  my  own  personal  experience  ; 

I am  certain  that  I am  a great  deal  better  from  having  been  at  home,  and  pro- 
bably more  likely  to  be  a more  useful  public  servant  than  I was  two  years  ag(^ 
because  I have  passed  now  a year  or  two  years  in  England,  and  acquired  fresh 
English  ideas,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  I am  certain  I had  lost- 
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2375.  You  think  that  a man  unconsciously  becomes  affected  in  tliat  way  by 
too  much  intercourse  with  foreign  life  ? — I certainly  do  think  so,  in  the  course  of 
time- 

2376.  If  you  could  have  spent  a year  or  two  in  the  work,  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  you,  and  that  your  time 
would  have  beem  well  employed  ? — Most  decidedly. 

2377.  Thei’efore,  from  your  side  of  the  question,  you  would  be  glad  to-  see 
under  some  system  or  other  a closer  intercourse  established  between  the  diplo- 
matic service  and  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Certainly. 

2378.  Did  you  say  that  you  were  for  five  years  an  unpaid  attach^? — Yes,  - 

2379.  Did  you  consider  that  a long  period  so  to  remain  ?— It  was  the  average 
period  at  that  time;  that  was  the  rate  of  promotion  then,  and  I think' tliat  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  entered  the  service  about  the  same  time  that  I did 
served  lor  that  time  without  being  paid’;  of  course  there  were  some  exceptions  ; 
some  men.  served  for  eight  or  nine  years  without  being  paid. 

2380.  But  after  five  years  was  it  considered  rather  a hardship  ? — Y.es  ; but  a 
man  never  could  expect  to  get  promotion  before  that  time. 

2381.  Do  you  think  tbafinstead  of  the  present  system,  under  winch  a. man 
may  be  for  a considerable  time  unpaid;  and  tlien  receive  a somewhat  larger 
remuneration,  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  a system  under  which  there 
should  be  a regular  gradation,  and  the  payment  of  salaries  in  the  same  way  as 
to-clerks  in;  the  Foreigm  Office  ? — I.  do  not  see  any  object  in  that.  I confess  that, 
when  I went  into  the;service  I knew  that  I should  have  to  serve  for  a certain 
number  of  years  without  salary,  and  I considered  it  no  hardship ; I do  not  think 
that  many  of  us  do  consider  it  a hardship ;.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
general  feeling  of  thatkindin  the  service.  1 do-not  think  that  the  feelingof  the 
junior  branches  of  the  service  is,  that  it  is-  very  hard  to  wait  so  long  without  a 
salary,  though  there  are  certain  exceptions  in  one  or  two  cases  which  I could  quote, 
where  it  certainly  does  become  a hardship  ; but  I think  in  general  that  men  are- 
quite  prepared  for  it,  and  that  nobody  ever  thinks  of  going  into  the  service  with- 
out having  a certain  liberal  allowance  to  live  upon;  I tliink  that  no  man  ever 
thought'of  going  into  the  service  without  having  200  or  300/.  a year  to  live 
upon. 

2382.  And  some  a great  deal  more  ? — Yes,  but  I put  it  at  the  lowest;,  I con- 
sider that  I was  one  of  the  least  fortunate,  bnc  I had  300  1.  a year  to  live  upon ; 
and  I lived  upon  that  very  comfortably  for  five  years,  probably  more  comfortably 
than  I have  lived  since’upon  more. 

2383.  "What  was  your  first  salary  ?, — £.  250. 

2384.  Taking  into  account  your  nine  years’  service,  during  which  time  you 
would  have  received  1,000/.,  would  you  rather  have  had  1,000  /-in  the  last  five, 
years  of  your  service  than  have  had  it  spread  over  the  nine  years  ?. — I think  sOj 
certaiuly. 

2385-  Where  do  you  see  the  advantage  of  a long  period  of  unpaid  service  as 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  a larger  salary  at  the  expiration  of  the  unpaid 
service? — 1 think  that  one  feels  the  promotion  a great  deal  more.;  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  happiest  moments  that  .1  remember  was  when  I got  my  promotion, 
after  I received  a letter  informing  me  that  I was  appointed  a paid  attach^  at 
260  /.  a year ; I.  fell  then  that  I was  being  amply  repaid  for  my  past  work, 
whereas  if  I had  entered  the  service,  and  received  probably  80  1.  or  90  /.  a year, 
I should  not  have  thought  so  much  of  it,  because  when  promotion  came  it  would 
not  have  been  the  same  boon  to  me;  and  besides,  the  post  of  paid  attache  is  a 
positive  stepi 

2386.  Have  not  cases  come  to  your  knowledge  of  young,  men  having  fallen. 
iutO' considerable  pecuniaiy  difficulties  from  the  absence  of  any  fixed  scale  of 
remimeration  ? — I do  not  remember  any  ; I may  have  been  myself  in  want  of  a. 
10/,  note  at  times,  andmany  of  my  colkagues  may  have  been-  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, but  X have  never  seen  any  serious  detriment  arise. 

2387.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  younger- members;  of  the  pro- 
fession are  able  to  keep  themselves  out  of  debt?.^ — ^uiteso- 

2388.  If  a ehange  was  made,  would  you.  prefer  such  a change  as  would  maka 
the  claim. for  a.  pension  count  from  an  ear-Ker  period? — Certainly;  I think  that 
that  is-  most  desirable ; and  the  question  with  me  is,  -whether  the  pension  ought 
not  to  date  from  the  first  appointment, upon  entering  the  service;  I da  not  see- 
why  a man  should  not  be  entitled  to  a pension-  for  the  five  years  that  he  serves,  as 
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unpaid  attache,  as  well  as  for  that  period  which  he  serves  as  paid  attach^,  or 
secretary. 

2389.  Do  you  think  that  the  consciousness  that  a man  was  earning  his  pension 
would  make  the  present  unpaid  service  quite  sati^facto^3^? — I think  so;  because 
there  is  certainly  that  objection  to  the  unpaid  service,  thataman  works  for  five  or 
six  years  for  no  thing  at  all,  he  receives  no  pay,  and  he  is  not  to  gel  anything 
in  future  for  his  service  ; it  is  certainly  a losing  bargain  now  ; but  the  want  of  pay 
a man  does  not  feel  so  much  ; it  is  wailing  so  long  for  the  pension,  and  that  I think 
.is  a very  great  hardship, 

2390.  LayardA  I see  that  you  were  sent  to  R^usa  at  one  time  ? — Yes. 

2391.  Wasthat  uponaspecial  mission? — Yes. 

2392.  On  a public  mission  ? — Yes;  it  was  at  the  time  of  one  of  those  constantly 
recurring  Montenegrin  difficulties,  at  the  time  when  Prince  Danilo  invaded  the 
Turkish  province  of  Herzegovina,  and  a battle  took  place  at  Grahovo,  where  a great 
many  Turkish  troops  were  cut  up.  I was  sent  to  report  to  the  legation  at  Vienna 
on  the  events  which  occurred  there,  and  to  establish  a telegraphic  communication 
between  there  and  Vienna. 


2393.  You  were  then  .attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna  ? — Yes. 

2394.  Were  yon  paid  specialty  for  your  mission? — No-  I was  then  a paid 
attach^,  and  I got  no  special  pay  for  that;  my  expenses  were  paid  beyond  my 
salary. 

2395.  It  is  the  custom  at  missions,  is  it  not,  to  send  attaches  upon  special 
service  of  that  kind  ? — It  is  not  very  often  done. 

2396.  Mr.  Morier  was  sent,  I believe,  to  the  Transylvanian  frontier? — He 
was  at  Vienna  with  me,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  military  frontier. 

2397.  Do  you  tliink  that  that  is  a useful  way  of  employing  the  attaches  ? — It 
is  as 'useful  as  anything  can  be,  for  it  gives  a man  a chance  of  showing  what 
he  is  made  of. 

•2398.  And  it  enables  him  to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  ? — 
Certainly. 

2399.  Have  you  found,  generally  speaking,  that  the  working  of  the  chancery 
at  missions  is  good  ?— I should  be  glad  to  refer  to  a former  chief,  but  I may  say 
that  I have  never  seen  any  chancery  that  was  not  worked  in  a satisfactory  way. 

2400.  Do  you  think  that  the  order  and  rules  laid  down  for  conducting  the 
business  are  well  calculated  to  carry  ou  the  work  of  an  embassy  or  mission  r — 
Yes,  quite  so,  and  a great  deal  more  work  is  done  in  chanceries  than  people  are 

aware  of.  ' 1 j r 

2401.  Are  there  sometimes  complaints  on  the  part  of  travellers  and  men  ot 
business  that  their  affairs  are  not  sufficiently  looked  after?— There  may  have 
been  .complaints,  hut  I do  not  think  that  they  are  at  all  well  founded ; and  besides, 
what  affairs  are  there  to  look  after  ? 

2402.  Passports,  claims  upon  the  Government,  and  such  matters  ?— I have 
never  seen  any  people  kept  waiting  for  those  things. 

2403.  Are  special  hours  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  travellers  and 

men  of  business  ?-It  is  generally  different  at  diSerent  missions.  It  depends  upon 
the  habits  of  the  minister,  but  there  is  generally  some  one  in  attendance  between 
the  hours  of  11  and  12.  . , , , • i.  , 

2404.  Only  one  hour  a day?— No;  I mean,  supposing  that  they  begin  at  1 1 
or  12,  they  are  going  on  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

2405.  Are  there  no  fixed  hours  at  a chancery  during  which  travellers  and  men 
of  business  can  obtain  such  assistance  as  they  may  require?— Yes ; I believe 
there  are  generally  fixed  hours. 

2406.  You  do  not  think  that  complaints  which  may  have  been  made  are  well 
founded  as  to  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business  at  the  chanceries  ? 


Mr  H.  Rumbold. 


27  May  1861. 


— ^...eriainiy  uoi.  ,1  • t.  t,  0 

2407.  Is  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  generally  m the  chancery  • — 
No,  I think  hot;  in  former  days  I do  not  think  so,  and  in  fact  I think  that  the 
secretary  of  legation  is  not  allowed  general  work  to  do;  he  was  not  at  one  time, 
hut  of  late  that  has  been  altered  a great  deal,  because  he  is  obliged  now  to  draw 
up  a certain  number  of  reports  every  year,  so  that  a certain  amount  of  work  is 
allowed  him  ; but  formerly  secretaries  of  legation,  and  especially  many  of  them 

. who  had  served  many  years,  could  not  be  expected  to  go  on  doing  the  mere  copy- 
ing work  which  they  had  done  as  attaches.  ^ , , j r *1, 

2408.  Ought  not  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  to  be  at  the  head  ot  the 

0.47.  DD4  chancery’ 
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Mr.  H.  Rumhold.  chancery? — ^Yes ; but  that  I have  always  understood  to  be  more  the  work  of  the 
' first  paid  attach^  If  I was  secretary  of  legation  again  I should  certainly  make  it 
27  Kay  i86i.  JQJ  duty  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  chancery,  and  distribute  the  work  if  necessary. 

2409.  If  it  be  not  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  of  legation  to  look 
after  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  what  are  his  duties? — In  former  times  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  been  to  wait,  and  to  keep  themselves  acquainted  with  all  that  was 
o-oino*  on,  and  to  be  the  locum  tenens  for  the  minister  when  he  went  away;  that 
was  very  much  the  practice  of  secretaries  of  legation. 

2410.  Minto  Farquhar.]  You  came  back  with  despatches  from  China  in 
January  I860?— No,  I came  back  with  despatches  from  China  in  September 

1869,  with  the  news  of  the  Peiho  disaster. 

2411.  Have  you  not  been  employed  as  secretary  of  legation  since.  No. 

241 2.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  nave  been  en  Uisponibilite  ? Yes ; ever  since 

January  1860.  • 

2413.  Looking  out  for  a re-appointment? — Yes,  hut  there  have  been  no 
vacancies  since. 

24  J 4.  During 'all  that  time  have  you  been  kept  without  any  salary  r— Yes. 

2415.  When  did  your  salary  cease  to  be  paid  to  you? — On  the  31st  of 

December  1859.  i 1 1 i 

2416.  Supposing  that  some  salary  was  paid,  when  an  otiicer  who  belonged  to 
the  di[>iomatic  corps  was  at  home,  and  he  were  asked  10  do  duty  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  do  you  think  he  would  have  any  objection  to  do  so  ? — None  whatever,  and 
I think  that  would  be  a very  great  advantage. 

2417.  He  would  then  have  a certain  amount  of  remuneration  during  the  period 
that  he  was  waiting  to  be  reappointed  ? — Yes,  but  I think  that  I am  bound  to 
state  the  circumstances  under  which  I ceased  to  draw  my  salary ; I came  home 
very  ill  from  China,  and  I was  advised  not  to  return,  therefore  I told  Lord  John 
Russell  that  I begged  to  be  excused ; he  said  that  he  understood  this  perfectly, 
and  a short  time  afterwards  the  post  of  secretary  of  legation  in  the  Brazils 
became  l acant,  which  was  offered  to  me  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  said  tnat 
he  should  be  glad  to  give  me  the  appointment,  if  my  health  would  admit  of  it; 

I said  that  my  health  would  not  admit  of  my  going  to  China,  and  would  hardly 
therefore  admit  of  my  going  to  Rio,  and  I declined  it ; he  said  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  post  at  China  open  for  me  any  longer,  and  that  he  must  appoint  my 
successor,  and  in  that  way  I ceased  to  draw  my  salary. 

2418.  There  are  now,  I believe,  two  secretaries  of  legation,  yourself  and  Mr. 
Stuart,  unemployed  ? — Yes  ; but  Mr.  Stuart  is  in  a more  unfortunate  position  than 
I am,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Stuart  is  so  far  different  that  the  mission  left  him. 

2419.  Several  questions  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  the  name  of  paid 
attache  ; have  you,  in  the  numerous  places  where  you  have  been,  observed  that 
the  effect  of  their  being  so  called  has  been  to  put  them  in  rather  an  inferior 
position,  compared  with  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  fact,  but  called  second^  or 
third  secretaries  in  foreign  missions?— I should  say  that  it  has,  and  I think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  change  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  any  very  great 
advantage,  but  still  I think  it  would  be  better  if  the  paid  attaches  had  the 
name  and  rank  of  second  and  third  secretaries,  as  they  have  in  foreign  services. 
There  are  official  cei'emonies,  and  state  ceremonies,  at  which  the  paid  attaches 
take  rank  after  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  other  missions,  a circum- 
stance which  may  not  be  very  important,  but  it  is  a useless  distinction. 

2420.  Mr.  Hanket/.']  When  you  were  sent  to  China,  were  your  expenses  paid? 
— They  were. 

242:.  Was  the  allowance  ffiade  to  you  equal  to  the  amount  that  you  were 
required  to  pay  ? — Yes,  my  expenses  were  paid ; in  fact,  I sent  in  an  account  of 
my  expenses. 

2422.  Is  that  the  usual  custom? — My  mission  was  the  first  that  was  sent  out, 
but  I have  understood  that  since  then  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  refuse  them. 
A gentleman,  a friend  of  mine,  had  been  appointed  to  a similar  mission,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  refuse  him  his  travelling  expenses ; but,  however,  he  has 
obtained  them  since. 

2423.  Was  China  the  place  of  your  first  employment  as  secretary  ? — Yes. 

2424.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  allowance  which  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  a secre- 
tary of  legation  from  one  post  to  another  ? — Noi 

2425.  Sir 
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2425.  Sir  Minto  Farquhar.']  While  you  ■were  an  unpaid  attache  did  you 
receive  tiny  sort  of  outfit  ? — None  whatever. 

2426.  l3id  you  receive  tiny  as  paid  attach^? — No. 

2427.  Neither  as  paid  nor  unpaid  attach^  did  you  receive  an  outfit? — No. 

2428.  Mr.  Grant  I think  you  stated  that  you  were  educated  chiefly 

abroad  ? — Yes. 

34^9.  Wliat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  education  for  an  attach^? — I think 
he  siiould  be  educated  at  home  to  begin  with. 

2430.  ^Entirely  at  hon>e? — Entirely  at  home,  as  far  as  a public  school  goes; 
and  I think  one  might  dispense  with  a university  education. 

2431.  Would  you  notratherdispense  with  the  school  education  in  this  country? 
— No;  I would  sooner  dispense  with  the  university  education,  because  I think 
a young  man  forms  English  views  and  habits  much  soo-ner  in  life  than  at  the 
period  when  he  might  go  to  a university,  and  more  in  a public  school. 

2432.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  be  equally  formed  at  a university  ? — 
No  ; because  I think  that  English  habits  go  ■with  English  tastes,  and  those  one 
does  not  acquire  later  in  life. 

2433*  think  that  those  feelings  are  best  formed  in  schools? — I 

should  say  that  they  were ; I judge  by  myself  j I know  that  to  a certain  extent 
I am  a foreigner,  and  will  remain  a foreigner  all  my  life  from  having  been 
brought  up  so  much  abroad  when  I was  a boy. 

2434.  Were  you  never  at  an  English  school  ? — Never. 

2435*  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  regard  to  competitive  examinations  ? 
— I came  into  the  service  before  they  were  introduced,  and  I was  never  examined. 

2436.  Do  you  not  tliink,  supposing  that  you  had  some  guarantee  that  you 
only  took  young  men  into  the  service  with  the  necessary  amount  of  income  and 
the  requisite  position  in  society,  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  obtain  their 
appointments  by  a competitive  examination  r — I think  not ; I think  that  if  a man 
has  had  a university  education,  the  education  of  a gentleman,  he  is  just  as  likely 
to  get  on  in  diplomacy  as  a man  who  has  passed  a very*  brilliant  competitive 
examination. 

2437.  Do  you  not  think  that  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  an  able  man,  and 
the  other  a man  of  only  moderate  ability,  both  having  had  the  same  education, 
that  the  man  who  succeeded  in  the  competitive  examination  would  more  likely 
get  on  in  diplomacy? — Yes,  if  the  able  man  were  the  man  who  succeeded  in  the 
competitive  examination. 


0.47. 
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Jovis,  30“  die  Mciii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  ; 

Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Favquhar. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hankeji. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  thb  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Cowley,  g.c.b.  ; Examined. 

Rigit  Hon.  Chairman.']  I believe  your  Lordship  is  at  present  Her  Majesty’s 

Earl  Cotoley,  q.c.b.  Ambassador  at  Paris  ? — Yes. 

2439.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  when  you 

30  May  1861.  entered  the  diplomatic  service? — I entered  the  diplomatic  service  officially  in 
1824  ; but  I had  been,  about  a year  before,  employed  at  the  embassy  at  Vienna 
under  my  father. 

2440.  For  what  time  did  you  remain  unpaid  attach^  ? — I remained  unpaid 
between  five  and  six  years ; 1 was  appointed  paid  attache  in  1830. 

2441.  Will  you  state  shortly  at  what  courts  you  have  been  employed  ? — I was 
an  unpaid  attach^  at  Vienna,  paid  attach^  at  the  Hague,  secretary  of  legation 
at  Stuttgard,  and  secretary  of  embassy  in  Turkey,  where  I was  also,  as  was 
then  the  custom  on  the  departure  of  the  Ambassador,  minister  for  nearly  two 
years.  I then  went  on  a special  mission  to  Frankfort,  where  I was  afterwards 
accredited,  and  from  thence  to  the  embassy  at  Paris. 

2442.  Your  Lordship  has  therefore  had  very  large  experience  of  the  service  ? 
— I have  had  38  years’  experience. 

2443-  Did  your  Lordship  receive  a circular  despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office, 
dated  October  25th,  1860,  requesting  your  Lordship  to  give  answers  upon 
certain  points  connected  with  the  diplomatic  seivice  r — Yes. 

2444.  Your  Lordship  did  so  in  two  letters? — In  three  letters;  one  was  a 
covering  letter,  giving  the  details  of  the  French  service,  and  the  other  two  con- 
tained my  observations  on  our  service. 

2445.  I find  that  your  Lordship  expresses  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
unpaid  attaches ; that  you  think  the  system  which  now  prevails,  of  obtaining 
unpaid  labour  for  an  unlimited  length  of  time  should  be  put  an  end  to  : will 
you  state  the  grounds  upon  which  that  opinion  rests  r — The  principal  ground  I 
have  is  this  : I think  it  is  a bad  principle  to  obtain  work  without  any  remunera- 
tion ; 1 think,  then,  and  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
the  service  is  established  now,  when  young  men  are  obliged  to  educate  them- 
selves specially  for  it,  that  they  ought  at  once,  on  entering  the  service,  to  receive 
a certain  remuneration  ; hut  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then  there  should  be  a 
certainty  that  at  the  end  of  a given  time  they  will  obtain  a moderate  salary. 

2446.  Can  you  state  any  practical  inconveniences  that  you  have  seen  result 
from  the  present  system  of  unpaid  service  r — I have  at  times  seen  discontent 
among  young  men  who  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  a long  time  without  getting 
promotion.  I think  also  that  very  often  the  chief  himself  does  not  exercise,  or 
does  not  like  to  exercise  over  unpaid  attaches  the  authority  that  he  would 
exercise  over  attaches  who  were  paid. 

2447.  Would  it  be  practicable,  within  general  economical  rules,  to  give  to 
unpaid  attaches  such  a salary  as  would  obviate  those  difficulties  ? — It  appears 
to  me  that  the  additional  expense  would  not  be  very  great  if  the  House  of 
Commons  would  make  provision  for  it. 

2448.  What  scale  of  salary  would  your  Lordship  think  it  fair  to  allow  under 
the  circumstances  ?— At  all  events,  I'would  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  junior  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office.  A sufficient  salary  to  enable  them  to 
lodge  themselves, 

2449.  Has 
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2449.  Has  it  been  tbe  habit,  in  any  of  the  missions  in  which  you  have  taken  Right  Hon. 

a part,  for  tbe  diplomatic  body  to  be  lodged  at  tbe  public  expense? — There  Earl Cowfcy,  o.c.s. 

are  at  Paris  two  paid  attaches,  lodged  in  the  embassy  chancery  buildings  at  the  

public  expense.  My  private  secretary  is  also  lodged,  but  within  the  house.  30  May  1861. 
At  Constantinople  all  the  attaches  are  lodged. 

2450.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  apply  that  generally  ? — Yes,  I think  it 
might  be  done. 

2451.  Is  there  any  alteration  that  your  Lordship  is  aware  of  in  the  general 
social  position  or  character  of  the  service  performed  by  an  attachd  from  what  it 
was  when  you  first  entered  the  service  ? — No,  I do  not  see  any. 

2452.  Was  not  an  attache  formerly  considered  as  a person  going  into  the 
service  more  for  its  social  advantages  than  .with  the  serious  intention  of  follow- 
ing it  as  a profession  ? — I can  hardly  say  that  from  my  own  experience.  My 
father  was  in  diplomacy,,  and  I have  heard  him,  in  talldng  of  his  younger  days, 
say  that  such  was  the  case  then.  I entered  the  service  at  the  time  when  Mr. 

Canning  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he,  I believe,  was  the  first 
Secretary  who  appointed  all  the  attaches  himself.  I think,  before  his  time,  it 
was  very  much  left  to  the  ambassador,  or  chief  of  a mission,  to  select  his  own 
attach6s. 

2453.  Have  you  ever  known  a case  in  which  a minister  tried  to  exercise  or 
did  exercise  a veto  upon  the  appointment  of  any  attach^  ? — No. 

2454.  Have  you  ever  known  a case  in  which  the  consent  of  a minister  has  - 
been  asked  before  an  attach^  was  appointed? — Yes  ; for  instance,  since  I have 
been  at  Paris,  more  than  once  I have  been  asked  whether  such  and  such  a 
person  would  be  agreeable  to  me,  and  this  has  been  the  case  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  paid  attaches. 

2455.  Then  some  consideration  is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  a minister? — It  depends 
very  much  upon  the  person  who  may  be  Secretary  of  State. 

2456.  Will  you  state,  with  regard  to  the  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  whether 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  follow  the  French  system,  and  call  the  latter 
second  and  third  secretaries  r — Yes. 

2457.  Will  your  Lordship  state  your  reasons  for  thinking  so? — First,  I have 
found  that  other  Governments  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  title  and  rank  of 
secretary  to  persons  fulfilling  precisely  the  same  duties  as  those  fulfilled  by  our 
attachds,  whereby  the  latter  are  placed  in  society  in  an  inferior  position : 
secondly,  as  a diplomatist’s  service,  in  respect  to  his  pension,  only  dates  from 
his  receiving  the  Queen’s  Commission,  which  is  not  given  bdow  the  rank  of 
Secretary,  the  earlier  he  receives  that  Commission  the  better  are  his  retiring 
prospects. 

2458.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  Lordship’s  experience  that  a minister  is  at  all 
consulted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  any  persons 
who  have  been  in  his  services  ? — As.  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  never.  I have 
myself  more  than  once,  when  I thought  one  of  my  attaches  had  been  passed 
over,  recommended  him  as  a fit  person  for  promotion,  but  I have  never  been 
consulted. 

2459.  It  is  not  the  habit  in  any  way  to  refer  to  the  head  of  a mission  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  conduct  or  abilities  of  any  person  employed  under  him  are 
satisfactory  or  not  ? — So  far  as  I am  aware,  it  is  not ; personally,  I have  never 
been  consulted. 

2460.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  such  an  opinion  should  be 
asked  for? — Yes. 

2461.  In  your  letter  of  tbe  18th  December  1860,  you  say,  “ For  instance, 
were  a chief  obliged  by  his  instructions  to  furnish  a half-yearly  report  to  the 
Foreign  Office  as  to  his  satisfaction  with  his  subordinates,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
hint  from  him,  when  necessary,  respecting  any  irregulaiity  or  carelessness  he 
may  remark,  would  carry  greater  weight  with  it  than  when,  as  now,  the  only 
remedy  he  has  is  in  a spontaneous  complaint  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
penalty  would  be  certain  were  the  warning  to  be  neglected”? — Yes,  I would 
prefer  that  to  being  asked  at  the  moment  a young  man  was  about  to  be  pro- 
moted, whether  in  my  opinion,  he  was  deserving  of  promotion.  I would  rather 
send  in  a half-ye^ly  report  of  the  general  conduct  of  an  attach^  than  that  it 
should  rest  to  a certain  extent  with  me,  whether  he  should  be  promoted  or  not. 

2462.  Would  you  wish  this  report  to  be  confidential? — No;  I can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  be, 

0.47.  E E 2 • 2463,  Might 
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Right  Hon.  2463.  Might  not  such  a system  incur  the  suspicion  of  its  having  a tendency 
Jarl  Cowley,  g.c.b,  to  favouritism  ? — As  far  as  I could,  I have  guarded  against  that  by  adding  to 

the  observations  which  you  have  quoted  “ nor  would  there  be  any  danger  of  an 

30  May  i86i.  abuse  of  this  half-yearly  report,  since  any  party  considering  himself  wronged 
by  it,  would  have  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

2464.  I see  that  your  Lordship  is  very  express  upon  the  advisability  of  not 
leaving  the  younger  members  of  the  service  too  long  in  the  same  place  ? — Yes. 

2465.  What  disadvantages  have  you  found  to  result  from  that  ? — In  the  first 
place,  I think,  that  it  is  very  advisable  that  young  men  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  different  courts,  and  particularly  the  larger  courts  where  the 
business  is  more  important,  and  where  they  have  greater  opportunities  of 
instructing  themselves  in  the  duties  of  their  profession.  Again,  where  a young 
man  remains  long  in  the  same  place  he  is  apt,  particularly  if  the  capital  where 
he  resides,  is  a small  one,  to  get  heedless,  and  to  fall  too  much  into  the  habits 
of  the  place. 

2466.  Is  your  Lordship  of  opinion  that  a familiar  use  of  the  French  language 
is  very  important  to  them  ?— It  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

2467.  Have  you  found,  in  your  experience,  disadvantages  to  result  from  the 
want  of  that  accomplishment  in  the  young  men  of  this  country  ? — Yes,  formerly. 
But  latterly  young  men  are  so  much  better  educated,  with  regard  to  foreign 
languages,  that  few  come  abroad  deficient  in  a-  knowledge  of  French.  All  my 

, attaches  now  in  Paris  speak  and  write  the  French  language  perfectly. 

2468.  Have  you  found  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  young  men  who  have 
come  to  you,  even  as  unpaid  attaches,  have  been  masters  of  the  French 
language? — Yes,  and  I have  been  very  much  struck  by  it. 

2469.  Was  it  not  so  before  the  examinations  were  introduced  r — No ; I have 
known  young  men  come  abroad  without  knowing  anything  of  French  at  all ; 
it  was  so  when  1 first  entered  the  diplomatic  service. 

2470.  Upon  that  point,  you  consider  the  results  of  the  examinations  have 
been  very  satisfactory  ? — There  cannot  be  a doubt  of  it. 

247].  As  to  other  matters  have  you  found  that  tiie  system  of  examination 
has  tended  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  the  young  men  ? — No ; I should  not 
say  that. 

2472.  You  would  apply  the  remark  only  to  an  improvement  in  languages? 
— ^Yes,  I do  not  see  in  any  other  way  that  the  service  has  gained. 

2473.  Mr.  FitzGerald!]  Do  you  not  find  even  among  those  who  are  not 
called  upon  to  submit  themselves  to  an  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, that  a knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  very  common,  and 
which  a few  years  ago  you  would  not  have  expected  to  find? — Yes. 

2474.  Therefore,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  a change  of  feel- 
ing, and  an  improvement  in  the  education  of  young  men  as  to  the  fact,  of  the 
establishment  of  a system  of  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? 
— I can  hardly  speak  to  that. 

2475.  But  you  do  find  that  there  is  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  French, 
language  even  among  those  who  are  not  called  upon  to  submit  to  an  examin- 
ation, which  shows,  does  it  not,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a change  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  as  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  French? — 
I presume  so. 

2476.  Mr.  Layard.]  Have  you  found  that  the  same  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  English  composition ? — No;  I think  that  under  the  old  system,  they 
were  quite  as  competent  in  that  respect  as  they  are  now ; I do  not  observe  that 
the  system  of  examination  has  done  any  good  in  that  way. 

2477.  Chairman.]  Your  Lordship  has  expressed  an.  opinion  in  one  of  your 
letters  in  favour  of  a complete  amalgamation  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  the 
diplomatic  service ; will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee,  first 
of  all,  what  advantages  you  think  would  result  from  that  amalgamation  ; and 
secondly,  by  what  means  you  think  it  might  be  effected  ?— With  regard  to  the 
advantages  to  a young  man  who  now  enters  the  diplomatic  service  and  goes 
abroad,  and  probably  remains  abroad  more  or  less,  during  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  I think  chat  if  he  came  to  England,  or  was  obliged  to  come  to  England  from, 
time  to  time,  it  would  give  him  an  insight  into  English  society,  English  views, 
and  English  habits,  of  which  he  is  deprived  by  living  so  much  abroad.  Again, 
it  is  only  in  the  larger  missions  that  a young  man  can  gain  any  knowledge  of 
questions  of  importance ; but  were  he  to  be  employed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
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Foreign  Office  he  would  hare  greater  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  necessai-y 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  learn  the  way  in  which  the  business 
of  a large  office  is  conducted. 

2478.  In  what  manner  do  you  think  an  amalgamation  might  be  effected  ? — I 
think  it  might  begin  with  the  junior  members,  both  of  the  service  at  home,  and 
of  the  service  abroad. 

2479.  V^ould  you  extend  it  to  the  senior  branches  of  the  profession  ? — Jf  I 
found  that  the  system  worked  well,  certainly  ; but  I know  that  there  is  a great 
objection  to  it  in  the  Foreign  Office  ; and  never  having  myself  been  employed 
there,  I cannot  so  well  judge  what  the  results  might  be  ; lout  I am  of  opinion  that 
if  it  could  be  made  to  work,  great  benefit  must  result  from  complete  amalgama- 
tion. It  must  be  an  advantage  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office 
to  go  abroad  from  time  to  time,  and  to  see  someting  of  foreign  countries  and 
customs. 

2480.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  only  able  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  from  the  diplomatic  side  of  the  question?— Yes. 

2481.  You  hardly  consider  yourself  competent  to  say  whether  such  a 
system  would  work  injuriously  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No. 

24.82.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  far  such  an  amalgamation  is  carried 
out  in  the  French  service  ? — There  is  no  precise  rule  about  it ; it  depentls  entirely 
upon  the  minister.  Young  men  are  brought  home,  and  they  work  in  the  Foreign 
Office  for  some  time,  and  are  then  sent  abroad  again  ; but  there  . is  no  general 
rule. 

2483.  Mr.  FitzGerald.1  Is  that  the  case  among  quite  the  juniors,  or  those 
who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  the  service? — It  applies  both  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other. 

2484.  Chairman.']  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  exchange  of  the 
services  is  obligatory  ? — Certainly  it  is. 

2485.  And  you  know  the  instances  of  it  to  be  frequent  ? — Frequent,  perhaps, 
is  too  much  to  say;  but  it  is  done  when  convenient ; for  instance,  when  Count 
Walewski  came  home  to  take  the  post  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  he  brought 
with  him  almost  all  the  attaches  that  he  had  here,  and  put  ^em  into  the  Foreign 
Office  as  his  own  working  cabinet. 

2486.  I see  that  the  number  of  attaches  in  the  French  service  has  been,  by 
a recent  regulation,  limited? — Yes. 

2487.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  advisable? — Yes,  I think  there  should  be  at 
every  embassy,  and  at  every  mission,  a certain  number  of  officers  appointed, 
and  that  the  general  staff  of  the  service  should  not  be  increased  beyond  that 
number. 

. 2488.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience,  that  the  present  ordinary  staff  of 
embassies,  or  missions,  is  sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  work  they  have  to 
perform,  and  on  the  other  that  it  is  not  too  large  ?— As  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  I should  say  that  it  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small ; but  then  I 
speak  with  reference  to  the  embassies  of  Paris,  and  Constantinople,  and  the 
Hague,  and  to  the  missions  at  Frankfort  and  Stuttgard.  I cannot  answer  with 
respect  to  .any  others. 

2489.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  at  the  small  missions  to  retain  the 
number  that  is  now  employed  there  ? — I suppose  generally  in  the  small  missions 
that  there  is  a secretary  of  legation  and  one  attach^ ; I do  not  think  that  that  is 
too  much,  for,  if  the  minister  or  the  secretary  of  legation  wants  to  go  away  for  a 
time  be  must  be  replaced  by  some  one.  Such  appointment  might  be  temporary, 
no  doubt.  In  those  small  missions  there  is  never  work  for  above  one  person. 

2490.  Then  if  there  is  a minister,  a secretary,  and  an  attach^  there  are  three 
persons  to  do  the  work  of  one  ? — I mean  the  minister  and  one  other. 

2491.  Mr.  Layard.]  There  is  generally  an  unpaid  attach^,  in  addition,  is 
there  not? — I believe  that  there  are  very  few  paid  attaches  in  the  small 
missions. 

2492.  Chairman!]  In  the  present  condition  of  the  Paris  embassy,  is  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  there  quite  competent  to  do  the  work  ? — Certainly. 

2493.  Is  there  not  occasionally  very  great  pressure  put  upon  the  gentlemen 
there  by  the  work  of  the  office  ? — There  may  be  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  seldom 
beyond  that ; there  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  half-dozen  young  men, 
who  are  generally  there,  cannot  get  through  perfectly  well. 

2494.  What  are  the  regular  office  hours  at  Paris  ? — There  are  no  regular 
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Right  Hon.  office  hours;  there  is  a certain  amount  of  cm-rent  business  to  be  done,  which 
Earl  Cowley,  q.c.b.  ^^0  young  gentlemen  take  among  themselves  to  do  in  the  way  and  at  tlie  hours 
most  convenient  to  them.  I seldom  occupy  them  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

30  May  1861.  2405.  Are  you  compelled  to  do  any  work  on  the  Sundays  ?— Very  often. 

2496.  On  what  account?— It  happens  constantly  tiiata  messenger  will  arrive 

on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  I am  obliged  to  send  him  on  again  in  the  evening, 
and  that  makes  me  work  on  a Sunday,  much  more  than  I like,  or  than  I wish 
should  be  the  case ; hut  I cannot  help  it.  ^ ^ ^ r, 

2497.  Do  you  regard  Sunday  as  a regular  working  day  m the  otface  ?— Cer- 
tainly not,  unless  thete  is  a necessity  for  it.  , , , 

2498.  Has  that  necessity  become  so  much  a custom  that  the  work  on  a 
Sunday  is  anything  like  so  great  as  it  is  on  any  other  day  of  the  week?  I 
think  not ; the  gentlemen  divide  the  general  work  of  the  chancery  as  is  most 
convenient  to  themselves.  I never  interfere  with  that ; the  attaches  are  not 
obliged,  for  instance,  to  come  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  do  the  work  if  it 
is  more  convenient  for  them  to  come  at  12 ; it  rests  with  them  to  do  it  as  they 
please : and  if  they  choose  to  work  on  the  Sunday,  it  is  entirely  for  their 
convenience,  and  not  for  mine,  unless  a messenger  happens  to  be  going  on  the 
Sunday,  and  1 am  obliged  to  employ  him. 

2499.  Is  the  work  distributed  among  the  attaches  by  the  head  of  the  office? 
Yes,  I believe  so ; either  by  the  secretary  of  embassy,  or  by  the  first  paid 

2500.  Your  Lordship  has  stated  in  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  December, 
that  you  think  some  considerable  hardships  at  present  arise  out  of  the  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  diplomatic  persons  ; 
you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  you  consider  those  hardships  to  be  r — 

I think  that  an  ambassador  or  minister  should  have,  either  every  year  or  ’every 
two  years,  a certain  leave  of  absence  accorded  to  him,  without  being  deprived 
of  any  part  of  his  salary  during  that  time ; for  when  he  goes  away  only  for  a 
short  period,  he  is  subject  to  nearly  the  same  expenses  as  if  he  was  resident  at 
his  post.  U e cannot  conveniently  get  rid  of  his  servants,  nor  of  his  horses,  nor 
of  his  carriages.  He  is  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  home  and  back,  and  to  other  expenses.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
great  many  ministers  who  would  come  home  under  other  circumstances,  remain 
at  their  posts  for  a longer  time  than  I think  is  advantageous  to  them  or  to  the 
public  service. 

2501.  Would  you  propose,  then,  that  a minister  should  retain  the  whole  of 
his  salary  when  only  absent  in  the  way  you  have  suggested?— Yes,  I think  he 
ouglR  to  be  allowed,  every  year  or  every  two  years,  a limited  leave  of  absence, 
without  loss  of  salary ; after  which,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  the  judge.  I should  make  no  objection 
to  the  retention  of  the  whole  of  his.  salary  until  he  returned  to  his  post. 

2502.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  leave  which  your  Lordship  thinks  should 

be  granted? — I think  a month  or  six  weeks,  without  including  the  time  occupied 
in  the  journies  home  and  back.  ^ 

2.503.  Mr.  Hope.']  Do  you  think  that  should  be  granted  every  year?; — I would 
leave  that  very  much  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ; hut  I think  that  a month  every 
year  would  not  be  too  much ; and  even  if  it  were  a month  or  six  weeks,  every 
two  years,  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  service. 

2.504.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  whether  that  custom  prevails  in  foreign 
diplomatic  services  ? — In  France,  chiefs  of  missions  are  allowed  15  days  leave  of 
absence  every  year,  without  any  deduction  being  made  from  their  salaries,  and 
then  aftei-wards  they  are  subjected  to  certain  rules  and  regulations  as  in  our 
own  service ; but,  in  fact,  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  minister,  who  can,  if  he 
chooses,  allow  them  to  come  home  without  depriving  them  of  any  part  of  their 
salaries,  and  that  often  happens  in  the  French  service. 

2505.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  claind  on  the  part  of  the  charg6- 
d’ affaires  for  any  portion  of  the  salary  ? — I am  rather  diffi^dent  about  giving  an 
opinion  upon  that,  for  1 do  not  know  how  far  it  might  accord  with  the  general 
ideas  of  secretaries ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  were  certain  when  they 
reached  the  rank  of  minister,  they  would  have  a month  or  six  weeks  leave 
without  being  deprived  of  any  part  of  their  salary,  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
exchange  the  chance  of  the  few  hundred  pounds  which  they  may  get  now,  for 
the  certainty  of  having  the  other  great  advantage  at  a later  period. 

2506.  You 
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2506.  You  think  that  one  advantage  would  compensate  for  the  other  dis-  Jlight  Hon. 
advantage  ? — Ves ; and  more  than  compensate,  for,  under  present  circumstances,  Cowley,  g.c.b. 

a great  many  ministers  who  would  go  home,  do  not  do  it,  because  they  cannot  ! 

afford  it,  and  therefore  the  secretary  profits  nothing  in  a pecuniary  point  of 

view,  while  he  loses  at  the  same  time  the  opportunities  of  bringing  himself  into 
notice,  winch  the  absence  of  his  chief  would  afford  him. 

2507.  The  result  in  general  is  an  enforced  absence  from  this  country? — No 
doubt  of  it ; I speak  not  only  from  my  own  experience,  but  also  from  what  I 
have  heard. 

2508.  You  believe  that  many  ministers  would  return  to  England,  and  derive 
advantage  from  it,  if  they  had  the  means  of  doing  it  ? — There  cannot,  I think, 
be  a doubt  of  it. 

2509.  You  do  not  think  that  the  privilege  would  be  likely  to  be  abused? — It 
could  not  be  abused  if  it  is  limited ; and  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  send  the  minister  back,  or  to  deprive  him  of  his  salary  if  he  does 
not  go  back. 

2510.  Referring  to  the  various  diplomatic  offices  which  your  Lordship  has 
filled,  have  you  anything  to  state  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  salaries 
to  cover  the  necessary  expenses?— It  is  a question  upon  which  I would  much 
rather  not  touch  ; I think  it  is  a question  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
country  to  decide  what  they  choose  to  give  to  their  ministers  and  ambassadors. 

2511.  Mr.  Hope.']  Would  your  Lordship  object  to  state,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
and  not  as  a matter  of  complaint,  whether  or  not  you  have  found  that  the 
salaries  given  to  you  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  your  expenses  ? — I have  no 
objection  to  answer  the  question,  if  you  wish  to  know.  I do  not  suppose  that 
since  I have  been  at  Paris  I have  spent,  in  any  one  year,  less  than  13,000?. ; 
and  when  I say  that  for  the  first  four  years  1 was  there  I received  but  8,000?., 
and  now  receive  but  10,000  ?.,  with  deductions,  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  judge 
whether  those  salaries  were  sufficient. 

2512.  Chairman.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether,  in  the  present 
condition  and  relation  of  the  services,  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  very  highest  offices  should  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  men  possessing 
considerable  private  fortune  r — I am  persuaded  that  all  spend  more  than  their 
salaries. 

2513.  Mx.  Lapard.]  You  could  not  hold  the  position  at  Paris  which  you 
now  hold  upon  the-  salary  which  you  receive  ? — No ; it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible. 

2514.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Or  to  maintain  the  position  there  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  requisite  ? — Impossible. 

2515.  Mr.  Layard.]  Was  the  salary  paid  to  you  as  minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  mission  there  ? — At  the  time  I 
was  there,  I think  it  was } but  I believe  that  everything  has  greatly  increased 
in  price  since  that  time. 

2516.  Was  it  sufficient  also  at  Frankfort? — That  was  a special  mission,  for 
which  the  expenses  were  paid.  It  was  under  peculiar  circumstances  that  I went 
there  in  the  year  1848,  when  there  was  an  attempt  to  create  a German  empire ; 
and  when  1 think  that  the  expenses  were  greater  than  at  ordinary  times ; my 
expenses  were  about  4,000?.  a year,  and  the  salary  would  have  been  3,200?.,  if 
I recollect  rightly. 

2517.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  stated  that,  according  to  the  present  scale  of 
remuneration  allowed  to  a person  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  is 
really  worse  off,  the  higher  he  rises? — I think  so ; because  a youth  can  always 
make  his  way  upon  300/-  or  400?.  a year ; but  I think  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
minister,  in  any  place,  to  live  upon  the  lowest  salary  which  is  given  now,  about 
2,000  ?. ; from  which  the  income  tax  is  deducted  and  the  agency  which  he  has 
to  pay  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

25  j 8.  Mr.  Layard.]  What  are  the  total  deductions,  including  the  income  tax, 
the  Foreign  Office  agency,  and  other  extra  expenses ; how  much  per  cent,  r — 

That  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  income  tax. 

2519.  Take  it  as  it  stands  at  the  present  moment? — I should  mention  that 
I am  obliged  to  count  as  a necessary  expense  in  Paris,  a private  secretary,  in 
addition  to  the  deductions  for  income  tax  and  the  Foreign  Office  agency. 

2520.  Upon  the  whole,  does  it  amount  to  a deduction  of  10  per  cent,  from 
your  salary? — Not  so  much  as  that. 
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Right  Hon.  2.V2J.  Chairman.']  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  reason  why  the  salary,  for 
Earl  Cowley,  o.c.b.  instance,  at  Paris  should  not  be  paid  in  the  same  way  as  the  salaries^  of  other 

public  servants  in  this  country  ?— I have  never  understood  why  they  should  not 

30  May  1861.  be;  but  I have  been  told  within  the  last  few  days,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
diplomatic  salaries  being  paid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a Treasury  warrant,  which  it  requires  some  days  to  procure ; but  then  I 
think  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  paid  within  five  or  six  days 

after  the  quarter  is  due.  . s xy  t , u , . 

2.522.  But  it  is  not  paid,  is  it,  within  that  time  r— No ; i should  say  that  it 
is  generally  paid  from  a month  to  six  weeks  afterwards. 

2523.  What  is  the  present  ai-rangement  as  to  the  payment  of  extraordinaries? 
—Since  the  month  of  February  last,  we  h<ave  been  allowed  to  draw  money  in 
advance  every  month ; for  Paris,  it  is  300  /.  the  first  month,  300 1.  the  second 
month,  and  400 1.  the  third  month  of  each  quarter. 

2524.  Have  you  suffered  inconvenience  at  different  times  from  having  had  to 
advance  considerable  sums  of  money? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I have. 

2525.  What  are  the  usual  extraordinaries  that  are  allowed  at  Paris? — The 
expenses  of  postage,  of  telegrams  and  extra  messengers.  There  are  a certain 
number  of  servants  and  messengers  allowed,  and  25i)l.  a quarter  for  lighting 
and  heating  the  buildings ; then  there  is  the  chaplain’s  salary  and  the  librarian’s- 
salary;  those  are  included  in  the  extraordinaries  at  Paris. 

•2520.  Does  the  lighting  and  heating  include  the  whole  house,  and  the 
portion  of  the  chancery  where  the  paid  attaches  live  ? — Yes ; but  it  does  not 
cover  the  expense.  , ^ 

2527.  You  say  that  there  is  a fixed  sum  allowed  ? — Yes,  250/,  a quarter. 

2523!  Then  you  do  not  charge  tbe  expenses  actually  incurred  ? — No;  there 
is  a fixed  allowance  made  for  them. 

2529  Why  does  not  that  allowance  cover  the  expenses?— I cannot  tell  you 
why,  except  that  lighting  and  heating  is  excessively  dear.  The  expense  was  so- 
great  that  the  Foreign  Office  agreed  some  years  ago  to  allow  1,000/.  a year 

towards  it.  . -m 

2530.  But  that  allowance  does  not  cover  the  expense .'  JNo. 

2531.  Mr.  Layard!}  Have  you  not.  until  very  recently,  had  to  advance  the 
salaries  of  the  chaplain  and  librarian  out  of  your  own  funds!— Yes;  but  that 
has  been  done  away  with  since  permission  has  been  given  to  draw  money  in 
advance. 

2532.  Chairman.]  What  position  does  the  librarian  occupy  at  Paris?— He 
has  to  keep  the  archives  in  order ; to  register  all  the  despatches  that  come  and 
go  ; to  be  ready  witb  any  papers  which  the  ambassador  may  want ; to  make 
memorandums  upon  any  subject  of  which  a pr6cis  is  wanted,  and  to  perform 
general  business  of  that  kind.  Until  recently,  he  was  also  charged  with  the 
passport  department,  but  since  the  abolition  of  passports  in  France  that  duty 
has  ceased.  The  present  librarian  acts  also  as  my  private  secretary. 

2533.  Does  he  perform  very  much  the  same  duties  as  those  which  are  per- 
formed by  the  chancellor  of  a foreign  legation  ? — Hardly  so,  because  the  chan- 
cellor of  a foreign  legation  has  many  notarial  duties  to  perform ; and  the  librarian 
has  nothing  of  that  kind  to  do. 

2534.  Do  you  tbinV  there  ^vouId  be  an  advantage  in  having  at  all  consiaer- 
able  missions,  some  permanent  officer  to  perform  those  duties ; notarial  duties, 
and  other  matters,  of  no  diplomatic  importance? — Yes,  in  places  where  there 
is  a great  influx  of  British  subjects. 

2535.  Some  complaints  have  been  made  that  there  is  a want  of  some  per- 
manent officer  who  could  take  care  of  the  archives  of  a rnission  when  there  is 
nobody  present,  and  who  would  he  of  great  use  to  a Minister  newly  arrived,, 
and  would  place  him  au  courant  with  the  practical  affairs  of  the  place  ? Yes ; 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  I proposed  the  nomination  of  a librarian  at  Paris. 
I found  that  from  the  constant  change  of  attaches,  and  particularly  of  the  upper 
attaches  by  promotion,  when  a question  presented  itself  suddenly  there  was  c^ten 
nobody  there  competent  to  give  me  any  information  upon  the  subject.  This 
was  so  inconvenient  that  I proposed  the  establishment  of  a librarian,  who,  for 
a fixed  salary,  should  engage  to  remain  in  Paris,  without  looking  to  promotion, 
and  would  be  therefore  always  at  hand  to  give  any  information  that  was  neces- 
sary, and  to  perform  the  other  duties  I have  already  described. 

2536.  Do 
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2536.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  combine  that  office  with  Right  Hon. 
consular  duties  ? — Althous^h  such  was  my  own  proposition  originally,  I very  Coxeley,  q.c.b. 
much  doubt,  from  the  experience  which  1 have  had  since  of  the  working  of  the  oMa  1861 
librarian’s  department,  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  ^ *' 

2537-  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  that  there  should  »be  some 
such  pei'manent officer  at  every  important  mission? — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  at  every  mission. 

2538.  But  at  eveiy  large  mission? — ^Yes,  for  instance,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Vienna,  and  at  Berlin,  1 think  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  have  an 
officer  of  the  kind. 

2539.  Has  your  Lordship  been  in  the  habit  of  having  a private  secretary  ? — 

Yes.  At  Paris  one  who  is  paid  by  myself ; but  when  1 was  at  Frankfort,  and 
when  I was  in  charge  at  Constantinople,  one  of  the  attaches  always  acted  as 
my  private  secretary;  but  the  business  is  so  much  heavier  at  Paris  that  I could 
not  require  any  of  the  attaches  to  undertake  to  attend  to  it. 

2540.  Would  you  object  to  a system  by  which  one  attach^  was  taken  from 
his  regular  duties  to  act  as  private  secretary,  just  as  a Foreign  Office  clerk  is 
selected  to  become  the  private  secretary  of  the  Minister  of  State,  and  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government? — The  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
necessarily  a clerk  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  I should  not  object  to  the  system 
you  suggest  if  the  salary  is  paid  by  Government,  and  not,  as  now,  by  the 
ambassador. 

2541.  Might  not  the  choice  be  left  to  the  head  of  the  mission,  and  the 
payment,  nevertheless,  in  some  degree  come  from  himself  ? — Do  you  mean 
that  it  should  be  left  to  him  to  select  from  the  general  service,  or  from  among 
the  attcah^s  under  him  ? 

2542.  From  the  attaches  under  him? — No;  I think  that  it  would  he  a 
hard  thing  upon  an  ambassador  or  minister  to  force  him  to  make  a selection 
from  the  three  or  four  persons  under  him,  if  he  had  to  pay  the  individual  so 
-selected. 

2543.  Do  you  think  that  any  disadvantage  might  result  from  a private  secre- 
tary being  employed  who  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  service  ?— No, 

I do  not  think  so ; but  it  has  always  been  the  custom,  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  request  the  Secretarj^  of  State  to  give  him  the  title  of  attach^,  and  it 
is  sometimes  done. 


2544.  Mr.  Zai/ard.]  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  attaches  should  be  changed 
frequently,  and  moved  from  place  to  place  ? — Yes. 

2545.  Do  you  think  that  when  attaches  are  sent  upon  the  public  service,  their 
travelling  expenses  should  be  paid?  — Yes,  and  I have  stated  as  much  in  my 
reports.  I think  that  when  they  are  first  sent  upon  the  public  service,  the 
expenses  of  their  journeys  ought  to  be  paid ; and  that  when  they  are  changed, 
and  moved  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  public  service,  the  expenses  of 
those  journeys  ought  to  be  paid. 

2546.  A witness  has  stated  in  answer  to  the  question,  “ Did  you  have  your 
Sundays  (at  Paris)  free? — No,  we  had  no  Sunday;  that  was  generally  the  day 
of  our  hardest  work.”  And  to  the  question,  “ Could  that  have  been  avoided,  do 
you  think  ? — It  might  have  been  avoided  to  a very  great  extent,  I think ; having 
a great  deal  of  busi  ness  to  do  on  the  Sunday,  it  became  a regular  business  day ; 
but  a great  deal  of  the  business  was  such  as  might  have  been  done  on  the 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  or  on. any  other  day;”  does  your  Lordship 
concur  in  these  statements  ? — Certainly  not,  and  I am  astonished  to  hear  it. 
As  I stated  before,  I do  not  interfere  with  the  common  current  business  of  the 
embassy ; but  I leave  it  to  the  gentlemen  to  do  it  in  the  way  that  is  most  con- 
venient and  agreeable  to  themselves.  If,  then,  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  I 
am  the  cause  of  work  being  done  on  Sundays  that  might  be_  deferred  to  week 
days,  I deny  it  most  positively.  There  certainly  have  been  times,  for  instance, 
during  the  Crimean  War,  when  there  was  no  holiday  on  a Sunday. 

2547.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  attaches  should  as  much  as  possible  go 

into  the  society  in  the  place  to  which  they  reside  ?— Yes.  # 

2548.  The  same  witness  stated,  1 certainly  think  that  the  amount  of  work 
that  we  had  to  do  in  the  Chancery  (at  Paris)  interfered  very  much  with  our  going 
into  society,  particularly  the  uncertainty  of  the  hours  ; we  used  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  our  addresses  at  night,  and  were  very  often  sent  for ; we  used  to  be  kept 
in  the  Chancery  till  after  seven  o’clock,  which  is  the  hour  of  dining,  or  half-past 
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Right  Hon.  six  at  Paris,  so  that  tve  were  not  iu  a very  advantageous  position  with  regard  to 
’Em!  Cowley,  a.c.-B.  entering  into  society.”  Is  such  the  case  at  Paris  ? — ^The  rule  is  this,  audit 
is  simply  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  arrival  of  telegraphic  despatches 
30  May  1B61.  cipher,  which  may  be  of  great  importance,  and  must  therefore  be  deciphered 
immediately.  One  gentleman  is  obliged  every  night  to  leave  bis  name  with 
the  porter,  and  to  say  where  he  is  to  be  found.  1 see  that  the  witness  states, 

We  used  to  be  obliged  to  leave  our  addresses  at  night,  and  were  very 
often  sent  for;*’  that  is  not  exactly  the  case.  One  only  was  obliged  to  leave 
bis  address.  Then  he  says,  “ We  used  to  be  kept  in  the  Chancery  till  after 
seven  o’clock that  is  true,  for  half-past  seven  is  the  hour  at  which  the  mail 
train  leaves  Paris ; and  therefore  it  may  very  likely  have  happened  that  he 
would  be  writing  up  to  the  last  moment  before  the  messenger  s departure ; but 
how  that  was  to  interfere  with  going  into  society,  I cannot  understand.  It 
never  interfered  with  my  dining  out. 

254  9.  The  same  witness  stated  that  the  attaches  were  worked  harder  at  Paris 
than  in  the  Foreign  Office ; do  you  concur  in  that  statement  ? — No  ; as  far  as 
I know  anything  about  the  Foreign  Office,  I should  say,  certainly  not ; but  the 
business  of  the  embassy  is  not  so  regular,  as  that  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
therefore  not  so  convenient. 

2550.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  at  the  Paris  Embassy  is  not  greater  than  _ 
should  be  fairly  imposed  upon  the  gentlemen  composing  that  Embassy  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  I do  not  suppose  that  iu 
ordinary  times  the  general  average  of  work,  is  much  beyond  three  hours  a day. 

2.551.  With  regard  to  introductions  to  society  at  Paris,  do  you  introduce  your 
attaches  to  the  society  there  generally? — No,  I cannot  say  that ; I believe  the 
general  rule  is  that  the  ambassador’s  card  is  sent  round  to  the  Ministers  and 
great  officers  of  State,  and  to  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers,  with  the 
card  of  the  attach^  who  has  arrived,  but  nothing  more  is  done, 

2552.  Paris  is  different  in  this  respect,  is  it  not,  from  other  capitals  ?— Yes ; 
the  society  in  Paris  is  very  large ; I do  not  see  how  an  ambassador  could  attempt 
to  introduce  young  men  into  it.  In  smaller  places  it  is  quite  different,  and 
you  could  introduce  them  to  those  persons  who  receive  and  entertain. 

2553.  Have  you,  upon  the  whole,  found  any  objection  on  the  part  of  young 
Englishmen  to  go  into  society  in  Paris  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I have ; but 
I think  that  they  live  much  more  with  the  English  who  are  resident  in  Paris ; 
that  is,  most  of  them  do  so ; I do  not  say  that  all  do. 

2554-  With  respect  to  members  of  the  embassy  dining  or  living  much  with  the 
ambassador,  is  not  Paris  also  on  a different  footing  from  other  capitals  ? — I believe 
that  latterly  there  has  been  a very  great  change  in  most  missions  and  embassies, 
and  that  attaches  do  not  dine  with  their  chiefs  so  much  as  they  used  to  do. 
When  I first  entered  the  service,  the  attaches  were,  as  a rule,  received  at  the  table 
of  the  minister  or  ambassador,  with  the  exception  of  Paris,  where  such  recep- 
tion was  limited  to  two  days  in  the  week,  which  were  then  ‘^the  courier  days.” 
The  attaches  dined  on  those  days  with  the  ambassador,  This  custom  was  pro- 
bably done  away  with  as  business  increased.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I fol- 
lowed exactly  what  I found  to  be  the  practice  when  I arrived  at  Paris.  The 
attaches  did  not  dine  at  the  ambassador’s  table  ; in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible, 
if  you  look  to  the  staff  that  is  employed  at  Paris.  The  ambassador  would  have 
to  provide  dinner  every  day  for  12  or  14  persons. 

2.5.55-  Was  there  not  a practice  of  giving  luncheons  on  fixed  days  at  the 
embassy  at  one  time  ?-«-Yes.  It  was  established,  I believe,  by  my  predecessor, 
in  the  place  of  dinners  on  messenger  days ; but  with  regard  to  that,  the  gentle- 
men themselves  begged  that  the  practice  might  be  discontinued. 

2556.  I believe  that  both  at  Frankfort  and  Constantinople  all  the  members 
of  your  mission  dined  with  you  every  day  ? — Yes,  always ; but  at  Paris  I fol- 
lowed the  practice  which  had  been  pursued  there  before  me. 

25.57-  How  many  persons  are  there  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Paris  r — There 
is  a secretary,  three  paid  attaches,  six  unpaid  attaches,  and  a military  and 
naval  officer,  making  together  12  persons. 

255S.  Besides  the  chaplain? — Yes. 

2.559*  I believe  it  was  lately  the  rule  in  French  missions,  that  the  head  of  the 
mission  had  either  to  provide  for  those  attached  to  his  mission,  or  had  to 
make  them  a pecuniary  allowance  instead ; has  any  alteration  taken  place 
in  respect,  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes,  very  lately.  Such  great  inconvenience 

resulted 
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resulted  from  it,  and  there  have  been  so  many  complaints,  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  give  compensation  to  the  secretaries  in  lieu  of  the  dinners  that  they  ] 
had,  and  of  the  lodgings  that  were  provided  for  them  in  the  house  of  their  chief. 

2560.  When  you  speak  of  the  secretaries,  you  mean,  I presume,  the  first, 
second,  and  third  secretaries? — Yes.  The  attaches  had  no  claim  to  this 
hospitality. 

25G1.  As  regards  travellers,  I presume  that  Paris  is  very  differently  situated 
from  other  cities  in  Europe  ? — Yes.  A great  number  of  strangers  visit  Paris, 
or  reside  there. 

2.562.  Do  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  an  ambassador  to  see  more  of  the 
society  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  than  that  of  his  own  country- 
men passing  through  as  travellers;  I mean  as  to  receiving  them  in  his  own 
house  ? — Certainly. 

2563.  When  we  hear  of  the  hospitality  that  should  be  exercised  by  the  head 
of  a mission,  that  means,  does  it  not,  hospitality  towards  persons  belonging  to 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited? — Yes,  I should  say  so ; but,  no  doubt, 
the  English  who  come  to  Paris  are  often  very  much  annoyed  and  augry  at 
proper  attention  not  being  paid  to  them,  as  they  think  ; but  one  must  put  up 
with  that ; that  cannot  be  helped. 

2564.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  position  of  Queen’s  rnessengers  as 
regards,  for  instance,  their  salaries  and  their  employment  ? — The  mode  of  pay- 
ing the  Queen’s  messengers  now  is  different  from  what  existed  formerly.  An 
alteration  was  made  some  two  years  ago,  with  a view  of  diminishing  the  expense 
of  the  messenger  service.  This  object  has  been  obtained,  though  in  a manner 
which  I think  is  open  to  objection. 

2565.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  not  suf&ciently  paid? — I do  not  say  that.  On 
the  contrary,  I consider  500 per  annum,  the  salary  now  given,  a fair  allowance, 
but  I venture  to  object  to  the  manner  in  which  that  allowance  is  secured. 
Under  the  old  system,  a messenger’s  emoluments  depended  in  a great  measure 
on  his  services  abroad.  The  more  he  was  abroad  the  more  he  received,  and 
therefore  he  was  always  anxious  for  foreign  service.  Under  the  new  regula- 
tions he  receives  a fixed  annual  salary ; and  consequently,  as  he  derives  no 
benefit  from  being  abroad,  he  had  much  rather  remain  at  home.  No  doubt  the 
old  scale  of  remuneration  required  modification,  it  having  been  calculated  with 
reference  to  a state  of  things  which  no  longei*  exists.  Still  I am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  more  advisable  to  have  so  framed  the  new  regulations, 
as  to  have  left  a messenger’s  emoluments  in  some  measure  dependent  on  his 
professional  exertions. 

• 2566.  Are  there  appointed  hours  at  the  Paris  Embassy  for  the  transaction  of 
business  with  travellers  ? — No ; but  as  there  are  two  paid  attaches  residing  in 
the  embassy,  one  or  other  of  them  is  always  to  be  found  in  case  of  any  pressing 
business. 

2567.  Do  you  think  tliat  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  travellers,  and  those  who  may  have  business  at  Paris,  that  they  are 
not  properly  attended  to  ? — Certainly  not ; nor,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
have  complaints  been  often  made. 

2568.  The  House  of  Commons,  I believe,  voted  a sum  of  money  some  time 
ago  for  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Paris ; have  those  repairs  been  carried  out  ? — 
No ; the  money  has  run  too  short. 

2560.  I believe  the  reception  rooms  arestiUin  an  incomplete  state? — That  is 
so  as  to  the  gi’eater  part  of  them. 

2570.  So  much  so  that  you  could  not  at  present  receive  on  a large  scale? — 
At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

2571.  C/iairman.]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  why  the  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  house  have  been  so  large  ? — It  is  like  all  old  houses  j ■ when  you  touch 
it  you  find  that  there  is  so  much  more  to  be  done  than  the  architect,  on  merely 
looking  over  th*e  house,  thought  would  be  necessary ; the  house  was  completely 
out  of  repair. 

2572.  Are  the  expenses  considerably  above  the  estimate  ?-^The  estimate  was 
i 9,200  Z. ; and  I suppose  that  the  house  cannot  be  furnished  under  4,000?.  or 
5,600?.  more. 

2573.  Mr.  Zaj/an/.]  So  that,  in  fact,  at  the  present  time,  you  are  precluded 
from  entertaining  as  you  could  wish?— Yes,  quite  so  ; the  lower  apartment  is 
useless. 
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25-4.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  keep  up  the  post  of  the  Oriental  Secre- 
■ tary  at  Constantinople i— Much,  I think,  must  depend  upon  circumstances; 
when  you  can  find  a man  who  is  capable  of  being  Oriental  Secretary,  I 
should  say  it  is  advisable  ; if  you  could  find  such  a man  as  Mr.  Allison  was, 
no  doubt  then  the  advantages  are  great ; but  I can  see  no  advantage  in 
appointing  a man  to  be  Oriental  Secretary,  unless  he  is  a master  of  the  Oriental 
languages. 

2575.  Therefore  you  would  consider  it  an  exceptional  place,  to  be  given  only 
a man  eminently  qualified  for  it  ? — Yes. 

2576.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  Germany;  have  you  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  retaining  our  ministers  at  the  small  German 

courts  1 Yes  ; and  I have  no  doubt  as  to  the  usefulness  and  advisability  of 

retaining  them.  In  the  first  place,  any  man,  who  has  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open, 
can  always  furnish  interesting  information  from  those  courts ; then  again,  1 have 
a very  strong  feeling  that  England  ought  to  be  represented  abroad  like  other 
great  powers,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  be  in  an  inferior  position  in  foreign  courts; 
again,  valuable  acquaintance  may  be  made  in  those  small  courts.  At  Stuttgard, 
for  instance,  where  1 resided  for  many  years,  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Count 
Buo,  Prince  Gortschalorf,  Baron  Brunow : of  Baron  Mayendorff  and  others, 
who'have  distinguished  themselves  since.  This  is  a minor  reason ; but,  taking  it 
into  account  with  others,  I think  it  shows  the  usefulness  of  the  small  missions. 
Then  what  would  y.ou  save  by  their  abolition?  Jf  you  did  away  lyith  the 
'missions,  you  must  annex  those  courts  to  others,  and  you  must  either  increase 
the  salary  of  the  minister  at  the  other  courts,  or  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
whenever  he  goes  from  one  to  the  other ; and  I do  not  see  that  you  would  gain 
much. 

2577.  Mr.  Uaixkey?\  What  is  tim  position  of  the  chaplain  at  Paris,  and  what 
are  his  duties  ? — His  duties  are  to  perform  Divine  service  at  the  embassy ; to 
celebrate  marriages  between  British  subjects ; and  he  may  make  himself  very 
useful  among  the  poorer  classes  who  reside  in  Paris,  if  he  takes  pains  to  do  so. 

2578.  Is  he  paid  by  the  Government? — Yes. 

2579.  What  salary  does  he  receive  ? — I think  it  is  300 1.  a year. 

2580.  Has  he  any  public  duty  to  perform  out  of  the  embassy  ?— No. 

2581.  Formerly,  I believe,  the  chapel  in  the  embassy  was  considered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  public  ? — Yes,  it  was ; Bishop  Lascombe,  who  had  the  chaplaincy 
at  the  embassy,  asked  permission  of  the  Government  to  build  the  chapel  that 
now  exists  in  the  Rue  D’Aguessean,  and  to  make  it  public,  receiving  money  for 
the  sittings,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  building,  and  to  keep  it  up. 

2582.  At  present  the  room  that  is  used  for  the  chapel,  at  the  embassy,  is 
considered  strictly  private,  is  it  not,  and  confined  to  the  ambassador’s  family  ? 
— It  is  so,  and  it  has  been  a great  question  with  me,  whether,  or  not,  I should 
throw  open  one  of  the  large  rooms  so  as  to  admit  the  poorer  classes ; if  I could 
be  certain  of  obtaining  them  I would  do  it  immediately.  The  reason  why  I 
have  not  given  to  the  service  a lai’ger  scope  is,  that  I have  been  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  emoluments  received  by  other  chapels  opened  in  Paris,  of 

' course  at  great  expense  to  the  proprietors,  by  admitting  people  to  the  embassy 
service  who  could  pay  for  their  seats  elsewhere ; if  I could  confine  the 
embassy  service  strictly  to  the  poorer  classes  I should  at  once  open  some  lai'ge 
room  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  it. 

2583.  Is  not  the  salary  paid  by  the  Government  intended  for  the  purpose  of 

affording  additional  church  accommodation  to  the  British  residents  at  Paris? — 
No,  it  is  not.  ' ' 

2584.  Is  that  the  case  at  any  other  Court  in  Europe,  where  there  is  an 
English  chapel  ? — I am  not  aware  that  at  any  other  Courts  in  Europe  there  are 
other  chapels,  besides  those  of  the  ambassadors  ; I know  of  none. 

258,5.  Is  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  Church  of  England  at  Paris 
sufficient  for  the  residents  there? — I believe  it  is  more  than  sufficient ; there 
are  three  large  chapels  opened  besides  several  rooms. 

2586.  ‘In  the  chapel  in  the  Rue  D’Aguesseau  ; 1 believe  all  the  seats  are  let  ? 
— I believe  so. 

2587.  So  that  the  poorer  English  in  Paris  have  no  accommodation  afforded 
to  them  by  the  British  Government  ?— No,  and  I have  very  often  con- 
sulted with  the  chaplain  upon  the  possibility  of  opening  a room,  so  that  the 
poorer  classes  might  he  admitted,  and  his  opinion  is  that  they  would  not  come ; 

and 
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and  it  would  probably  be  found  very  difficult,  to  exclude  some  and  to  admit 
others,  and  I think  it  would  be  found  that  the  richer  classes  would  come  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  their  seats,  and  not  the  poorer  classes. 

2.588.  A very  large  expenditure,  I believe,  has  taken  place  at  the  embassy 
house  in  Paris  since  your  Lordship  has  been  there  r — Yes. 

2589.  Are  the  repairs  or  alterations  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
now  completed? — No. 

2.590.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  amount  has  been  laid  out  upon  the  house  ? 
— No  ; but  I am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
by  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  house ; the  house  is  an 
old  one,  and  was  very  much  out  of  repair,  but  instead  of  putting  it  into  complete 
repair  once  for  all,  as  has  at  last  been  done,  partial  repairs  have  been  from 
time  to  time  resorted  to,  which  cost  money  without  obviating  the  necessity  of 
eventual  complete  restoration. 

2591 . Has  that  mismanagement  been  owing  entirely  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London? — No  ; it  has  been  owing  rather  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

2592.  But  the  Board  of  Works  have  no  power  to  attend  to  any  directions 
except  those  proceeding  from  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Or  rather  proceeding  from 
the  Treasury. 

2593.  But  still  all  the  directions  are  given,  are  they  not,  by  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London? — No;  the  orders  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Works;  they 
send  one  of  their  own  officers  over  to  Paris  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  to 
make  his  report  as  to  the  state  of  the  house,  and  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

2594.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Treasury  would  authorise  or  direct  any  ex- 
penditure unless  it  were  allowed  by  the  Foreign  Office? — I think  it  is  between 
the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Treasury ; and  that  the  matter  does  not  depend 
on  the  Foreign  Office.  Generally  speaking,  if  I have  a letter  to  send  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  I send  it  under  a flying  seal  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

■2595.  Do  you  think  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  no  cognizance  whatever  of 
the  expenditure  which  goes  on  in  Paris  ? — I suppose  they  must  have ; but  it  is 
settled  between  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Treasury. 

2596.  But  a recommendation  as  to  certain  repairs  mi^t  originate,  must  it 
not,  from  the  Foreign  Office? — ^es. 

2597.  Then  the  Foreign  Office  does  suggest  or  does  recommend  that  certain 
alterations  should  be  made? — It  is  not  exactly  so.  When  I went  to  Paris  I 
made  a report  upon  the  state  of  the  house  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  foreign 
Office  sent  it  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Board  of  Works  sent  an  officer 
over  to  Paris  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  house,  and  he  made  his  report 


to  the  Board  of  Works.  ..r  j r 

2.598.  And  not  through  the  embassy  at  all? — No,  directly  to  the  Board  ot 

2599.  Lord  Clawl  Hamilton.']  It  was  not  made  to  the  Foreign  Office?— No. 

These  were,  I think,  three  estimates  of  difl'erent  gradations  of  repair  made ; 
the  medium  was  adopted.  , 

2600.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  any  particulars  at 

all  as  to  the  amount  that  has  been  laid  out  upon  the  house  in  Paris  ?— Since  I 
have  been  in  Paris,  I think,  it  is  something  like  27,000/.  _ 

260 1 . Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Was  there  not  some  extensive  drainage  caiTied 
out  besides,  before  you  went  there  r — Not  that  I know  of. 

2602.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Do  you  think  that  the  repairs  that  were  necessary  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  in  a more  economical  manner  if  they  had  been  done 
in  the  usual  way  in  which  houses  are  repaired  in  Paris,  by  a Paris  builder  . 
Latterly  a Paris  architect  has  been  employed. 

2603.  How  long  since  was  that?— The  last  estimate  was  prepared  by  a Pans 
architect,  two  years  ago,  and  the  works  have  been  executed  under  his 

directions.  , . , • n ' •* 

2604.  Do  you  think  that  the  money  has  been  laid  out  as  economically  as  it 

ought  to  have  been?— I think  it  would  ha™  been  better  had  the  house  ori- 
ginally been  put  into  a complete  state  of  repair.  _ 

■->605.  Do  you  not  thiuk  that  it  would  be  a better  arrangement  for  the  minister 
to  communicate  with  the  Foreign  Ofhce,  and  to  take  upon  himself  some  respon- 
sibility. and  to  assist  the  Foreign  Office  in  determining  what  ought  to  be  iaiu 
out  upon  the  ambassador’s  house'— The  house  is  under  the  management  ot 
tuc  Board  ot  Works,  and  1 do  not  suppose  that  the  Board  ot  vVorks  would  take 
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Right  Hon.  my  word  for  the  necessity  of  repairs,  for  which  a vote  must  be  asked  of  the 
Earl  CmXeif,  o.c.b-  House  of  Commons.  But  I am  of  opinion  that  an  English  architect  is  not  a 

good  authority  to  consult  as  to  the  necessities  of  an  ambassador’s  house  in 

30  May  1861.  Paris. 

2606.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  plan  of  sending  over  an  Englishman  to 
report  leads  to  an  unnecessary  expense  ? — On  the  contrary,  an  Englishman 
not  knowing  the  mode  of  living  in  Paris,  and  the  general  magnificence  of  the 
houses  and  furniture,  is  inclined  to  be  too  economical. 

2607.  Then  it  leads  to  an  unwise  system  of  attempting  to  effect  economy? — 
No ; but  it  leads  to  the  ambassador’s  house  being  less  handsomely  fitted  up 
and  furnished  than  the  generality  of  houses  in  Paris.  1 think  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  a man  upon  the  spot ; to  try  to  find  the  most  honest  architect 
in  Paris,  and  put  the  matter  into  his  hands  : I think  that  I should  make  the 
ambassador  more  responsible  than  he  is.  When  I first  went  to  Paris,  I found 
there  a man  who  was  charged  with  keeping  the  house  in  repair,  and  the 
ambassador  had  no  control  over  him  or  his  bills. 

2608.  Mr.  Layard^  Is  it  the  fact  that  that  man  receiving  a regular  annual 
sum  is  supposed  never  to  have  done  anything  like  the  amount  of  work  that  he 
chai-ged  for  ? — I believe  so. 

260Q.  The  same  system  which  you  have  just  described  existed,  I believe, 
at  Constantinople  with  regard  to  the  building  of  the  house  there  ? — I believe  so. 

2610.  Mr.  Hope.']  I suppose  tbe  course  is  this,  that  the  Foreign  Office  is 
merely  the  medium  of  communication  between  you  and  the  Board  of  Works  ? 
— Hardly  so,  for  although  I made  my  representations  respecting  the  state  of 
tbe  house  to  the  Foreign  Office,  subsequent  communications  were  carried  on 
directly  with  the  Board  of  Works,  or  with  the  officer  sent  by  the  latter  to 
Paris.  But  since  the  employment  of  a French  architect,  communications  have 
been  carried  on  partly  through  the  Foreign  Office,  and  partly  through  the 
Board’s  own  agent. 

261 1 . The  Board  of  Works  treated  it,  I suppose,  as  they  they  do  a public 
office  in  England,  not  allowing  anyone  else  to  interfere  ? — Exactly ; I must, 
at  the  same  time  say,  that  the  ai’chitect  who  was  sent  out,  was  directed  to  ask 
my  opinion,  and  my  wishes,  and  he  always  did  so.  He  reported  then  directly 
what  his  own  opinion  was  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  his  opinion  was 
generally  adopted. 

2612.  The  final  decision  rests  always  with  the  Board  of  Works,  does  it  not? 
— Yes. 

2613.  Mr.  Hankcy.'\  Does  the  same  rule  apply  to  furniture  ? — Yes. 

2614.  Is  the  furniture  all  paid  for  by  the  Government? — Yes;  but  the 
furniture  is  so  scanty,  that  I have  a considerable  quantity  of  my  own ; there  is 
very  little  ornamental  furniture  in  the  house. 

261.5.  No  glasses? — Yes;  but  there  is  a want  of  ornamental  furniture. 
The  ornamental  portion  of  tlie  furniture  is  chiefly  mine. 

2616.  Then  the  house  is  not  furnished  by  the  Government  in  such  a manner 
as  would  enable  the  ambassador  to  live  in  it? — He  must,  I think,  have  some 
furniture  of  his  own,  in  addition  to  that  belonging  to  the  house. 

2617.  Is  there  any  plate  provided? — Yes;  there  is  a handsome  service  of 
plate. 

2618.  Is  that  kept  in  repair  by  the  Government? — Yes. 

261 9.  Do  the  same  remarks  apply  to  any  other  article,  such  as  china? — No ; 
to  nothing  else. 

2620.  Or  glass  ? — No. 

2621.  Mr.  Layurd.']  Do  j ou  know  what  the  cost  of  the  house  at  Constanti- 
nople was  ? — No  ; I know  that  when  I left  Constantinople  it  had  then  cost  some- 
thing like  30,000  1. 

2622.  Was  the  ambassador  consulted  as  to  the  details  of  the  house? — I 
believe  not. 

•2623.  Was  it  a convenient  and  suitable  house ? — It  was  not  nearly  finished 
when  I left  Constantinople.  I did  not  like  what  I saw  of  it.  I thought  it  a 
mistake  to  send  a London  architect  to  build  a house  at  Constantinople. 

262:1.  Then  the  house  was  not  built  by  a man  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
requisites  .of  the  climate,  or  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  place  ? — No. 

262,^.  Lord  C/a«d  Hamiltm.']  Who  saw  the  plans;  were  they  at  the  Board 
of  Works  here? — I do  not  know;  but  I believe  that  they  all  came  from  the 

Board 
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Board  of  Works,  or  that  they  were  sent  over  and  submitted,  and  approved  of  Right  Hod. 
by  the  Board  ; I remember  the  signature  on  the  plans.  Earl  Cowley,  g.c 

2626.  With  respect  to  this  absence  of  furniture;  has  an  official  application  T 

ever  been  made  for  such  furniture  as  you  thought  requisite  for  the*residence  30  May  18  1. 
of  an  ambassador? — Yes,  but  not  for  ornamental  furniture. 

2627.  Those  have  been  provided? — The  sum  voted  is  already  expended  in 
repairs. 

2628.  Objectionable  as  you  tliink  the  present  system,  is  it  not  a great  im-  • 
provement  upon  the  system  which  had  existed  before,  namely,  that  some  person 
used  to  order  things  without  the  ambassador  knowing  anything  about  it  t — 

Yes ; it  is  so. 

2629.  Could  the  ambassador  then  order  repairs  to  be  done? — No. 

2630.  Do  you  know  what  process  they  went  through ; for  instance,  would 
the  ambassador  call  upon  that  person  to  make  repairs,  and  would  he  say  that 
he  would  not  execute  them? — Yes;  he  would  say  that  he  had  no  funds,  and 
must  report  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

2631.  Did  he  receive  a certain  regular  contract  price  for  keeping  up  the 
house  ? — I think  he  received  a regular  salary,  but  I am  not  quite  certain. 

2632.  If  your  Lordship  left  the  embassy  at  Paris,  would  you  have  to  sell  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ornamental  furniture  in  the  house,  as  being  your 
Lordship’s  own  pi'operty  ? — I must  either  sell  it  or  take  it  away. 

2633.  And  that,  the  in-coming  minister  would  necessarily  have  to  supply  at 
a very  considerable  expense  ? — Yes ; I bought  a certain  quantity  of  my  prede- 
cessor’s ornamental  furniture ; there  was  not  much  of  it,  and  I happened  to  have 
some  of  my  own. 

2634.  Did  you  receive  any  allowance  from  the  Government  ? — None  for  this 
object. 

2635.  So  that  a new  minister  would  have  to  spend  a considerable  sum  of 
money  on  going  into  the  house  at  Paris,  without  receiving  any  allowance  for 
that  purpose  from  the  G overnment  ? — Certainly ; whatever  he  chose  to  buy,  he 
must  buy  on  his  own  account. 

2636.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.'^  Are  you  aware  that  at  Constantinople  there  is  an 
officer  now  similar  to  the  one  that  you  said  was  at  Paris  when  you  went  there 
first  ? — Yes,  I am  told  so. 

2G37.  Axe.you  aware  that  the  ambassador  there  cannot  have  anything  done, 
even  so  insignificant  as  the  repair  of  a poker  or  a window,  without  the  authority 
of  that  man  ? — 1 believe  so. 

2638.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  What  would  he  the  rent  of  such  a house  as  that 
whi<ih  you  occupy  at  Paris  Unfurnished  ?— It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  such  a house.  Since  I have  been  in  Paris, 
a Russian  ambassador  and  an  Austrian  ambassador  have  arrived,  and  neither  of 
them  could  find  a house  suited  to  their  position. 

2639.  But  from  your  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  things  in  Park,  cannot  you 
form  a tolerable  clear  notion  of  what  might  have  to  be  paid  for  so  large  a house 
as  that?— I should  think  from  2,500  1.  to  3,000  L a year,  unfurnished. 

2640.  What  portion  of  the  year  does  your  Lordship  pass  in  Paris  ? — I have  a 
house  in  the  country,  to  which  I generally  go  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  August, 
and  where  I remain  until  November  or  December;  but  it  is  within  easy  reach 
of  Paris.  I am  as  much  or  more  in  Paris  than  I am  in  the  country. 

2641.  Does  a very  large  portion  of  that  considerable  sum  which  you  men- 
tioned go  to  keeping  up  your  house  in  the  country  ?— No.  Whether  I live  in 
Paris  or  whether  X live  in  the  country,  the  expenses  are  pretty  much  the  same ; 

I do  not'  calculate  in  the  sum  I have  mentioned  anything  of  an  extraordinary 

nature.  i i r 

2642.  Mr.  Hope.]  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisamlity  01  an 
exchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  English  feelings  and  English  ideas ; I presume  you  would 
like  a young  man  to  start  in  life  with  a good  English  education  ? — Certainly. 

2643.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  introduction  of  young  men  into  society. 

I presume  I need  not  ask  you  whether  your  time  at  Paris  is  so  fully  occupied 
that  you  can  attend  to  very  little  but  your  own  business  ?— That  is  very  much 
the  case.  Besides,  the  hours  at  Paris  are  so  late  that  I cannot  myself  go  much 
into  society.  . . , 

2644.  With  reference  to  the  increase  of  expense,  is  it  the  result  of  your 
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experience  that  there  has  been  a very  great  increase  in  the  expense  of  living 
throughout  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  last  20  years  ? — There  cannot 
be  a doubt  of  it.  As  to  those  places  where  I have  been,  I can  answer  for  it, 
and  1 have  heard  the  same  from  others  who  have  been  at  other  places. 

2645.  1 am  not  mistaken,  1 think,  in  saying  that  the  prices  in  Paris  have 
increased  in  as  grCiit  a ratio  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Continent  ? — I should  say 
in  a greater  ratio. 

2646.  How  far  do  you  think  it  necessary  for  a man  in  your  position  to  enter- 
tain -and  receive,  as  a matter  affecting  his  diplomatic  position,  and  not  merely 
for  the  plesuiure  of  society  ?— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  a man  enter- 
tains the  better  his  position  becomes.  I do  not  wish  to  lay  too  great  a stress 
upon  it ; but  I think  as  between  two  men,  the  one  entertaining  a great  deal  and 
the  other  not,  the  one  who  did  entertain  would  have  great  advantages  over  the 
one  who  did  not,  particularly  with  regard  to  dinners. 

2647.  1 suppose,  likewise,  that  great  public  entertainments  are  occasionally 
necessary,  when,  perhaps,  the  Court  are  concerned?— Yes. 

3648.  Chairman.~\  Do  you  not  receive  occasionally  sums  of  money  for  those 
entertainments? — It  used  to  be  so  in  foimer  days,  but  it  is  the  case  no  longer, 
except  under  special  circumstances,  when  the  Secretary  of  State’s  sanction  hs& 
been  obtained  previously. 

2O49.  Have  you  not,  of  late  years,  ever  received  any  sum  of  money  for  such 
entertainments  r —I  never  made  any  application  ; but  on  one  occasion,  before 
my  salary  was  raised,  some  assistance  was  given  me. 

2650.  Did  you  receive  anything  especially  for  the  entertainment  of  Her 
Majesty  during  her  residence  in  Paris  ? — No. 

2651 . Mr.  Layard.]  Wlien  you  received  the  Emperor,  was  anything  paid  by 
the  Government  towards  the  expenses  of  the  fete  ?— No,  except  on  the  occasion 
I have  already  mentioned. 

2652.  Sir  Minto  Farqukar.]  Does  not  the  Treasury  pay  for  illuminations  on 
public  occasions? — ^Yes ; that  goes  into  the  Extraordinary  Account. 

2653.  Mr.  ffope.']  As  far  as  your  experience  or  knowledge  goes,  is  it  not  the 
case  that,  in  foreign  services,  especially  in  the  Russian,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
French,  presents  are  made  ? — I cannot  answer  positively,  but  I believe  so. 

2654.  But  have  you  any  doubt  that  they  do  receive  gratuities  ?— No ; I 
believe  they  do  ; I may  almost  say  that  1 know  it. 

2655.  A question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  importance  of  having  persons  in 
the  position  of  ambassadors  at  particular  courts ; and  the  distinction  was  stated 
to  be  that  an  ambassador  has  a right  of  per.sonal  access  to  the  Sovereign,  which 
does  not  belong  to  a mere  minister.  Is  it  your  experience  that  that  privilege 
is  a very  important  one  to  possess  ? — Yes. 

2656.  And  that  it  would  justify  the  maintenance  or  creation  of  embassies  under 
particular  circumstances  ? —That  I cannot  answer  for,  because  I do  not  know  how 
far,  for  instance  at  St-  Petersburg  or  at  Vienna,  the  Emperor  might  choose  to 
receive  a foreign  ambassador  ; I do  not  believe  that  it  is  obligatoryto  do  so. 

2657.  As  far  as  your  own  experience  goes,  howtver,  you  can  speak  to  the 
importance  of  it  r— Yes,  certainly. 

2658.  A question  has  also  been  raised,  partly  before  this  Committee,  and 
still  more  out  of  it,  as  to  whether  the  rapid  means  of  communication  now  esta- 
blished by  railway  and  telegraph  does  not  render  the  transaction  of  diplomatic 
business  more  easy;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  work  might  be  done  by  the  Foreign 
Office  maintaining  a mere  clerk  or  agent,  to  transact  the  business  under  its 
own  direction,  without  having  to  pay  high  salaries  to  diplomatic  agents : how 
far  does  that  consist  with"  your  experience  ? — In  ray  humble  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  compensate  for  the  communications  that  one  has  directly  with 
a minister,  or  with  the  Sovereign. 

2659.  opposite  opinion  has  also  been  expressed,  viz.  that  the  effect  of 
the  telegraphic  means  of  communication  is  rather  to  make  work  than  to  lessen 
it ; do  you  agree  in  that  view  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2660.  You  have  held  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Paris  under  several  different 
English  Ministries  of  different  complexions,  and  you  have  carried  on,  I believe, 
a great  deal  of  your  business  by  private  correspondence  with  all  of  them  ? — A 
great  deal. 

2661.  Have  you  found  any  difficulties  arise  from  a change  of  Ministry,  in 

consequence 
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consequence  of  losing  the  thread  of  the  private  correspondence  ? — No,  cer-  Right  Hon', 
tainly  not.  Earl  Comle^,  o.c  J'/ 

2662.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  the  mode  of  communication  by  private 

correspondence  is  not  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  public  despatches  ? — 3°  ^*7 

Certainly  it  is  not,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  between 

Paris  and  London  without  a great  deal  of  private  correspondence. 

2663.  T believe  that  it  disappears  from  the  office  with  the  Minister? — Yes. 

2664.  But  it  is  so  managed,  that  what  is  important  is  embodied  in  a public 
despatch  ? — Always. 

2665.  Therefore,  the  objection  to  what  is  called  secret  diplomacy  you  do  not 
think  holds  good? — There  is  no  secret  diplomacy,  properly  so  called. 

2666.  As  to  the  publication  of  despatches,  have  you  ever  found  yourself  in- 
convenienced by  the  publication  of  your  despatches  ? — No,  I canuot  say  that 
I have. 

2667.  Do  you  think  that  it  creates  any  difficulty  as  to  obtaining  information  ? 

— Yes ; perhaps  not  so  much  in  Paris,  but  in  Germany,  1 think,  that  it  must 
constantly  interfere  with  our  obtaining  information,  and  with  that  confidence 
which  a foreign  minister  would  be  ready  to  repose  in  an  English  diplomatist  if 
he  was  certain  that  it  would  not  be  made  use  of  publicly. 

2668.  Is  there  any  difference  roade  as  to  publishing  your  despatches  if  you 
state  them  to  be  confidential,  or  should  you  consider  yourself  ill-used  if  they 
were  published  in  such  a case  ? — No,  everything  in  the  form  of  a despatch  I 
consider  to  be  open  to  publication. 

2669.  Mr.  Lai/ard.]  Is  the  sum  of  money  which  is  now  allowed  for  extra- 
ordinaries  sufficient  to  cover  your  disbursements  in  Paris? — Yes,  I think  so ; 
but  if  I exceeded  it  it  would  be  made  up  to  me. 

2670.  Ckah-man.']  “Would  the  extraordinaries  include  any  expense  that  might 
be  incuiTed  in  consequence  of  your  residence  in  the  country  ? — To  a certain 
extent ; generally  speaking  one  of  the  chancery  messengers  comes  down  with 
the  despatches  and  letters  that  arrive  on  the  days  when  I am  in  the  country ; 
but  I should  say  that  that  expense  would  not  amount  to  20 1.  per  annum 
altogether. 

2671.  Mr.  Layard.'\  At  Constantinople  is  it  not  almost  necessary  that  the 
ambassador  should  pass  a certain  portion  of  the  year  in  the  country  ? — It  is 
quite  necessary. 

2672.  Sir  Minto  Farquliar.']  At  what  age  do  you  think  an  attach^  ought  to 
be  sent  out  from  this  country? — Not  under  20. 

2673.  Would  you  prefer  him  if  he  had  taken  a degree  at  a university? — I 
do  not  consider  that  at  all  necessary  j I have  had  under  me  those  who  have 
been  at  universities,  and  those  who  have  not,  and  I do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  advantage  to  be  observed  either  one  way  or  the  other.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  young  man  himself ; I do  not  think  that  the  circum- 
stance of  taking  a degree  at  a university  makes  abetter  attach^. 

2674.  Mr.  Hope7\  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  a young  man  going  . 
abroad,  say  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  20,  with  a good  knowledge  of  French,  as 
to  reading  and  writing  it,  wotdd  acquire  a power  of  speaking  it  pretty  readily 
tliere  ? — 1 presume  that  if  he  has  a good  knowledge  of  it,  he  will  be  soon 
able  to  speak  it  after  his  arrival.  All  those  who  have  joined  me  lately  have 
spoken  French  very  well. 

2675.  Mr.  Layard^]  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  precise  and  defined 
duties  of  a secretary  of  legation  or  embassy  ? — H e replaces  the  ambassador 
when  he  goes  away.  At  other  times  I think  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 
chancery,  and  generally  responsible  for  the  business  done  there. 

2676.  But  do  you  not  think  that  he  should  lia\  e definite  duties  to  perform, 
like  any  other  member  of  the  embassy? — Yes,  and  those  definite  duties  should 
be  the  superintendence  of  the  business. 

2677.  And  he  should  be  informed,  should  he  not,  of  all  that  is  going  on,  so 
that  w'hen  the  ambassador  does  leave,  he  could  be  able  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness in  bis  absence? — Yes,  that  is  most  essential. 

2678.  Is  it,  in  your  Lordship’s  opinion,  advisable,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
employ  persons  in  the  chancery,  or  in  the  embassy,  who  are  not  officially, 
attached  to  it  ? — No  ; that,  I think,  is  very  objectionable. 

2679.  Chairman.'\  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  hope  of  any  economy 
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Eight  Hon.  being  effected  in  any  direction  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — I do  not  see  where 
retrenchment  is  possible. 

2680.  I understand  you  to  say  that,  neither  with  regard  to  a reduction  in  the 

30-May.  1861.  gtrength  of  the  service,  nor  in  the  number  of  places  where  persons  are  diplo- 

matically  employed,  do  you  see  any  prospect  of  economy  being  effected  ?— 
As  far  as  I know,  I should  say  not.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  service  in  a mission  where  there  is  a paid 
secretary  and  an  attachd. 


Mr.  George  Strachey,  calletl  in  ; and  Examined. 

mr.G,Straehey.  2681.  Chairman.]  WHAT  office  do  you  hold? -I  am  paid  attach^  at  the 
Hague. 

2682.  When  did  you  enter  the  servicer — In  February  1852,  as  unpaid  attach^ 
to  the  legation  at  St.  Petersburgh.  I served  then  until  the  beginning  of  the 
war ; after  that  I was  employed  temporarily  at  Hanover,  and  then  at  Turin. 

I was  appointed  paid  attache  at  Vienna,  and  have  since  served  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Stuttgart  and  tlie  Hague. 

26S3.  How  long  did  you  remain  unpaid?— I was  unpaid  for  a little  over 
t.he  space  of  four  years. 

2684.  Is  that  about  the  average  time  during  which  persons  remain  unpaid  ? 
— Yes ; it  is  about  the  average  according  to  the  system  upon  which  promotion 
is  conducted  now ; it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  the  average  was,  because 
people  remained  for  8,  10,  12,  or  14  yeai«  without  payment;  but  the  present 
system  of  promotion  is  on  a different  plan,  and  I think  that  between  four 
and  five  years  is  about  the  average  time,  although  at  present  the  movement  will 
be  somewhat  slower. 

2685.  For  what  reason? — Because  there  has  been  a general  stoppage  of 
advancement,  on  account  of  the  cessation  of  two  missions  in  Italy;  so’ that 
those  gentlemen  who  might  have  been  looking  forward  to  their  promotion  about 
this  time  will  naturally  not  obtain  it  so  soon. 

268.D.  Whth  regard  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  do  you  agree  wth  the  opinion 
that  has  been  expressed  before  this  Committee,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
attach  some  salary  to  the  office  which  they  hold? — I am  rather  inclined  to 
dissent  from  such  an  opinion.  I have  natural!}'  had  opportunities  of  learning 
the  feelings  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  and  I think  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
have  a very  small  desire  to  receive  a salary,  although  there  may  be  diference 
of  opinion  upon  the  subject ; but  the  objection  which  I will  venture  to  submit 
is  tbis, — that  as  the  rate  of  pay,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  profession, 
is-:  so  very  low,  and  as  it  is  so  impossible  for  men  to  live  suitably  on  the 
present  salaries,  it  is  unfair  that  men  should  be  induced  to  come  into  the  service 
under  the  notion  that  they  are  entering  a career  whose  pay  is  likely  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that,  if  attaches  were 
paid  on  first  entering  diplomacy,  they  would,  from  not  considering  what 
^ey  have  to  meet  hereafter,  be  tempted  to  enter  the  career  without  having 
any  means  of  their  own.  I have  known  so  many  instances  of  even  careful 
persons  getting  into  debt,  and  having  to  struggle  through  difficulties  which, 
embarrassed  them,  if  not  for  life,  at  least  for  many  years,  that  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  a system  introduced  that  would  lead  to  false  encouragement  on 
this  score. 

2687.  Would  not  such  a salary  as  would  be  given  to  a young  man  going  into 
a public  office  be  so  entirely  inadequate  to  keep  him  in  comfort,  that  it  would 
be  at  once  understood  that  an  additional  allowance  to  him  from  his  family  would 
he  requisite  ? — I am  inclined  to  think  not.  I have  been  asked  by  persons  with 
sons  or  brothers  anxious  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service ; and  I have  found, 
when  they  have  had  the  matter  fully  explained  to  them — that  it  is  almost  abso- 
lutely certain. that  a young  man  entering  the  profession  will  remain  four  or  five 
years  without  any  pay— those  persons  have,  immediately  said,  “That  is  quite 
sufficient  to  decide  the  matter.  1 could  allow  something ; I could  allow,  perhaps, 
100/.  or  150:/.  a year,  hut  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to.  supply  the  whole 
amount  that  would  be  required,  and  enable  my  relative  to  live  like  a gentleman, 
in.  a foreign  country.”  . 

2688.  Has 
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y688.  Has  there  been  any  change  of  late  years  in  the  relations  existing  Mr.  G.  5#rcc%. 
between  the  heads  of  missions  and  the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomatic  service? 

— I am  inchned  to  think  that  there  has  been  in  some  respects.  Of  course  in  3o  May  1861. 

giving  an  opinion  upon  this  point,  I can  only  be  guided  by  notions  derive-d  from 

• comparing  the  accounts  that  I have  received  from  persons  who  have  now  risen 

to  a certain  point  in  the  profession  with  the  impressions . which  float  about 

amongst  men  of  my  own  standing.  My  own  personal  impressions  would  not 

lead  me  to  make  any  particular  remarks  upon  this  head ; but  I cannot  say  that 

that  would  be  the  impression  to  be  derived  from  the  junior  members  of  the 

profession  generally.  For  instance,  as  to  one  matter,  which  is  of  the  greatest 

importance  to  an  attach^,  since  his  eating  and  drinking  will  be,  if  not  furnished 

him  gratis,  a very  important  part  of  his  expenses  at  any  mission , I believe  there 

is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  hospitality  of  chiefs  has  very  much  changed  for 

the  worse,  as  far  as  the  attaches  are  concerned.  It  is  not  near  so  common  now 

as  it  used  to  be  to  invite  them  to  dinner  every  day,  or  almost  every  day ; but  I 

think  that  this  is  quite  intelligible,  because,  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  of 

prices  on  the  Continent,  ranging  in  some  instances  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  Parliamentary  revision  of 

salaries,  it  is  clear  that  if  a minister  went  on  in  large  missions,  where  there  are 

three  or  four  hungry  and  thirsty  attaches,  inviting  them  all  to  dine  with  him 

every  day,  such  hospitality  would  make  too  great  a difference  in  his  expenses ; 

and  1 have  been  told  that  chiefs  of  missions  have  stated  that  it  is  impossible  for 

them  to  maintain  the  traditional  practice,  and  they  exercise  hospitality  to  the 

extent  that  their  purse  admits.  1 believe  it  is  more  from  these  circumstances 

than  from  any  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  chiefs:  1 do  not,  however, 

hesitate  to  say  that  a change  has  taken  place,  and  so  far  to  the  prejudice  of 

the  attaches. 

2689.  Did  you  undergo  any  examination  when  you  entered  the  Diplomatic 
Service  1 — No ; the  examinations  were  instituted  just  before  I was  appointed 
paid  attach^.  I passed  an  examination  on  my  promotion  as  paid  attache. 

2690.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  passing  that  examination? — As  it  hap- 
pened, not ; although  it  certainly  seemed  to  me  an  unfair  arrangement,  because 
I had  to  pass  what  I may  call,  although  it  is  not  very  grammatical  to  say  so,  a 
retrospective  examination ; that  is  to  say,  an  arrangement  was  made  about  four 
years  after  I entered  the  service  that  all  attaches,  on  promotion,  should  be 
examined  in  the  languages  of  the  country  where  they  had  resided.  I naturally 
could  not  foresee,  in  1852,  that  an  examination  would  be  instituted  in  1856,  by 
which  I should  lose  my  promotion,  if  I did  not  study  the  Russian  language ; by 
chance  1 had  done  so,  and  was  enabled  to  pass  an  easy  examination  in  Russian ; 
but  I must  say  that  the  Commissioners  were  willing  to  make  every  allowance 
for  what  I have  stated,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  excuse  me,  only  that 
the  head  of  the  Commission  knew,  accidentally,  that  I was  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  Russian,  and  therefore  they  caused  me  to  be  examined  in  that 

- language. 

2691.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  examination? — I think 
that  the  examination,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a great  improvement ; but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me,  with  due  deference  to  a system  founded  on  necessity 
and  justice,  that  the  examination  fails  to  scrutinize  the  most  important  of  all  the 
qualities  which  a diplomatist  ought  to  possess ; the  present  examination  merely 
tests  the  industry  of  which  the  candidate  is  capable  for  a limited  time ; it  is 
scarcely  supposed  that  the  particular  subjects  which  he  masters  are  likely  to  he 
of  special  use  to  biTn  in  his  career ; but  it  is  assumed  that  if  a man  is  unable  to 
muster  a sufficient  amount  of  industry  and  diligence  to  pass  in  those  subjects, 
which  no  doubt  in  many  cases  are  acquired  by  mere  cram,  he  will,  at  no  future 
time,  be  likely  to  give  a minimum  of  zeal  and  attention  to  his  profession ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  examination  fails  to  test  the  existence  in  an  individual 
aspiring  to  the  diplomatic  career  of  those  qualities  which,  I think,  in  the  present 
state  of  diplomacy  and  European  society,  are  much  more  important  to  him 
than  the  mere  possession  of  any  special  educational  qualifications. 

2692.  What  are  the  qualifications  to  which  you  refer? — It  appears  to  me 
that  when  a man  is  launched  into  foreign  society,  he  to  a certain  extent  repre- 
sents the  better  classes  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs  : it  is  therefore  very 
essential  that  he  should  be  a person  who  in  feeling,  manners,  and  habits,  is 
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•what  we  call  a gentleman  : I cannot  define  more  exactly  what  I mean ; but  I 
trust  that  the  suggestion  will  be  intelligible  to  the  Committee.  I do  not  say  a 
" fine  ” gentleman,  but  a man  who  is  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  acquire  the  art  of 
personal  intercourse ; if  you  take  a person  with  genius  and  eloquence,  learning 
and  wisdom, — a man  like  Burke, — I think  that  nobody  who  knows  foreign 
society,  especially  the  phases  of  it  with  which  we  mix,  will  attempt  to  refute  me 
if  I say  that  such  a man  would  not,  at  present,  be  appreciated  or  liked,  either 
in  public  or  private  relations ; it  is  even  possible  that  he  will  be  far  less 
able  to  transact  the  common  business  in  which  we  are  concerned  than  a 
diplomatist  of  comparatively  ordinary  clay,  who  knows  how  to  find  footing  by 
the  exercise  of  moderation,  tact,  and  common  sense. 

2693.  Could  no  examination  be  devised  that  should  test  those  qualities? — 

I do  not  think  that  on  first  entrance  into  the  service  it  is  possible  to  test  them ; 
besides  a man  at  the  age  of  18  or  20  may  not  be  at  that  time  what  he  will 
make  himself  after  he  has  given  a little  attention  to  such  matters,  for,  after  all, 
those  qualities  may  be  developed  by  attention  to  the  points  I have  mentioned. 

I venture  to  think  that  the  first  appointment  should  not  be  final,  that  unpaid 
attaches  should  pass  a time  of  probation,  that  they  should  form  a sort  of  float- 
ing population  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service ; during  the  period,  say  of 
three  or  four  years,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  their  chiefs  to  observe  their  conduct 
generally,  as  to  how  they  behaved  in  the  legation,  and  as  to  whether  they 
had  succeeded  in  making  themselves  reasonably  useful  and  pleasant;  and  they 
might  report  whether  they  were  quarrelsome  or  not,  and  were  likely  to  gamble 
or  publicly  to  practise  other  objectionable  pastimes,  and  so  disgrace  the  legations 
to  which  they  might  hereafter  belong. 

2694.  Would  not  that  be  imposing  a very  painful  duty  upon  the  head  of  the 
mission  ? — I presume  that  all  public  men  ha%'e  painful  duties  of  that,  or  a 
similar  kind,  to  perform. 

2695.  Do  you  think  that  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  could  gene- 
rally be  tested  in  matters  of  that  kind? — I presume  that  the  object  of  the 
examination  would  not  be  to  institute  a test  that  would  be  pleasant  to  the  junipr 
members,  but  one  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service ; and 
I confess,  from  wbat  I know  of  chiefs  of  missions,  that  I think  their  reports 
would  be  perfectly  trustworthy.  At  present,  it  is  true  that  when  an  unpaid 
attache  or  a paid  attach^  leaves  a legation,  the  chief  very  constantly  writes 
to  the  Foreign  Office  a despatch,  drawn  up  in  terms  of  the  most  elaborate 
eulogy ; and  he  states  that  the  person  in  question  is  gifted  with  every  virtue  and 
talent  under  the  sun.  As  he  knows  that  no  serious  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  recommendation  which  he  makes,  he  treats  it  as  a matter  of  form,  which 
he  would  not  do  if  he  felt  that  he  was  fulfilling  a more  important  duty,  as  would 
be  the  case  under  the  system  that  I have  indicated. 

2696.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  promote  any  closer  interchange  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service?—!  think  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage, and  for  one  reason,  I think  that  in  many  instances,  where  public  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  unjust  appointments,  when  the  round  man  has  been  put 
into  the  square  place,  the  Foreign  Office  has  not  been  informed  exactly  of  the 
capacities  of  the  people  so  appointed.  I am  convinced  that  has  been  the  case, 
for  I have  heard  it  stated  that  such  and  such  a gentleman  is  a person  of  very 
small  ability,  and  quite  unfit  for  promotion  to  a post  of  responsibility  and 
importance,  when  certainly  it  was  notorious  amongst  us  of  the  service  that  the 
contrary  has  been  the  case ; in  the  same  way,  I have  heard  people  spoken  of  as 
people  fully  competent  to  discharge  every  duty,  and  we  were  certain  that  they 
were  not,  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  the  members  of  the 
service,  old  and  young,  this  has  often  been  the  case. 

2697.  Do  you  think  that,  apart  from  other  advantages,  the  temporary  intro- 
duction of  attaches  into  the  Foreign  Office  would  have  the  good  effect  of 
enabling  the  Foreign  Minister  to  know  something  about  them? — Decidedly. 
At  present,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  only,  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances,  is  acquainted  with  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service ; 
it  might  be  an  advantage  for  us  to  know  him  at  least  by  sight,  and  to  him  to 
learn  if  we  were  capable  machines. 

2698.  On  what  principle  is  the  promotion  of  attaches  now  conducted  ? — 
Perhaps  1 may  be  permitted,  in  order  to  make  my  answer  to  that  question  clear, 

to 
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to  say  how  it  was  before  the  year  1853,  i.e.,  before  Lord  Clarendon’s  first 
administration  of  foreign  affairs.  The  promotion  of  unpaid  attaches  was  regulated 
on  no  intelligible  principle  ; I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  all  Secretaries  of 
State  devoted  the  greatest  anxiety  and  care  to  finding  out  the  men  best 
fitted  by  ability  and  claims  for  the  posts  it  was  required  to  fill,  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  they  were  always  perfectly  unsuccessful  on  account  of 
deficient  information  or  from  other  causes ; for  instance,  I will  take  the  case 
of  two  men  of  equal  talents,  certainly  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
the  profession  : one  entered  the  service,  and  became  secretary  of  legation  after 
•six  years’ service,  and  the  other  after  between  17  and  18  years’ service ; those 
two  men  are  of  about  equal  capacity,  but  the  fortunes  have  been  very  different. 
The  man  who  was  not  the  most  fortunate  is  of  excellent  connexions,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  strongly  recommended  by  all  his  chiefs,  not  in  the  formal 
way  that  I lately  described,  but  because  he  had  rendered  great  services ; 
and  yet  he  was  passed  over,  however  much  occasion  there  was  that  he  should 
not  have  heen.  f think  that  there  were  some  17  or  18  juniors  passed  over 
his  head  consecutively,  and  this  instance  1 give  as  an  example  of  the  state  of 
things  that  formerly  existed.  When  Lord  Clai’endon  came  into  power  at  the 
■end  of  1852,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
who  naturally  must  always  have  great  weight  with  the  Minister  with  regard 
to  the  promotion  of  the  junior  members,  introduced  a radical  change,  which 
was  the  greatest  change  that  ever  was  introduced  into  the  service,  although, 
as  it  related  to  an  obscure  branch  of  the  administi-ation,  due  praise  has  never 
been  yet  paid  to  the  authors  of  it.  Lord  Clarendon  said  that  he  would  no 
longer  act  upon  that  wonderful  old  principle,  which  we  had  all  failed  to  under- 
stand, and  that  he  would  promote  all  the  attaches  in  rotation  with  this  small 
restriction,  that  a man  being  at  a post  was  promoted,  and  sent  somewhere  else, 
where  the  senior,  if  well  reported  of  by  his  chief,  and  if  not  too  hopelessly  a 
junior,  should  receive  promotion  then  and  there : to  give  the  Committee  an 
idea  of  how  faithfully  that  rule  was  adhered  to,  I may  mention  that  I entered 
the  service  in  February  1852,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  now 
the  first  paid  attachd  at  Paris,  and  the  other  the  first  paid  attach^  at  Madrid ; 
we  entered  the  service  on  the  same  day ; we  remained  four  years  unpaid, 
and  during  the  time  we  were  together  we  held  appointments  of  about  the 
same  importance  ; although  our  influence  was  unequal,  two  of  us  were  pro- 
moted on  the  same  day,  and  the  other  gentleman  received  his  promotion  the 
■day  after. 

2699.  Do  you  consider  tlie  present  system  of  promotion  quite  satisfactory  ? 

At  present’l  think  that  there  is  very  little  to  complain  of,  although  there 

may  be  still  a certain  amount  of  mild  favouritism  ; that  is  to  say,  if  there  are 
two  appointments  open,  it  is  natural  that  a certain  class  of  person  would  get 
the  good  appointment,  and  another  the  bad  one ; but  I cannot  say  that  1 feel 
itbere  is  any  danger,  except  from  the  occurrence  of  a reaction  which  I do  not 
foresee,  that  for  instance,  the  senior  paid  attach6  will  be  passed  over  for  long, 
and  not  made  secretary : i do  not  think  it  is  likely. 

2700.  In  your  opinion  could  any  modification  be  made  in  the  present  strength 
uf  the  diplomatic  body  ? — I presume  that  the  question  refers  to  the  number  of 
the  existing  legations. 

2701.  Ves? — On  that  point  I should  be  very  sorry  to  give  my  own  opinion, 
.for  my  experience  has  been  too  much  restricted ; but  I have  naturally  employed 
myself  in  considering  these  questions,  and  I think  that  I know  tolerably  well 
what  the  opinions  are  of  foreign  and  English  diplomatists  on  the  matter ; I 
think  it  is  generally  found  that  there  are,  for  instance,  some  courts  in  Germany 
where  a mission  is  superfluous,  and  where  there  is  no  business  which  could  not 
be  equally  well  transacted  by  a sort  of  vagrant  diplomacy,  which  might  move 
about  from  one  place  to  another.  For  instance,  the  minister  at  Frankfort  might, 
no  doubt,  be  conveniently  charged  with  the  duties  now  confided  to  separate 
legations.  I believe  it  is'not  necessary  to  give  any  more  details.  I think  that 
this  would  be  the  general  opinion ; and  besides,  there  are  some  German  eountri^ 
which  are  not  strictly  independent,  for  instance,  those  whose  whole  policy  is 
entirely  determined  by  Austria.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  advantage 
of  any  description  in  having  a legation  .at  such  courts,  and  that  the  notion, 
sometimes  maintained,  that  useful  knowledge  flows  into  the  Foreign  Office  from. 
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those  seats  of  darkness,  is  a chimera.  Whether  such  places  might  not,  under 
an  amended  system,  be  valuable  nurseries  for  agents  of  a lower  rank  than  minister, 
is  quite  another  question. 

2702.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  general  inferiority  or  deficiency,  on  the  part 
of  our  diplomatic  service,  as  compared  with  the  diplomatic  services  of  other 
foreign  countries  ? — I think  not ; I believe  that  the  public  have  been  in  many 
respects  unjust  to  us  in  this  respect,  and  that  certain  notions  afloat  in  English 
society  are  very  much  derived,  if  not  entirely,  from  newspaper  correspondents, 
who  have  no  access  to  the  people  whom  they  are  criticising.  I think  it,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  the  opinion  of  foreign  courts,  and  I believe  it  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  that  our  Foreign  Office  would  be  better 
informed  as  to  political  transactions  than  that  of  any  other  country.  1 have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  our  service  is  fully  as  efficient  as  any  other,  and  even  more 
so,  in  the  proportion  that  Englishmen  are  generally  more  energetic  and  indus- 
trious than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 

2703.  Do  you  find,  among  the  younger  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
•whom  you  have  associated  with,  that  there  is  a considerable  deficiency  in  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  r —That  is  a point  upon  which,  belonging  to  the 
class  in  question,  I ought  perhaps  to  speak  with  reserve ; but  I think  there  has 
been  great  injustice  done  us.  I may  mention,  as  a matter  of  notoriety,  that 
the  service  has  produced  some  of  the  best  conversational  linguists  in  Europe. 
A gentleman,  who  lately  appeared  before  the  Committee,  can  pass  for  a German 
or  a Frenchman,  and  I could  multiply  such  instances  almost  indefinitely.  I am 
sure  that  no  person  need  speak  or  write  better  French  than  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour. 
It  is  true  that  great  importance  has  been  generally  attached  to  the  supposed 
attainments  of  the  Russians ; but  I must  observe,  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
Russian  who  has  submitted  to  the  painstaking  and  laborious  process  by  which 
an  Englishman  almost  always  has  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  languages ; and 
those  who  possess  the  advantages,  which  strike  us  as  so  surprising,  being  able 
to  speak  English,  German,  or  Italian  with  fluency,  have  always  had  nurses  and 
governesses  to  learn  them  from.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I deny  that  the 
Russians  are  better  linguists  than  other  people;  for  instance,  in  Holland  everybody 
speaks  English ; it  is  a sort  of  lingua  franca,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  at  St. 
Petersburg ; and  I think  that  in  Holland  people  speak  foreign  languages  better 
than  is  the  case  at  St.  Petersburg. 

2704.  On  the  whole,  do  you  say  that  the  )'Ounger  men  in  our  diplomatic 
service  speak  French  with  as  much  comfort  to  themselves,  and  think  in  French 
as  easily  as  the  younger  members  of  the  same  age  in  otlier  diplomatic  bodies  ? 
—The  distinction  that  I would  make  is  this,  that  Frenchmen  and  Russians,  with 
whom  French  is  the  natural  language,  of  course  speak  and  think  in  French,  with 
a facility  inseparable  from  early  habit  and  which  late  attainments  cannot  rival; 
but  it  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  German  attaches,  for  example,  speak 
good  French  or  write  it.  I have  met  with  German  diplomatists  who  expressed 
themselves  with  great  difficulty  in  French,  and  who  could  not  comfortably  cany 
on  any  conversation  in  that  language. 

2705.  How  Jar  have  you  found  the  salary  of  the  paid  attach^  sufficient  to 
meet  what  is  requisite  for  his  position ; or  is  it  necessary  do  you  think  that  he 
should  have  something  of  his  own  besides  ? — Certainly ; I cannot  conceive  in 
the  present  state  of  prices,  which  have  increased  in  many  of  the  European 
capitals  within  the  last  1 0 or  12  years  enormously,  that  any  attachd  can  live  on 
his  salary.!  When  1 was  at  St.  Petersburg,  I enjoyed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  I was  there,  the  advantage  of  living  in  an  apartment  which  was  kindly 
lent  to  lue  by  a member  of  the  legation,  who  went  on  leave  of  absence.  I occu- 
pied that  apartment  for  about  a year,  and,  judging  from  what  I may  call  my 
necessary  expenses  (of  course  there  are  some  that  are  quite  of  an  indefinite 
character),  I think  that  no  man,  even  if  he  had  the  most  economical  habits,  and 
was  really  strictly  scrupulous  as  to  his  expenditure,  could  have  lived  on  less 
than  between  300  and  400/.  a year,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  an  apartment ; 
I have  no  doubt  that  a furnished  apartment  would  have  cost  him  another  150/. 
Had  I then  been  second  paid  attache,  I should  have  received  240/.  per  annum; 
net  salary,  as  against  500/.  of  necessary  expenses.  The  Hague  is  a cheaper 
place  than  St.  Petersburg  ; my  salary  is  240  /.  net,  and  it  does  not  cover  the 
items  of  lodging  and  eating. 

2706.  Do 
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2706.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  a change  in  the  title  of  paid 
attach^  ? — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  ■would  be  felt  to  be  a great  boon 
if  some  alteration  were  made  of  that  kind ; in  the  first  place,  though  this  may 
appear  a trivial  reason,  it  gives  us  an  inferior  soei^  position ; and  it  is 
extremely  unpleasant,  if  a paid  attachd  is  presented  in  foreign  society  for  him 
to  have  to  enter  into  an  explanation,  and  to  state  that  he  is  paid  attache,  and 
receives  so  much  ssilary,  and  that,  although  his  title  does  not  sound  quite  so 
important  as  that  of  second  or  third  secretary,  he  is  really  ds  good  as  they  are. 
In  the  next  place,  as  to  all  questions  of  Court  precedence  and  Court  etiquette, 
there  is  a very  great  practicsd  difference ; it  is  only  by  the  forbearance  and  good 
feeling  of  our  colleagues,  the  second  and  third  secretaries  of  the  French  and 
Russian  Legations,  that  we  are  enabled  to  take  our  proper  place ; if  they  chose 
they  might  take  precedence  of  us,  although  they  never,  as  far  as  I loiow,  insist 
upon  it. 

2707.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  What  is  your  idea  of  the  education  that  an  attachd 
should  receive  ? — My  notion  is,  that  an  ordinary  English  education  is  as  good 
as  possible  for  the  purpose ; and  that  a gentleman  who  has  received  his  education 
at  a university,  and  who  has  taken  his  degree  there,  is  perfectly  competent  if  he 
possesses  the  necessary  personal  qualifications. 

2708.  Do  you  mean  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  ? — Yes. 

2709.  Chairman^]  Is  there  any  other  general  remark  that  you  wish  to  make 

on  the  present  state  of  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No.  , 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 


Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckion  Millies. 
Lord  Stanley. 

Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Edmund  Hammond,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

2710.  Chairman^  DO  you  ‘wish  to  make  any  correction  in  the  evidence  which 
you  gave  on  a former  occasion  on  the  subject  of  pensions? — Yes;  I stated,  in  my 
former  evidence,  that  I was  not  a'vare  that  any  pension  of  a lower  amount  than 
700  1.  a year  had  been  granted  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1832.  I subse- 
quently ascertained  that  in  one  particular  instance  a pension  of  a lower  amount 
was  granted  ; but  in  that  case,  although  there  was  in  the  first  instance  granted  a 
sum  less  than  700  /.  (indeed  it  was  350/.),  it  was  subsequently  increased  to 
500  /.,  and  finally  increased  to  700  /,,  without  any  increase  of  service. 

2711.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the  pre- 
sent Diplomatic  Pension  Act,  and  what  would  be  the  probable  state  of  things, 
supposing  that  the  present  Superannuation  Act  was  substituted  for  it  ? — Yes  ; 
the  bearing  of  the  two  Acts  is  very  different  upon  the  two  services. 

2712.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee,  as  clearly  as  you 
can,  what  you  consider  to  be  the  essential  differences  in  the  two  services,  which 
would  render  the  application  of  a different  system  of  pensions  necessary? — No 
pension  can  be  granted  under  the  Superannuation  Act  for  past  service  of  less 
than  10  years’  duration,  nor  upon  any  amount  of  salary  greater  than  the  average 
amount  received  for  at  least  three  years  before  granting  the  allowance,  and  the 
service  must  also  have  been  continuous;  whereas,  with  regard  to  diplomatic 
pensions,  the  service  may  have  been  interrupted;  that  is  to  say,  provided  15  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  received  his  first  commission,  during  which  he  has  actually 
served  10  years,  a person  comes  within  the  Act  relating  to  diplomatic  pensions, 
and  is  qualified  to  receive  a pension.  Fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
commission,  and  10  years’  actual  service,  are  required  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  that  wholly  irrespective  of  age ; but  a pension  cannot  be  granted  under  the 
Superannuation  Act,  except  on  a medical  certificate,  until  the  recipient  has  com- 
pleted his  60th  year. 

2713.  Do  you  see  any  good  grounds  why  the  Superannuation  Act  should 
not  be  made  applicable  to  the  diplomatic  service? — I think  that  it  would  work 
injuriously  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  individuals.  It  would  work  inju- 
riously to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  it  would  increase  the  Pension  list  to  some- 
thing almost  fabulous  in  amount,  and  it  would  work  injuriously  to  the  indi- 
viduals, because  they  would  be  required  to  serve  for  a much  longer  period  than 
is  now  required  to  enable  them  to  receive  a pension.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a person,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  GO,  became  entitled  to  a pension  under  the 
Superannuation  Act,  it  would  work  very  advantageously  to  him,  but  very  inju- 
riously to  the  public. 

2714.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  great  com- 
plaint before  this  Committee  that  the  pension  in  the  diplomatic  service  only  dates 
from  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  that  that  is  considered  a very 
great  hardship,  because  it  places  the  diplomatic  service  in  a very  unfair  position  in 

comparison 
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comparison  "with  other  branches  of  the  public  service  ? — Yes,  I am,  and  I stated  ^ 
that  before  m my  evidence,  and  I strongly  pressed  upon  the  Committee  the  pro- 
priety of  relieving  the  diplomatic  service  from  that  hardship,  by  recommending 
that  the  paid  attaches,  or,  at  all  events,  the  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  should 
receive  commissions  as  second  and  third  secretaiies,  -which  would  enable  them  to 
date  their  services  for  pension  from  the  time  when  they  became  paid  attaches. 

2715.  If  such  an  alteration  were  made,  would  it  not  considerably  alter  the 
scale  of  pensions  as  it  at  present  exists? — No;  because  that  scale  is  provided 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  namely,  1,700Z.,  1,300Z.,  900/.,  and  700/. 

2716.  Would  it  enable  many  of  the  diplomatic  servants  to  retire,  and 
thus  to  gain  a pension  from  the  country,  who,  under  the  present  system, 
would  not  obtain  it  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
whether  he  would  allow  them  to  retire  or  not,  for  no  diplomatic  servant 
of  the  Crown  can  claim  his  pension,  or  retain  it,  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
offers  him  an  equivalent  employment  in  the  diplomatic  service.  So  long  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  chooses  to  keep  a man  in  the  diplomatic  service,  that 
man  has  no  right  to  claim  his  pension.  I may  explain  to  the  Committee 
that,  up  to  a recent  period,  say  15  years  ago,  it  was  very  commonly  the 
habit  to  grant  a foreign  minister,  while  actively  employed,  but  who  had 
served  bis  time  for  a pension,  the  amount  of  pension  to  which  he  was  at  that 
time  entitled,  supposing  him  to  have  retired ; which  pension  remained  dormant 
until  he  was  in  a state  to  claim  it.  Such  was  the  case  with  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  who  had  a dormant  pension.  1 think  it  was  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  > 
but  certainly  it  was  so  with  Lord  Ho-ward  de  Walden,  who  has  a dormant  pen- 
sion now.  More  recently  it  has  been  thought  undesirable  to  grant  pensions  out 
of  a fund  that  was  limited,  until  the  time  arrived  when  those  pensions  became 
issuable,  and  the  practice  has  therefore  now  been  put  a stop  to. 

2717.  I see,  on  looking  over  the  papers  that  you  have  handed  in,  that  there 
are  several  persons  who  have  held  very  high  offices,  but  who  have  no  pensions 
whatever,  and  among  others.  Lord  Normanby?— In  the  first  place,  1 am  not 
aware  that  Lord  Normanby  has  ever  applied  for  a pension  ; neither  am  I aware 
of  what  Lord  Normauby’s  circumstances  are ; but  in  the  case,  which  -was 
very  much  canvassed  at  the  time,  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  the  Com- 
mittee may  remember  that  he  applied  for  a pension,  and  he  was  refused  it,  on 
the  ground  that  his.  circumstances  were  such  as  not  to  justify  the  grant  of  a 
pension  to -him. 

2718.  Mr.  Hope.]  Is  there  not  such  a limitation  under  the  Superannuation 
'Act? — Yes;  there  is  a special  limitation  to  that  effect  under  the  Superan- 
nuation Act,  and  the  Committee  of  1650  called  attention  to  it,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  would  he  desirable  that  the  rules  which  were  laid  down  in  a 
certain  section  of  that  Act,  applicable  to  a declaration  of  want  of  means,  should 
be  enforced  as  to  the  diplomatic  service. 

2719.  Mt.  Baillie  Coch'rnne.]  Must  that  declaration  be  made  by  every  diplo- 
matic person  ? — I am  not  aware  that  such  a declaration  has  been  required  from 
a diplomatic  sei-vant ; but  practically,  I believe,  that  very  few  of  the  parties  who 
have  claimed,  or  are  likely  to  claim  a pension,  would  be  in  such  circumstances 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  require  the  declaration  to  be  tendered  to  them. 

2720.  Chairman.]  Would  that  apply  to  the  smallest  as  well  as  to  the  largest 
pension? — Yes;  according  to  the  recommendation  of  that  Committee;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  recommendation  is  practically  acted  upon. 

2721.  Lord  Harry  Vatie.]  You  mean  in  the  diplonmuc  service? — Yes. 

27-22.  Chairman.]  Suppose  the  case  of  a person  who  had  obtained  a small 

pension,  and  -who  afterwards  came  into  a considerable  fortune;  would  he  be 
bound  to  give  it  up  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of ; hut,  while  I am  on  this  sub- 
ject, 1 may  just  state  the  eftect  that  would  have  followed  from  applying  to  the 
diplomatic  service  the  principle  of  the  superannuation  fund  with  respect  to  those 
pensions  which  are  at  present  payable.  I have  had  tables  made  to  show’  what 
would  be  the  aggregate  of  the  pensions  payable  at  the  present  time  if  they  had 
been  calculated  according  to  the  Superannuation  Act,  either  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service,  or  from  the  date  of  the  first  commissions,  as  compared  with 
the  pensions  that  are  now  received.  The  pensions  -which  are  no-v^’  payable  amount 
to  a sum  just  under  22,000 /.  a year;  and,  if  they  bad  been  calculated  from  the 
date  of  the  first  entrance  into  the  service,  the  pension  list  would  amount  to 

0.47.  Hh  51,000/. 
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3 June  i86i.  sions  which  are  no-w  payable.  With  reference  to  the  persons  now  hi  the  diplomatic 
service,  I believe,  with  two;  or  three  exceptions,  tliat  no  person  is  in  a position  to 
to  claim  a pension  nnderthe  Superannuation  Act,  because,  I believe,  with  two  or 
three  'exceptions,  that  no  person,  has  reached  tlie  age  of  60.  In  one  peculiar  case, 
a pension  could  have  been  claimed  under  the  Superannuation  Act ; and  that  is  the 
ease  of  Mr.  Elliot,  applying  to  the  case  of  a minister,  the  principle  that  would  apply 
to  the  case  of  a consul.  A consul  leaving  the  country  where  he  has  been  employed, 
in  the  case  of  a breaking  out  of  hostilities,  is  allowed  to  receive  a ceriaiti  amount 
of  his  salaiw,  calculated  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  until  he  gets  re-employed, 
and  I think  Mr,  Elliot  might  be  brought  under  that  provision ; otherwise  I do  not 
believe  that  there  are  more  than  two  or  three  persons  in  the  service  at  the  present 
time  who  have  arrived  at  60.  yeai-s  of  age.  But  supposing  them  to  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  -60,  and  then  to  be  superannuated  upon  their  length  of  service,  it 
would  have  rather  a singular  effect.  I will  take  the  cases  of  four  Ambassadors,., 
Lord  Bloomfield,  Lord  Cowley,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  Lord  Napier.  If  Lord 
Bloomfield  were  to  be  superannuated  on  his  length  of  service,  without  reference  to. 
the  date  of  his  first  commission,  he,  now  receiving  a salary  of  7,000^.  ayear,  would 
be  entitled  to  a pension  under  the  Superannuation  Act  of  5,833L  per  annum ; and 
if  only  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a pension 
of  5,2.50  /.  Lord  Cowley,  whose  length  of  service  is  36  years,  and  whose  length 
of  service  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  is  29  years,  would,  in  the  first 
case,  be  entitled  to  a pension  of  7,500 1.  a year,  and,  in  the  next,  to  a pension 
of  4,800  Then  Sir  Henry  fiulwer,  whose  length  of  service  is  33  years,  and 
whose  service  from  the  date  of  his  commission  is  25  years,  would  be  entitled 
to  a pension,  in  the  first  place,  of  5,333 1.,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  3,333  L 
Lord  Napier,  whose  length  of  service  is  20  years,  and  whose  leugtli  of  service 
from  the  date  of  his  commission  is  16  years,  would  be  entitled  to  a pension  of 
2,333  1.  in  the  first  case,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  a pension  of  1,750  I ; whereas 
according  to  the  diplomatic  scale,  he  only  receives  700 1.  at  the  present  time. 

2723.  Therefore  the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  wliat  you  have  stated  is, 
that  the  Superannuation  Act  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  diplomatic  service, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  very  high  salaries  which  are  enjoyed  by  persons  in 
the  higher  stations  in  that  service  r— It  would  be  partly  so ; and  it  would  also 
operate  in  anotiier  way,  and  would  be  injurious  to  individuals  in  certain  grades 
of  the  profession,  if  they  were  to  be  placed  on  the  Su[>erannuation  Fund.  I will 
now  take  the  case  of  some  of  those  who  are  at  present  in  the  receipt  of  pensions  ; 
there  is  the  case  of  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  who  served  for  31  years,  and  from  the 
date  of  his  first  commission  24  years.  His  salary,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
was  750  /.  a year ; the  actual  amount  of  his  diplomatic  pension  is  700 1.  a year. 
If  he  had  been  superannuated  under  the  Act,  in  the  one  case  there  could  only 
have  granted  to  him  500  1.  a year,  and  in  the  other  only  312 1.  a year.  Therefore 
he  would  have  been  very  much  prejudiced  by  the  adoption  of  a principle  of  that 
kind,  and  there  are  two  or  three  similar  cases;  the  last  was  that  of  Colonel 
Hodges,  whose  salary  was  1,500  ?.  a year,  and  he  now  receives  a pension 
of  760  ?.  a year ; under  the  Act  he  could  only  have  received  a pension,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  525 1.  But,  in  the  case  of  a gentleman  who  has  been 
very  long  in  the  service,  Mr.  Fagan,  he  could  receive  under  the  Superannuation 
Act,  if  the  time  was  reckoned  from  the.  first  commencement  of  his  service, 
536  1.  a year,  while  he  can  receive  nothing  on  the  diplomatic  fund.  But  the 
case  to  which  I wish  to  refer,  to  show  how  undesirable  and  difficult.it  is  to 
lay  down  any  new  rule  on  this  subject,  is  that  of  Mr.  Barnard,  who  is  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  in  Saxony;  he  has  been  45  years  in  the  service,  and  36 
years  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission ; his  present  salary  is  650  /.  a year, 
and,  if  he  was  to  retire  after  that  long  service,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  the  Diplomatic  Act,  namely,  a pension 
of  700?.  a year,  a sum  even  higher  than  his  salary.  If  he  were  superannuated 
under  the  Superannuation  Act,  in  the  one  case  he  could  only  receive  595  1.  a 
year,  and  in  the  latter  case  only  487  ?.,  consequently,  in  either  case,  he  would  be 

• much  worse  off  than  under  the  present  scale.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  I believe 
that  taking  the  length  of  service  and  other  contingencies,  our  diplomatic  pensions 

• are  calculated  on  a very  liberal  scale  ; 'for  a great  length  of  service  is  not  required, 

and 
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and,  except  as  regards  the  lower  grades,  where  perhaps  an  improvement  might  be 
made, when  one  looks  at  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  pensions,  I think  tliat  the 
pensions  are  so  liberal  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  individuals  to  disturb  them; 
•while  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  country  to  adopt  a scale  of  superan- 
nuation founded  upon  that  granted  to  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown. 

2724.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  position  of  persons  who  have  remained 
for  a considerable  period  of  time  in  the  service,  and  yet  who  are  entitled  to  no 
pension,  is  not  one  that  requires  some  consideration?— There  is  one  thing  to  be 
said,  that  we  consider  that  a man  should  not  retire  upon  his  pension,  until  he 
has  earned  a pension  by  a certain  amount  of  service.  We  do  not  consider  that  a 
person  who  generally  retains  his  health  should  claim  a pension  at  the  end  of  10 
years  ; a pension  fur  that  period  of  seiwice  may  be  griuited  under  the  Super- 
annuation Act,  but  the  abuse  there  is  checked  by  the  provision  that  a man  can- 
not be  retired  under  60  years  of  age,  except  upon  medical  certificate.  Assuming 
the  diplomatic  service  to  be  a profession,  and  that  a man  will  gradually  rise  up 
in  it,  1 think  that  at  the  time  when  he  might  reasonably  retire,  and  claim  a pen- 
sion, say  between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  he  would  have  a very  fair  amount  of 
pension,  which  he  might  have  earned  by  a very  moderate  amount  of  service, 
compared  with  what  is  required  from  a civil  servant ; for  a man  might  prac- 
tically only  serve  for  10  years,  and  yet  be  qualified  to  receive  a pension  of  1,700/. 
a year. 

2725.  That  would  be  an  extreme  case,  would  it  not?— Yes;  but  a case  less 
extreme  would  be  that  of  an  envoy,  who  had  served  five  years  as  Secretary  of 
Legation,  and  five  years  at  a first  class  mission : at  the  expiration  of  15  years  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a pension  of  1,300/. 

2726.  I suppose  it  was  to  such  cases  as  those  that  the  Committee  of  1850 
alluded  to,  when  they  spoke  of  the  very  extravagant  scale  of  the  diplomatic 
pensions  ? — Very  possibly  it  was  ; and,  as  1 explained  before,  originally  a pension 
could  be  earned  by  three  years’  service,  but  that  was  a great  number  of  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  liigbest  rate  of  pension,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  was  a 
pension  of  2,300/.  a year,  but  it  practically  netted  only  2,060/.:  then  after- 
w’ards,  in  1832  I think,  it  was  reduced  to  2,000/.,  which  netted  1,786  /. ; and  then 
in  1850  it  was  reduced  to  1,700/.  a year  as  the  net  pension.  But,  as  explaining 
what  I said  before,  Mr.  Christie  having  served  now  13  years,  and  from  the  date 
of  his  commission  10  years,  and  1 believe  having  been  at  a first  class  mission  for 
two  years,  supposing  he  continues  there  three  years  more,  he  will  be  qualified, 
five  years  hence,  for  a pension  of  1,300/.  a year. 

2727.  Will  that  include  his  consular  service? — No;  I do  not  imagine  that  it 
will.  I believe  that  it  is  entirely  diplomatic  service.  He  was  at  Berne.  I 
apprehend  that  the  consular  service  was  three  years  before.  I desired  particular 
care  to  be  taken  with  the  table  that  has  been  drawn  up  ; that  it  was  only  to  refer 
to  the  diplomatic  service.  In  this  case  there  would  be  a pension  of  a large 
amount  easily  earned. 

2728.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  Is  there  not  this  great  distinction  to  be  made 
between  persons  who  are  entitled  to  diplomatic  pensions  and  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  pensions  under  .the  Superannuation  Fund,  namely,  that  those  who 
are  entitled  to  diplomatic  pensions  receive  a very  large  salary  mainly  for  repre- 
sentation, and  which  is  a salary,  not  merely  as  a reward  for  their  service,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  country  which  accredits  them  ? — I apprehend 
that  that  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  established  pensions  were  granted. 

2729.  Therefore,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  scale  adopted  with  regard 
to  superannuations  is  one  which  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  higher  missions  ? 
— Yes. 

2730.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  a great  proportion  of  the  money  paid  to  a 
minister  is  not  a reward  for  his  service,  and  not  a salary,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  but  money  paid  for  the  purposeof  representation?— Yes. 

2731.  Therefore  that  constitutes  a very  great  difference  between  the  one 
case  and  tire  other,  the  case  of  a man  entitled  to  a pension  under  the  Super- 
annuation Act  and  that  of  a man  who  is ‘entitled  to  a diplomatic  pension? — 
Unquestionably:. 

2732.  There  is  also  another  circumstance,  is  there  not,  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  fund  for  pensions  to  diplomatic  servants  has  always  been  a limited 
fund  ? — Yes,  of  late  years, 

0.47.  H H 2 2733.  Whereas, 
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2733-  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  that  is  not  the  case; 
there  is  no  actual  limitation ?— No. 

2734.  In  the  case  of  the  diplomatic  service,  the  amount  has  always  been 

under  krict  limitation  ? — Yes ; it  has  always  been  limited  for  the  last  30 

years.  . 

2735.  And  therefore  there  is  no  power  to  exceed  that  sum ; and  that  is  the 
principle  which  has  always  been  acted  upon  ? — According  to  the  system  esta- 
blished under  the  Act  of  1832,  the  whole  diplomatic  service  of  the  country, 
active  and  retired,  was  to  be  covered  by  180, 000^.  a year ; and  at  that  time  the 
amount  payable  in  pensions  was  57,000^.  a year.  The  Committee,  or  the  Act, 
said  that  the  Pension  List  ought  not  to  exceed  40, 000^. ; and  therefore,  until 
the  amount  payable  in  pensions  was  brought  down  to  40,000  1.,  no  more  than 
2,000  1.  a year  should  be  granted  in  one  year  for  pensions.  Now  we  are  able  to 
apply  to  the  active  service  a portion  of  what  might  be  applied  to  pensions ; in 
point  of  fact,  the  money  is  appropriated  for  the  diplomatic  service  generally, 
and  as  long  as  we  do  not  exceed  the  amount,  but  keep  within  it,  no  question  is 
asked. 

2736.  Previously  to  that  time  the  diplomatic  service  was  paid  out  of  the  Civil 
list,  was  itnot? — Yes. 

2/37-  ^ change  was  introduced  by  Lord  Althorp  in  1832? — Yes. 

2738.  Since  that  period  the  limitation  has  been  practically  observed,  has  it 
not  ?— We  have  never  exceeded  the  180,000/.  when  once  it  was  brought  down  to 
that  sum. 

2739-  If  you  adopted  another  principle,  would  it  not  be  the  case  that  you 
wmuld  very  soon  exceed  the  limit  so  laid  down  ? — Y’es  ; supposing  that  it  were 
rdade  retrospective,  we  should  now  pay  instead  of  20,000/.  a year,  50,000/.  a year 
in  pensions. 

2740.  I take  it  for  granted  that  Parliament  would  not  consent  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  Superannuation  Fund  to  diplomatic  servants  for  the  whole  of 
the  salaries,  for  undoubtedly  their  salaries  are  not  granted  merely  for  purposes 
of  their  own,  but  for  the  purposes  of  representation ; and,  therefore,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  that  cdse  to  consider  how  much  ought  to  be  considered  the  salary 
of  the  minister,  properly  so  called,  and  what  proportion  ought  to  be  considered 
as  given  for  the  purposes  of  representation  ?— Then,  I think,  you  would  raise 
another  question  under  the  Superannuation  Act.  If  you  will  turn  to  what  took 
place  before  the  Diplomatic  Salaries  Committee  in  1850,  you  will  see  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  State  were  estimated  at  5,000/.  a year,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  to  incur  a good  deal  of  expense  for  entertainments,  and 
their  pensions  were  fixed  at  2,000  /.,  so  that  there  is  a very  fair  proportion  between 
them. 

2741.  CAa/man.]  Is  not  the  effect  of  having  the  sum  fixed  this,  that  on  the 
one  hand  jmu  are  obliged  to  restrict  what  you  would  consider  the  just  claims  of 
deserving  servants,  and,  on  the  other,  you  might  be  able,  having  that  money  to 
dispose  of,  to  give  larger  sums  than  the  persons  might  _ claim  ?— I have  not 
known  of  any  pension,  since  we  brought  it  down  to  the  limit  of  the  Act,  that 
has  been  refused  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  fund  out  of  which  to  issue  it. 
It  has  always  been  studied  to  keep  a clear  margin  to  meet  any  unforeseen 
contingencies. 

2742.  Lord  Harry  Vane^  But  if  pensions  were  granted  with  greater  facility, 
it  is  clear  that  that  margin  would  no  longer  exist? — Certainly. 

2743.  Chairman.']  Supposing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
this  Committee,  an  arrangement  was  made,  which  I believe  could  be  made  with- 
out any  special  Act  of  Parliament,  to  give  the  paid  attaches  the  titles  of  first  and 
second  secretaries  of  legation,  and  to  date  their  commissions  from  that  earlier 
period ; would  you.  not  run  a chance  of  having  claims  made  for  pensions  which 
the  money  granted  by  Parliament  would  not  supply  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so  ; 
for,  coupled  with  the  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  to  which  L have 
a doubt,  that  you  mav  grant  less  than  700/.,  1 do  not  think  that  any  serious 
claim  would  come  upon  it.  It  always  rests,  of  coarse,  ■with  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  say  whether  such  a man  shall  retire  from  the  service,  or  shall 
not.  I conceive  that  he  has  a perfect  right  to  decline  to  allow  a young  man  to 
retire  from  the  service,  unless  upon  medical  certificate.  I do  not  think  that  any 
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diplomatic  servant  has  a right,  in  that  respect,  to  be  put  upon  a better  footing  ^ Eammond  Es 
than  any  man  in  the  ordinary  civil  service.  ’ ° 

2744.  Lord  Harry  Vane.l  It  might  happen  that  the  Secretary  of  State  might  3 June  i86i. 
not  wish  to  continue  the  services  of  a particular  person  ? — In  that  case  he  would 

deal  with  the  man,  and  he  might  be  able  to  relieve  the  service  of  a person  whom 
it  was  not  desirable  generally  to  employ. 

2745.  Mr.  FitzGerald^  What  was  the  proportion  of  the  180,000/.  that  you 
spent  last  year  ? — I think  that  we  had  a margin  of  11,000 1. 

2746.  Has  that  been  upon  the  average  about  the  margin  of  late  years? — I 
sho^d  think  that  there  has  been  a margin,  say  of  about  10,000  /.,  but  it  varies. 

2747.  Mr.  Baiilie  Cochrane.']  Which  I suppose  is  available? — Yes  ; either  to 
increase  the  salaries,  or  otherwise  ; for  instance,  the  other  day  we  were  enabled 
to  increase  the  salaries  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Vienna,  by  1,000/.,  because  we 
had  a margin. 

2748.  Have  you  power  to  increase  the  salaries  ? — Yes ; as  long  as  we  keep 
within  the  180,000  /.;  the  Secretary  of  State,  can  assign  such  an  amount  of  salary 
as  is  thought  necessary  for  the  diplomatic  service  at  any  particular  place. 

274Q.  Did  you  increase  the  salary  at  St.  Petersburg?— Yes,  by  1,000/.;  we 
also  gave  1,000  1.  to  Vienna ; the  salaries  were  6,000  /. ; they  are  now  7,000  L 

2750.  yi’c.  FitzGerald.']  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  current  of  the  evi- 
dence given  before  this  Committee  has  been  all  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  diplomatic  servants  abroad  ? — I think  very  possibly  that  it  has  been  so. 

2751.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  ? — Some  of  the  witnesses,  I believe,  have 
so  stated,  and  some  of  them,  I think,  have  stated  that  they  were  satisfied. 

2752.  If  the  average  surplus  is  above  10,000/.  a year,  it  would  be  necessary, 
would  it  not,  to  increase  the  grant  of  180,000/.  if  any  such  recommendation  as 
that  were  carried  out  ? — I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so 
immediately  ; it  might  be  necessary  in  course  of  time ; of  course  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  people  going  upon  their  pensions. 

2753.  Mr.  Baiilie  Cochrane^  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  time  Lord 
Napier,  at  St.  Petersburg,  finds  it  impossible  to  go  00  with  the  present  amount  of 
salary? — I have  heard  that  stated  out  of  doors,  but  he  has  made  no  representa- 
tion of  that  kind.  I presume  that  if  Lord  Napier  finds  it  impossible  to  go 
on  with  the  present  salary,  he  will  state  ir.  But  I believe  that  a witness 
examined  before  this  Committee  stated  that  he  could  go  on  with  6,000/.  a 
year  at  Sfc.  Petersburgh. 

2754.  But  not  as  ambassador? — But  he  stated  that  he  went  on  with  6,000/. 
a year  as  minister,  and  we  have  added  1,000/.  on  restoring  the  embassy. 

275.5.  1^^*  Layard.]  At  the  present  time,  if  a man  is  put  into  the  diplomatic 
seiwice,  without  reference  to  his  previous  career  as  the  head  of  a mission,  would 
he  be  entitled  to  a pension,  as  if  he  had  gone  through,  the  regular  gradations  ? — 

If  he  serves  Ms  time  for  it,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  him.  Suppose  that  a 
person  was  to  be  appointed  to-morrow  to  the  mission  at  Berlin,  and  that  he  was 
to  remain  there  for  10  years  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, and  then  remain  five  years  out  of  service,  at  the  end  of  his  fifth  year  out  of 
service,  he  could  come  upon  the  pension  of  a first  class  mission,  without  reference 
to  any  previous  service,  and  without  reference  to  being  in  the  service  when  the 
pension  was  granted. 

2756.  Would  that  apply  to  special  missions? — No;  we  do  not  consider 
special  missions  as  giving  any  claim  for  a pension. 

2757.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Lord  Dufferin  was  to  he  employed  for  eight 
•or  ten  years  abroad  in  the  post  which  he  now  fills,  would  that  entitle  him  to  a 
pension? — In  the  first  place.  Lord  Dufferin  is  not  accredited  to  any  court;  but 
however,  as  a general  rule,  service  upon  a special  mission  does  not  come  within 
the  ordinary  definition  of  diplomatic  service,  as  entitling  a person  to  a pension ; 
that  is  how  the  Act  is  construed. 

2758.  Supposing  that  a man  in  the  diplomatic  service  had  served  upon  a 
special  mission,  does  not  that  period  count  1 — It  does  not  do  So  ; but  I am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  ought.  There  might  be  a difficulty  about  it,  because 
2>ersons  employed  on  special  missions  do  not  always  have  diplomatic  rank ; a 
special  diplomatic  rank.  It  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  a man 
should  have  a special  diplomatic  rank. 
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2759-  Take  the  case  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  and  suppose  that  he  had 
■wanted  a few  months  to  complete  iis  term  of  service,  would  not  his  special 
embassy  to  Constantirrople,  to  take  leave  of  the  Sultan,  count  as  part  of  his 
•diplomatic  service? — I believe  not;  I think  that  it  ought  to  count,  but  as  far  as 
I understand,  it  would  not. 

2760.  Chairman^  To  go  now  to  the  payment  of  diplomatic  service, 
a great  question  has  been  raised  before  this  Committee  as  to  what  are 
mainly  the  reasons  -why  the  diplomatic  salaries  should  not  be  paid  -with 
Just  the  same  regulaiaty,  and  just  the  same  simplicity  as  the  salaries 
of  any  other  branch  of  ' the  public  service,  on  a proper  assurance  being 
received  that  the  recipient  was  living,  and  that  the  payment  'was  duly 
authorised? — As  far  as  the  Foreign  Office  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever ; but  there  are  two  things  to  he  ascertained,  first,  what  amount  of  money  has 
been  earned,  and  ney:t,  that  the  individual  is  alive  to  claim  it ; the  amount  that 
he  has  earned  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  arrival  of  quarter  day,  nor  can  his 
right  to  claim  it,  by  being  alive,  be  proved  without  a life  certificate.  "When  those 
two  facts  are  ascertained,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  receive  his  salary 
■with  the  same  regularity  as  any  other  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown.  I men- 
tioned, ■when  I was  first  examined  before  the  Committee,  that  I had  been  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  an  intermediate  stage,  which  was  productive  of  delay,  must 
necessarily  be  passed  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Paymaster’s  Office, 
namely,  that  the  pay  list,  instead  of  going,  as  in  the  case  of  the  civil  service, 
direct  to  the  Pay  Office,  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Treasury.  I also  staled  that  I' 
would  endeavour  to  see  whc-ther  that  could  be  put  right ; we  had  a communica- 
tion ■with  the  Treasury  on  the  subject,  and  the  explanation  generally  was  that 
the  ordinary  civil  service  of  the  Crown  was  paid  out  of  the  votes  of  Parliament, 
whereas  the  diplomatic  service  was  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and, 
although  a general  ■warrant  from  the  Paymaster’s  Office  is  sufficient  for  the  civil 
services,  there  must  be  a special  warrant  for  services  chained  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Treasury  must  see  the  pay  list,  and  then 
send  a warrant  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  accordiug  to  that  pay  list ; I believe 
it  is  done  under  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  upon  mentioning  the  subject  to  the 
Treasury,  they  kindly  said  that  they  would  take  care  that  the  pay  list  should  be 
passed  on  as  soon  as  possible  ; and  I believe  that  there  is  no  reason  whj^  a diplo- 
matic salary  ■which  fall  due,  for  instance,  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  minister, 
as  in  the  case  of  Paris,  being  within  one  day’s  reach  by  the  post,  should  not  be 
paid  to  him  on  the  7th ; I see  no  practical  reason  to  prevent  it. 

2761.  Mr.  FitzGerald^  Is  there  any  necessity  for  a life  certificate  ?— Of 
course,  you  must  be  satis^fied  that  a man  is  alive  ; because,  if  a man  has  died, 
his  power  of  attorney  is  vitiated,  and  the  money  which  would  be  issuable  to  him 
on  the  5th  April,  would  coine  within  the  cognizance  of  his  executors. 

2762.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  were  absent  on  leave  for  a month  at 
Spa  or  Homburg,  would  you  have  to  send  over  your  life  certificate  ? — No  ; but 
I should  have  to  send  over  my  receipt,  with  my  name  to  it. 

2763.  Would  not  that  be  sent  over  the  week  before  ? — No,  certainly  not ; for 
example,  I am  going  to  Wiesbaeden;  I shall  be  there  on  the  30th  of  June,  and 
when  my  salary  is  payable,  the  chief  clerk  will  send  me  my  receipt,  and  i ■shall 
sign  it  abroad,  and  return  it  back  to  my  banker. 

2764.  Chairvian^  Could  you  not  sign  it  before  you  went? — No,  certainly 
•not;  that  would  be  a fraud.  If  1 signed  a receipt  on  the  25th  of  June  for 
salary  due  to  me  on  the  30th  of  June,  it  would  be  a fraud ; i might  -not  have 
earned  it ; I might  die  between  the  times. 

2765.  yiv.  FitzGerald.']  What,  in  your  view,  is  the,  amount  of  delay  that  takes 
place  ; say,  that  a man  writes  on  the  5th  of  July  enclosing  his  life  certificate  ; 
that  comes  to  the  Foreign  Office,  say  from  Madrid,  and  three  or  four  days  after- 
wards do  you  make  an  application  to  the  Treasury  ?— No ; the  application  to  the 
Treasury  is  made  upon  the  whole  salary  list  on  the  5th  of  Julv,  and  the  warrant 
for  the  payment  of  the  whole  salary  list  is  issued  thereupon  by  the  Treasury ; it 
is  a gener.al  •warrant  of  the  Paymaster  General,  as  I understand  it. 

2766.  Do  you  send  in  the  pay  list  to  the  Treasury  before  you  know  whether 
a man  is  living  or  not  ? — Yes ; tiiere  is  no  harm  in  that,  because  the  money  is  not 
issued,  although  the  authority  is  given  to  issue  it  from,  the  Treasury  .;  the  ■war- 
rant goes  to  the'  Paymaster  General’s  Office,  and  the  minister's  agent  gets  from 
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the  chief  clerk  the  life  certificate,  and  then,  upon,  the  production  of  that  certificate  E.  Oanmond,  Esg 

at  the  Paymaster  General’s  Office  the  money  is  issued  to  the-  agent ; and  I 

believe  that  there  is.  not  the  slightest  reason  why  it  should  not  be  paid  as  early  3 June  i86i. 

as  I have  said,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Cowley,  who  is  the  nearest. 

2767.  But  that  would  not  apply  to  a man  who  was  at  Constantinople  or  at 
Rio  ?— In  that  case  the  money  is  at  the  Paymaster  General’s  Office,  waiting  to 
be  asked  for : a fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  or  a month,  before  it  is  asked  for,  there 
it  is,  waiting  to  be  drawn. 

276&.  Chairman.']  On  what  day,  ordinarily  speaking,  is  the  money  paid  by 
the  Paymaster  f — I am  not  able  to  say  on  what  day  it  is' paid  ; I,  of  course,  have 
no  control,  and  I am  not  able  to  say  what  happens  beyond  rny  own  office  ;•  but 
I consider  that  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  the  diplomatic  salary  list  should 
not  go  to  the  Treasury  on  every  quarter  day,  or,  if  there  is  a pressure,  on  the  day 
next  after  that;  then  it  rests  with  the  Treasury  to  issue  a vvarrant  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries. 

2769.  3Ir.  FitzGerald.]  Is  that  a warrant  authorising  the  payment  of  the 
money  to  the  Paymaster?— I am  not  able  to  say  positively;  but  I suppose,  in 
effect,  it  is  to  authorise  the  Paymaster  to  issue  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  such 
an  amount  of  money  as  is  represented  in  the  pay  list. 

2770.  Chairman.]  Then  is  the  total  amount  of  the  money  paid  in  one  large  sum? 

—No  ; I conclude  the  Paymaster  gets  his  warrant  in  one  large  sum,  but  then  he 
doles  it  out  to  the  different  ministers  according  to  the  rate  set  against  each  of 
their  names  in  the  pay  list  which  he  receives  from  the  Treasury. 

2771.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Christie,  for  instanee,  he  sends  in  his  life 
certificate  as  soon  as  he  can  after  quarter-day,  which  life  certificate  does  not 
reach  England  for  a considerable  time;  his  agent  can  then  draw  his  salary  on 
the  day  when  he  receives  the  life  certificate;  but  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
money  between  quarter-day  and  the  day  when,  the  agent  claims  the  salary  ? — 

The  Government,  I suppose,  has  upon  ail  money  that  is  unissued ; but  how  the 
Government  deal  with  their  money  until  it  is  issued  1 cannot  say. 

2772.  The  agent  draws  no  advantage  from  it  ? — Fie  cannot  touch  it. 

2773.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  How  long  does  it  take  the  mail  to  come  from  Rio  to 
this  country  ?— About  30  days. 

2774.  Then  the  money  w'ould  not  reach  a person  at  Rio  for  60  days  ? — No  ; 
but  he  might  draw  at  Rio,  and  receive  the  money  at  Rio  immediately. 

2775.  must  pay  discount  for  that  ?— I-  do  not  know  whether  he  would 
have  to  pay  discount  upon  drawing  the  bills. 

.2776.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  present  regulation  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  extraordinaries  ? — In  February  last  an  understanding  was  come  to  with 
the  Treasury  to  make  more  general  a regulation  which  had  been  in  force  for 
about  two  or  three  years  with  regard  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople ; viz., 
that  a minisier  should,  at  the  expiration  of  each  month,  be  allowed  to  draw  a 
certain  amount  of  money  on  account  of  his  extraordinaries.  That  regulation 
was  extended  to  the  great  missions,  and,  as  a general  principle,  we  took  those 
missions  which  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  on  account  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, not  less  than  2001.  a quarter,  and  we  applied  it  then  to  Paris,  to  St. 

Petersburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Turin,  Washington,  Rio,  and 
Mexico.  I should  say  that  at  Constantinople  the  ambassador  is  allowed  to  draw, 
regnilarly,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  600  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
month,  of  the  quarter,  another  600/.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  month 
of  the  quarter,  1 ,500  1. ; the  explanation  of  the  large  sum  of  1,500  /.  being,  that 
in  that  third  month  of  the  quarter,  the  salaries  of  -the  dragomans  become  due, 
which  amount  to  800  1.  a quarter. 

2777.  Would  this  apply  to  what  are  technically  called  extra  ordinaries,  or  to 
what  might  be  called  extraordinary  payments? — What  are  called  extraordinaries, 
and  which  appear  in  Class  5 of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates. 

2778.  Mr.  Layard.]  They  are  all  definite  expenses ? — Yes. 

2779.  Chairman.]  Are  any  advances  made  to  any  missions  for  casual  and 
unexpected  expenses  r — No. 

2780.  Would  there  he  any  objection  to  giving-  them  such  a power? — I would 
rather  not;  I think  that  the  indulgence  which  is  extended  to  them  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  the  items  in  the  extraordinaries  are  really  so  numerous  that  there  is 
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hardly  any  payment  whatever  which  they  have  to  make  which  would  not  come 

under  one  or  other  of  those  heads.  + x,  la  . 

2-8 1 Mr  FitzGerald:]  Is  it  an  indulgence,  that  a public  servant  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  advance  money  for  the  public  service  out  of  his  own  hinds  ?— 

I call  it  so,  as  compared  with  the  system  which  formerly  existed ; I thmk 
that  the  present  system  is  a very  great  improvement  on  the  old  one,  and  a very 
fair  improvement  in  favour  ot  the  minister.  , . . , . 

27S2.  Chairman:]  You  say  that  the  present  extraordmaries  would  include 
almost  anv  kind  of  expense  which  a minister  might  be  callea  upon  to  incur?— 

I believe  almost  anything  under  one  or  other  of  the  heads.  . . „ 

2-82  Is  there  any  list  of  what  are  technically  called  extraordmaries  r— If  you 
will  turn  to  class  6 of  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  you  wiU  find  them  specified 
in  a table. 

2784.  All  the  particulars  are  there?— Yes.  ...  ■ 

2782  Mr  FitzGerald.]  It  is  possible,  is  it  not.  with  reference  to  telegrams, 
that  there  might  he  a sudden  necessity  for  an  expenditure  that  might  be  guite 

^2786.  Why  should  not  a public  servant  be  able  to  meet  that  out  of  a public 
fund  and  not  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  then  have  to  remain  for  some  time 
before  he  was  repaid?-!  apprehend  that  the  telegram  account  comes  in  quar- 
terly • I think  so,  hut  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a question  of  that  kind  with- 
out knowing  exactly  how  the  accounts  are  rendered  by  foreign  telegraph 
offices.  I Ijnow  that,  when  I was  at  Vienna  with  Lord  John  Russell,  I had^great 
difficaltv  in  netting  in  the  telegram  account,  long  after  it  was  due,  on  account  of 
the  custom  of  the  place;  they  did  not  choose  to  send  the  account  m,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  answer  a question  of  that  kind  very  specifically. 

2787  Mr  Layard^  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  a minuter 
-a  short  time  ago,  receiving  4,000  L a year,  to  have  been  in  advance  2,000  U~l 
should  think  that  if  his  accounts  had  been  sent  in  regularly,  and  at  the  proper  time, 
it  was  almost  an  impossibility.  If  an  extraordinary  account  had  been  sent  m 
irregularly  and  not  duly  vouched  for,  when  it  came  to  he  examined,  it  would  not 
he  passed  until  it  was  in  a state  to  be  passed.  , , ^ o 

2788.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  allowed  by  the  toreign  Office  at  the 
present  time,  precludes  the  possibility  of  a minister  being  considerably  m 
advance  '—Certainly ; of  course  the  extraordmaries  vary  in  ditterent  quarters ; 
but  I think  upon  the  whole  we  generally  calculate  that  there  might  be  a balance  ot 
200  1.  or  thereabouts  to  settle  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

2780.  Not  more  than  that  as  against  the  minister  ?— No.  _ 

2-00  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Then  you  cannot  conceive  that  any  minister  had 
been  in  advance  so  much  as  2,000/.?-!  should  have  thought  it  impossible 
unless  there  bad  been  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to  send  m the 
extraordinary  accounts.  I have  known  an  uistance  of  an  ambassador  not  send- 
ing in  his  account  for  three  quarters,  and  being  that  time  in  arrear. 

2791.  Mr.  Zaj/ard.]  Have  you  stated  in  your  evidence  what  the  allowance  is 
in  Turin  for  extraorriinaries  r — No,  but  it  is  50  Z. ; oO  /.  and  150  /. 

2792.  Do  you  think  that  the  sura  allowed  at  Turin  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  extraordinary  expenses?— Leaving  a small  margin  for  settlement  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  tbaf  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  arrangement  was  made  ; 
but  as  1 said  before,  the  expenditure  on  that  head  varies  m different  quarters. 
If  we  found  that  the  allowance  was  not  commensurate  to  the  average  amount 
of  the  expense  which,'  at  Turin,  will  probably  not  be  the  case  now,  then  we 
should  liave  no  hesitation  in  reconjraending  the  Treasury  to  allow  au  addition... 
This  is  the  scale  for  the  missions  to  which  1 have  alluded. 


[2’Ae  m/ness  handed  in  the  following  Payer:] 
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COUNTRY. 

Total  Amount 
of 

Extraonlinaries, 
for  tiie 
Year  ended 
31  Mevch  I860 

Average  Quarterly 
Amount  of 
Bxtraordioaries. 

SUMS 

To  be  allnned  to  be  drawn  on  Account  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 

1st  Month. 

2d  Month. 

3d  hfonth. 

Total  in 
the  Quarter. 

£.  i. 

d. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

France 

4,700  16 

3 

1,175 

300 

800 

400 

1,000 

KuBsia 

1,138  4 

11 

285 

60 

50 

100 

200 

Austria 

1,881  11 

9 

450 

100 

100 

200 

400 

Spain 

2,303  10 

6 

676 

150  ' 

160 

200 

600 

Prussia 

1,148  14 

5 

276 

60 

50 

100 

200 

United  States 

1,465  2 

2 

350 

100 

100 

100 

300 

Portugal 

1,060  3 

- 

250 

50 

60 

100 

200 

Sardinia 

1,248  15 

11 

300 

60 

60 

150 

250 

Braiil 

788  8 

- 

200 

60 

50 

50 

150 

Mexico  - » 

912  . - 

- 

226 

50 

60 

60 

160 

E.  Hammond,  Esq. 


3 June  1861. 


I add  a statement  of  the  Turin  Eitraordinaries  for  the  last  Five  Years. 


Ttteik  Extraordikaries. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

For  the  Year ; 

£. 

s. 

d. 

For  the  Year: 

Quarter  ending: 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Quarter  ending: 

£.  s. 

d. 

30  June  - 1866 

46 

13 

8 

30  June  - 1859 

684 

16 

6 

SO  .Sept.  - „ 

57 

2 

2 

217 

19 

6 ■ 

31  Dec.  - „ 

107 

16 

81  March  1867 

83 

4 

3 

294 

16 

81  Deo.  - ,, 

137 

4 

7 

1 

30  June  - „ 

92 

17 

10 

31  March  1860 

208 

16 

1 

80  Sept.  - ,, 

90 

16 

6 

•1,248  16 

7 

31  Dec.  • „ 

110 

9 

4 

31  March  1858 

280 

15 

6 

524 

19 

30  June  - „ 

298 

6 

1 

30  Sept.  - „ 

80  June  - „ 

170 

30  Sept.  - ,, 

83 

- 

7 

31  Dec.  - „ 

171 

11 

3 

31  Dec.  • „ 

42 

15 

6 

81  March  1869 

196 

10 

- 

493 

1 

- 

81  f MaroblSCl 

497 

2 

6 

1,179  14 

9 

• The  difference  between  this  sum  and  that  in  the  previous  statement,  is  occasioned  by  the  amount 
of  the  receipt  stamps  being  added  to  the  latter. 

In  this  quarter  the  arrangement  for  advances  on  account  of  extraordinaries  came  into  operation. 

N.B. — The  extraordinary  accounts  are  paid  quarterly. 

2793.  Is  that  sum  allowed  for  contiugencies  or  extraordinaries? — No,  there  is 
no  distinction. 

2794.  I mean  by  contingencies,  certain  expenses  which  are  actually  withiu 
the  view  of  the  head  of  the  mission  or  of  the  staff,  and  by  extraordinaries,  I 
mean  expenses  incurred  for  things  that  may  not  be  foreseen  ? — We  have  no  other 
definition ; “ extraordinaries  ” comprises  everything. 

2795.  Lord  Harry  Fane.]  You  have  no  contingencies? — No. 

2796.  There  are  no  expenses  allowed  for  contingencies  ? — No ; they  are  some- 
times called  contingent  accounts,  and  sometimes  extraordinary  accounts. 

2797.  Mr.  Layard^l  Have  there  not  been  great  complaints  made  as  to  the 

rejection  of  the  vouchers  supplied  for  extraordinaries  of  the  trouble  given  to  a 
^0.47.  1 1 minister 
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minister  in  sending  backwards  and  forwards  before  an  office  has  been  satisfied 
with  them? — None  have  come  officially  before  me.  I am  aware  that  accounts 
have  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  being  insufficiently  vouched,  and  which 
occasioned  at  one  time  considerable  delay  ; but  my  attention  having  been  called 
to  it,  or  rather  having  given  my  own  attention  to  it,  I laid  down  a rule  that  the 
settlement  of  the  extraordinaries  generally  should  not  be  delayed,  on  the  ground 
of  being  imperfectly  vouched  for,  but  that  those  items  which  were  properly 
vouched  for  should  be  passed,  and  that  the  irregular  items,  or  those  unvouched 
for,  should  stand  over  till  the  next  account,  and  he  referred  back  to  the  minister. 

2798.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  I understood  you  to  say,  that  the  regulation  that  was 

made  in  Fehruaiy,  is  limited  to  certain  Courts  ? — Yes. 

2799.  And  not  extended  to  all  the  Courts  r — No.  I see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  ; we  proposed  it  generallj',  but  the  Treasury  said,  that  in  the  case 
where  the  expenses  were  small,  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  do  it. 

2800.  If  the  salary  is  small,  the  injustice  to  the  man  who  receives  that  small 
salary  is  the  same  if  he  has  to  advance  a small  sum  as  it  is  in  the  greater  mis- 
sions, where  a man  receives  a larger  sum,  and  has  to  advance  a larger  amount? 
— Yes;  I should  be  glad  to  extend  it,  and,  as  I said,  we  proposed  it  to  the 
Treasury. 

2801.  Mr.  Layard.]  Has  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Office  been  called  to 
the  state  of  the  Embassy  House  at  Paris? — Not  recently. 

2802.  Are  you  aware,  that  the  house  still  remains  in  a totally  unfinished 
stater — I do  not  know  it  officially  ; I have  heard  something  about  it  privately. 

2803.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the  reception  rooms' in  the  house  at 
Paris  are  quite  unfinished,  the  ceilings  not  even  being  plastered,  nor  the  floors 
finished  ? — I have  heard  that  out  of  doors-. 

2804.  The  Foreign  Office  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  house  at 
Paris  ? — No  ; it  is  in  the  charge  of  the  Office  of  Works. 

2805. '  If  it  were  represented  that  the  house  at  Paris  was  in  the  state  I have*' 
described,  would  you  make  any  representation  to  the  Board  of  Works  upon  the 
subject? — Yes;  I presume  we  should.  • 

2806.  Do  you  know  the  state  of  the  house  at  Constantinople.? — I should  hope 
that  it  is  in  good  repair ; the  houses  at  Therapia  are,  I believe,  in  a very  bad 
state. 

2807.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  house  and  premises  connected 
with  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople  have  cost ; in  Pera  ? — I do  not  know, 
officially,  what  the  cost  has  been. 

2808.  C//aira<!an.]  Will  you  Jiave  the  goodness  to  put  in  the  two  papers;_to 
which  you  have  alluded,  and  also  any  additional  circulars  tlmt  you  may  desire, 
to  lay  before  the  Committee? — Yes.  (The  same,  were  handed  wt.)  1 mentioned, 
in  my  former  evidence,  that  ir  was  under  consideration  to  define  more  accurately 
the  relative  position  of  the  consular  to  the  diplomatic  service  5 that  has  since 
been  done,  and  a- circular  to  that  effect  has  been  sent,  a copy'  of  'which  I 
will  put  in  {the  same  was  handed  in).  Then  I also  mentioned  that  it  had  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  define  accurately  the  relative  position  in  a mission  of 
the  naval  and  military' officers  who  might  be  attached  to  it.  It  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  define  it ; but  a question  has  since  arisen  which  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  and  a circular  instruction  on  the  subject  has  just  been  sent, 
out,  a copy  of  which  I also  put  in  {the  same  was  handed  in). 

2809.  Mr.  Hope.]  It  appears  by  the  Foreign  Office  list  that  there  are  now  40 
paid  attaches,  and  49  unpaid  attaches;,  is  not  that  a larger  proportion  than  usual 
of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches  ? — I have  not  looked  back  to  see,  and  I am  not  able . 
to-  say.. 

2810.  Are  none  of  those  who  appear  as  unpaid  attaches  paid  in  other  ways,,  to- 
yom  knowledge  j for  instance,  at  Paris  ?; — Mr..  Attlee,  at  Paris,  an-d.  Mr.  Michel, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  appear  as  unpaid  attaches;  they  have  special;  salaries  on, 
account  of  their  services ; the  one  as  registrar  and  librarian,  the  other  aS'^ 
translator. 

2811.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  an  unusually  large  proportion,  of  paid  to 
unpaid  attach  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  an  undue  proportion.  : 

2812.  yiv..  Layard,]  Supposing  that  it  were  recommended  that  diplomacy,  iri; 
the'  lower  stages  below  the  head  of  a mission,  should  be  regarded  .as  a regular 
profession,  and  that  the  number  of  the  attaches,  or  (if  you,  changedtheir  titlesV: 

first 
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first  aud  second  secretaries,  should  be  limited ; do  you  think  there  would  be 
any  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  a scheme  ? — We  might  be  rather 
embarrassed  for  money;  but  I should  not  object  in  principle  to  what  are  now 
called  unpaid  attaches  being  paid  on  a scale  ; but  I doubt  as  to  a strict  limitation 
of  numbers. 

2813.  Supposing  that  you  reduced  the  number? — I should  doubt  very 
much  whether  we  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  number,  because  you  must 
always  allow,  at  every  mission,  for  people  being  absent  on  leave ; the  establish- 
ment must  he  on  such  a footing  that  you  can  allow  people  to  have  a reasonable 
amount  of  relaxation,  and  to  be  absent  on  leave. 

•2814.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  make  the  lower  grades  of  diplomacy  (I  mean 
below  the  rank  of  heads  of  missions)  a regular  profession,  in  which  there  should 
be  a certain  number  of  men,  as  it  were,  entered? — It  would  be  rather  difficult, 

• perhaps,  to  limit  the  number  very  rigorously,  and  I should  be  anwilling  to  do 
so  ; I think  it  would  make  it  necessary  to  shift  the  men  from  place  to  place  a 
good  deal  more  than  is  desirable,  to  provide  for  sudden  emergencies. 

2815.  Lord  Harry  Yane.l  Would  you  not  thereby  limit  the  choice  of  the 
..minister,  and  make  him  absolutely  dependent  upon  a choice  from  a few  mdivi- 
duals,  whom  he  might  not  approve?— I thought  the  question  rather  applied  to 

. the  introduction  of  new  people  into  the  profession. 

2816.  Mr.  Layard?\  You  have  a certain  number  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign 
Office  for  example ; would  it  not  be  possible  in  the  same  way  to  have  a certain 
number  of  paid  attaches,  or  a certain  number  of  secretaries  in  diplomacy,  equal 

. to  the  requisites  of  the  service ; but  that  the  numbers  should  be  limited  and 
retained  ? — I do  not  think  that  you  could  work  that  arrangement ; there  is  no 
.strict  analogy  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  a mission  abroad.  If  we  are 
pressed  by  business  in  one  division,  we  have  other  divisions  to  which  we  can  go 
,for  assistance ; at  the  present  time  there  are  40  clerks  in  the  office,  and  we 
divide  them  into  eight  divisions,  giving  five  clerks  to  each  division  : if  a pressure 
occurs  in  one  division,  we  can  at  once  obtain  temporary  assistance  from  another ; 
•but  this  would  not  be  the  case  in  a mission. 

2817-  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  French  diplomatic  service  the  numbers  are 
limited  ? — Without  knowing  exactly  how  they  work,  their  diplomatic  service,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a fair  answer. 


Jokn  Gorham  Maitland^  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

2818.  Chairman."]  I believe  you  are  Secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes. 

2819.  How  do  your  duties  bear  upon  the  question  of  diplomatic  examinations  ? 
— The  order  in  Council  under  which  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  act,  is  dated 

. the  21st  of  May  1855,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  arrangements  were 
made  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  the 
'examination  of  candidates  nominated  for  the  diplomatic  service,  as  unpaid 
attaches,  and  also  for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches  when  nominated  as 
paid  attaches.  It  was  to  be  required  of  candidates,  “ That  they  can  write  a good 
, bold  hand  with  distinctly  formed  letters.  That  they  can  write  English  and 
French  quickly  and  correctly  from  dictation.  That  they  understand  French 
well  ; can  make  an  accurate  and  a good  translation  of  any  French  paper  into 
English,  and  of  any  English  paper  into  French  ; and  speak  French  with  tolerable 
ease  and  correctness.  That  they  can  make  an  accurate  and  good  translation  into 
English  of  a paper  written  either  in  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  or  Italian.  That 
they  have  a general  knowledge  of  geography.  That  they  can  make  a clear  and 
correct  pr6cis,  or  abstract,  in  the  form  of  a narrative,  of  any  collection  of  papers 
placed  in  their  hands.  That  they  have  a general  knowledge  of  modern  history 
since  the  year  1789,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  about  to  proceed,  as  regards  its  internal  constitution  and  ite  relations  to  other 
Powers.”  Candidates  nominated  as  paid  attaches  was  to  have  “ a speaking  and 
writing  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they  have 
resided  since  their  first  appointment  in  the  service ; also  to  draw  up  reports  on 
the  general,  commercial,  and  political  relatious  of  those  countries,  and  they  were 
also  to  be  examined  in  international  law.  With  regard  to  unpaid  attaches,  it  is 
to  be  mentioned,  that  the  portion  of  Heeren’s  Historical  Manual  which  treats  of 
, , 0.47.  I I 2 the 


E.  Hammojid,  Esg. 


3 June  1861. 


J.  G.  Maitland, 
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the  history  of  Europe  since  1789,  and  the  fourth  volume  of  Russell’s  Modern 
Europe,  were  to  be  taken  as  text  books ; and  it  should  be  added  that  the  ex- 
amination in  international  law  of  candidates  nominated  as  paid  attaches  was 
limited  to  Wheaton’s  Elements  and  Wheaton’s  History.  In  1857  correspondence, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  took  place  with  regard 
to  the  selection  of  authors  and  the  best  mode  of  vivd  voce  examination.  In  July 
1858  Lord  Malmesbury  modified  Lord  Clarendon’s  regulations,  and  the  alterations 
which  were  made  were  as  follow ; In  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches,  the  re- 
quisition that  a candidate  should  write  a good  bold  hand  was  omitted,  the  second 
language  was  omitted,  and  the  phrase  “apr^cisof  any  narrative  offsets  or  historical 
events”  was  substituted  for  “pr6cis  in  the  form  of  a narrative  of  any  collection 
of  papers.”  At  the  same  time  a particular  mode  of  testing  orthography  which 
had  been  used  by  the  Commissioners,  was  objected  to  by  Lord  Malmesbury  and 
abandoned.  In  the  examination  of  candidates  nominated  as  paid  attaches,  “ one 
other  language  besides  French”  was  substituted  for  "a  speaking  and  writing, 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  resided.”  It  was 
also  notified  to  the  Commissioners  that  candidates  would  in  future  be  sent  to  them 
at  the  end  of  two  years  after  entrance  into  the  service,  and  not,  as  before,  on  pro- 
motion. In  August  1859,  Lord  JohnRiissell  revived  Lord  Clarendon’s  regulations. 
The  correspondence  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, at  page  123.  It  was  at  the  same  time  arranged  that  those  who  had  been 
preparing  for  examination  under  Lord  Malmesbury’s  regulations  should  not  be 
affected  by  the  change.  I believe  1 have  no  further  statement  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  examination,  as  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  Modi- 
fied. I have  the  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  nominations  and  examinations. 

2820.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  put  in  the  number  of  the  examinations 
which  have  taken  place? — The  examinations  have  been  as  follows:  of  unpaid 
attaches,  in  1856,  9 were  nominated,  5 certificated,  and  3 rejected;  in  1857, 
13  were  nominated,  9 certificated,  and  5 rejected;  in  1858,  19  were  nomi- 
nated, 13  certificated,  4 rejected,  and  1 declined;  in  1859,  20  were  nominated, 
10  certificated,  and  5 rejected;  in  1860,  2 were  nominated,  1 certificated,  and 
1 rejected;  in  1861,  (five  months,)  there  have  been  no  nominations ; making  in  all 
63  nominated,  44  certificated,  18  rejected,  and  1 who  declined.  The  latest  certi- 
ficate is  dated  April  1860,  and  the  latest  rejection  March  1860. 

2821.  Are  those  who  have  failed  once  permitted  to  present  themselves  again 
for  examinaiion  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2822.  How  frequently  may  that  happen  r — There  has  been  no  limit. 

2823.  Have  many  of  those  who  have  failed  undergone  another  examination, 
and  passed  ?~Yes  ; re-nominations  have  not  been  unirequent. 

2824.  Therefore  the  list  that  you  have  given  might  include  several  re-nomina- 
tions ? — Certainly. 

2825.  Lord  Stanley.']  In  the  case  of  a candidate  who  has  failed  once,  his 
appointment  is  considered  as  cancelled,  unless  there  is  a fresh  nomination? — 
Certainly;  with  regard  to  the  paid  attaches,  in  1856,  there  was  1 examined, 
and  1 certificated ; in  1857,  2 were  examined  and  certificated ; in  1858, 
5 were  examined  and  certificated;  in  1859,  10  were  examined,  9 certificated, 
and  ] rejected;  in  1860,  15  were  examined  and  certificated;  in  1861,  4 were 
examined,  3 certificated,  and  1 rejected;  making  in  all  37  examined,  35  certi- 
ficated, and  2 rejected. 

2826.  Have  any  persons,  on  appointment  as  paid  attaches,  declined  an  exami- 
nation?— No;  uoib  after  the  nomination  was  announced  to  us.  I cannot  tell 
what  may  have  happened  before  the  nomination  was  announced  to  us. 

2827.  With  regard  to  the  first  examination,  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
first  requisition,  as  to  writing  a good  bold  hand,  is  now  restored? — Yes. 

2828.  Chairman.']  And  the  present  regulations  on  which  you  act  are  those  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  dated  August  1859  ? — Yes. 

2829.  Do  you  think  that  those  regulations  are  effective  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed? — To  answer  so  general  a question,  I must  have  a 
knowledge,  which  my  official  experience  does  not  give  me,  as  to  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  the  diplomatic, service,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  met. 

2830.  How  far  is  it  within  your  cognizance  that  the  conditions  which  are  here 
proposed  are  fairly  carried  out  in  the  practical  working  of  the  examination? — 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  tests,  as  specified  there,  are  fairly  applied. 

2831.  Are  you  present  at  any  of  those  examinations? — No. 

2832.  To 
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2f^32.  To  .what  is  your  authority  in  the  matter  confined? — I can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  any  authority  in  the  matter ; the  papers  occasionally  come  before  me, 
either  for  collateral  inquiries,  which  may  arise,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been 
referred  to  me  for  an  opinion,  when  the  Commissioners  were  in  doubt ; but,  as  a 
rule,  I do  not  see  the  papers.  Of  course  I can  see  them,  if  I have  any  reason  for 
wishing  to  see  them. 

2833.  In  whom  does  the  ultimate  decision  rest,  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  a candidate  ? — With  the  Commissioners.  No  candidate  has  been  either 
rejected  or  passed  without  actual  inspection  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  papers 
of  that  candidate. 

2834.  By  what  Commissioners? — The  Commissioners  are  Sir  Edward  Ryan 
and  Sir  John  Lefevre. 

2835.  No  candidate,  therefore,  is  rejected  without  Sir  Edward  Ryan  or  Sir 
John  Lefevre  having  formed  a judgment  upon  the  matter? — One  or  other 
of  them. 

2836.  Mi‘.  Layard.']  Your  duties  are  merely  those  of  secretary,  to  transmit 
the  papers,  and  to  do  any  other  official  business  ? — Yes,  certainly.  The  Order  in 
Council,  under  which  the  Commissioners  act,  refers  to  four  points — age,  health, 
character,  and  knowledge  and  ability.  All  ^he  correspondence,  whether  official 
or  otherwise,  as  to  age,  health,  or  character,  devolves  upon  me. 

2837.  Would  the  decision  devolve  upon  you  ? — No. 

2838.  You  merely  ascertain  the  facts,  and  transmit  them  to  those  who  have  to 
decide  upon  ihem  ? — Certainly. 

2839.  Lord //arry  Vhwe.]  Who  gives  out  the  papers  ? — Mr.  Walrond. 

2840.  Chairman.'l  By  Lord  John  Russell’s  regulation  it  appears  that  the  limit 
of  age  is  from  18  to  25  ? — Yes. 

2841.  Have  you  certificates  upon  that  matter? — ^Yes  ; we  require  evidence 
of  age. 

2842.  Do  yon  also  require  evidence  of  health? — Yes. 

2843.  By  what  means  is  that  procured? — In  the  diplomatic  service  we  require 
only  a medical  cestificate  from  the  candidate’s  own  attendant,  or  from  the  prac- 
titioner to  whom  he  chooses  to  refer,  unless  a doubt  arisSes. 

2844.  In  what  way;  is  there  any  evidence  afforded  of  the  character  of  the 
person  who  is  a candidate? — There  are  forms  in  use  at  our  office  which' have 
been  from  time  to  time  amended,  and  which  we  consider  ask  questions  likely 
to  elicit  replies  more  trustworthy  than  the  general  statements  which  are  often 
put  upon  paper. 

2845.  Is  the  effect  of  these  moral  certificates  to  relieve  the  Minister  of  any 
responsibility  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  persons  whom  he  appoints  ? — We 
have  not  taken  that  view  of  it. 

2846.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  meaning  of  those  moral  certificates  ? — 
They  are  obtained  to  satisfy  a condition  of  the  Order  in  Council ; to  show  that 
“ the  character  of  the  candidate  is  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  employment  in  the 
public  service.” 

2847.  They  are  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  any  candidate  complies 
with? — Yes. 

2848.  Therefore,  they  do  not  refer  to  any  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  diplo- 
matic service  ? — No. 

2849.  "Liox A.  Stanley.']  A certificate  to  character  is  in  the  negative  is  it  not; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  against  the  candidate? — Yes ; to  a great 
extent. 

2850.  Chaii'man^  Does  it  come  within  your  capacity  as  secretary  to  make  any 
arrangements  for  the  examinations? — Certainly. 

2851.  Are  you  answerable  for  the  competency  of  the  examiners? — No  ; the 
examiners  are  selected  by  the  Commissioners  and  not  by  me. 

2852.  In  what  way  are  you  connected  with  the  actual  process  of  the  examina- 
tions ? — I am  not  connected  with  it ; I have  all  the  official  correspondence 
either  with  the  office  or  with  the  candidate. 

2853.  In  that  official  correspondence,  have  you  had  any  complaints  made  of 
hardship  or  injustice  being  done  to  the  candidates  ? — No  instance  at  this 
moment  occurs  to  me,  although  it  is  possible,  that  such  instances  may  have 
occurred. 

2854.  You  do  not  now  remember  anv  instance  in  connexion  with  the  diplo- 
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matic  service  ? — Certainly  not,  except  Lord  Malmesbury’s  letters,  whicb  are  in 
print. 

2855.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  paid  attaches,  does  that  rest  upon 

•Lord  jolin  Russell’s  circular  of  August  185;9 '^—Perhaps  more  properly  upon 
Lord  Clarendon’s  circular,  because  Lord  John  Russell  revived  Lord  Clarendon’s 
regulations.  « , 

2856.  Bywhomarethe  examinations  of  candidates  conducted;  I mean  the 
candidates  for  paid  attach^ships  ?— By  Mr.  Walrond  or  his  colleague. 

2857.  By  the  same  parties -as  the  other  examinations  ? — Yes;  assistance  being 
asked  in  the  case  of  modern  foreign  languages. 

2858.  Is  there  any  foreign  gentleman  on  tlie  staff ?— Not  on  the  staff;  but 
there  are  gentlemen  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  last  report,  who  are  from 
•time  to  time  employed  by  the  Commissioners  when  occasion  arises. 

2859.  Mr.  Hope.]  With  referenceto  your  responsibility  as  regards  the  conduct 
of  the  examinations  generally  under  the  Commission ; I apprehend  the  principle 

-is  the  same  as  in  all  Government  'offices,  namely,  that  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  head? — Undoubtedly. 

2860.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Am  I to  understand  you  to  say  that  all  the 
papers  and  answers  of  the  candidates  are  examined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  ?— I did  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  every  paper 
was  looked  at,  but  that  the  file  was  looked  at. 

2861.  Who,  in  point  of  fact,  does  overlook  tiie  whole  of  those  papers,  when 
there  are  so  many  gentlemen  competing  for  situations,  and  who  decides  on  their 
claims  I — 1 had  better  perhaps  give  a more  detailed  answer.  Mr.  Walrond  and 
hie  colleague  would  in  such  a case  give  marks,  and  those  marks  would  go  to 
the  Commissioners ; and  there  would  also  be  in  many  cases  a general  notice  as 
to  the  wav  in  which  each  man  had  acquitted  himself  in  a subject,  and  at  any 
rate  the  marks  would  guide  the  Commissioners ; they  would  refer  to  the  marks 
and  if  necessary  refer  to  the  papers  themselves,  but  I cannot  say  how  much  is 
-done  in  each  particular  case. 

2862.  Have  you  ever  made  a calculation  as  to  how  many  persons  go  up  to  be 
examined  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  a year  ? — ^The  reports  give 
-the  statistics  in  great  detail. 

• 2S63.  Who  is  the  ultimate  authority  that  decides  on  the  respective  claims  of 
the  candidates  ? — The  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

2864.  Are  the  candidates  examined  before  Mr.  Walrond? — They  are  not 
examined  iu  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners,  and  they  are  so  far  examined 
before  Mr.  Walrond  that  the  Commissioners  have  no  personal  intercourse  with 
the  candidates,  and  he  has. 

2865.  Mr.  Hope.]  In  the  case  of  speaking  French,  if  any  question  arises  upon  it, 
'does  that  go  to  the  Commissioners  in  any  shape,  and  do  they  exercise  an  opinion 
upon  it? — It  has  been  the  rule  that  Mr.  Walrond  should  be  present  at  such 
vivAvoce  examinations,  and  the  Commissioners  would  consult  with  him  in  a case 
of  doubt. 

2866.  But  they  could  not  exercise  personally  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  ? 
—No. 

2867.  Chairman.]  Is  the  examination  with  regard  to  international  law  of  such 
a nature  as  to  its  requirements,  that  it  would  be  satisfied  by  the  ordinary 
■^examination  for  the  Inns  of  Court  ? — I do  not  know  what  that  examination  is ; 
but  our  examination  is  limited  to  two  books:  Wheaton’s  Elements  and  Wheaton’s 
History. 


Theodore  Walrond,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

2868.  Chairman^  WHAT  function  do  yon  discharge  in  the  office  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  ?—I  am  the  senior  of  the  two  permanent  Examiners. 

2869.  ©oes  that  examination  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  civil  service? — Yes, 

, not  including  India. 

2‘87-o.  De  all  the  examinations  at  present  made  for  the  diplomatic  service  come 
before  you  or  your  colleague  ? — Yes. 

2871.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  namely.,  the  writing  a good  bold  hand,  do 
you  generally  find  that  satisfactory  with  [regard  to  the  diplomatic  service?— 
I tliiuk,  as  the  Commissioners  say  in  their  last  Report,  that  the  whole  subject  of 

- handwriting 
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handwritiDg  is  rather  unsatisfactary,  and  perhaps  the  Foreign  Oflfice  candidates 
partaJce  in  that  with  the  others ; but. upon  the  whole,  I think  that  they  corae  up 
to  the  requirements  in  that  point  better  than  the  candidates  for  other  offices  do. 

2872.  You  have  a different  examination,  have  you  not,  for  clerkships  in  the 
Eoreign  Office  and;  for  the  diplomatic  service  ? — ^Yes. 

^ 2873.  Does  that  difference  extend  to  the  treatment  of  languages? — For  the 
diplomatic  service  a candidate  must  be  able  to  translate  from  some  other  language: 
besides  French.  Candidates  for  clerkships,  for  which  the  examinations  are 
competitive,  are;  examined  in  French,  and  also  in  translating  from  German  and 
reading  the  German  character. 

2874.  Mv.  Hope.}  The  written.' character  ? — Yes^ 

287.5.  Chairman.}  With  regard  to  the  second  language  to  be  taken  up,  and 
which  may  be  either  German,  Latin,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  is  there  any  one  of  those 
languages- which  is  taken  up  more  frequently  than  the  others? — The  languages 
taken  up  by  the  unpaid  attaches  have  been  as  follows:  Latin  11,  German  18, 
Italian  8,  Spanish  1,  and  Polish  I ; and  additional  languages  have  been  in  many 
cases  taken-  up  for  honorary  certificates. 

2876.  Is  the  Latin  examination  such  as  you  might  consider  to  be  satisfactorily: 
passed  for  an  ordinary  University  degree? — Certainly. 

2877.  Would  there  be  any  objection  as  to  the  Latin  examination  that  an  ordinary 
University  degree  might  be  considered  as  a substitute  for  it? — None  as  regards 
the  height  of  the  standard.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  determine  what  certificates 
the  Commissioners  should  receive,  and  what  certificates  they  should  not  receive  ,v 
whether  they  should  accept  Oxford  and  Cambridge  testamurs,  and  not  those  of 
other  Universities,  Dublin  and  Durham,  and  so  on.;:  how  far  they  should  gOj. 
and  where  tlie  line  should  be  drawn. 

2878.  And  also  the  Scotch  Universities —Yes  ; of  course. 

2879.  With  regard  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  you  would  say,  I suppose,  that 
a, certificate  from  either  would  be  satisfactory? — Perfectly. 

. 288a.  As  to  the.  French  language,  what  is  the  test  that  you  apply  as  to  French: 
conversation,  or  the  power  of  speaking  the  language  ?~  The  French  examiner: 
first  dictates  a passage,  generally  out  of  some  tolerably  simple  historical  boofc» 
which  the  candidate  writes  down ; he  then  begins  to  converse  with  him  on 
any  subject  that  he  thinks  will  elicit  an  answer,  and  after  conversing  with  him. 
for  20  minutes  or  Balf-an-hour,  he  forms  his  opinion  as  to  how  readily,  how; 
fluently,,  and  how  correctly  he  ean  express  himself  in  French.. 

2881.  It  must  be  a very  arbitrary  distinction,  must  it  not,  as  to  the  ability  of; 
a.  candidate  in  speaking  French  ? — It  is  a case  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  show 
afterwards  to  substantiate  the  opinion  formed ; but  it  is  a matter  wdth  regard  to : 
which  any  one  present  would,  I think,  be  able  to  form  a very  distinct  impression. . 

s88.2.  Are  you  always  present  at  these  examinations  ? — Either  myself  or  my: 
colleague ; almost  always  myself.  1 

2883.  Have  you  remarked  any  decided  distinction  between  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  educated  abroad,  and  those  who  have  only  received  an  ordinary 
English  education  ? — I never  have  officially  any  knowledge  as  to  v-here  they  have; 
been  educated;  it  is  only  by  accident  that  I know;  and  I have  never  attended 
to  that  point. 

2884.  Is  it  very  easy  to  perceive  whether  a young  man  possesses  that  com- 
mand of  the  French  language  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a familiar  use.  of 
it,  or  that  which  is  only  acquired  by  study  ? — Very  easy,  indeed,  and  also  to 
perceive  the  style  of  French  which  he  has  acquired,  whether  it  is  that  of  the 
h^t  classes  or  of  the  inferior  classes. 

3885.  Are  there:  different  marks  given  to.  candidates  according  to  the  degree? 
of  their  accomplrshments  r — ^Yes. 

3886.  Witbiniwhat  range? — The  plan  adopted  in  that  particular  examination, 
is.  to  take  a maximum  numherof  marks,  viz.,  100,  and  to  request  the  French; 
examiner  to  set  down  what  proportion  of  that  number  he  thinks  the  candidate 
deserve&. 

2887,.,  Can:  you,  inform,  the.  Committee  what  proportion,  of  those  marks  have 
been  obtained  by  eandidates  for  speaking  French  ? — Taking  the  unsuccessful 
along  with  the  successful,  the  highest  mark  given  has  been  90,  the  lowest  40,' 
the,  average  72i 

3888.  la  a facility  in  peaking,  the  French  langjiagemore  or  less  indispensable?; 
—Yes  I every  one:  of  those  points;which  are.  m.entionecL  in;  Mr.  Hamraoad’s- letter- 
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of  December  17th  1855,  is  considered  indispensable.  Of  course  the  Commis- 
sioners exercise  their  discretion  as  to  which  are  the  most  important,  and  which 
regulations  are  to  be  construed  most  strictly  ; but  that  is  one  to  which  Imay  say 
that  considerable  importance  is  attached. 

2889.  Has  there  been  any  case  in  which  any  young  man  has  passed  an  exa- 
mination for  an  unpaid  attacheship  without  possessing  more  or  less  a facility  in 
speaking  French? — No  case. 

2890.  With  regard  to  the  learned  languages ; when  a young  man  takes  up 
the  Latin,  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  lake  up  any  foreign  language? — None 
besides  French. 

2891.  Therefore  an  ordinary  classical  education,  a facility  in  speaking 
French,  and  writing  it  with  tolerable  correctness,  a general  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  and  the  power  of  writing  a clear  and  correct  precis  on  any 
subject,  would  be  sufficient  to  pass  any  young  man  through  his  examination? — 
Certaiaiv. 

2892. ' Mr.  Layard7\  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  in  the 
examinations  to  English  composition?— English  composition,  as  such,  is  not  pre- 
scribed as  one  of  the  subjects  in  this  examination ; the  candidates  are  not 
specially  tested  in  this. 

2893.  Is  it  not  advisable  that  they  should  have  a knowledge  of  English  com- 
position, so  as  to  be  able  to  write  elegantly  and  correctly  ? — Yes ; I think  it  is 
very  desirable,  but  the  settlement  of  the  subjects  of  examination  does  not  rest 
with  us ; in  fact,  they  were  arranged  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

2894.  While  they  are  examined  in  French  and  in  foreign  languages  their  own 
language  is  neglected  ? — Or,  it  is  taken  for  granted.  I should,  perhaps,  mention, 
that  some  of  the  candidates  have  failed  in  English  in  point  of  orthography. 

2895.  Have  you  found  the  orthography  recorded  in  these  examinations?— 
Yes. 

2896.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  find  that  the  young  men  who  have  undergone 
an  examination  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  have  been  competent  to  write  in  Eng- 
lish correctly  and  elegantly  ? — Yes  ; I think  that  they  have  shown  that,  generally, 
in  their  precis,  and  in  their  answers  to  historical  and  other  questions. 

2897.  You  confine  yourself  in  the  examinations  merely  to  the  subjects  which 
are  mentioned  in  the ‘regulations,  and  therefore  you  do  not  examine  them  witli 
special  reference  to  their  career  in  diplomacy? — No,  not  at  all. 

2R98.  You  accept  the  subjects  given  in  the  regulations  for  examination  as  the 
test  of  their  diplomatic  capacity  ? — Exactly  so. 

2899.  Lord  Stanley.'\  In  every  case,  when  you  make  an  unfavourable  report 
of  a candidate,  do  you  send  up  the  examination  papers  to  the  Commissioners, 
together  with  that  report  ? — Always ; in  fact  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  ever 
make  an  “unfavourable  report”;  we  report  in  detail  upon  each  point  of  the 
examination,  and  the  sum  may  be  unfavourable  ; but  we  never  put  it  in  the  form 
of  a recommendation  either  to  reject  a candidate,  or  to  grant  his  certificate. 

2900.  You  supply  the  materials,  but  you  do  not  draw  the  conclusion  ? — Nor 
even  indicate  our  opinion. 

2901 . Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  You  have  had  very  great  experience  in  examinations 
both  as  examiner  and  examinee  ? — Yes ; I have  had  a good  deal. 

2902.  You  have  had  very  great  opportunities  of  observing  young  men? — 
I have. 

2903.  You  were,  I think,  a master  at  Rugby  for  some  time? — Yes. 

2904.  And  you  were,  I think,  college  tutor  at  Balliol? — Yes. 

2905.  I will  read  to  you  a sketch  of  an  examination;  “first  day,  Latin  and 
Greek  ; second  day,  English  history  and  literature ; third  day,  translation 
from  French  into  English,  and  from  English  into  French ; translation  from 
German  into  English,  and  from  English  into  German;  fourth  day,  a paper 
of  general  questions  in  modern  history  down  to  1789 ; a paper  of  much  more 
minute  questions  on  the  period  from  1789  to  our  own  times ; fifth  day,  an  English 
essay,  precis  writing;  sixth  day,  a vivA  voce  examination  partly  conducted  in 
French  and  German,  and  in  the  course  of  which,  a candidate  should  be  permitted 
to  show  his  proficiency  in  any  other  language  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
The  object  of  the  vivd  voce  examination  should  be  to  test  whether  the  candidate  had 
travelled  pretty  extensively,  and  had  made  an  intelligent  use  of  his  time  while 
travelling.  A mixed  paper  of  questions  on  Roman  and  international  law.”  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  say  whethgr  or  not  a reasonable  number  of  the  young 
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men  who  leave  Oxford  every  year,  could  not,  after  12.  or  14  months  spent  on  the 
Continent,  highly  disting-uish  themselves  in  such  an  examination  ? — Omitting  the 
words  “highly  distinguish,”  which  mii’ht  be  carried  up  to  any  height  of  proficiency, 

I should  think  that  there  are  a great  number  of  men  ^Yho  h-ave  Oxford  every 
year,  capable  of  passing  that  examination  within  a couple  of  years  after  they  have 
taken  their  degree  (possibly  exclnding  international  law,  which  seems  lo  me  to 
require  a special  training),  unless  the  standard  were  made  unreasonably  high. 
Those  are  just  the  subjects  which  every  man  reads  who  goes  in  for  honours  at 
Oxford  in  the  classical  school,  and  the  histoiw  school  (as  many  now  do),  and  who 
has  at  the  same  time  a turn  for  foreign  languages. 

2906.  What  do  you  think  -would  be  the  best  plan  of  selecting  persons  for  the 
lo"west  grades  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — The  best  plan,  ultimately,  I can  hardly 
doubt,  would  be  some  modification  of  the  o[.ien  competition  system,  limited  only 
by  impo.sing  conditions  of  eligibility,  which  might  be  made  as  stringent  as  W'as 
thought  fit.  But  until  w'e  have  more  experience  of  the  results  of  open  competition, 
it  would  probably  not  be  thought  desirable  to  make  an  experiment  in  the  case  of 
such  important  appointments  as  those  in  the  diplomatic  service.  But  I should 
•say  that  many  of  the  advantages  of  open  competition,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be 
attained  without  the  risks  that  attach  to  it,  by  holding  a yearly  examination,  not 
competitive,  but  open  to  all  who  chose  to  present  themselves.  The  examination 
might  be  in  whatever  subjects  were  thought  desirable  ; including,  for  instance, 
Greek  and  Latin  as  the  staple  of  a liberal  education  in  England,  French  certainly, 
■and  at  least  one  other  modern  language,  and  modem  history  ; the  standard  being 
high  in  French,  and  moderately  high  in  the  other  subjects.  If  a list  of  the  can- 
'didates  who  passed  such  an  examination  were  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
he  would  then  be  able  to  choose  amongst  them ; and  he  probably  would  get  in 
that  way  the  best  men  that  were  to  be  found  in  England,  at  once  qualified  and 
•desirous  of  appointments-  I should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  make  another 
suggestion,  not  as  my  own,  for  T believe  it  originated  with  some  members  of  the 
■diplomatic  service  themselves,  who  said,  that  they  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
great  advantage  to  them  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  work  for  six  months  or  a year 
in  the  Foreign  Office  at  home,  and  to  study  there  under  the  direction  of  the  heads 
'of  the  office,  especiallyupon  the  following  subjects  : international  law,  and  modern 
history  as  connected  with  it ; the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  were 
going  to  be  appointed;  and  also  its  social  and  political  condition  ; in  all  which 
subjects  the  best  sources  of  information  would  be  open  to  them  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 

2Q07.  You  say  that  that  is  wished  for  by  some  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service?— I have  heard  it  so  stated. 

2908.  We  have  been  told  in  this  Committee  that  if  young  men  were  selected, 
after  passing  a very  difficult  examination,  the  result  would  be  that  they  would 
consider  themselves  above  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a chancery,  that  they 
would  not  do  their  work,  and  that  they  would  be  very  much  less  efficient  public 
■servants  than  the  persons  who  are  nominated  according  to  the  present  system ; 
do  you  believe  that  would  be  the  case? — As  examiner,  I have  officially  no  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

2909.  From  your  knowledge  of  young  men  you  would  say,  I suppose,  that 
those  who  take  high  honours  at  Oxford  are  generally  much  steadier,  and  much 
more  likely  to  prove  useful  public  servants,  than  the  men  who  do  not? — Cer- 
tainly more  steady  and  more  given  to  work ; and  I may  add  that  I have  heard, 
although,  of  course,  my  information  is  not  official,  that  some  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  best  examinations  before  us  "have  also  shown  themselves  remarkably 
diligent  and  attentive  to  their  duties  in  the  chancery. 

2gjo.  Looking  back,  to  your  Oxford  experience,  you  would  say,  would  you 
not,  that  the  men  who  take  honours  there  were,  as  a general  rule,  superior  in 
•moral  character  to  the  men  who  did  not? — Comparing  one  class  with  the  other, 
I think,  certainly,  that  that  is  the  experience  of  everyone. 

29 1 1 . Chairman.']  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  examina- 
tion in  French  is  now  conducted ; and  can  you  mention  the  person  whp  so 
conducts  it? — The  French  examiner  is  M.  Dupont,  who  brought  to  this  country 
the  highest  possible  testimonials  from  M.  Salvandy,  who  had  known  him  very 
well  in  private  as  well  as  in  a public  capacity ; he  spoke  of  him  as  “ one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Professors  of  the  University  of  Paris”  ; a Professor,  not  in  the 
.sense  in  which  every  teacher  of  languages  adopts  the  title,  but  a Professor  in  the 
•0.47.  K K English 
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English  sense  of  the  word.  If  the  Committee  wish  for  the  testimonials  I can 

produce  them.  , , , ,r 

2q-y‘2.  Were  they  testimonials  of  a very  high  character  i— Yes  ; not  only  from 
the  gentleman  whom  I have  named,  but  from  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  from 
the  present  Dean  of  Christchurch,  then  head  master  of  Westminster  School. 

2913.  With  regard  to  the  oral  examination  in  French,  does  it  satisfactorily 
lead  to  a conviction  in  your  mind  that  a young  man  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  French  language  or  not? — I think  that  it  quite  satisfactorily  establishes  the 
fact,  one  way  or  the  other,  although  often  the  fact  is  not  satisfactory. 

2914.  Mr.  Hofe-I  When  you  say  that  the  moral  character  of  those  who  take 
honours  at  a university  is  superior  to  that  of  those  who  do  not,  I presume  you  do 
not  mean  to  implv  that  there  is  not  a large  majority  of  those  who  go  to  a university, 
and  do  not  take  honours,  whose  moral  character  is  not  in  every  respect  as  good 
as  that  of  those  who  do  ?— Certainly  not ; I did  not  mean  to  imply  anything 
contrary  to  that. 

2915.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  possibility  of  a great  number  of  those  who 
leave  the  universities,  passing  through  such  an  examination  as  that  of  which  an 
outline  was  read  by  Mr.  Duff ; and  in  your  reply  in  the  affii-mative  you  referred, 

I apprehend,  to  those  who  take  honours-— I think  that  no  man  could  pass  that 
examination  well,  without  having  taken  honours  in  some  of  the  branches. 

2916.  Going  back  to  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  men  at  the  universities, 
who  took  honours,  what  do  you  think  they  generally  look  forward  to  in  after-life  j 
are  they  not  usually  the  prizes  of  the  Bar  or  the  Church  ?— I should  think  that 
the  great  majority  do. 

2917.  Of  those  whom  you  have  known  who  have  taken  university  honours,  and 
have  had  at  the  same  time  to  earn  for  themselves  a subsistence  in  life,  can  you 
recal  to  mind  any  number  who  you  think  would  have  been  willing  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service,  with  the  prospect  of  remaining  some  years  without  payment, 
and  afterwards  rising  as  slowly  as  diplomalic  servants  do  ? — I do  not  think  that 
the  number  would  ever  be  very  large,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  would  be  more 
select. 

20 18.  Suppose  that  you  imposed  such  an  examination  as  required  very  high 
attainments,  do  you  think  that  you  would  find  many  young  men  who  could  pass, 
or  would  he  willing  to  pass  such  an  examination,  or,  in  fact,  a sufficient  number  to 
supply  the  wants  of  tiie  diplomalic  service  ?— I would  answer  that  question  in 
this  way  ; I think  I could  myself  point  out  several  junior  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  at  the  present  time  who  are  quite  capable  of  passing  that  examina- 
tion— men  who  have  been  at  a university,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  passing  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  who  have  travelled,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  French 
and  German,  who  have  passed  an  examination  in  modern  history  and  law  at 
Oxford,  and  who  are,  in  every  respect,  intelligent  men.  Such  men,  I think,  would 
pass  that  examination. 

291 Q.  Supposing  the  standard  were  to  be  made  as  high  as  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Duff,  do  you  think,  looking  at  those  young  men  who  come  before  you  as 
. candidates  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  number  of  those 
who  would  be  capable  of  passing  such  an  examination  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  it? — All  would  depend  upon  the  standard; 
because  the  number  of  subjects  in  which  a man  is  to  be  examined  has  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  standard  required  in  each. 

2920.  When  you  referred  to  those  who  took  university  honours  as  being  the 
persons  capable  of  passing  the  necessary  examination,  I presume  that  of  course 
you  meant  that  the  standard  of  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service  was 
to  be  analogous  to  the  standard  of  examination  for  university  honours ; now 
taking  that  standard  into  account,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  many  of 
those  young  men  who  would  be  capable  of  passing  the  examination? — I think, 
as  1 have  just  said,  some  would  pass  it,  and  certainly  some  would  not;  what 
would  be  the  numbers  in  each  class,  I could  not  undertake  to  say. 

2921.  Does  not  the  preparation  which  would  be  necessary  for  such  an 
examination  imply  the  possession  of  large  private  means,  and  would  not,  in  short, 
such  an  education  as  has  been  pointed  out  be  a very  expensive  one  ? — Yes, 
certainly ; and  I understood  that  that  was  part  of  the  object  in  making  it  a 
difficult  examination,  as  it  was  thought  that  you  would  in  that  way  secure  that  the 
successful  candidate  should  be  a person  who  had  moved  in  the  higher  ranks  of 

■ society. 

2922.  Turning 
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2922.  Turning  to  the  French  language,  have  you  known  in  your  experience  T.  TTaZroyirf,  Esq.. 

many  young  men  turned  back  for  ^vant  of  proficiency  in  speaking  French  ? — 

With  respect  to  French  alone,  three  out  of  the  whole  number  of  19.  3 1861. 

2923.  For  a want  of  proficiency  in  speaking  French? — That  1 am  not  able  to 
say  at  the  present  moment. 

2924.  Can  you  say  whether  any  have  been  rejected  solely  on  the  ground  of  a 
want  of  power  to  speak  French^ — At  the  pi-esent  moment  I cannot. 

2925.  The  rejections  on  that  ground  must  rest,  must  they  not,  entirely  with 
you,  or  whoever  is  the  French  examiner  t — As  evidences  of  the  fact ; in  all  other 
cases,  the  pa^^ers  are  the  evidences. 

2926.  You  were  educated  at  Oxford,  and  previously  at  a public  school? — Yes. 

2927.  And  you  took  honours  ? — I did. 

2928.  Therefore,  you  know  what  the  general  requirements  are  of  an  English 
education  ; in  your  opinion,  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  difficulty  in  combining 
the  acquisition  of  the  French  language  with  such  an  education  as  you  seem  to 
have  received,  namely,  a public  school  education,  followed  by  the  university  ? — 

I think  that  a man  may  learn  to  read  French  with  the  greatest  ease  along  with 
his  university  education,-  and  if  he  gives  his  time  to  it,  he  may  learn  to  write  it ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  to  speak  it  w-ell. 

2929.  Can  he  learn  to  speak  it  well  enough  to  pass  your  examination  ?— I am 
afraid  that  he  can.  I speak  there  rather  out  of  my  own  province,  which  is  only 
to  submit  the  facts  to  the  Commissioners ; but  I am  afraid  that  it  is  not  found 
possible  to  exact  a higher  standard  of  attainments  in  French  than  is  attainable  in 
the  course  of  a school  and  college  education. 

2930.  Mr.  JBaillie  Cochrane.']  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  what 
you  mean  by  open  competition ; do  you  mean  open  competition  without  any 
nominations  at  all? — Yes. 

2931.  So  tliat  any  person  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whatever  his  position  in 
society  may  be,  may  send  in  his  name  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  compete  r — That  is 
what  I spoke  of  as  a perfectly  unlimited  competition  ; but  when  speaking  of  com- 
petition with  reference  to  the  diplomatic  service,  I said,  that  1 thought  it  might 
be  necessary  to  restrict  it  very  much  by  imposing  very  severe  conditions  of 
eligibility. 

2932.  What  do  you  think  those  conditions  should  be  ? — It  would  be  possible 
to  require  that  a candidate  should  be  of  a certain  rank,  although  public  opinion 
might  be  against  that ; but  it  would  be  quite  possible,  at  any  rate,  to  prescribe 
subjects  which  are  practically  confined  to  the  higher  classes. 

2933.  As  a general  principle,  you  mean,  by  open  competition,  that  the  son  of 
the  lowest  person  in  the  kingdom  may  send  in  his  name,  and  compete  for  any 
situation  ? — That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Indian  service  at  present ; but  1 
do  not  know  that  I should  ever  think  of  recommending  it  for  the  diplomatic 
service ; what  I spoke  of  just  now  was  an  examination,  open  to  all  classes,  but 
not  competitive. 

2934.  You  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not,  that  a man  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  good  society  would  be  more  eligible  for  a diplomatic  appointment  than  a man 
taken  from  the  lower  classes  ? — Certainly. 

2935.  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  you  fix  the  marks ; I observe  that 
there  are  a certain  number  of  marks  fixed  for  each  branch  of  the  examination  ? 

^^“"Yes. 

2936.  Say  250,  or  1,000? — Yes. 

2937.  Are  there  so  many  questions  ranged  under  each  head  1 — Yes. 

2938.  How  do  you  make  a calculation  as  to  the  value  of  a number  of  marks  ; 
do  you  fix  in  your  own  mind  a certain  value  to  certain,  questions,  and  so  arrive 
at  the  number  of  marks? — I'hat  is  so  with  some  examiners,  but  not  with 
others  ; with  some  subjects,  and  not  with  others.  To  give  a general  answer  to 
that  question,  I would  say  that  the  examiner  has  in  his  mind  an  idea  from  past 
experience  of  what  the  average  of  the  candidates  are  able  to  do,  and  takes  that 
as  a sort  of  standard;  anything  above  that  he  marks  with  a high  mark,  and 
anything  below  with  a low  one. 

2939.  Then  there  are  not  any  fixed  rules  as  to  these  marks,  but  different 
examiners  act  upon  different  principles? — In  those  small  matters  of  detail. 

2940.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  fixing  the  value  of  the  marks  which  is 
assigned  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner  to  each  question,  so  that  the  examiner  of 
a candidate  might  know  which  question  it  was  desirable  for  him  to  fix  hisatten- 
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tion  upon  ? — I think  that  that  plan  would  be  liable  to  act  with  too  great  severity,- 
for  instance,  a candidate  might  answer  at  great  length  one  question  in  a history 
paper,  and  in  answering  that  question  might  show  a knowledge  of  almost  all  the 
points  touched  upon  in  the  other  questions.  A man  might  answer  the  question, 

“ Who  was  King  Alfred,”  in  such  a way  as  to  show  that  he  had  a very  extended 
knowledge  of  English  history.  Of  course  that  is  an  extreme  case,  but  practically, 

I think,  that  most  examiners,  even  if  they  do  affix  a certain  value  to  each  ques- 
tion, are  obliged  to  leave  a large  margin,  in  order  to  rectify  inequalities  wliich 
arise. 

2941 . Are  you  not  aware  that  since  the  S3'^stem  of  examination  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  public  service,  that  certain  tutors  have  started  up  who  have 
advertised  to  cram  young-  men  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  examinations  ? — I 
have  heard  so. 

2942.  Mr.  Layard.']  Do  most  of  the  young  men  who  come  before  you  show 
symptoms  of  having  been  crammed  ? — Some  of  them  do  ; I should  not  say  most 
of  them. 

2Q43.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  education  given 
at  a public  school,  either  Eton  or  Harrow,  to  qualify  young  men  to  pass  vvithout 
cramming  through  the  required  examinatiou  for  the  diplomatic  service  ? — There 
is  one  subject  that  he  would  probably  not  have  read  at  all,  which  is  “ modern  his- 
tory from  the  year  1789  ” ; that  he  would  have  to  read,  and  if  he  were  so  disposed 
he  might  read  it  under  the  direction  of  what  is  called  a “crammer” ; but  in  L-atin, 
if  he  took  that  up,  or  in  French,  he  could  easily  pass. 

2944.  Do  you  know  how  the  matter  stands  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Universities?— I can  hardly  answer  that  question,  because  I have  never 
paid  any  attention  to  where  a person  comes  from ; generally  I do  not  know  the 
fact. 

2945.  You  do  not  ask  them  where  they  come  from  ? — Not  at  all. 

2946.  Cluiirman.~^  I understood  \ ou  to  say  that  each  c<audidate  must,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  comply  with  the  conditions  which  are  laid  down  as  separate  condi- 
tions for  examination: — Yes. 

2947.  The  third  condition  is  divided  into  several  parts,  viz.,  to  know  French 
well ; to  make  an  accurate  and  good  translation  of  a French  paper ; to  translate 
English  into  French;  and  to  speak  French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness. 
Do  you  mean  that  you  would  pass  a man  in  that  third  division  of  the  examination^ 
who  understood  French  well,  and  who  wrote  it  well,  and  yet  who  could  not  speak 
it  at  all  ? — No ; but  when  I say  no,  I must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  I have 
anything  to  do  with  passing  the  candidates  or  not ; but  I believe  I may  say  that 
the  Commissioners  regard  each  of  those  qualifications  as  indispensable. 

2948.  The  phrase  used  is,  “French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness;”  are 
the  ease  and  correctness  generally  tolerable?— Tiiat  is  so  much  a matter  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “tolerable,”  that  I hardly  know  how  to 
answer  the  question ; but  I certainly  hope  that  future  candidates  will  in  time- 
exbibit  greater  ease  and  correctness  than  they  do  now. 

2949.  Lord  Harry  Vane.']  Practically,  the  standard  is  not  very  high  now? — 
No. 

2950.  Chairman.]  Do  you  see  a way  to  establishing  a higher  standard  as  to 
spealdng  French  ? — The  only  plan  that  I think  would  raise  the  standard  in 
French,  as  in  everything  else,  would  be  to  have  an  open  examination ; to  let  the 
nomination  come  after  the  examination,  instead  of  before  it.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  might  select  from  a list,  not  necessarily  of  successful  competitors,  but 
of  candidates  who  had  passed  an  examination  to  which  they  were  admitted 
without  being  nominated. 

2951.  You  mean  a list  in  which  M.  Dupont  would  write  down,  “ These  gen- 
tlemen can  speak  French  well”  ? — Exactly  so. 

2952.  With  regard  to  the  second  examination,  will  you  just  state  the  number 
of  candidates,  and  how  many  of  them  have  passed,  or  have  been  rejected? — 
Thirty-seven  candidates  have  been  examined,  and  there  have  been  35  certificates 
granted. 

2953.  Then  only  two  have  been  rejected? — Only  two  paid  attaches. 

2954.  Would  those  gentlemen  have  been  rejected  upon  any  one  of  the  points 
upon  which  they  were  examined,  or  for  general  deficiency  ? — It  appears  that  one 
was  rejected  upon  French  and  international  law,  his  report  also  being  consi- 
dered unsatisfactory;  the  other  was  rejected  because  he  had  an  incompetent 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  German,  which  was  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  r,  Walronel,  Esq. 
been.  

2955-  Mr.  CocArane.]  Can  these  persons  go  up  again  for  examination?  3 June  1661. 

— They  require  to  be  re-nominated  by  the  Foreign  Office  ; re-appointed. 

295G.  Chairman.]  Has  either  of  those  gentlemen  been  re-appointed  ?— One  has 
been. 

2957.  I see  it  is  stated  that  these  reports  must  be  sent  in,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  from  which  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners ; 
what  is  the  object  of  that  ?— I believe  it  is,  as  is  stated  in  the  letter  from  the 
Foreign  Office  of  December  17,  185.5,  in  order  that  nothing  of  a private  and 
confidential  nature  should  go  out  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

2958.  And  that  the  reports  should  not  allude  to  topics  which  might  be  incon- 
venient for  public  discussion? — Exactly  so. 

2959.  I see  that  there  is  a despatch  from  Mr.  Hammond,  in  February  last, 
with  respect  to  the  examination  for  the  Japanese  interpreter ; is  the  examination 
there  proposed  the  same  as  that  which  was  proposed  fur  the  interpreters  in 
China? — I believe  it  is;  certainly  for  this  occasion. 

2960.  Have  you  examined  any  of  the  gentlemen  according  to  the  mode  of 
examination  laid  down  ? — There  were  three  such  examinations  in  I860  ; and  we 
are  going  to  have  another  immediately  of  a large  number  of  competitors. 

2961.  Would  not  the  fact  of  a gentleman  having  acquired  a knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  language  be  considered  an  advantage? — I should  think  so. 

2962.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  would  pass  any  person  who  was  appointed 
to  undergo  these  e.xaminations  without  considering  whether  they  had  any  know- 
ledge either  of  Japanese  or  of  Chinese  r — According  to  the  wishes  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

2963.  (I’o  Mr.  Maitland.)  Can  you  give  any  explanation  upon  that  subject  ? 

— It  was  stated  to  us  in  a letter  which  prescribed  the  subjects  of  examination, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  had  been  led  to  believe  that  such  a knowledge  of  Chinese 
as  could  be  acquired  in  this  country  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  candidates 
on  their  arrival  in  that  country. 

296^^.  With  regard  to  the  examination  for  consular  appointments,  have  you 
had  to  do  with  those  ? — Yes ; but  I am  not  at  present  prepared  with  information 
about  them. 

2965.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  persons  who  have  been  nominated  to 
consular  appointments  have  passed  their  examinations  ? — Officially  I have  no 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  There  were  three  nominations  last  year,  and  three 
certificates. 

2966.  You  cannot  answer  whether  there  have  been  consular  appointments  in 
the  last  and  present  years  of  persons  who  have  been  appointed  without  under- 
going an  examination? — We  have  no  official  information  of  consular  appoint- 
ments except  when  they  are  signified  to  us  by  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office ; as 
a matter  of  common  report,  I think  there  must  have  been. 

2967.  Mr.  Layard  (to  Mr.  fValrond).]  The  Regulation  says,  that  it  is  to  be 
seen  whether  they  can  speak  and  write  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  in 
which  they  have  resided  since  their  first  appointment  as  unpaid  attaches ; is 
there  any  limitation  to  that ; for  instance,  a young  man  who  had  been  aa  unpaid 
attach^  at  Constantinople,  what  languages  is  he  supposed  to  know  ? — In  tbe  letter 
of  December  17,  18,55,  it  is  laid  down  that  “Lord  Clarendon  would  not  exclude 
Russian,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  modern  Greek  from  the  list  of  languages  to  which 
a candidate  who  may  have  resided  in  the  countries  where  they  are  spoken  should 
be  expected  to  have  turned  bis  attention ; though  he  considers  that  much  for- 
bearance would  be  required  in  dealing  with  languages  which,  and  especially 
the  first  three,  are  so  hard  to  be  acquired.” 

2968.  You  are  probably  aware  that  at  Constantinople  five  or  six  different 
languages  are  generally  spoken? — Yes,  I have  heard  so. 

2969.  A young  man,  of  course,  would  not  be  expected  to  pass  iu  all  those  lan- 
guages?— No.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  what  languages  a candidate  should  pass 
in,  the  practice  has  been  (although  it  does  not  officially  come  under  my  cogni- 
zance) to  communicate  with  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  subject ; and  generally, 

I think,  a lenient  view  is  taken. 

2970.  Do  they  give  notice  to  a young  man  of  the  language  that  he  is  expected 
to  pass  in? — I believe  so. 

2071 . Mr.  Hanltev.]  Do  you  see  any  advantage  to  the  public  service  in  having 
0 qy,  K K 3 a second 
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a second  examination  of  young  men  for  the  diplomatic  service’— It  is  most 
advantageous  to  them  to  have  to  pass  in  International  Law,  which  is  now  the 
main  phrt  of  the  second  examination.  This  subject  might  be  introduced  into 
the  firk  examination,  but  I think  that  would  not  he  nearly  so  satisfactory,  because 
you  could  not  expect  a young  man  to  know  much  of  international  law  before 
entering  the  service.  _ , . , , a- 

2072.  As  far  as  the  examination  is  concerned,  provided,  a young  man  oners 
himself*  for  examination,  stating  that  he  is  ready  to  undergo  a complete  ex- 
amination, do  you  see  any  objeciion  to  his  being  examined  in  full,  if  qualified, 
for  a paid  attach^ship  r— 1 think  there  would  be  great  advantages  m that  plan; 
the  only  disadvantage  would  be  this,  that  the  necessity  which  now  lies  upon 
him  to  study  the  languages  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides  would  be  re- 
moved, and  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  idle  might  take  advantage  of  this. 
The  requirement  to  write  a report  on ‘the  countries  in  which  they  have  been, 
would  also  be  removed;  but  1 cannot  say  that  I think  tliat  would  be  m most 

cases  a great  loss.  • * j . 

OQ73  Does  it  occur,  not  unfrequently,  that  young  men  appointed  to  the 
diplomatic  service  may  be  sent  to  a foreign  station,  and  remain  there  for  several 
years  without  having  an  opportunity  of  coming  back;  and  if  sc,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  being  examined 
in  full  if  he  considers  himself  qualified  at  the  time  to  undergo  the  examination? 

I have  ventured  to  suggest  a plan  which  1 think  would  meet  that,  namely, 

that  an  attach^  should  not  be  finally  passed_  and  appointed  until  he  had 
undergone  a probation  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  six  months  or  a year,  to  conclude 
with  an  examination  in  international  law,  among  other  subjects.  After  that,  so 
far  as  I can  see,  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  be  entirely  free  from  exami 

2974.  Then  you  see  no  objection,  provided  a young  man  felt  himself  qualified 
to  his  passing  a complete  examination  in  the  first  instance?— None. 

2975.  Mr.  Layard.']  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  the  young  men  who 

have  gone  up  for  their  examination  as  paid  attaches,  have  passed  creditable 
examinations? — Decidedly.  , , , , . 

2976.  So  that  yon  would  infer  that  they  had  benefited  by  their  residence  at 
the  Courts  to  which  they  had  been  sent  ? — Certainly. 

2977.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  they  have 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  hrenchr — No;  for  when  they  have  passed  as 
unpaid  attaches  in  French,  it  is  not  the  practice  to  re-examine  them. 

2978.  Mr.  Layard.']  Is  that  the  case  with  all  other  languages  ?—Yes. 

2QJQ.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  it  is  not  advisable  to  re-examine  them  in 
French? — 1 think  it  would  be.  • 1 j 

2980.  Mr.  Layard.]  When  they  write  the  reports  upon  the  commercial  and 
political  arrangements  of  the  country  in  which  they  have  been,  do  they  write 
them  in  a room,  or  are  they  written  at  home,  and  sent  to  you?  They  are  written 
at  home,  and  sent. 

2981.  Therefore  they  may  either  write  them  themselves,  or  get  other  people 
to  write  them  for  them? — Yes ; but  it  seems  from  the  tenor  of  a letter  from  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  that  subject,  that  they  are  put  upon  honour. 

2982.  Chairman,]  Are  they  voluminous? — Sometimes  they  are  very  volumi- 
nous. 

2983  Mr.  Layard.]  They  may  refer  to  books  or  anything  they  like,  may 
they  not?  — Certainly;  of  course  a great  deal  is  left  to  the  candidates  own 
ambition,  as  to  whether  be  will  make  a thoroughly  good  report,  or  a very  poor 
one ; there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  among  them,  and  we  have  had  some 
that  were  extremely  creditable.  _ . • i • i, 

2984.  But  a man  may  draw  up  a report  without  having  lived  a week  in  the 
country  to  which  it  refers,  may  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

2985.  Chairman.]  I suppose  those  reports  are  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and 

it  wouid  be  an  object  with  the  young  men,  knowing  that  they  will  be  seen,  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  having  done  something  remarkable  ? 1 should  think 

so. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr.  FitzGerald. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes. 
The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Hany  Vane. 


Mr.  monckton  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Ltnox  Conyngham,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

29S6.  Chairman.]  WHAT  office  do  you  hold  in  the  Foreign  Office? — I am  L.  Conyngham, 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

2987.  Are  yoa  specially  entrusted  with  the  Financial  Department  of  the  

Office? — I am.  6 June  i86i. 

2988.  I believe  it  was  by  your  direction  that  Mr.  Hammond  laid  some  papers 
before  this  Committee  last  Monday  with  respect  to  salaries  and  pensions  ? — I 
prepared  some  papers  by  Mr.  Hammond’s  directions  and  with  his  assistance, 
which  I believe  he  has  laid  before  the  Committee. 

2989.  One  of  those  papers  had  reference  to  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the 
diplomatic  pensions,  supposing  that  they  were  paid,  like  other  pensions,  under 
the  Superannuation  Act,  and  it  appeared  that  in  that  case  a very  large  increase 
of  expenditure  would  be  incurred  by  the  country? — Yes;  I think  it  would  be 
nearly  30.000  Z.  a year  more. 

2990.  The  sum  of  180,000?.  is  allowed  hy  Parliament  for  diplomatic  services 
and  pensions  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

2991.  Can  you  lay  before  the  Committee  a statement  showing  distinctly  what 
has  been  the  proportion  of  expenditure  in  salaries  and  in  pensions  since  that 
allowance  has  been  granted  by  Parliament  r— The  grant  took  effect  under  the  Act 
of  1832,  and  I do  not  think  that  I could  well  do  it,  as  it  would  go  back  beyond 
my  time.  But  since  1841  or  1842,  I should  have  no  difficulty,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Treasury,  where  the  pensions  are  paid,  in  making  such  a return.  As 
far  as  the  expenditure  for  salaries  is  concerned,  that  is,  for  the  effective  portion 
of  the  diplomatic  service  during  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  considerable 
fluctuation  from  year  to  year ; sometimes  a saving  and  sometimes  an  excess  upon 
the  calculation  of  140,000?. 

2992.  Has  that  calculation  of  140,000 1.  for  salaries,  and  40,000  1.  for  pensions 
been  acted  upon  for  some  time  ? — Yes  ; the  object  of  the  Act  of  1832  appears 
to  have  been  to  amalgamate  the  salaries  with  the  pensions,  and  this  has  been 
going  on  since  1832. 

2993.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  are  limited  to  140,000  Z.  for  salaries,  and 
to  40,000  ?.  for  pensions  ?~No.  By  the  Act  of  1832,  the  amount  for  the  effec- 
tive and  non-effective,  the  actively  employed  and  the  pensioners,  was  calculated 
at  .203,510  Z.,  and  a power  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  pensions  , 
to  the  amount  of  2,000  Z.  a year,  until  the  sum  that  was  then  charged  fell  to 
180,000  L \ and  when  it  fell  to  180,000  Z.  a year,  the  contingency  contemplated 
by  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  became  igso  facto  divested  of  the  power  of 
giving  a pension,  or  of  adding  to  the  charge  for  salaries  beyond  that  sum ; hut 
short  of  180,000-Z.  a year,  he  may  do  what  he  likes  with  the  amalgamated  grant 
as  it  now  stands. 

2994.  Nevertheless  that  distinction  between  the  effective  and  the  uon-effective 

services  has  been  adhered  to  generally  ? — No,  beca^ise  the  two  were  so  am^ga- 
mated,  in  order  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  restricted  in  taking  from 
what  might  be  considered  the  portion  of  the  grant  nominally  assigned  to  the 
sions,  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  increased  expenditure  for  the 
effective  service.  _ . „ 

0.47.  K K 4 2995.  Practically, 
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2995.  Practically,  has  that  beea  taken  ? — No,  it  has  not  lieeu  separated  at  all ; 
I do  not  know  exactly  how  much  has  been  paid  by  the  Treasury,  as  the  pay- 
ments on  account  of  pensions  do  not  pass  through  my  hands  ; but  I know  exa  tly 
how  much  has  been  the  charge  for  salaries  in  every  year  since  the  year  1841-2. 

2996.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  liability  for  the  effective  services  has  in 
any  case  exceeded  140,000  /.  ? — I have  here  a paper  that  will  show  at  once  how 
the  case  stands;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  since  the  Act  of  1832  a great 
number  of  salaries  formerly  borne  upon  the  Consular  Vote  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Consular  Vote  and  placed  on  the  Diplomatic  Grant ; for  instance,  all 
the  salaries  of  all  our  charges  d’affaires  in  South  America:  and  this  transfer 
alone  has  made  a difference  on  the  grant  of  more  than  12,000  1.  a year. 

2997.  Will  you  hare  the  goodness  to  give  in  that  paper  ? — This  is  it. 


[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Paper  :'\ 

STATEMENT  of  the  Amount  of  the  Annual  CHAEss'for  Diplomatic  Salaries  for 
the  last  20  years,  from  the  financial  year  1841-2  to  tlie  year  1860-1,  both  years  inclu- 
sive ; showing  the  Annual  Savings  or  Excess  in  respect  of  the  Charge,  as  compared  with 
the^Sum  of  140,000 1. — ^being  a portion  of  the  Gross  Amount  of  180,000 1.  a year  granted 
by  Parliament  to  defray  the  Diplomatic  Expenditure — as  well  for  Salaries  as  for 
Pensions. 


YEAR. 

AnnHnl  Grunt,  | 

.1 

Actual  Charge. 

Aonual  Amount 
of  Saving. 

Annual  Amoast 
of  Excess. 

£. 

i. 

d.  1 

£. 

4. 

d. 

£.  5. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d 

1841-2 

140,000 

- 

141,303 

14 

1 

- 

1,803  14 

1 

1842-3 

140,000 

- 

- 

187,207 

5 

9 

2,792  14 

8 

— 

1843-4  - , - 

140,000 

- 

- 

140,597 

11 

3 

-■  - 

597  11 

3 

1844-6 

140,000 

- 

- 

137,803 

2 

6 

2,697  17 

6 

— 

1845-6 

140,000 

- 

- 

134,346 

8 

6 

6,658  11 

7 

— 

1846-7 

140,000 

- 

- 

137,005 

10 

1 

2,094  - 

11 

— 

1847-8 

140,000 

- 

- 

132,886 

IS 

4 

7,113  4 

8 

- 

1848-9 

140,000 

- 

- 

132,808 

1 

8 

7,196  18 

9 

- 

1849-50  - 

140,000 

- 

- 

127,670 

6 

- 

12,329  14 

- 

— 

1860-1 

140,000 

- 

- 

126,090 

- 

10 

14,909  19 

2 

— 

1861-2 

140,000 

- 

- 

123,060 

12 

1 

16,939  7 

— 

1862-8  . - ' 

140,000 

- 

- 

126,095 

6 

4 

13,904  13 

8 : 

— 

1853-4 

140,000 

~ 

- 

126,991 

11 

8 

14,008  8 

9 1 

“ 

1854-6 

140,000 

- 

- 

125,834 

14 

8 

14,165  5 

4 

— 

1865-6 

140,000 

- 

- 

124,273 

7 

4 

15,726  12 

8 

— 

1866-7 

140,000 

- 

- 

182,312 

18 

7 

7,687  1 

5 

— 

1867-8 

140,000 

- 

- 

132,880 

1 

11 

7,119  18 

1 

— 

1858-9 

140,000 

- 

- 

141,174 

7 

9 1 

- 

1,174  7 

9 

1869-60  - 

1 140,000 

- 

- 

143,056 

16 

1 

. 

- 

3,066  16 

1 

1860-1 

' 140,000 

- 

- 

145,972 

10 

8 1 

- - 

- 

5,972  10 

8 

' 2,800,000 

- 

- 

2,667,765 

11 

2 

144,339  8 

8 

12,104  19 

10 

Deduct  Amount  of  I 

i)xcess 

. 

. 

12,104  19 

10 

Net  Amount  of  Saving  - 

- 

- 

132,234  8 

10 
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2997*.  Are  tliose  savings  paid  over  to  the  Consolidated  Fund '—Yes.  Formerly  G.  L.  Cont/ngkam, 
they  used  to  accumulate,  so  that  the  deficiency  of  any  one  rear  was  met.  by  the  Esq- 

accumulated  savings  of  past  years  ; but  that  was  before  the  sum  fell  below  

180,000/.  6 June  1861. 

299S.  There  would,  therefore,  be  the  means,  if  it  were  thought  necessary,  of 
adding  to  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  diplomatic  officers,  without  comino-  to 
Parliament  for  any  additional  grant  ? — At  present  I think  that  there  is,  taking 
pensions  and  salaries  together,  a surplus  of  about  11,000/,,  allowing  140,000/. 
lor  salaries,  and  for  pensions  about  21,800  /.,  making  together  The  exact  sum  of 
168,794/.  Thus  the  liabilities  are  less  than  the  grant  by  a little  more  than 
1 1 ,000  I 

2999.  Have  you  brought  with  you  a copy  of  the  life  certificate  which  is 
required  to  be  furnished? — Yes.  {The  same  was  handed  in.  Vide  Appendix.) 

3000.  I see  it  is  required  that  a diplomatic  servant,  before  he  receives  his 
pay,  should  not  only  prove  his  existence,  but  also  state  vvhether  he  has  been 
present  or  absent  from  his  post  during  the  whole  of  the  quarter  or  any  portion 
of  a quarter? — Yes. 

3001.  Therefore,  the  life  certificate  has  a separate  value  besides  that  of  merely 
proving  the  identity  of  a person? — Yes  ; it  enables  me  to  give  in  a statement,  at 
any  time  when  required,  of  the  actual  service  of  any  person  who  might  apply  at 
any  future  time  for  his  pension,  the  pension  being  dependent  upon  the  actual 
residence  of  a man  at  his  post. 

3002.  Do  you  think  you  could  dispense  with  that  life  certificate  ? — I think  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  do  so,  because  it  would  deprive  me  of  the  means  of 
giving  an  answer  to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  questions  of  importance  in 
regard  to  the  grant  of  pensions. 

3003.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  life  certificate,  do  you  consider  that  tiie  public 
officer  has  an  immediate  right  to  the  possession  of  his  salary? — Certainly. 

3004.  Does  not  delay  frequently  occur?— The  certificate  that  is  sent  to  the 
Treasury  upon  the  receipt  of  the  officer’s  life  certificate,  states  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  amount  of  salary  which  is  written  against  his  name  in  the  salary  list 
which  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  thence  to  the  Pav 
Office,  where  it  would  be  waiting  until  the  life  certificate  should  be  presented. 

3005.  Does  a delay  frequently  occur  in  the  presentation  of  the  life  certi- 
ficates ? — Sometimes  the  men  formerly  were  rather  remiss  in  this  matter,  but 
they  have  now  found  out  the  inconvenience  of  delay,  because  it  has  now  become 
clearly  understood  that  “ no  certificate,  no  pay,”  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  are  much  more  alert  in  sending  them  in  now  than  they  were  before,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  now  received  at  the  office  in  the  course  of  a week 
or  10  days  after  quarter  day,  the  interval  of  delay  depending  upon  the  locality 
of  the  sender. 

3006.  Who  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  interest  of  the  money  after  quarter- 
day  and  before  the  life  certificate  was  sent  in  ? — There  is  no  money  drawn 
between  the  sending  in  of  the  salary  list  and  the  reception  of  the  life  certi- 
ficate. 

3007.  Therefore  the  Treasury  is  the  gainer  ? — Yes. 

3008.  If  a life  certificate  is  received,  can  the  agent  for  the  diplomatic  servant 
draw  for  the  money  ? — No ; the  agent  gets  my  certificate,  and  he  takes  it  to  the 
Pay  Office,  and  receives  immediately,  at  the  Pay  Office,  a cheque  on  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  amount  of  the  salary  due,  less  income  tax. 

3009.  I believe  it  is  the  practice  of  the  agents  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  draw 
for  the  money  ? — All  the  agents  in  the  Foreign  Office  get  the  money  from  the 
Pay  Office  the  moment  they  take  the  certificate  thither. 

3010.  Do  they  take  the  certificate  to  the  Pay  Office  as  soon  as  they  receive 
the  life  certificate? — I imagine  they  do  so ; all  they  have  to  do  is  to  come  and 
get  the  certificate  in  my  room,  and  they  frequently  come  to  ascertain  what  certi- 
ficates are  ready,  then  they  take  them  to  the  Pay  Office,  and  obtain  a cheque  for 
the  money. 

3011.  1 believe  you  act  vourself  as  agent  for  persons  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? 

— Yes. 

3012.  Can  you,  in  your  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  other  agents  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  state  that  you  and  they  derive  no  personal  advantage  from  any 
delay  that  may  take  place  in  the  receipt  of  the  salary  ? — As  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, I derive  no  benefit  whatever  fiom  any  delay  that  may  take  place  in. 
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G.  L.  Conyngham,  receiving  and  paying  over  the  salai-ies  of  my  clients  The  day  I receive  a salary 
Eeq.  it  is  passed  through  my  agency  books ; and  in  a day  or  two,  or  sooner,  it  is  paid 
over  to  the  private  banker  of  the  person  for  whom  the  money  has  been  received. 

6 June  1861.  3013.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  the  general  practice  with  the  agents  in  the 

office  f — Yes ; I believe  so.  I have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise ; perhaps 
there  may  have  been  formerly  some  delays  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  agents,  hut 
that  is  not  so  now.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  a single  case  of  delay  of  that 
sort. 

3014.  Do  you  see  any  practical  objection  to  the  present  system  of  agency 
which  prevails  in  the  Foreign  Office  1— No,  I do  not.  I think,  with  reference  to 
my  position  as  chief  clerk,  that  it  would  he  a very  great  inconvenience  to  me  in 
working  out  the  salaries,  and  in  carrying  on  my  financial  duties,  if  I had  not  the 
agents  to  apply  to  for  information  upon  many  points  that  arise,  instead  of  having 
to  represent  the  matter  officially  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  despatches 
would  have  to  be  written  and  answers  waited  for,  thus  causing  delays  that  are 
now  avoided. 

3015.  Might  there  not  he  some  suspicion  of  undue  influence  in  the  case  of  an 
agent  being  private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  r— That  I cannot  say 
anything  about ; it  is  a question  of  human  fallibility  ; people  are  prone  to  impute 
some  dishonest  motive  to  any  person  who  may  be  thought  to  have  an  influence 
over  another  person  having  the  power  of  giving  something  away ; but  I am 
confident  that  it  would  not  be  a fair  charge  to  make  against  any  private  secretary 
whom  I ever  knew,  and  who  happened  to  be  an  agent  at  the  same  time.  I do 
not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a suspicion  of  the  kind* 

3016.  Mv.  Layard^  Have  you  looked  at  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
before  this  Committee? — No. 

3017.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  tendency  of  that  evidence? — Not 
further  than  as  it  relates  to  the  particular  financial  business  of  my  department. 

3018.  Supposing  that  such  a change  were  introduced  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  as  to  make  the  period  of  service  for  an  unpaid  attach^  definite,  say  not 
more  than  two  years,  and  that  after  that  period  all  attaches  should  be  paid,  and 
that  pensions  should  be  introduced,  to  which  a claim  should  commence  from  the 
first  appointment  as  paid  attach^ ; have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  whether 
the  present  sum  set  apart  for  the  diplomatic  service  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenditure  which  such  system  would  entail  ?— I have  not  made  any  cal- 
culation upon  the  subject. 

301 9.  Do  you  think  it  would  or  would  not  be  sufficient,  or  have  you  formed 
any  opinion  about  it  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  that  if  you  paid  all  the  attaches, 
that  is  made  the  unpaid  attach6s  paid  attach6s  after  two  years,  as  you  say,  that 
there  would  be  a sufficient  sum  to  meet  that  additional  charge;  but  it  would, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  amount  which  you  gave  to  the  unpaid  attaches. 
Supposing  that  there  is  a surplus  of  10,000/.  or  12,000/.  a year  it  would  pro- 
bably be  sufficient;  but  you  would  be  completely  tying  up  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  prevent  him  from  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  different 
missions  abroad,  creating  new  missions,  or  reviving  old  ones,  you  must  have 
a larger  grant  under  such  circumstances. 

3020.  Supposing  you  reduced  all  the  pensions  to  a definite  scale,  somewhat 
to  the  same  scale  as  the  pensions  which  are  granted  to  civil  servants  in  this 
country,  do  you  think  then  that  the  present  allowance  would  meet  the  expendi- 
ture?— I do  not  think  it  would,  because  power  is  provided  only  to  appro- 
priate 180,000/.  without  any  reference  to  unpaid  attaches  at  all. 

3021 . Is  there  much  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  extraordinaries  ? — In  almost 
every  case  where  an  account  comes  before  me,  prepared  according  to  the  very 
clear  and  definite  regulations  respecting  the  mode  of  keeping  these  accounts, 
there  is  rarely  a delay  of  two  days.  If  it  appears  that  our  regulations  have 
been  put  aside,  I generally  mark  upon  the  covering  Despatch,  “ To  wait — 
Query;”  and  then  that  case  will  not  he  looked  into  again,  until  I liave  got  nothing 
else  to  do  as  respects  the  cases  of  others ; I follow  this  course  in  order  to  compel 
our  ministers  abroad  to  he  very  particular  about  preparing  their  extraordinary 
accounts  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  in  accordance  with  their  instructions. 

3022.  Does  that  hold  good  since  the  change  that  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinaries ; that  is  to  say,  since  a definite  allowance  has 
been  made  to  heads  of  missions  for  them  ? — The  change  has  only  come 
into  play  for  one  quarter;  it  began  from  the  first  of  the  year,  and  it  seems  to 
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be  going  on  very  well ; the  accounts  are  generally  as  well  prepared  now  as  g.  L.  Conyngham^ 
they  were  before ; the  only  difference  being  in  form  where  a deduction  has  been  Esq. 

made  from  the  gross  amount  of  the  account  received  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  

bills  that  a minister  has  drawn  for,  towards  the  payment  of  liis  extraordinary  6 June  1861. 
expenses. 

3023.  Is  the  sum  that  is  now  allowed  sufficient,  in  your  opinion,  to  cover  the 
usual  extraordinaries?— If  you  mean  the  exact  sum  allowed  to  certain  of  our 
missions,  I do  not  know  that  it  is ; but  it  is  such  an  amount,  that  it  does  not 
leave  a minister  authorised  to  draw  out  of  pocket  much  more  than  100 1.  in  a 
quarter. 

3024.  At  the  present  time,  are  any  of  the  heads  of  missions  considerably  in 
arrear  with  their  exti’aordinaries? — No;  they  send  them  in  pretty  regularly  now. 

3025.  Has  any  diplomatic  servant  lately  advanced  a considerable  sum  for 
extraordinaries  out  of  his  own  means? — I am  confident,  that  at  this  time,  there 
is  not  one  account  of  extraordinaries  outstanding,  except  those  that  are  to  come 
from  South  America,  and  those  that  came  in  the  other  day  have  been  passed; 
the  last  accounts  of  extraordinaries  at  Constantinople,  have  not  been  passed  yet; 
but  that  is  no  injury  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  because  the  amount  of  his  bills  drawn 
upon  account  leaves  a balance  against  him  of  200  1.  or  300  1. 

3026.  Do  you  know  what  the  allowance  for  extraordinaries,  at  Constantinople, 
is? — The  ambassador  is  at  liberty  to  draw,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the 
quarter  for  600 1. ; at  the  end  of  the  second  month  for  600  /. ; and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  month  for  1,500  ?.,  making  2,700/.,  towards  meeting  the  amount  of 
his  extraordinary  expenses. 

3027.  Does  that  amount,  of  2,700  include  the  pay  of  -the  dragomans  and 
other  employes? — Yes;  all  the  usual  extraordinaries,  besides  the  pay  of  the 
dragomans. 

3028.  Mr.  Hankey.'\  Why  should  not  a draft,  signed  by  a diplomatic  servant 
when  absent  on  foreign  service,  be  considered  equivalent  to  a life  certificate?—— 

There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  further  than  this,  that  if  you 
dispensed  with  the  life  certificate  you  would  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  know 
whether  a man  was  absent  or  present  at  his  post,  and  without  such  certificate 
I should  never  be  able  to  say  accurately  what  amount  of  salary  was  due  in 
any  given  case ; for  if  a minister  be  absent  for  any  time  on  his  private  affairs, 
there  is  an  abatement  of  half  salary  made  for  the  whole  period  of  his  absence. 

3029.  Might  not  that  be  equally  well  stated  in  a letter  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
which,  I presume,  has  constant  communications  with  Foreign  Ministers? — Not 
upon  subjects  connected  with  his  money  concerns,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
Foreign  Minister  were  to  draw  a bill  upon  his  banker  in  London  on  the  day  when 
the  salary  was  due,  and  he  sent  forward  his  life  certificate  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  passed  to  the  Pay  Office,  that  he  would  receive  his  money,  the  bill  being 
negotiated  abroad,  sooner  than  he  could  receive  it  here,  by  a direct  draft  upon 
the  Paymaster’s  Office ; it  is  customary  to  draw  bills  abroad  at  30  days’  sight, 
and  long  before  the  30  days  had  elapsed,  after  the  quarter  day,  his  salary  would 
be  payable  here. 

3030.  Is  the  money  receivable  directly  it  is  due,  after  the  certificate  has  been 
received,  or  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  money  immediately ; 
why  should  be  draw  at  30  days’  sight? — I only  suppose,  if  he  wants  to  raise 
money  at  his  post,  that  he  would  draw  a bill  on  his  private  banker  at  30  days’ 
sight,  which  would  have  to  be  negotiated;  and  that  would  be  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  paying  his  salaiy  on  quarter-day. 

3031.  That  would  not  be  quite, the  same,  as  he  would  have  either  to  pay  30 
days’  interest  to  his  bankers,  or  lose  the  advantage  of  30  days’  interest  in  draw- 
ing a bill  ? — Not  so ; for  he  is  indemnified  for  all  losses  on  bills  drawn  on 
account  of  salary,  whether  the  loss  be  occasioned  by  an  adverse  I'ate  of  exchange, 
or  by  the  commission  charged  on  the  negotiation  of  such  bills ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  obliged  to  credit  the  public  with  all  gain  by  exchange.  ISIore- 
over,  he  must,  under  any  circumstances,  draw  bills  upon  some  one  in  London, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  salary. 

3032.  If  be  could  draw  a bill  at  three  days’  sight,  is  there  any  reason  why  he 
should  wait  for  30  days  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  ministers  should  not  receive 
their  salaries  immediately  on  the  receipt  here  of  their  life  certificates  ; and  there 
is  no  reason  why  u minister  should  not  send  home  his  life  certificate  on  the  same 
day  that  he  draws  his  bill  at  three  days’  sight  upon  his  private  banker. 
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G.  L.  Conyngham,  3033-  You  Eave  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  messeogers  at 

Esq.  the  Foreign  Office? — Yes. 

3034.  VVe  have  been  informed  that  the  system  of  remunerating  them  has  been 

6 June  1861.  changed,  and  that  they  now  receive  fixed  salaries  instead  of  a mileage  allow- 
ance ? — Yes. 

3035.  Which  system  do  you  prefer,  that  of  fixed  salaries,  or  a mileage  allow- 
ance?— I think  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  public  service,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  them  a fixed  salary,  and  also  a mileage  allowance,  such  as  was  formerly 
the  system. 

3036.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane^  Do  you  consider  the  present  pay  of  the  mes- 
sengers sufficient;  I believe  there  was  an  alteration  made  by  Lord  Malmesbury? 
— As  to  wbat  may  be  considered  sufficient  for  an  individual’s  pay,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  ; but  I think  that  the  service  performed  by  a messenger  is  well  paid  for  by 
525  a year. 

3037.  What  was  the  salary  formerly? — The  salary  formerly  was  almost  a 
nominal  salary — I think  GO  1.  a year ; but  then  the  emoluments  were  made  up 
of  salary  and  varying  amounts  of  board  wages.  When  a messenger  was  abroad, 
be  received  13  j.  4 a day;  and  when  at  home,  he  received  6 5.  8 <i.  a day  ; 
then  be  had  his  mileage  profit  besides ; these  constituted  the  gross  amount  of 
his  official  emoluments  ; and  the  effect  of  that  system  was,  that  a messenger  had 
no  inducement  to  stay  at  home  doing  nothing,  as  he  has  now. 

3038.  The  situation  was  much  better  formerly  than  it  is  now  ? — With  regard 
to  the  emoluments  I cannot  pretend  to  say,  hut  I fancy,  I’roiu  what  has  taken 
place,  and  u hat  has  passed  through  my  hands,  that  the  messengers  generally 
made  800 1.  a year ; that  has  now  been  reduced  to  525  1.  a year ; but  then  that 
800  1.  a year  must  be  considered  as  the  average  for  all  the  messengers ; each 
individual  could  not  be  said  to  have  earned  that  amount;  some  made  more,  some 
less,  so  long  as  there  was  iin  allowance  for  mileage ; in  short,  the  men  who 
travelled  the  most  got  the  most  money. 

3039.  Chairman^  On  what  grounds  was  an  alteration  made  in  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  messengers? — It  was  considered  that  they  had  too  large  an 
allow’ance  for  the  work  they  performed. 

3040.  The  effect  of  the  mileage  system  was  to  give  them  too  much  money  ? 
— Yes. 

3041.  Might  not  the  same  result  have  been  attained  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  mileage  allowance?— Decidedly  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before,  long 
there  will  be  some  arrangement  made  by  which  the  mileage  allowance  will  be 
restored,  but  upon  a reduced  scale,  so  that  the  salary  and  emoluments  shall  not 
exceed  perhaps  from  525  1.  to  600 1.  a year. 

3042.  Do  you  find  the  same  class  of  gentlemen  applying  for  the  situation  of 
messenger,  as  under  the  former  system? — I believe  so;  I do  not  see  any 
difference  ; they  are  as  respectable  a class  of  men  as  can  be  met  with  anywhere. 

3043.  Are  the  clerks  who  are  employed  in  the  Foreign  Office  superior  in 
ability  to  those  who  were  formerly  employed,  and  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Civil  Service  examinations  r — I cannot  say  that  I think  they  are  ; I think  that 
the  system  of  education  in  this  country  is  so  conducted  that  young  men  are  very 
rarely  properly  educated  for  useful  purposes,  and  if  they  pass  a good  examination 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  it  is,  I believe,  owing  to  their  being 
gifted  with  good  natural  abilities  and  being  judiciously  crammed. 

3044.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  think  that  you  have  not  gained  any 
advantage? — We  have  gained  a negative  advantage  ; that  is  to  say,  the  system 
tends  to  keep  out  grossly  ignorant  and  stupid  persons. 

3045.  The  Judge  Advocate.']  Do  you  attach  any  value  to  the  life  certificate 
that  is  sent  in ; is  it  beneficial  in  any  way  to  the  State  ? — The  only  value  that  I 
attach  to  it  is  that  which  has  been  already  stated,  that  it  enables  me  to  know 
precisely  whether  a minister  has  been  absent  from,  or  present  at,  his  post  during 
any  given  time. 

3046.  Flave  you  ever  known  an  instance  in  which,  if  there  had  not  been  such 
a system,  any  loss  would  have  accrued  to  the  State  ? — No ; moreover  that  would 
imply  that  a minister  could  be  a dishonest,  man. 

3047.  Upon  the  assumption  that  a minister  was  an  honest  man,  you  do  not 
think  there  is  much  value  in  the  life  certificate  ? — No ; but  I do  not  see  how  I 
could  adjust,  quarter  by  quarter,  the  amount  of  the  salaries  without  some  such 
arrangement ; because  my  salary  list  must  correspond  with  the  life  certificate 
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prepared  for  tlie  Treasury  and  the  Pay  Office.  If  I should  have  made  a mistake 
in  the  salary  list  of  one  quarter,  by  taking  away  too  much  from  a minister  as  an 
abatement  on  account  of  absence,  or  by  giving  him  more  than  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  which  I may  find  out  inthe  course  of  the  ensuing  quarter,  then  the  difference 
is  adjusted  in  the  next  quarter’s  salary  list. 

3048.  Chairman.']  Do  you  rely  entirely  upon  the  word  of  a minister  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  absence  ? — When  any  man  is  about  to  leave  ijispost,  he  notifies 
his  intention  to  the  Secretary  State,  and  then,  if  I have  the  slightest  doubt  or 
suspicion  that  his  certificate  is  not  correct,  I require  to  see  the  despatch  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself  that  the  certificate  is  correct. 

3049^  Mr.  Hope.]  But  you  have,  I suppose  practically,  no  occasion  to  resort 
to  that? — Never;  sometime.'?  they  are  remiss,  as  I have  already  said,  in  sending 
home  their  life  certificates,  but  when  my  salary  list  is  being  prepared,  and  I 
happen  to  know  that  a man  has  been  absent  from  his  post,  I send  for  the  despatch 
to  enable  rne  to  ensure,  as  far  as  I can,  accuracy  in  the  salary  calculations. 

3050.  Chairman^,  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the 
service,  and  that  it  would  remedy  the  present  inequalities  of  the  service  in  a con- 
siderable degree,  if,  instead  of  paid  attach^ships,  there  were  established  the  rank 
of  second  and  third  secretaries  of  legation,  and  that  a commission  should  be 
issued  to  any  gentleman  holding  such  a post,  so  that  his  pension  might  date  from 
that  time;  do ^ you  think,  looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  service,  and  the 
ordinary  duration  of  it,  that  such  an  alteration  would  very  largely  increase  the 
pensions? — 1 do  not  know  how  far  it  might  affect  the  question  of  pensions  ; but 
so  far  as  the  question  of  giving  a commission  to  a paid  ktach6  as  second  or  third 
secretary  of  legation'" may  be  in  contemplation,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  calculate  his  services  for  a future  pension  from  the  date 
of  that  commission  in  the  same  w^ay  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  a secretary  of 
legation  ; and  thus  instead  of  being  called  paid  attache,  he  should  he  called  second 
or  third  secretary  of  legation. 

3051.  Supposing  that  such  an  arrangement  were  made,  and  effect  given  to  it 
with  regard  to  the  gentlemen  now  in  the  service,  would  they  not  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  sooner  than  they  would  be  under  the  jjresent  system  ? — Yes  ; the  time 
would  be  measured  by  just  the  difference  of  time  between  the  date  of  his  present 
appointment  of  paid  attache  and  the  time  wdien  in  ordinary  course  of  promotion 
he  would  have  been  made  second  secretary  of  legation.  For  the  period  between 
his  appointment  as  paid  attache  and  his  becoming  a secretary  of  legation,  the 
Government  will  have  to  compensate  him  in  the  calculation  for  a pension  for  that 
additional  period  of  service. 

3052.  Therefore,  taking  into  consideration,  what  you  must  understand  better 
than  we  can,  the  usual  duration  of  the  public  service,  do  you  think  it  likely  that 
pensions  would  be  claimed  under  such  a new  regulation  so  much  sooner  than 
they  are  now  claimed,  that  it  would  make  any  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  pensions? — If  I understand  the  question  rightly,  I should  say  that  there 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  one  drawing  full  salary  abroad  to  retire  upon 
a pension ; it  is  rather  difficult  sometimes  to  persuade  sticklers  to  leave  the 
service,  and  to  go  upon  their  pensions. 

3053-  Therefore,  although  there  might  be  an  apparent  liability  to  an  increase, 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  service,  that  the 
increase  would  be  considerable? — I do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Colonel  Charles  Tomiley,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

30,54.  Mr.  Layavd.]  I believe  you  were  for  a long  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Foreign  Office  as  Queen’s  Messenger? — I was  in  the  service  for  19  years. 

3055.  Are  you  still  in  the  service? — No;  I retired  on  a superannuation  allow- 
ance two  years  ago. 

3056.  Were  you  in  the  service  when  the  changes  that  have  been  recently 
made  were  introduced  ? — Yes. 

3057-  Then  you  have  had  experience  both  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  system 
— Yes. 

3058.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe  to  the  Committee  the  difference 
between  the  two  as  to  the  amount  of  income  ?— Under  the  old  system  it  varied  ; 
it  depended  so  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  work  which  a messenger  performed ; 
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Colrmel  ygj,y  work  in  Russia,  or  in  Turkey,  where  he  had  to  ride  long  dis- 

Charlet  Townley.  pg_y  high,  because  the  allowances  were  high  ; in  Prussia  and  in 

6 June  1861  France  they  were  less,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  his  income  depended 
entirely  upon  the  country  to  which  a messenger  was  sent ; T have  known  it 
vary,  for  instance,  in  my  own  case,  400/.  and  500/.  in  one  year.  When  I first 
became  a messenger,  there  was  a great  deal  going  on  in  Turkey,  and  I went  out 
three  times  either  to  Constantinople  or  to  Alexinitza.  My  profits  were  then 
nearly  1,100/.  in  one  year. 

3059.  Upon  what  system  was  Ihe  salary  paid  at  tliat  time  ? — There  were 
certain  allowances  which  were  called  mileage  allowances;  I cannot  state  the 
exact  sum,  bat  speaking  generally  it  was  perhaps  2^.  a mile  in  Turkey  where 
the  travelling  is  exceedingly  cheap ; in  foreign  countries  the  allowance  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  regulated  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  work  a messenger 
performed ; his  salary  was  merely  nominal. 

3060.  That  system  is  no  longer  in  existence  ? — No ; and  it  was  not  in 
existence  when  1 left  the  service. 

3061.  How  are  the  messengers  now  paid? — They  were  paid  when  I left  the 
service,  and  I believe  the  system  still  continues,  in  this  way : They  have  a fixed 
salary  of  525/.  a year,  their  travelling  expenses  are  paid,  and  they  have  to  pay 
their  own  personal  expenses  out  of  the  52-5/.  a year. 

3062.  You  state  that  the  allowances  are  all  paid ; what  allowances  did  you 
allude  to  ? — I mean  the  allowances  for  travelling  by  railw'ay  or  steamboat.  The 
Foreign  Office  ascertained  from  a variety  of  sources  the  probable  amount  of  the 
expenses  of  each  journey.  This  sum  is  advanced  to  the  messenger,  and  he  has 
to  pay  his  personal  expenses  out  of  the  526/.  Consequently,  the  less  work  a 
messenger  performs,  the  greater  are  his  profits. 

3063.  Mr.  Hope.']  You  mean  under  the  new  system? — Yes. 

3064.  Mr.  Layard.]  Do  you  think  whether  as  regards  the  public  service,  or 
as  regards  the  emoluments  of  the  Queen’s  messengers,  that  the  present  system 
is  less  satisfactory  than  the  old  one  ? — I think,  as  regards  the  carrying  on  of 
the  public  service,  that  it  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  also  exceedingly  bad  for  the 
messengers  5 in  short,  it  is  offering  a premium  for  idleness. 

3005.  Do  you  think  that  the  inducement  which  was  held  out  formerly  to  men 
of  character  and  position  to  enter  the  service  has  become  less  in  consequence  of 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  ?— That  is  a difficult  question  to  answer,  because 
there  are  many  men  who  have  left  the  army,  for  instance,  who  probably  would 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  enter  the  service ; it  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  life,  and 
the  messengers  are  treated  with  great  kindness  abroad  at  the  various  legations ; 
it  is  a very  agreeable  life  for  a young  man. 

3066,  'I’he  position  abroad  of  the  Queen’s  messengers  has  been  very  much 
improved,  has  it  not,  of  late  years  ? — Certainly.  They  are  treated  both  with 
kindness  and  consideration  abroad. 

3067.  The  ground  of  complaint  now,  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  payment,  and 
the  inducement  which  you  have  memioned,  for  a messenger  to  shirk  his  work  and 
stay  at  home  ? — Yes ; and  I have  always  looked  upon  the  change  that  was  made, 
as  an  unjust  measure  carried  out  in  a very  harsh  way ; men  entered  the  service 
when  the  appointment  was  notoriously  worth  800/.  or  900/.  a year;  insured 
their  lives  in  the  belief  tha.s  no  change  would  be  made,  and  are  now  in  distress. 

306S.  Air.  BaiUie  Cochrane.]  What  do  you  suppose  upon  the  average  they 
clear  out  of  this  525/.  a year  ; is  it  all  clear  money? — You  receive  525/.  a year, 
out  of  which  you  pay  your  own  personal  expenses. 

3069.  What  should  you  consider  the  clear  salary  was,  after  deducting  expenses 
on  the  road? — I was  for  so  short  a time  an  active  messenger,  after  the  new 
system  had  commenced,  that  it  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  would 
depend  so  much  upon  the  personal  expenses  of  the  individual ; some  men  live 
much  more  cheaply  at  an  hotel  than  others.  I can  hardly  answer  the  question 
fairly.  A messenger  who  now  remains  at  home,  and  avoids  his  duty,  is  twice  as 
well  paid,  as  the  man  who  keeps  his  shoulder  to  the  collar,  and  does  his  duty 
conscientiously ; there  are  numbers  who  do  their  duty  most  conscientiously,  and 
are  very  badly  paid  indeed. 

3070.  Chairman.]  How  does  it  happen  that  a man  can  shirk  his  duty? — . 
Simply  in  this  way.  Many  men  are  determined  to  do  their  duty,  whether  they 
are  ill,  or  whether  they  are  well.  The  Foreign  Office  has  made  a regulation,  by 
which  a messenger,  who  applies  for  leave  of  absence  on  the  ground  of  ill  health, 

shall 
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shall  be  examiaed  by  a medical  man  whom  they  appoiat,  and  sick  leave  is  alone  Colonel 
granted,  upon,  a certificate  being  given  by  him.  Charles  lov>nUy. 

3071.  Mr.  Layard.~\  Is  there  not  a regular  roster  ? — Yes ; and  the  fir.st  three 

for  service  are  obliged  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  leave  of  ^ 

absence  is  granted  by  Mr.  Conyagham,  on  grounds  which  he  considers  t > be 
good  grounds.  If  a man  applies  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  he  must  be 
examined  by  the  medical  man  ,*  but  it  is  very  obvious  that  some  men  who  are 
anxious  to  do  their  duty  would,  even  although  they  felt  unwell,  go  on  with  their 
work,  while  others  would  seek  for  every  excuse  to  avoid  it. 

3072.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  service  to  return 
to  the  former  system,  even  although  so  large  an  allowance  was  not  made  for 
mileage  ? — I have  not  seen  any  messenger  since  1 came  up  to  London,  but  I have 
heard  that,  some  rnonths  ago,  this  was  the  view  of  the  messengers  themselves ; 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  were  allowed  a fixed  salary  (1  think)  of  300 1. 
a year,  with  a profit  of  3 d.  a mile. 

"3073.  Mr.  Hope.]  What  was  the  old  mileage  allowance  ? —It  varied  very 
much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  ; wherever  the  work  was  very  hard 
the  allowance  by  the  Foreign  Office  was  exceedingly  liberal. 

3074.  Was  that  distinction  an  advantage  ? — I think  the  distinction  has  been  a 
hard  one,  because,  for  instance,  as  soon  as  you  went  to  sea,  wliich,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  was  a most  disagreeable  duty,  they  immediately  reduced  your 
mileage.  I would  rather  have  travelled  for  2 r/.  a mile  by  laud,  thau  have  had 
6 d.  by  sea. 

3075.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane!]  Did  any  gentlemen  retire  when  Lord  Malmes- 
bury made  the  alteration  which  has  been  referred  to  ? — I retired,  but  simply  on 
the  ground  of  injury  received  in  the  service.  I personally  have  no  complaint  to 
make  against  the  Foreign  Office ; they  treated  me  with  great  kindness,  but  I 
recollect  that  one  gentleman  did  retire,  Mr.  Capel. 

3076.  Would  you  have  retired  from  the  service  if  the  alteration  had  not  been 

made? — I would  have  retired  if  1 could  have  afforded  it,  the  very  day  it  was  — 

made,  because  1 think  we  were  treated  unjustly  and  harshly ; I think  it  was  an 
unjust  measure,  carried  out  in  a very  harsh  manner.  Mr.  Capel  did  throw  up 
the  appointment. 

3077.  Mr.  Layard.]  If  you  received  a mileage  allowance,  the  expenses  of 
travelling  would  fall  upon  you  ? — Certainly. 

3078.  You  are  now  in  the  receipt  of  a pension  ?—-Yes. 

3079.  How  does  a messenger  become  entitled  to  a pension? — After  a certain 
number  of  years’  service.  I ought  to  mention,  that  in  putting  the  salary  at 
525  I,  there  was  a boon  accorded  to  the  messengers.  Under  the  old  superan- 
nuation allowance,  we  should  only  have  been  entitled  to  a pension  calculated 
on  400  1.  a year ; hut  Lord  Malmesbury,  when  he  gave  us  a salary  of  525  1.  a 
year,  applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  have  our  pensions  calculated  on 
the  525 1.,  and  not  upon  the  400 1. 

3080.  On  the  score  of  pensions,  the  change  was.  rather  a beneficial  one? — 

Yes. 

3081.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  What  does  your  pension  amount  to  ?— I receive, 
for  19  years’  active  service,  192?.  10  a year. 

3082.  Mr.  Layard.]  There  is  no  riding  now,  as  there  w'as  formerly,  is  there? 

' — No  ; but  there  may  be.  A messenger  now  goes  by  steamer  from  Marseilles 
to  Constantinople ; but  if  an  important  despatch  had  to  be  sent,  and  there 
was  no  boat  going,  be  would  have  to  ride  from  Belgrade. 

3083.  The  old  establishment  is  no  longer  kept  up  at  Alexinitza  ?— No ; it  was 
done  away  with  long  ago. 

3084.  Mr.  Hope!]  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Layard,  that  the  messenger 
paid  his  expenses  out  of  the  mileage  allowance  ; you  confine  that,  I apprehend, 
to  his  personal  expenses  j the  expenses  of  travelling  were  paid  besides  that 
mileage  ? — I stated  that  the  messenger  paid  his  personal  expenses  out  of  his 
salary  of  525  and  that  the  Foreign  Office  paid  his  travelling  expenses. 

3085.  The  mileage  is  a profit  of  so  much  a mile,  is  it  not ; that  is  given  to 
you  ?—Th6re  is  none  now. 

3086.  But  the  old  mileage  allowance?— Yes ; the  old  mileage  allowance  was 
a profit  of  so  much  a mile. 

3087.  Then  you  had  also  your  bill  for  post-horses,  railways  and  steamboats? 

— Yes. 
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30S8.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Was  there  not,  in  the  old  posting  days,  on  the 
Continent,  an  advantage  gained  by  the  messengers  in  taking  travellers  in  their 
carriages  who  paid  them  something  for  the  accommodation  ?— Formerly  there 
was  so.  Since  the  introduction  of  railways  this,  of  course,  has  ceased,  and 
even  before  that,  the  messenger  was  more  frequently  accompanied  by  a friend 
who  only  paid  his  own  personal  expenses  on  the  road. 

3089.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Under  the  former  system  the  messengers  had  to  buy 
their  own  carriages,  had  tliey  not  ? — Yes ; we  all  had  to  buy  carriages ; and 
when  the  present  system  was  introduced,  and  the  old  one  was  done  away  with, 
I had  a carriage  for  which  Adams  and  Hooper  charged  200  guineas,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  allowed  me  25/.  for  it. 

3090.  Mr.  Layard.]  Are  the  messengers  paid  in  advance  their  expenses,  or 
are  they  paid  on  their  return  ?— They  always  receive  a sufficient  allowance  to 
take  them  out. 

3091 . Mr.  Hope  (to  Mr.  Conyngham)^  Do  you  confirm  what  Colonel  Townley 
has  stated  as  to  the  effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  paying  messengers  ? 

I do ; I think  it  would  be  much  better  that  the  messengers  should  have  a 

mileage  profit,  and  a smaller  salary  than  they  have  now. 

3092.  And  for  the  reasons  that  he  has  given? — Yes;  those  reasons  being 
that  there  would  then  be  an  inducement  for  every  messenger  to  do  his  work 
instead  of  shirking  his  work. 

3093.  You  find,  practically,  that  there  is  but  little  disposition  to  go  abroad? 
— Yes. 


The  Honourable  Cha7'les  Spring  Rice,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

3094.  Chairman^]  WHAT  office  do  you  hold  in  the  Foreign  Office  ?— 1 am 
one  of  the  Senior  Clerks. 

3095.  Have  you  ever  been  employed  on  diplomatic  service  ? — I went  to  Paris 
with  Lord  Clarendon  on  his  special  mission. 

3096.  Have  you  ever  thought  upon  the  subject  of  a possible  improvement 
both  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  by  a more  general 
interchange  of  duty  than  is  now  the  practice? — Yes;  I have  censidered  the 
subject  both  with  reference  to  temporary  exchanges  or  amalgamation;  and 
I find,  as  to  temporary  exchanges,  that  there  seems  to  be  a very  general 
opinion  on  the  part  of  both  branches  of  the  service  that  good  results  would 
ensue  if  they  were  carried  out  ofteuer.  We  at  home  should  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  presence  amongst  us  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  who  have  a personal  knowledge  of  things  abroad,  which  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  for  us  at  home  to  obtain  ; and  the  home  establishment  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  profit  very  largely  by  being  occasionally  employed  abroad. 

3097.  For  what  length  of  time  would  you  recommend  temporary  exchanges  ? 
— The  system  has  already  been  carried  out  to  a certain  extent.  Gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  to  serve  abroad,  and  I think  the  time  generally  varies  from  one 
to  two  years  ; but  there  has  been  no  absolute  fule  of  practice. 

3098.  Do  you  desire  that  those  exchanges  should  be  more  extensively  made? 
— Certainly  ; but  I think  you  would  find  a difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  system 
without  hardship,  if  made  compulsory,  upon  the  present  fooling  of  the  services. 

3009.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  requiring  that  every  diplomatic  servant 
should,  if  he  receives  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  legation,  have  undergone 
two  years’  training  in  the  Foreign  Officer— 1 think  that  great  advantage  would 
result  from  such  training,  and  that  every  person  who  goes  abroad  should  serve 
for  a certain  period  in  the  Foreign  Office ; and  that  system  is  practically  in  force, 
as  regards  attaches,  who  work  for  six  months  with  us  before  going  to  their  posts. 

3100.  That  six  months’  service  is  compulsory,  is  it  not? — Yes,  that  is  an 
absolute  rule. 

3101.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  extending  that  period,  we  will  say,  to 
two  years’  service  ; I do  not  mean  necessarily  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  but  before  they  attain  a certain  position,  such  as  secretary  of  legation?— ' 
The  difficulty  that  I see  is,  that  the  class  of  men  who  come  to  work  at  the  Foreign 
Office  to  prepare  for  the  diplomatic  service  might  feel  it  J’ather  hard  to  be  kept 
for  so  long  period  from  a more  brilliant  career,  and  one  to  which  they  are 
naturally  looking  forward  as  a pleasanter  form  of  life. 

3102.  Do 
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3102.  Do  you  tbiok  tliat  the  general  ■working  of  the  office  would  be  injured  by 
the  introduction  of  this,  so  to  say,  changeable  element  ? — No ; I do  not  see  that 
we  should  suffer  the  least  from  it. 

3103.  Have  you  had  in  your  owa  department  gentlemen  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  any  •who  have  actually 
served  abroad;  but  attaches,  who  were  going  out,  have  worked  in  my  depart- 
ment. 

3104.  You  are  of  opinion  that  both  services  ■would  gain  by  an  increased  inter- 
change of  duty  ? — Most  decidedly. 

3105.  With  regard  to  the  young  men  whom  you  have  had  lately  in  the  office 
as  attaches,  do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  examination  is  satisfactory? 
— I think  that  it  has  made  very  little  difference,  as  far  as  I can  seo,  in  the  class 
of  men  we  have  had  in  the  service ; but  I should  be  sorry  for  it  to  be  supposed 
that  I am  against  the  examination;  for  I think  it  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  if 
only  as  keeping  out  persons  notoriously  incompetent. 

3106.  Is  there  any  respect  in  which  you  think  that  e.Kamination  might  be 
beneficially  altered? — I should  be  disposed  to  do  away  with  the  second  examina- 
tion. At  present  there  is  an  examination  when  a young  man  is  appointed  unpaid 
attache  ; after  he  has  been  at  his  post  for  a certain  time  as  unpaid  attache,  and 
before  he  is  made  paid  attache,  he  has  to  undergo  a second  examination,  and  in 
that,  I think,  there  is  a mistake,  and  sometimes  a hardship.  The  persons  under 
■whom  he  has  acted  abroad,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  what  he  is  worth  during  that  time  ; and  to  bring  him  home  and 
subject  him  to  another  examination  after  that,  is  throwing  upon  the  examiners, 

I think,  a duty  which  they  are  not  qualified  to  perform.  I know  a case  myself 
of  a young  man  who  was  attached  to  a foreign  mission,  and  who  served  so  satis- 
factorily, that  he  was  selected  for  special  service;  the  minister  reported  very 
highly  of  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  he  was  appointed  to  a paid  attachd- 
ship  ; he  then  came  home,  and  was  plucked  in  his  examination.  On  a second 
examination  he  passed,  but  here  was  a mau  who  was  notoriously  competent  for 
his  post,  who  had  received  the  approval  of  all  persons  under  ■whom  he  had 
served,  but  who  failed  from  some  difficulty  in  his  examination,  -which  may  have 
been  accidental  or  trivial  in  itself,  as  he  succeeded  shortly  afterwards  upon  a 
second  examination. 

3107.  May  not  that  difficulty  have  occurred  from  some  inability  to  acquire 
foreign  languages,  which  is  a qualification  in  itself  almost  indispensable  for 
the  diplomatic  service? — It  may  have  been  so,  and  the  examiners  might  be 
justified;  but  still  the  hardship  of  the  case  was  considered  to  be  very  great._ 

3108.  Do  you  think  that  a considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
young  men  who  have  entered  the  Foreign  Office  with,  regard  to  their  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages  r — I should  say  not  in  my  time. 

3109.  Is  the  general  competence  of  the  young  men  with  regard  to  foreign 
languages  satisfactory  r — Some  of  them  are  posse.3sed  of  considerable  accomplish- 
ments in  this  respect;  and  the  same  result  might  be  anticipated  in  other  cases, 
if  our  system  afforded  motives  for  self-cultivation. 

3110.  Are  you  not,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  very  much  thrown  upon  trans- 
lators and  interpreters  with  respect  to  business  'W'hich  might  he  performed  in  the 
office  by  gentlemen  in.  the  office  if  they  possessed  a competent  knowledge  of 
those  languiiges  ? — Yes,  I am  afraid  we  are  ; but  the  Foreign  Office  profits  by 
the  assistance  of  an  able  and  experienced  translator;  and  labour  is  cast  on  him 
which  might  possibly  be  transferred  with  advantage  to  the  young  men  in  the 
office. 

3m.  Mr.  liayard.l  Y’ on  allude  to  Mr.  Norris? — Yes. 

3112.  Chairman.']  Supposing  the  young  men  had  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 
leading  European  languages,  would  it  not  be  more  satislactory  that  that  work 
should" be  done  by  them  ? — Most  decidedly;  but  you  have  to  remember  that 
considering  the  test  of  their  entrance  examination,  they  are  scarcely  expected  to 
do  so ; the  subjects  of  examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  only  really  require  a 
decent  knowledge  of  French;  other  languages  are  admissible  in  addition,  but 
they  are  not  a necessary  qualification. 

3113.  Would  the  prospects  of  a young  man  in  the  Foreign  Office  he  much 
improved  if  he  were  known  to  be  a very  competent  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
scholar  r — His  chances  of  occasional  employment  abroad  might  be  increased,  but 
I do  not  see  that  it  would  have  any  necessary  effect  upon  his  permanent  prospects. 

0.47.  M M 3'M*  Might 


The  Hon. 

C.  Spring  Hici'i 


6 June  i86j. 
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TbeHon.  31 14.  Might  not  such  an  interchange  of offices  as  you  have  proposed  have 

a Spring  Rice,  the  additional  advantage  of  bringing  into  the  Foreign  Office  gentlemen  who, 

from  residence  in  foreign  countries,  had  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 

6 June  1861.  foreign  languages  ? — I think  that  ihat  would  be  a very  great  advantage,  for  we 
are  certainly  in  want  of  persons  having  a real  local  knowledge  of  things  abroad ; 
and  I cannot  forget,  to  take  one  instance,  bow  largely  the  Foreign  Office  profited 
by  the  abilities  and  experience  of  Mr.  ilellisii,  who  was  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  German  matters. 

3115.  The  frerpient  presence,  therefore,  of  gentlemen  possessing  local  know- 
ledge of  countries  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  you  w^ould 
conceive  to  be  a very  great  advantage  to  the  working  of  the  Foreign  Office  quite 
apart  from  any  individual  benefit  to  be  derived  ? — Yes ; I think  that  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  to  the  public  service. 

31  iS.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  give  additional  facilities  for  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business  ? — Certainly. 

3117.  Might  not  such  a practice  operate  advantageously  in  the  cases  of 
gentlemen  who  are  now,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  French  service,  en  disponibUitCy 
when  they  are  really  thrown  temporarily  out  of  the  public  service? — 1 think 
there  might  be  occasional  opportunities  of  employing  such  gentlemen,  but 
thev  w'ould  be  very  exceptional  cases,  and  I w'ould  submit  that  such  cases  are 
best  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  systems  of  allowances  whilst  e?i  disponibiliti, 
of  iraiteme/it  (TinactivUS,  or  of  Euhegcmisn,  which  prevail  in  many  continental 
services. 

3118.  Is  it  not  a very  hard  case  that  gentlemen  should  be  entirely  dis- 
missed from  the  public  service  on  account  of  some  political  circumstances  with 
which  they  have  no  connection?—!  think  it  is  very  hard  to  the  individual, 
and  also  that  it  operates  very  greatly  against  the  public  interest.  A man 
is  educated,  and  you  employ  him  for  a certain  time,  and  then,  for  no  fault  of 
his  own,  he  is  actually  retired,  and  loses  all  benefit  of  his  service ; I think  that 
the  public  should  give  him  a retainer;  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
public  to  pay  a certain  portion  of  the  salary  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  in  active 
service,  simply  as  a retainer  for  the  individual ; after  having  looked  forward  to 
the  service  as  a profession,  to  be  suddenly  stranded  by  the  accident  of  some 
political  change,  seems  to  be  a hardship. 

3119.  Suppose  such  an  interchange  between  the  services  as  you  have  recom- 
mended were  to  take  place,  would  you  desire  that  the  mode  of  introduction  into 
the  foreign  service,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  should  be  different  from  what 
it  is  now  r — I should  be  glad  to  see  one  examination  established  for  the  two 
services,  the  Home  and  the  Foreign ; I can  conceive  no  reason  why  the  two 
services,  dealt  with  upon  that  principle,  should  have  different  classes  of  exami- 
nation, and  at  present  the  principle  of  examination  is  peculiar.  For  the  Foreign 
Service,  which  is  unpaid,  you  have  one  entrance  examination,  which  is  a higher 
educational  test  than  that  imposed  ou  candidates  for  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
is  a paid  office.  But  this  is  not  all ; for  the  diplomatic  gentleman  has  to  undergo 
an  examination  after  that;  so  that  there  is  a double  educational  lest  for  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  a very  slight  mediocre  test  for  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
system,  in  short,  places  the  Foreign  Office,  educationally  speaking,  at  a very 
low  level,  for,  at  present,  the  test  is  not  much,  more  than  an  ordinary  boy  of 
14,  with  a proper  education,  ought  to  be  able  to  answer. 

31  20.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  disadvantage  would  result  from  raising  the 
standard  of  the  examination  generally? — No;  I perceive  that  our  examinations, 
as  compared  with  the  French,  and  even  with  the  Russian,  as  given  in  the  Minis- 
ters’ reports  which  .are  before  the  Committee,  are  certainly  not  a very  unreason- 
ably high.  test.  There  are  some  accounts  of  the-  systems  of  examination  in 
Russia  and  France  and  other  countries  in  those  reports,  which  include  high 
tests  of  qualification,  and  I see  that  the  Russians  even  go  so  far  as  to  have  an 
examination  upon  political  economy,  using  a translation  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill’s 
book  as  a text  book. 

3121.  Do  you  desire  in  auy  way  to  connect  the  foreign  service  with  the 
general  education  of  the  country? — I should  be  glad  to  see  such  a system 
applicable.  Our  service,  as  compared  with,  foreign  services,  seems  to  be  almost 
the  only  one  in  which  there  is  not  that  sort  of  connexion ; and  I should  be  glad 
to  hand  in  the  following  examples,  showing  how  the  principle  is  applied  in 
different  countries. 

[The 
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[The  same  was  handed  in,  as  follows  The  Hon.. 

C.  Spring  Mice. 

In  Austria,  candidates  Tvho  have  not  gone  through  ihe  imiversitv  course  of  studies,  are  

only  in  special  cases  allowed  to  proceed  to  diplomatic  examination.  ' 6 June  1861. 

In  Belgium,  attaches  must  take  a degree  of  Candidat  en  FHlosophie  et  Leitres  inaBcIuium 
university. 

In  Brazil,  graduates  are  preferred  as  candidates,  and  exempt  from  examination. 

In  Denmark,  candidates  have,  as  a general  rule,  a university  educaiiun,  and  have  taken 
degrees. 

In  France,  candidates  are  examined,  unless  they  produce  a diploma  of  Licencie  en 
Droit.. 

In  Greece,  a certificate  of  university  study  required,  and  graduates  preTeiTed. 

In  the  Netherlands,  caudidales  have  a special  exuminaliuu,  unless  they  have  passed  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  Prussia,  candidates  must  have  passed  three  years  in  the  university  system. 

In  Sardinia,  candidates,  if  civilians,  must  have  passed  an  examination  for  a Master’s 
degree. 

In  Sweden,  secretaries  must  pass  a university  examination.  ' 

In  Prussia,  candidates  are  staled  generally  to  have  been  at  universities  or  Government 
schools,  and  to  have  a certain  rank  thereby  conferred. 

There  are,  however,  some  objections  stated  in  the  ministers’  reports.  Mr.  Ward, 
of  Hamburg,  says  that  the  S}’^tem  would  be  unpopular  in  England,  where  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  purely  industrial  pursuits  prepon- 
derated over  those  who  devote  themselves  to  literature  and  art ; but  this  objection 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  saying  that  you  must  lower  your  standard  of 
qualification,  in  order  to  include  an  inferior  class  of  men.  Mr.  Ward  also  con- 
siders that  difficulties  would  result  from  a disproportion  between  the  number  of 
graduates  who  might  become  candidates  and  the  number  of  annual  vacancies.' 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  universities  have  to  supply  the  ranks  of 
other  professions. 

3122.  Why  would  you  connect  them  entirely  with  public  education? 

Simply  from  the  difficulty  of  recognising  any  other  system.  If  you  could  take 
in  other  universities  or  schools  under  any  system,  I should  be  glad  to  do  it ; I 
should  not  make  it  a close  thing  as  connected  with  our  universities ; but  I only 
mention  the  universities  as  the  only  recognized  body  that  one  can  refer  to. 

3123.  Would  you  absolutely  require  a university  education,  or  would  you  be 
contented  to  take  it  as  a substitute  for  another  examination  ? — I should  be  glad 
to  see  a university  certificate  entitle  a man  at  once  to  be  considered  as  a can- 
didate for  the  public  service,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  t?  make  this  an  indis- 
pensable condition. 

3124.  You  know  very  well  what  a university  degree  is  worth;  would  you 
consider  that  sufficient? — No;  but  I should  consider  a special  certificate,  given 
by  a special  competent  authority,  (for  instance,  from  All  Souls’  College,  under 
the  new  system  established  there),  as  probably  good  evidence  of  fitness. 

3125.  Would  you,  in  that  case,  have  a diplomatic  examination  at  the  uni- 
versities I — Yes ; certainly.  I made  inquiries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  Stanley  wrote  from  Oxford,  that  he  considered  the  Wensleydale  decision 
had  made  All  Souls’  available  for  the  purpose,  and  that  we  should  very  possibly 
have  a good  supply  of  persons  fit  for  diplomatic  appointments.  Dr.  Whewell, 
on  the  other  hand,  wrote  from  Cambridge,  that  he  thought  that  as  yet  Cambridge 
would  not  do  much,  from  the  want  of  a professor  of  international  law. 

3126.  A suggestion  has  been  made,  with  regard  to  an  alteration  in  the  titles 
of  the  attaches,  and  that  some  advantage  would  result  from  that ; do  you  agree 
with  that  ? — The  creation  of  second  secretaries  of  legation,  I think,  is  referred 
to,  and  I see  that  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  reporied  from  abroad,  are  in  favour 
of  it,  because  there  is  a considerable  disadvantage  in  the  position  of  our  attaches,, 
on  account  of  their  title,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  second  secretaries  in  foreign 
services.  The  French  were  obliged  to  modify  their  systetn  from  finding  the 
inconveniences  of  it,  I should  also  be  very  glad  to  see  the  change  made,  with 
a view  to  dating  the  pensions  from  an  earlier  period  of  service.  At  present,  there 
is  a very  considerable  hardship  in  the  postponement  of  the  pension.  Mr. 

Howard,  of  Berlin,  gives  his  own  case  as  an  instance,  and  he  says,  “ After  four 
years  as  unpaid,  and  12  years  as  paid  attache,  and  nearly  eight  years  as  secretary, 

I had  a severe  illness.  Had  I not  recovered  I should  have  served  24  years,  and 
had  no  claim  to  a pension.” 

3127.  Would  you  desire  to  limit  the  interchange  between  the  two  services  to 

0.47.  MM2  the 
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Hie  Hon.  the  junior  branches  r— 1 should  he  ?lad  to  see  it  extended  to  the  senior  branch; 

C.  iSpm’c/  Bice.  I gpeak  first  with  reference  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  I think  that  us  long  as  we 

are  utterly  without  a motive  for  exertion,  and  whilst  there  is  no  opening  for  an 

C June  i86i.  honourable  ambition,  we  shall  naturally  have  a tendency  to  get  into  a state  of 
stagnation,  and  that  would  certainly  not  be  for  our  advantage,  nor  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public.  At  present  it  may  be  said,  with  regard  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  beyond  a feeling  of  duty  we  have  no  motive  at  all,  except  a pecuniary 
one,  which  can  act  either  as  a stimulus  for  exertion  or  in  rewarding  merit ; and 
I think  that  we  should  have  larger  motives  and  larger  ambitions.  As  long  as  the 
prospects  of  our  seniors  and  assistants  are  limited  to  the  walls  ot  the  office,  I 
should  fear  there  will  eventually  be  a tendency  to  inertness,  if  not  to  indifference, 
in  manv  cases. 

3128.  Would  you  consider  it  a privilege  and  an  advantage,  it  the  custom  ot 
tbe  country  allowed  it  to  become,  for  instance,  a secretary  of  legation,  or 
secretary  of  embassy  ?— I should  be  glad,  for  the  interests  of  our  branch  of  the 
service,  if  such  a possibility  were  opened  to  us. 

31  29.  Do  you  admit  the  disadvantages  with  regard  to  the  general  working  of 
the  office,  which  it  has  been  suggested  would  result  from  such  an  alteration  r— 

I tbink  they  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that,  practically,  interchanges  would 
be  rare,  thou'ffi  very  advantageous,  in  special  cases.  In  both  services  I should 
anticipate,  that  before  men  had  reached  the  period  of  life  we  are  now  contem- 
plating, they  would  have  adapted  themselves  to  their  form  of  life,  and  would  be 
indisposed  to  change. 

3130.  Would  you  approve  of  the  introduction  into  the  higher  posts  of  the 
diplomatic  service  of  persons  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  service  ? — I 
think  that  we  have  lost  something  in  departing  from  the  old  practice  of  occasional 
chanf^es  when  there  was  a change  of  Government.  I think  that  the  service 
might  sometimes  profit  by  the  presence  of  an  eminent  political  man  at  Paris,, 
for  example,  although  it  would  only  he  upon  very  rare  occasions  that  a great 
political  leader  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  go.  The  French  pursued  that 
system  after  we  gave  it  up.  There  has  been  a frequent  change  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  and  the  embassy  in  London. 

3131.  Are  you  aware  that  any  disadvantage  to  the  service  has  resulted  from 
the  occasional  introduction  of  men  of  political  experience  into  the  higher  branches, 
of  the  diplomatic  service  ? — No ; I am  not. 

3132.  That  being  the  case,  would  not  the  introduction  into  the  diplomatic 
service  of  persons  who  have  held  the  higher  posts  in  the  boreign  Office  be  some- 
what analogous? — Such  as  the  under  secretaries? 

31 33.  Yes  ?— I do  not  think  that  there  would  be  felt  any  real  jealousy  of  such 
appointments  in  the  service  ; the  persons  who  have  held  the  positions  ol  under 
secretaries  with  us  have  been  men  of  ability  and  position,  and  1 cannot  conceivo 
that  it  would  be  felt  as  any  hardship. 

3134.  Would  not  their  education  have  been  one  that  would  fit  them  emi- 
nently for  the  diplomatic  service? — Most  certainly ; and  I shall  be  ^glad  to  quote 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Napier  upon  that  point ; he  says,  “ I would  not  make  the 
profession  absolutely'  close.  There  are  emergencies  in  which  a Parliamentary 
statesman,  an  influential  cabinet  minister,  the  representative  man  cf  some  policy 
or  opinion,  would  make  the  best  ambassador.  In  such  cases  Her  Majesty  s 
Government,  by  exercising  their  superior  discretion,  would  create  no  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  is  not  good  for  us  to  stand  apart.  We  have  need  of  confederates  con- 
versant with  our  interests,  and  capable  of  defending  them.” 

3^35.  Is  there  any  other  general  remark  that  you  wish  to  make  upon  that 
subject  ? — I was  anxious  to  remark  upon  the  rather  alarming  statements  that 
have  been  made  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  increase  that  there  might  be 
in  the  amount  of  tbe  charge  to  the  public,  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  on  a 
different  footing.  Those  statements  seem  to  me  to  be  founded  on  a fallacy, 
combining  the  maximum  advantages  of  two  systems ; viz.,  the  system  of 
diplomatic  pensions  as  now  calculated,  and  that  of  diplomatic  pensions  as 
they  would  be  calculated  by  years’  service  beginning  from  the  period  of  the 
appoinfment,  say,  of  second  secretary.  Of  course  Parliament,  if  it  sanctioned 
such  an  alteration,  and  gave  the  pi'ofession  the  advantage  of  a calculation  by  years 
service,  would  require  a revision  of  the  present  rate  of  salary,  and  that  rate  of 
salary  should  be  revised,  1 should  say,  on  the  principle  of  dividing  the  salary 

into 
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into  salary,  properly  so  called,  and  what  is  called./?-ais  de  represeutation.  You 
would  not  retire  a man  and  ^;ive  him  an  allowance  for  frais  de  representation. 

3136.  Mr.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  relative  position  of  the 

geritlemeu  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  iu  the  diplomatic  service ; for  example, 
would  you  consider  an  attach^  in  the  position  of  a clerV,  and  a secretary  of 
embassy,  or  secretary  of  legation,  in  the  position  of  a chief  clerk? — Yes. 

3 1 37.  And  the  liead  of  a mission  in  that  of  an  under  secretary  of  State  ? — Yes. 
But  there  is  no  principle  as  yet  laid  down  as  to  comparative  ranks. 

3138.  With  regard  to  the  salaries  paid  to  those  different  officers  at  the  present 
moment,  what  proportion  do  they  hear  the  one  to  the  other  ? — Our  pay  in  the 
Foreign  Office  begins  at  100  a year,  and  the  person  receiving  that  salary 
■would  rank  with  an  unpaid  attache  who  might  go  on  for  two  or  more  years  with- 
• out  any  pay,  and  there  you  would  have  at  once  a difficulty  in  amalgamation,  unless 
you  adopted  the  system,  which  has  been  strongly  recommended,  of  paying  the 
•attaches. 

3139.  For  instance,  tlie  pay  of  the  chief  clerk  is  more  considerable  than  the 
pay  of  a secretary  of  legation,  is  it  not? — The  pay  of  the  Paris  secretary  does 
■not,  I believe,  amount  to  so  much  as  that  of  the  chief  clerk. 

3140.  Then,  would  the  chief  clerk  be  willing  to  exchange  into  a position 
'^vhere  he  would  receive  a much  lower  salary  ? — Scarcely,  I should  think. 
Our  chief  clerk  after  long  service  has  reached  the  head  of  his  service.  There  is 
no  parity  betv?een  his  position  and  that  of  a secretary. 

3141.  You  think  that  the  objection  would  not  be  so  great  to  the  exchange, 
considering  the  advantages? — Taking  the  case  of  the  senior  clerks,  I think  you 
w'ould  have  men  ready  to  make  the  exchange,  and  who  'would  set  off  the  chance 
of  preferment  against  a small  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

3142.  You  say  that  you  think  these  interchanges  should  be  voluntary ; do 
you  mean  that  you  would  not  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  matter  ? — I should  not  allow  of  any  exchange,  or  of  any  arrange- 
ment at  all,  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State ; 1 think  if  you  had 
any  system  which  allowed  a man  from  one  service  to  move  into  the  other,  without 
the  Secretary  of  State  having  a perfect  power  of  approval  or  refusal,  that  it  would 
onlv  be  a great  disadvantage  to  both  services. 

3143.  If  the  system  of  interchange  would  be  so  great  an  advantage  to  the 
public  service,  why  should  it  not  be  made  compulsoiy  ? — My  only  reason 
for  not  making  it  compulsory  is  from  feeling  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
■%vhich  it  would  be  a very  considerable  hardship  to  individuals.  We  have  men 
who,  from  private  means  or  for  family  reasons,  would  very  much  object  to  be 
compelled  to  go  abroad,  and  I think  that  you  would  secure  all  the  advantages 
without  making  it  a strictly  compulsory  rule  ; you  would  get  no  good  by  com- 
pelling an  unwilling  man  to  change  his  form  of  life. 

3144.  Do  you  not  think  that  putting  it  on  the  footing  that  you  propose, 
■would  rather  tend  to  keep  men  continually  thinking  of  persons  with  whom  they 
could  exchange,  and  rather  unsettle  them  ? — I think  it  would  to  a certain  degree 
be  exposed  to  that  objection,  but  at  the  same  time,  I set  off  that  disadvantage 
against  the  disadvantage  that  we  now  labour  under  of  a possible  stagnation  at 
home.  And  there  are  many  instances  which  certainly  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  of  gentlemen  abroad,  who  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  home  for  a time  to  England,  and  who  would  be  ready 
to  spend  that  time  in  working  with  us. 

3145.  The  young  men  that  you  have  now  in  the  Foreign  Office,  are  the 
■same  class,  are  they  not,  as  the  young  men  "who  enter  the  diplomatic  servicer 
i should  say  so. 

3 146.  They  come  from  the  same  rank  in  society  ? — Yes. 

3147..  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a young  man  in  the  Foreign  Office  requires  some 
private  fortune  in  addition  to  his  pay? — Yes;  I should  say  so,  certainly,  and 
that  rule  applies  to  both  services.  I think  we  may  say  that  we  have  an  absolute 
property  qualification  enforced  in  the  diplomatic  hne,  but  not  enforced,  I think, 
as  it  is  in  the  French  service  and  the  Sardinian  service,  where  there  is  an 
•absolute  necessity  to  bring  a certificate  that  a man  possesses  a certain  fortune ; 
but,  practically,  our  system  of  unpaid  labour  requires  that  every  gentleman, 
•should  possess  at  the  outset  a certain  competency. 

3148.  No  such  property  qualification  is  required  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No ; 
■but  if  you  consider  that  a man  begins  with  100^.  a year,  and  goes  on  receiving  a 
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small  increase  of  10/.  a year,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  men  to  exist  without 
some  jn-ivate  means. 

3149.  I am  not  to  gather  from  anything  you  have  stated  that  you  would 
limit  the  choice  in  diplomacy  to  Oxford  and  to  Cambridge  ? — By  no  means ; I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  extended  to  all  educational  institutions ; so  far  as  it 
might  be  possible  to  bring  candidates  to  one  test. 

3150.  You  think  that"  a certificate  from  an  institution  tbat^  could  afford  a 
competent  education  would  be  sufficient  for  the  first  examination  ? — Yes. 

3151.  You  would  not  limit  the  certificate  to  Cambridge  or  to  Oxford? — No, 
certainly  not ; in  saying  that,  I should  be  glad  to  reserve  a power  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  deal  with  all  these  cases,  the  certificate  only  placing 
a man  as  a candidate  before  him ; for  I hold  it  to  be  enormously  important 
for  the  well-being  of  the  service  that  there  should  be  that  personal  relation 
between  the  patron  and  the  persons  selected,  which  is  involved  bytbeSecre- 
taiT  of  State  to  a certain  extent  nominating  the  men.  I think  otherwise  the 
service  suffers ; the  responsibility  of  the  chief  for  the  person  appointed  by  him, 
I think,  is  very  important  for  the  public  service. 

3152.  Sir  Minlo  Fa7-quhar.]  Would  you  not  have  a test  for  the  French 
language  j suppose  a gentleman  produced  the  certificate  that  you  speak  of, 
would  "you  allow  him  to  join  a rnission  without  being  examined  in  French? — If 
the  certificate  did  not  prove  that  he  was  competent  in  foreign  languages,  I 
should  consider  it  insufficient;  French  I should  consider  indispensable. 

3153.  Lord  Barry  Vane.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that  voluntary  exchanges  between 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service  should  be  penriittcd  without  any 
previous  intimation  being  given  to  the  foreign  minister  that  tliere  was  any  such 
intention  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement? — ; I expressly  stated  that  I 
thought  that  all  exchanges  should  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

3154.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  negotiation  for  such  an  arrangement 
should  take  place  between  gentlemen  who  wished  to  make  such  an  exchange, 
without  a previous  intimation  that  there  was  an  intention  to  enter  into  such  a 
negotiation  being  made  to  the  foreign  minister  ? — I should  he  better  pleased  to 
see  all  those  exchanges  part  of  a system,  that  they  should  be  suggested  rather 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  then  the 
feelings  of  the  individuals  should  be  consulted  as  well  as  tbeir  qualifications 
ascertained. 

3155.  May  it  not  be  the  case,  that  the  foreign  minister  may  consider  that  it 
might  be  very  proper  for  any  person  engaged  in  the  Foreign.  Office  to  make  an 
exchange  with  a person  at  one  particular  court,  so  as  to  be  placed  at  that 
particular  court,  and  yet  be  might  be  of  opinion  that  the  person  desiring  to 
efi'ect  such  an  exchange  was  not  a proper  person,  or  that  it  w^as  not  desirable 
that  such  a person  should  make  an  exchange  to  another  court  ? — 1 do  not  quite 
understand  the  question. 

315C.  1 mean  this  ; do  you  not  think,  with  regard  to  exchanges  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service,  that  a foreign  minister  might  be  of 
opinion  that  the  person  who  wished  to  make  an  exchange,  and  to  quit  the 
Foreign  Office,  would  be  perfectly  qualified  to  go  to  some  particular  court,  but 
not  to  any  court  ? — Certainly,  there  w’ould  be  cases  of  that  sort. 

31.57-  Chairman.]  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a gentleman  was  wanted  in  a 
special  department,  for  instance,  in  the  German  department  of  the  office,  might 
not  the  foreign  minister  direct  some  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  competent  gentleman  in  the  diplomatic  service  who  might  wish  to  take  that 
place? — I should  think  that  some  arrangement  of  that  sort  would  be  often 
feasible. 

3158.  Mr.  Grant  Buff.]  Ts  there  any  machinery  in  All  Souls’  College  at 
present  for  educating  young  men  for  diplomacy  ? — I have  understood  that  in 
the  new  constitution  for  All  Souls’  College  such  objects  are  coutemplated. 

315Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  authorities  there  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion in  the  direction  of  diplomacy? — I can  read  so  much  as  I know  upon  that 
subject  from  a letter  of  Professor  Stanley  to  me;  he  says,  “ An  O[)portunity  is 
just  opened  which  might  be  seized  with  great  advantage.  The  Wensleydale 
decision  bus  compelled  the  reluctant  All  Souls’  to  obey  the  ordinance  of  the 
University  Commissioners,  and  the  result  of  this  ought  to  be  a harvest  of  diplo- 
matic students.”  In  the  case,  however,  of  Cambridge,  matters  are  not  at  present 
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in  so  favourable  a position,  for  Dr.  Whewell  reports,  “ I do  not  know  that  we  The  Hop. 

could  at  present  get  from  the  university  a good  preparation  for  the  diplomatic  Spring  Rice. 

service,  our  modern  history  and  Roman  law  lectures  might  be  of  use,  but  we  — — — 

want  much  a professor  of  international  law,  and  some  scholarships  on  the  same  ® 
subject.  Such  institutions,  if  established,  might  make  a school  of  international 
law,  from  which  diplomacy  might  draw  recruits.” 

3160.  Chainnan^  Is  it  not  supposed  that  in  the  foundation  of  Downing 
College  at  Cambridge,  there  was  a similar  intention? — Mr.  Pitt,  I believe, 
originally  proposed  that  the  foundation  of  Downing  College  should  be  made- 
available  for  the  purposes  of  educating  men  for  the  public  service,  I believe 
specially  for  diplomacy ; but  the  scheme  has  not  been  carried  out. 

3161.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.']  Have  you  formed  any  strong  opinion  about  the 
.small  missions  in  Germany? — I have  not  had  opportunities  of  judging  what  is 
the  amount  or  character  of  the  business  transacted  at  those  small  missions,  not 
having  been  employed  in  the  German  Department;  but  it  does  appear  to  me, 
that  some  consolidation  might  he  practically  advantageous,  considering  that 
distance  and  time  are  now  almost  annihilated,  and  the  motives  which  induced 
the  country  to  keep  up  separate  missions  in  many  places  must  be  modified 
accordingly. 

3162.  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  multiply  the  charg^s-d’afFaires,  and  do 
away  with  the  regular  missions  to  a certain  extent? — I should  be  glad  to  see 
the  class  of  charg6s-d’afiaires,  if  possible,  multiplied,  as  giving  employment 
for  men  in  the  middle  portion  of  their  life,  before  they  i)eco:ne  enridsd  to 
the  higher  prizes  of  their  profession,  and  when  they  are  in  full  activity  and  best 
working  order. 

3163.  Have  you  heard  many  complaints  as  to  the  Secretaries  of  Legation 
being  paid  lower  in  proportion  to  their  services  than  other  diplomatic  officers  r — 

No ; 1 have  not  heard  complaints  of  that  kind. 

3164.  It  was  suggested  the  other  day  to  the  Committee  that  the  first  appoint- 
ments in  the  diplomatic  service  might  be  given  away,  not  exactly  by  competition, 
but  by  having  an  examination  open  to  all  the  world,  that  the  examiners  should 
announce  w'ho  were  tlie  dozen  w’ho  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
examination,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  then  appoint  one  person  out 
of  that  dozen;  should  you  object  to  that  arrangement?— I do  not  much  like  the 
principle  of  open  competition  in  examinutions. 

3J65.  But  this  would  not  be  so.  It  was  suggested  that  a power  should  be 
reserved  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ciiose  one  out  of,  say  a dozen,  who  were 
certified  by  the  examiners  to  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  examination  ; 

■what  would  be  the  objection  to  that  ? — I ■would  start  first  with  the  objection,  that 
I doubt  very  much  whether  any  system  of  examination,  properly  so  called,  is 
really  a sufficient  test  for  the  diplomatic  service,  and  I cannot  express  my  views 
better  tlian  by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Napier’s  Report; — 

“ Diplomacy  is  a limited  profession,  in  which  birth,  connexions,  early  associa-. 
tions;  manners,  and  other  qualities  inaccessible  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  scholastic 
examiner,  are  of  no  small  importance.  Even  fortune  is  indispensable  in  the. 
lower  ranks,  and  most  desirable  in  the  upper.  I believe  that  the  purely  com- 
petitive system  might  entice  some  men  into  the  profession  who,  however  accom- 
plished, ■would  in  some  respects  be  unfitted  for  it,  who  would  become  disappointed, 
and  would  eventually  retire  with  bitterness  and  loss.” 

3166-7.  Mr.  FitzGera/d.]  Is  not  the  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
exactly  that  which  exists  now,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  giving  an  appointment  to  anybody  who  has  disiinguished  himself,  if 
he  thinks  proper  ? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  appointments. 

3168.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  It  was  stated  the  other  day  that  some  of  the  younger  . 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  had  expressed  a wish  that  before  they  left  this 
country  for  the  posts  abroad  to  which  they  were  nominated,  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying,  for  about  a year,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  international  law,  and  subjects  of  that  kind.  Are  there  any  arrangements 

in  the  Foreign  Office  that  would  make  that  possible  ? — None  that  I know  of. 

3169.  It  would  require,  would  it  not,  tlie  foundation  of  a separate  depart- 
ment } — Yes  ; and  an  entire  new  system ; we  have  little  that  would  aid  in  the 
education  of  a man  more  than  in  acquiring  a mere  mechanical  pursuit,  such  as 
copying,  and  so  forth. 

3170.  Mr.  FitzGerald.]  With  regard  to  exchanges,  do  you  not  think  that  the 
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Tiie  Hon  desire  for  aa  exchange  must  come  in  the  first  instance  from  a clerk  in  the 
C.  Spring  Rice.  Foreign  Office,  or  from  a diplomatic  servant,  for  how  is  the  Secretary  of  State  to- 

i gay  that  one  man  shall  take  such  a post,  and  another  shall  not,  if  it  is  to  be  made 

June  1863.  voluntary  ; the  clerk  and  the  attach^  must  first  come  to  an  understanding,  one 
wishing  to  come  home,  and  the  other  wishing  to  go  abroad  ? — Yes ; it  would  be- 
fair  enough  that  the  gentlemen  should  come  to  an  understanding  of  that  sort 
but  I sh(Tuld  dislike  to  lay  down  any  absoluie  rule ; I should  wish  to  reserve  to 
the  authorities  as  much  as  possible  the  initiative,  and  I think  they  ought  to  have 
the  final  decision ; of  course  these  arrangements  would  be  in  the  back  ground- 
constantly,  but  the  authorities  ought  to  be  the  persons  in  the  fore  ground  in  all 
matters  of  that  sort. 

Do  you  think  that  any  clerk  who  wished  to  make  an  exchange,  should 
at  once  make  that  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  say,  “ 1 shall  be  glad  to 
make  an  exchange,  if  I may  be  permitted  Yes,  certainly;  and  the  authori- 
ties  would  generally  know  the  class  of  men  they  had  under  them,  and  would 
very  easily  ascertain  those  who  were  anxious  to  make  an  exchange. 

3172.  Mr.  Hope.]  Have  you  read  any  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
before  this  Committee? — Not  a word  ; 1 have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 

a copy.  . , - - 

3173.  Mr-  Lfiyard.]  Might  not  a system  of  voluntary  exchanges  lead  to  a 
great'deal  of  favouritism  in  the  office?— I have  no  reason  to  think  so  ; I think, 
after  having  served  there  for  a number  of  years,  under  different  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  men  of  different  politics^  that  i have  seen  the  whole  system  worked 
•with  very  great  fairness- 

3174.  Might  not  a suspicion  of  favouritism  arise;  for  example,  suppose  that 
several  individuals  wished  to  exchange,  do  you  not  think  that  if  one  was  selected 
in  preference  to  others  that  the  rest  would  complain?  It  is  difficult,  under  any 
system,  to  guard  asrainst  suspicion;  but  I think  that,  looking  at  the  class  of 
gentlemen  who  are  in  the  higher  posts  of  the  service,  the  Under  Secretaries,  who 
are  the  persons  who  generally  have  the  management  of  these  matters,  you  have 
a great  certainty  that  everything  would  be  done  with  fairness. 

3175.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Would  it  not  be  very  unpopular  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  if  a system  of  exchanges  were  introduced  ?— I think  that  there  might 
be  at  first  some  jealousy ; but  in  proportion  as  you  put  the  two  services  on  one- 
and  the  same  footing,  which,  I think,  they  ought  to  be,  I think  that  jealousy 
would  disappear. 

3176.  Mr.  Hope.]  Y'ouhave  stated  that  it  would  be  advantageous,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a stimulus  to  the  chiefs  of  departraent_s  in  the  Foreign  Otfice, 
that  they  should  have  a prospect  of  a change  of  life  ? Y cs- 

31 77.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  to  this  Committee  by  successive  Secretaries 
of  Stale  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  diligence,  activity,  and  good  service  of  the 
heads  of  all  the  departments  in  the  Foreign  Office ; does  not  that,  m some  degree, 
qualify  your  opinion  ?— I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  there  has  been  this  fiattermg- 
testimony  given;  and  I suppose  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  service 
works  well  if  you  have  men  who  are  doing  their  duty  well;  but  it  is  not  a question 
whether  they  are  doing  their  duty  well,  but  whether  they  might  not  do  a gieat 
deal  better  under  a different  system ; and  I confess  that  I should  be  very  glad  to 
give  a motive  to  our  men  to  look  forward  to  a larger  career ; I am  sure  that  m 
the  end  a state  of  stagnation  is  bad  for  the  individual,  as  it  is  bad  for  the  public 

service.  - • • ri 

3178.  But  you  must  come  at  last  to  a point  when  there  is  inevitably  a certain, 
amount  of  stagnation? — Yes ; but  you  may  come  to  that  too  early  in  life. 

3179.  Referring  to  ihe  subject  of  exchanges,  you  contemplate,  as  I under- 

stand you,  that  the  senior  clerks  should  have  the  power  of  exchanging  witi 
secretaries  of  legation? — The  same  sort  of  system  that  I find  from  the  reports- 
of  ministers  abroad  prevails  in  most  of  the  foreign  services. _ They  have  a- 
regtilar  system,  by  which  the  ranks  are,  to  a certain  extent,  assimilated,  so  as  to 
facilitate  exchanges.  . 

3180.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  bringing  in  a man  to  take  charge  of  an  important 
department  in  the  Foreign  Office,  who  was  at  ail  strange  to  it  ? — I think  he 
would  undoubtedly  meet  with,  at  the  outset,  mechanical  difficulties  in  particular 
matters  of  routine;  but  in  other  respects,  I think  that  great  advantage  woul 
result  to  the  Foreign  Office.  1 confess,  taking  my  particular  class  of  business. 
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that  1 think,  that  if  a gentleman,  who  had  a practical  knowle  dge  of  the  countries  The  Hon. 
with  whose  correspondence  I have  to  deal,  were  to  take  my  duties  for  a short  C.  Spring  Rke. 
time,  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  department.  

3181.  I am  not  now  referring  to  the  difficulty  that  would  be  experienced  by  6 June  1,861. 
the  gentleman  himself,  but  the  effect  that  ii  would  have  upon  the  business  of 

the  office  and  his  superiors.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  facility,  and  I may  say,  the 
safety,  of  the  transaction  ofbusiness  in  the  Foreign  Office, by  thehead  of  it,  very 
much  depends  upon  an  accurate  knowled<>e  of  its  traditions  on  the  pan  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  advised  ; do  you  not  think  that  consideration  would  aR’ect  the  ques- 
tion ? — I do  not  see  that  there  is  any  very  peculiar  traditional  knowledge  that  goes 
with  the  heads  of  departments.  1 think  that  an  ordinary  secretary  of  legation 
would  be  very  shortly  competent  for  the  discharge  of  any  duties  belonging  to  the 
head  of  a department,  as  matters  are  at  present. 

3182.  Chairman^  Is  not  a member  of  an  active  mission,  who  is  always  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office,  likely  to  be 
cognizant  of  all  its  main  business  r — I think,  taking  the  European  present  service, 
that  the  secretaries  of  legation  are  very  thoroughly  informed  of  our  system  of 
transacting  business  at  home. 

3183.  Mv.  Hope.']  My  question  did  not  refer  to  the  system  of  transacting 
business,  but  to  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  transactions  with  foreign 
governments  on  particular  points;  suppose,  for  example,  a press  to  occur,  and 
important  questions  to  arise,  do  you  conceive  that  those  could  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  with  reference  to  what  has  happened  before,  unless  by  some  one  pos- 
sessed of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  office  ? — 1 do  not  see 
any  difficulty,  because  a senior  does  not  work  by  himself ; there  is  an  assistant, 
generally  as  competent  as  he  is  himself,  and  a staff  in  each  department ; by 
putting  in  new  men  you  do  not  alter  the  whole  department,  and  one  or  other  of 
the  gentlemen  working  with  him  could  furnish  enough  of  the  continuous  tradi- 
tional knowledge  necessary  to  prevent  any  great  inconvenience. 

3184.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  it  is  necessary,  for  pre- 
serving the  traditions  of  the  office,  that  the  conduct  of  each  department  should 
continue,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  same  person? — I cannot  see  any  real  diffi- 
culty as  to  that. 

3185.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  maintenance  of  the  small 
German  missions  ; do  you  know  how-  far  your  opinion  is  consistent  with  those 
of  some  of  the  principal  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  before  this  Com- 
mittee ? — No  ; I have  not  bad  the  evidence  to  read. 

3186.  What  w'ould  be  your  feeling,  if  I state  to  you  that  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Lord  Cowley  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  these  small  German  missions,  and 
would  object  to  the  substitution  of  charges  d'affaii'es,  or  putting  one  representa- 
tive in  a lower  position  than  that  of  other  ministers,  thinking  that  it  would 
effect  only  a small  diminution  of  expen?e  without  any  other  benefit  being  derived 
from  it? — I should  think  that  the  evidence  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowley 
would  outweigh  any  opinion  that  I could  form  upon  the  subject ; and  I think' 
that  in  the  reports  which  the  Committee  have  before  them  there  is  very  little 
suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  so.  Lord  Napier,  I think,  says,  however, 
that  you  could  do  something  as  to  some  of  those  missions ; but  he  suggests  that 
Frankfort  should  be  made  a more  considerable  mission. 

3187.  Mr.  Hankei/.]  I see  that  in  the  list  of  the  Foreign  Office  staff  there  are 
40  paid  attaches  and  49  unpaid;  is  that,  or  not,  a larger  proportion  of  unpaid 
to  paid  than  has  usually  existed  ? — I can  scarcely  speak  as  to  the  proportion,; 
but  I see  that  in  the  year  1858  and  1859  there  was  a very  large  appointment 
of  unpaid. 

3188.  'Who  was  at  that  time  Foreign  Secretary? — Lord  Malmesbury,  for  the 
best  part  of  the  time. 

31  89.  Since  ne  left  office,  has  there  not  been  a very  large  number  of  unpaid 
attachls,  and  a greater  number  than  those  who  have  been  promoted  to  the  post 
of  paid  attaches? — I think  that  those  creations  of  1858  and  1859  may  have 
altered  the  proportions. 

319).  In  1853,  1 see  that  there  were  29  paid  attache.?  and  28  unpaid 
attaches  ; in  1854,  30  paid  aud  27  unpaid;  in  1860,  37  paid  and  49  unpaid; 
and  the  present  list  is  40  paid  and  49  unpaid.  Does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  a 
greater  proportion  than  has  usually  been  the  case  ? — I think  that  the  proportion 
must  be  iu  excess,  from  the  fact  that  since  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  a 
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Secretary  of  Slate  there  have  been  very  few  appointments  made.  The  inference 
would  be  that  the  service  is  overfilled,  in  short>  by  these  unpaid  agents. 

3191.  Mr.  FitzGeraJdf]  You  havfe  given  an  opinion  as  to  substituting 
charges  d’affaires  for  ministers  at  the  small  German  courts  ; is  it  your  wish  to 
see  that  change  mads  on  the  score  of  economy,  or  upon  what  ground  ?— More 
in  order  t hat  appointments  may  be  made  of  men  in  tlie  middle  career  of  lifo, 
when  their  activity  is  at  the  best,  and  when  they  have  as  yet  no  claim  to  the 
higher  pests. 

3192.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  a charge  d’affaires  representing 
England  at  Saxony  would  be  a pleasant  one  if  he  found  France  and  all  other 
countnes  represented  by  ministers ; and  do  you  think  it  would  be  a satisfactory 
position  for  the  representative  of  this  country  to  be  in  r — I do  not  see  why  ^ 
should  go  upon  the  principle  of  always  racing  with  other  countries  in  ranks  and 
appointments. 

3 1 93.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a satisfactory  thing  that  this  country,  at  these 
particular  German  courts,  should  be  represented  by  an  agent  inferior  in  rank  to 
the  representatives  of  foreign  countries  at  those  courts  ? — It  might  not  be  satis- 
factory to  the  individual,  but  I take  it  that  a charge  d’affaires  representing 
England  would  have  as  much  influence  as  a minister  of  Prussia  for  instance. 

3194.  Mr.  Hope.\  (To  Mr.  Conyngham.')  Have  yon  heard  Mr.  Spring  Rice’s 
opinion  with  regard  to  exchanges  between  secretaries  of  legation  and  senior 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes, 

3195.  Do  you  consider  that  such  exchanges  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
service  ? — I do  not. 

3196.  Upon  what  ground  ?^Because  I think  you  would  interfere  with  the 
proper  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  is  much  bettef 
that  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  kept  in  proper  working  gear  than  to  give  any 
little  advanlages  to  secretaries  of  legation  by  coming  to  England. 


Mr.  Percy  Mitford,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3197.  Chairman.']  ARE  you  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? — ^Yes. 

3198.  What  office  do  you  now  hold?— I am  unpaid  attach.6  at  Brussels. 

3199.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — X was  nominated  on  the 
1st  November  1857,  and  appointed  to  an  unpaid  attach^ship  on  the  24th  of 
December  1857. 

3200.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
as  to  an  interchange  of  duties  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic 
service  ; and  do  you  agree  with  what  he  has  said? — No;  I do  not  entirely. 

3201.  What  is  your  view  upon  the  matter? — I think  it  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  make  a complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  services. 

3202.  In  what  way  do  you  tlunk  that  that  amalgamation  could  be  effected, 
without  producing  any  serious  change  in  our  arrangements  ? — It  could  not  be 
effected  without  a change. 

3203.  Not  without  some  alteration? — Of  course  not  without  a considerable 
alteration  ; but  I should  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  making  the  alteration. 

3204.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  done  ? — By  doing 
away  with  the  title  of  clerk,  and  substituting  for  that  title,  some  title  that, 
you  might  give  to  us,  namely,  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  say,  that 
there  should  be  three  classes  of  secretaries,  ani  perhaps,  attachds ; I do  not  see 
why  a man  should  not  work  usefully  with  the  title  of  attache,  just  as  he  does  with 
the  title  of  clerk,  and  it  would  do  away  with  the  invidious  appellation  of  clerk, 
with  the  distinction  between  the  two  services. 

3205.  Arc  you  not  aware  that  in  foreign  services  there  is  a very  considerable 
amalgamation  of  the  two  services  ? — Yes ; I believe  in  the  French  service,  it 
is  so. 

3206.  Supposing  tilings  to  remain  as  they  are,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  attaches  to  be  transferred  during  a part  of  their  service  to  the  Foi'eign 
Office? — Undoubtedly  it  would  ; but  there  would  be  other  objections  that  might 
arise,  and  one  objection  might  be  ; and  this  I say,  without  wishing  to  cast  any 
imputation  upon  my  colleagues  or  the  office ; but  it  is  one  that  is  based  upon  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.  I think  it  might  be  very  likely  to  lead  to  pecuniary 
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transactions  between  parties,  as  is  the  case  in  the  army,  and  that  I should  con- 
sider a great  objection  in  itself. 

3207,  But  do  you  think  that  the  advantages  on  the  whole  preponderate  in 
favour  of  interchanges  should  say  so.  If  that  and  other  objections  could  be 
got  over,  I should  say  that  there  would  be  very  considerable  advantage. 

320B.  Do  you  think  that  tlie  junior  branches  of  the  profession  would  benefit 
by  the  experience  they  might  acquire  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the  Foreign 
Ofiice? — Undoubtedly  they  would. 

3209.  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Committee  that  it  would  be  advisable  that 
the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomatic  service  should,  at  least  after  a certain  term 
of  probation,  receive  some  fixed  salary,  which  would  give  them  a more  definite 
professional  character  than  they  have  now ; are  you  of  the  same  opinion  ?— Yes ; 

I think  that  a small  salary  would  be  an  advantage,  and  if  there  were  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  services  it  would  be  necessary ; it  would  follow,  as  a maUer 
of  course,  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  paj'  us  at  oitcs,  and  even  supposing 
that  there  were  not  an  amalgamation.  I think  that  after  a certain  term  of  service 
it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  that  it  would  be  fair  to  pay  the  diplomatic 
servants. 

3210.  You  think  that  it  would  be  felt  generally  by  the  junior  branches  as  an 
advantage  r — As  a relief  certainly  to  many. 

32  1 1.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  in  any  degree  of  introducing  into 
the  public  service,  persons  occupying  a lower  social  position  than  is  now  occupied 
by  the  members  of  the  profession  ?— Not  if  such  appointments  lay  exclusively 
■within  the  gift  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  certainly  not  j if  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition I have  no  hesitr.tion  in  saying  that  I think  it  -^muld. 

3212.  Did  you  undergo  the  Civil  service  examination  ? — I did,  for  an 
unpaid  attach^ship. 

321  3.  Did  you  find  that  examination  a h;ird  or  a severe  one  ? — I may  say  yes 
and  no;  it  -was  hard,  because  I thought  it  tested  but  one  faculty  of  the  mind, 
namely,  the  memory.  I thought  that  it  was  no  test  as  to  a man’s  power  of 
thinking.  It  was  a test  as  to  how  much  he  had  been  able  to  get  into  his  head  of 
bare  facts,  but  it  w^as  not  one  which  tested  a man’s  power ; with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  precis  writing.  I think  the  system  tests  more  the  memory  of  a man 
than  it  does  his  intellectual  powers. 

3214.  Have  you  yourself  had  the  advantage  of  much  residence  abroad  ? — I 
have  resided  abroad  almost  all  my  life. 

3215.  Then  were  you  competent  to  speak  the  French  language  with  fluency 
and  correctness : — I think  I may  say  that  I was. 

32  1 6.  How  far  did  it  strike  you  that  the  examination  which  you  underwent 
upon  that  point  was  any  test  of  your  powers? — I thought  it  faulty  and  in- 
sufficient. 

3217.  Did  the  circumstances  at  all  suggest  to  you  any  improvement  that 
might  he  made? — Simply  by  laying  greater  stress  upon  a knowledge  of  French  ; 
for  I think  that  French  is  a sine  qua  non  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  therefore 
that  greater  stress  and  greater  importance  ought  to  be  laid  upon  that  than  almost 
any  other  subject. 

3218.  In  the  instruction  for  the  examination  the  phrase  is,  that  the  candidate 
should  speak  French  -with  tolei'able  ease  and  correctness;  would  you  think  it  too 
hard  to  require  that  he  should  really  speak  the  French  language  well? — No. 

3219.  To  what  extent  did  the  test  go,  in  your  instance?— -It  is  a difficult 
question  to  answer ; but  it  struck  me  at  the  time  as  nnt  being  any  very  great 
test  as  to  a man’s  power  of  conversation  ; it  lasted  a very  short  time. 

3220.  Probably  in  your  case  it  was  short,  because  your  competence  was  at 
once  manifest  r — Still  I confess  that  T thought  the  test  insufficient. 

3221.  Supposing  that  the  attaches  were  paid,  should  you  think  it  desirable 
that  their  pensions  should  date  from  the  day  they  entered  the  service? — Cer- 
tainly. I have  heard  objections  made  to  that.  I was  present  during  Mr.  Ham- 
mond’s examination,  and  I heard  some  objections  that  he  made  to  it ; but  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  easy,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
injuring  the  public,  to  fix  a scale  of  pensions  for  every  one  of  the  junior  ser- 
vants in  the  Diplomatic  >Service,  by  deducting  from-  bis  salary  a per-centage. 
That  would  give  us  a sufficient  sum,  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of  years’ 
service,  for  a small  pension ; and  that  is  a practice  which  is  adopted  in  the 
Prussian  army,  with  very  great  advantage,  I believe. 
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3222.  From  your  experience  of  tlxe  foreign  diplomatic  service,  do  you  con- 
sid'er  that  our  service  is  as  efficient  in  the  junior  branches?— I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  is  more  so. 

3223.  Where  have  you  resided? — I have  been  residing  at  Berlin  upwards  of 
three  years. 

3224.  Did  the  attaches  at  Berlin  generally  go  into  society  ? — Yes  ; they  went 
when  they  were  asked. 

3225.  Was  there  generally,  a desire  amongst  them  to  go  into  society? — 
1 think  there  is  always  a diderence  in  men’s  inclinations  in  that  respect;  some 
wish  to  go,  and  others  do  not  care  about  it  very  much. 

3226.  Have  you  remarked  whether,  from  the  peculiar  character,  or  the  educa- 
tion, or  from  other  causes,  the  j uuior  members  of  the  British  Legations  generally 
mix  less  in  society  than  the  members  of  other  legations  ? — I think  that  they  are 
rather  less  inclined  to  mix  in  society  than  the  members  of  other  legations. 

3227.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  disinclination  1 — I attribute  it  very  much 
to  the  natural  disinclination  of  English  people  to  mix  with  foreigners  ; unless 
young  men  have  resided  during  the  greater  part  of  their  youth  ou  tlie  Continent, 
they  generally  have  a great  disinclination  to  mix  in  society.  Those  wlio  have 
lived  much  on  the  Continent,  on  the  contrary, go  more  into  society. 

3228.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  wish  to  make  any  remark  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  service? — Yes;  I was  present 
when  Mr.  Walrond  was  examined,  and  he  put  forward  a scheme  by  wluch,  I think, 
anybody  might  apply  for  a nomination,  or  rather  for  an  examination,  and  thon 
12  names  were  to  be  selected.  I think  that  would  prove  very  injurious  to  the 
profession ; as  far  as  I was  able  to  judge  of  the  matter  I think  he  appeared  to 
lay  far  too  great  a stress  upon  the  advisability  of  a university  education,  and  I 
think  he  mentioned,  amongst  other  things,  that  he  would  apply  the  same  test  as 
is  applied  in  obtaining  a degree. 

3229.  Mr.  Grant  Duff.]  No,  I think  not.  I think  that  that  evidence  has 
been  given  by  some  other  witnesses? — I think  that  it  is  of  course  of  great  impor- 
tance that  men  should  be  well  grounded  in,  and  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
languages  above  everything ; and,  I think,  that  the  university  test  would  be  a 
very  little  benefit  to  the  profession ; and  further,  that  what  would  be  of  more 
benefit  would  be  a certain  examination  in  municipal  and  international  law. 

3230.  Do  you  think  that  the  addition  of  an  English  essay  would  be  a useful 
test  of  a man’s  power? — That  depends  upon  what  subject  the  essay  might  be; 
if  it  were  on  subjects  connected  with  diplomacy,  such  as  either  iuternational 
law  or  municipal  law,  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage.  With  regard  to 
equalising  the  salaries,  at  the  present  time,  the  secretary  at  one  court  has  a much 
smaller  salary  than  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  secretaries  at  other  courts,  and  I 
think  that  all  the  junior  branches  ought  to  be  paid  pretty  nearly  the  same 
according  to  their  rank,  and  not  according  to  the  places  where  they  are. 

3231.  Chairman.]  You  would  desire,  supposing  the  unpaid  attaches  to  be 
paid,  that  the  salary  should  be  a fixed  one? — Certainly. 
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LuncE,  17®  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Sir  Minto  Farquhar. 
Mr,  FitzGerald. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 


Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr.  Moiicktun  Miines 
Lord  Stanley. 

The  Jud"e  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 


Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Sidney  Locock,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

3232.  Chab'ivan.']  WHAT  position  do  you  hold  in  the  diplomatic  service? — Sidney  Locock,'Es(i. 

I am  first  paid  attache  at  St.  Petersburgh.  

3233.  Where  had  you  served  previously  r — My  first  post  was  at  Athens ; from  17  June  1861. 
there  1 went  to  Constantinople,  and  then  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

3234.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  altogether? — Eight 
years. 

3235.  Were  you  examined  at  any  time  ?— Yes  ; for  the  paid  attacheship. 

3236.  But  for  the  unpaid  attacheship,  were  you  examined? — No;  I entered 
before  that  regulation  was  inti-oduced. 

3237.  Was  the  examination  th.at  you  underwent  of  a nature  which  you  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  efficient  for  its  objects? — No;  I consider  that  it  was 
insufficient. 

3238.  In  what  way  might  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  advantageously  altered  ? — I 
think  that  the  exaiiiination  in  French  ought  to  be  severer;  I think  it  is  insuffi- 
cient, in  a great  measure,  owing  to  the  system  of  coaching ; it  is  always  easier  to 
be  coached  up  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  pass  an  examination,  and  without  really 
possessing  knowledge. 

3239.  Part  of  the  examination  consists,  does  it  not,  in  making  a report  r — ^ 

Yes. 

3240.  Is  there  any  security  that  that  report  is  made  by  the  paid  attache  him^ 

.self,  and  is  a real  test  of  his  ability? — 1 do  not  think,  there  is  ; 1 know  of  a case 
where  a man  left  the  country  in  which  he  had  been  living,  and  had  to  write  back 
to  get  notes  and  hints  wherewith  to  draw  up  his  report.  Of  course  he  draws  up 
the  report  himself ; there  is  no  doubt  of  it ; but  it  makes  all  the  difference  how 
he  collects  his  materials. 

3241.  You  do  not  attach  much  value  to  the  report,  therefore,  as  a test  of  a 
man’s  character  and  capabilities  r — No  ; it  is  no  test  as  to  his  capability  for  being 
a diplomatist,  with  the  exception  of  the  simple  composition:  as  a matter  of 
composition. 

3242.  Has  that  system  been  generally  approved  in  the  profession,  or. has  it 
•been  criticised  or  blamed  ? — I hardly  know ; I have  heard  it  said  that  a man 
must  be  very  stupid  indeed  who  cannot  pass  the  examination. 

3243.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  made  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  come  home  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  ? 

Yes,  and  that  is  so  inconvenient  In  certain  cases  that  men  do  not  come  home 

for  some  time.  In  my  own  case,  I was  not  examined  till  about  a whole  year 
after  I had  been  made  paid  aitachd.  I had  orders  to  remain  at  my  post ; from 
there  I went  to  Constantinople;  and  it  was  not  till  after  my  return  to  England 
that  I passed  my  examination. 

3244.  Therefore,  it  might  have  happened,  if  by  any  chance  you  had  not  passed 
that  examination,  that  you  might  have  been  really  degraded  from  the  position  you 
were  occupying? — Yes. 

3245.  Would  you,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  second  examinatiou 
should  be  taken  in  any  other  way,  or  at  any  other  period,  or  be  abandoned 
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filing iococi, Esq.  altogether? — My  idea  is,  that  it  should  be  abandoaed,  but  that  the  first  examina- 

tion  should  be  more  strict.  1 have  an  idea  that  the  following  would  be  a good 

17  June  i86).  plan  for  examinations  and  preparations  for  the  diplomatic  service: — That,  on  the 
nomination  of  a man  to  the  diplomatic  service  as  unpaid  attach^,  he  should  at 
once  pass  a preparatory  examination  on  general  subjects  ami  French  ; that  then, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  work  there  for  three  months  co|)ying 
despatches,  for  it  is  little  else,  he  should  go  to  Paris,  to  the  embassy  there,  for  a 
period  of  six  or  eight  months ; that  during  that  time  he  should  apply  himself  with 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  French  language;  and  that  after  that  period  he 
should  come  home,  and  pass  a strict  examination  in  French  and  other  subjects, 
such  as  international  law,  history,  &c. ; and  that  if  he  passed  that  examination  he 
should  be  appointed  unpaid  attache;  but  if  lie  could  not  pass  that  examination 
then,  or  within  a period  say  of  another  six  months,  his  nomination  should  be  can- 
celled. By  these  means,  I think,  you  would  obtain  greater  efficiency. 

3-24(1..  You  would  prefer  that  there  should  be  some  practical  experience  on  the 
part  of  a young  man  of  the  profession  itself,  and  on  the  part  of  the  X"'oreigii  Office 
of  the  general  capacity  of  that  young  man  before  the  second  examination  took 
place  ? — Yes ; before  tlie  second  examination  took  place,  the  real  examination ; 
the  other  would  only  be  preparatory ; I think  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid 
to  French ; in  other  languages  English  diplomatists  are  equal  to  their  col- 
leagues abroad ; but  in  a knowledge  of  French  they  are  generally  found  to  be 
deficient, 

3247.  In  Russia,  I believe,  not  only  are  all  matters  of  business  transacted  in 
French,  but  the  language  of  society  is  French? — Yes. 

3-248.  It  therefore  depends  upon  a man  having  a perfect  facility  in  the  use  of 
French  -whether  be  is  at  home  or  not? — Yes,  exactly;  besides  that,  in  every 
country  all  diplomatic  conversation  oh  business  is  carried  on  in  French ; and, 
therefore,  it  makes  a difference  whether  an  English  diplomatist  has  a perfect 
knowledge  of  French  or  not ; if  he  is  conversing  with  a Frenchman,  and  is  not 
a thorough  master  of  the  language,  he  is,  of  coitrse,  placed  in  an  inferior  position 
in  the  conversation. 

3249.  A question  has  been  discussed  before  this  Committee  at  considerable 
length  as  to  wdiether  a small  payment,  to  be  made  on  first  entering  into  the 
service,  would  not  place  the  attaches  in  a position,  on  the  one  hand,  of  more 
comfort  and  independence,  and  on  the  other,  increase  their  sense  of  public 
responsibility;  wdiat  is  your  opinion  upon  that  point ? — My  opinion  is,  that  the 
present  system  is  the  best;  that  the  heads  of  missions  abroad  are  so  inadequately 
paid,  that  if  young  men  cannot  maintain  themselves  entirely  for  five  yeai*s,  and 
partially  for  i{),  15,  or  20  years  on  their  o>vn  resources,  they  will  be  unable  later 
in  life,  when  they  are  named  ministers  or  ambassadors,  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  their  position. 

3250.  Would  not  that  amount  to  a very  high  property  qualification  for  the 
service? — Not  higher  than  what  is  requisite. 

3251.  Has  it  not,  in  many  cases,  been  stated  that  it  is  somewhat  depressing  to 
a young  man  to  be  employed  for  so  many  years  without  having  the  sense  that  he 
is  rendering  actual  service,  which,  feeling  is  produced  by  the  receipt  of  fair  remu- 
neration ? — Yes,  doubtless ; but  I think  that  it  is  better  that  the  depression  should 
come  when  he  first  enters  the  service  than  later ; after  he  has  been  in  it  20  or  30 
years,  and  then  finds  himself  in  difficulties. 

3252.  Am  I to  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  think  that  even  a small  salary 
might  tempt  young  men  into  the  service,  or  rather  tempt  their  families  to  place 
young  men  in  the  service  who  would  therefore  find  themselves  in  a painful 
position  r — Yes ; I think  it  would  have  that  tendency  especially,  because  the 
expense  of  living  is  so  very  much  greater  generally  abroad  than  it  is  in  England ; 
so  that  a matter  of  100  /.  in  England  would  seem  of  more  account  than  it  really 
was. 

3253.  Do  you  mean  that  the  general  cost  of  the  living  of  a young  man  is 
gi-eater  in  most  of  the  foreign  capitals  than  in  England  r-^Far  dearer. 

3254.  That  has  been  your  experience?— Most  decidedly;  I may  mention  my 
own  case:  my  net  salary  is  380  I have  lately  married;  my  single  item  of 
house-rent  at  St,  Petersburgh,  is  420  ; the  rent  of  a carriage,  which  even  to 
an  unmarried  roan  is  indispensable  in  St.  Petersburgh,  costs  me  220?. ; I did  that 
economically  ; the  price  paid  by  my  foreign  colleagues  is  250?. 

3255.  Have  you  found,  on  the  whole,  that  the  inferior  salaries  places  our  diplo- 
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matic  servants  in  a disadvantageous  position  in  comparisou  with  the  diplomatic  Sidney Locod,'Es<\. 

servants  of  other  countries  ? — Yes;  especially  heads  of  missions;  our  ambassador  

at  St.  Petersburgh  is  paid  less  than  the  French  or  the  Spanish,  or  the  Austrian  17  June  1861. 
ambassador ; he  lias  a smaller  house  than  either  of  them,  and  is  obliged  to  Jive 
more  economically. 

3256.  Did  you  go  through  any  period  of  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office  1 — 

Yes,  three  months. 

32,57.  During  that  time,  how  were  you  employed? — In  copying  despatches ; 
nothing  else. 

3258.  You  were  not  called  upon  to  make  any  prt^cis? — No. 

3259.  You  did  nothing  that  Would  in  any  degree  be  either  a test  of  your  capa- 
city, or  give  you  any  very  important  information  ?— Nothing  at  all ; I was  the 
first  who  entered  the  Foreign  Office  in  that  way,  and  possibly  things  have  changed 
since. 

3260.  You  derived  from  tliat  no  other  advantage,  except  from  the  incideiital 
knowledge  which  you  obtained  from  papers  which  you  w'ere  copying? — Exactly. 

3261.  Do  you  think  that' a closer  communication  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  diplomatic  service  would  be  advantageous  ; for  example,  by  occasionally 
requiring  that  a diplomatic  servant  should  pass  a certain  period  of  his  time  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  before  he  was  appointed  to  any  particular  grade ; and  again,  that 
certain  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  employed  on  foreign  missions  ? 

— No  ; I do  not  think  that  that  would  be  an  advantage. 

3262.  Do  you  think  that  an  occasional  return  home  to  perform  the  more 
methodical  duties  of  a public  office  might  not  be  of  use,  as  a contrast  to  the 
somewhat  irregular  duties  of  the  diplomatic  service  ?—  It  would  doubtless  have  an 
advantage  ; but  I think  it  would  be  attended  with  other  disadvantages  in  this  way : 
take  for  example  a secretary  of  legation,  he  would  not  like  to  enter  into  a very 
subordinate  position  at  t!ie  Foreign  Office. 

3263.  I was  rather  referring  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  service,  and  to  what 
takes  place  I believe  iii  most  of  the  foreign  chanceries  r — Yes,  occasionally  that  is 
done;  but  only  in  the  foreign  chanceiies,  I tliink.  If  an  attach^  merely  went 
home  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  copy  despatches,  a certain  number  of  hours  every 
day,  1 do  not  see  that  he  would  gain  very  much  advantage,  and  he  would  lose 
to  a certain  extent  his  facility  in  speaking  foreign  languages. 

3264.  Anci  which  you  think  it  is  most  important  should  be  kept  up? — 

Certainly. 

32D5.  What  is  the  relation  between  a paid  attach^  and  a secretary  of  legation, 
or  a secretary  of  embassy  ? — Ncftninally ; and  according  to  the  recent  regulations, 
it  is  the  secretary  who  receives  the  work  from-  the  minister,  and  distributes  it  to 
the  attach^  ; but  I believe  that  a minister  generally  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
give  the  work  himself  to  his  attaches. 

3206.  Have  you  found  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  title  of  “ attach^”, 
rather  than  secretary  of  legation  ?— Yes  ; in  other  services  the  title  “ attache  ’ is 
confined  to  the  unpaid  attaches,  while  the  paid  attach^  is  called  second  or  third 
secretary,  and  the  secretary  is  called  first  secretary  in  the  French  service,  and 
chancfilier  in  the  Russian  service  ; and  it  is,  I think,  only  in  the  English  service 
that  the  title  “attach^”  is  applied  to  the  salaried  members  of  the  service. 

3267.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  an  alteration  in  the  title  ?— No ; not 
any  very  great  importance. 

3268.  Would  it  be  considered  a boon  to  tbe  profession  if  the  commission  was 
allowed  to  date  from  the  appointment  to  a paid  attach^ship,  instead  of  secretary 
of  legation  with  regard  to  a claim  for  a pension  r-^  Certainly,  it  would  he  a boon  ; 
because  a man  is  now  often  from  10  to  15  years  in  tbe  service  before  he  becomes 
secretary,  and  the  whole  of  that  time,  according  to  the  existing  regulations,  does 
not  count. 

3269.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  commission  were  to  date  from  an  earlier  period, 
it  would  incline  men  to  leave  the  service  sooner,  and  throw  a large  additional 
burden  upon  the  public  ?— I do  not  think  so  ; I think  that  a man  would  generally 
prefer  remaining  in  the  service  until  there  was  some  good  reason,  either  from  age 
or  ojherwise,  for  his  quitting  it. 

3270.  Mr.  Hanhey.']  Have  you  experienced  any  inconvenience  from  the 
system  of  agency  which  exists  at  the  Foreign  Office  ? — No  inconvenience,  with 
the  exception  that  the  agent  has  so  much  a year  for  his  trouble. 

3271.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  agency,  so  far  as  the  diplomatic  service 
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Sidney Locoelc^'Esc^.  is  concernGcl,  works  satisfactorily  for  the  diplomatic  body  ?— I think  that,  as  far 
as  it  works,  it  is  quite  satisfactory. 

17  June  1861.  3272.  You  do  not  complain  of  having  to  pay,  nor  do  you  think  that  others 

complain  of  having  to  pay,  one  per  cent,  ujjon  their  salai-ies  to  the  agents  at  the 
Foreign  Office  for  doing  work  for  them? — Of  course,  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
not  to  have  to  pay  it. 

3273.  Could  you  get  the  same  work  that  is  done  for  you  at  the  Foreign  Office 
performed  for  you,  without  any  such  payment,  through  your  ordinary  London 
agent  ?~-No,  I think  not ; because  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  agent  is  to  for- 
ward to  us  our  letter’s.  Of  course  a banker  could  receive  our  salary,  but  the  agent 
in  the  Foreign  Office  has  to  forward  to  us  our  letters;  to  send  us  any  little  parcel 
and  to  look  after  our  interests  generally,  in  a way  that  a banker  could  not  do ; and 
it  requires  some  one  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

3274.  Do  you  think  that  the  agent  has  any  influence  in  forwarding  the 
interests  of  those  whose  business  he  specially  transacts  in  the  Foreign  Office? — 
He  is  generally  understood  to  have  some  little  influence. 

3275.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  so? — To  a certain  extent;  in  obtaining  an, 
exchange,  for  instance.  If  a man  wishes  to  exchange  with  another  (I  do  not 
mean,  with  regard  to  promotion) ; but  if  a man  wishes  tO'  effect  an  exchange,  he 
wi’ites  to  his  agent,  and  asks  his  ag’ent  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  other  man 
in  the  service  who  is  willing  to  exchange  with  him ; and  if  there  is,  all  that  is 
required  then,  to  effect  the  exchange,  is  the  consent  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

3276.  Do  you  not  think  that  yon  would  have  the  same  right  to  make  that 
communication  through  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  without  the  intervention  of 
an  agent  ? — I think  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  would  probably  be  too  busy 
to  make  the  inquiry,  whether  a man  here  or  a man  there  were  willing  to  exchange 
with  you. 

3277..  Do  you  think  that  yom*  chances  of  promotion,  or  such  changes  as  you 
might  consider  would  be  advantageous  for  you,  would  be  damaged  if  you  did  not 
employ  an  agent  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — The  chances  of  promotion  would  certainly 
not  be  damaged  if  the  whole  system  were  swept  away,  but  it  might  sometimes  be 
more  difficult  to  effect  an  exchange. 

3278.  Mr.  BaiXlie  Cochrane.']  How  soon  after  you  were  appointed  paid  attach^- 
did  you  pass  your  examination.^ — One  3’ear  and  a half,  I think. 

3279.  Were  you  at  home  when  you  were  appointed  paid  attache? — No;  I was 
abroad,  at  Athens. 


The  Hon.  Julian  Fane,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

Hon. /uKon  Jane.  3280.  Ckav'via7i.]  YOU  are  at  present  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Vienna?— 
Yes. 

32^1.  How  long  have  you  been  a member  of  the  diplomatic  service? — Since  . 
the  year  1844. 

3282.  How  long  were  you  unpaid  attach^? — I was  appointed  unpaid  attach6  in 
1844,  and  remained  so  until  the  year  1851  ; I was  then  appointed  to  Yienna  as 
second  paid  attach^,  and  1 remained  second  paid  attach^  until  the  year  1854; 

I was  then  made  first  paid  attache  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  year  1856  1 was  trans- 
ferred from  Vienna,  exceptionally,  lo  accompany  the  special  mission  of  Lord 
Clai’endon  to  Paris  in  that  year.  Immediately  afterwards,  I was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  I remained  for  two  years;  I was  then 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Vienna,  and  1 was  several  times  charg^  d’affaires 
while  I was  there ; I was  made  secretary  of  embassy  when  the  mission  was  lately 
changed  to  an  embassy  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

3283.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience,  that  the  diplomatic  profession  is  now 
more  regarded  as  a regular  career? — I should  say  that  it  is  so  now,  certainly. 

3284.  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  word  “now”? — 1 was  referring  rather  to 
former  times,  when  there  were  persons  who  hecame,attached  to  a legation  or  to  an 
embassy  temporarily,  and  merely  with  a view  of  acquiring  a social  standing  in  a 
foreign  city,  and  it  was  understood  that  such  persons  would  not  remain  in.  the 
service.  Now,  however,  I think  it  is  seldom  that  you  get  a person  attached  to 
the  service,  who  does  not  come  in  with  the  view  of  making  a career  of  it.  In  my 
experience,  I have  not  met  with  many — hardly  any — cases  of  persons  who  have 
come  in  with  a view  of  stopping  a year  or  two,  and  then  leaving  it. 

3285.  Do 
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3285.  Do  you  think  that  any  effect  has  been  produced  by  a previous  exatuina-  Roa.  Julian  fane 

tion  being  required? — Yes,  I think  there  has,  to  a certain  extent.  _ 

3286.  Did  you  undergo  any  examination  ? — No;  the  examinations  were  intro-  i7.Junei86i. 
duced  subsequently  to  my  entrance  into  the  service. 

3287.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  do  you  think  that  the  examinations 
are,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory? — 1 should  say  certainly  that  the  first  examina- 
tion was  a very  desirable  thing,  and  that  you  should  not  allow  men  to  come  into 
the  service  without  having  undergone  an  examination  to  prove  that  in  certain 
branches  of  knowledge  they  were  more  or  less  competent. 

3288.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system,  in  that  respect,  is  satisf.ictory  ? — 

I believe  so;  I am  not  aware  from  personal  experience  what  the  effect  of  it 
actually  is,  but  I should  apprehend,  from  what  1 liave  heard,  that  the  examination 
affords  a fair  test  of  capacity. 

3289.  Judging  by  the  young  men  who  have  recently  come  into  the  service, 
should  you  be  disposed  to  give  the  same  opinion? — Yes. 

3290.  Are  they  generally  now  men  possessing  more  knowledge,  and  better 
educated,  than  they  were  formerly  ? -Yes ; I think  that  the  men  who  now  come 
into  the  service  with  a view  to  nraking  it  a career,  are  generally  men  who  are 
more  competent  than  the  men  who  came  in  formerly,  and  xvere  temporarily 
attached  to  a mission,  just  to  make  it  a convenience  ; I apprehend  that  the  system 
of  examination  tends  veiy  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  men  who  come 
in,  and  affords  security  that  they  are  possessed  of  a certain  amount--of'  knowledge 
and  of  education  when  they  come  in. 

3291.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  carry  the  system  still  further,  and 
to  make  it  one  of  open  competition? — Is  it  meant  by  a system  of  open  compe- 
tition, that  the  person  who  succeeds  best  in  the  examination  shall  necessarily  be 
appointed? 

3292.  Yes? — Then.  I apprehend  that  that  would  hai’dly  be  practicable,  for 
there  are  qualities  which  ai'e  requisite  in  men  who  are  candidates  for  the  diplo- 
matic service  which  it  would  be  impossible,  I think,  to  test  by  examination,  and 
yet  which  eire  indispensable. 

3203.  In  what  way  are  those  qualities  at  all  tested  by  the  present  mode  of 
appointment  ? — I presume  by  private  recommendation,  and,  perhaps,  by  parentage, 
to  a certain  extent.  Tiiere  would  be  this  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind : I will 
suppose  that  a man  who  went  into  the  service  was  not  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  class  of  society  with  which  he  would  have  to  mix  in  his 
official  capacity  abroad ; he  would  find  that  to  be  a great  drawback,  and  most 
detrimental  to  the  efficient  performance  of  his  duties. 

3294.  Are  the  young  men,  who  are  at  present  members  of  the  diplomatic 
•service,  generally  of  that  class  that  would  mix  in  the  best  society  of  the  place 
where  they  happened  to  he  ? — Yes ; I have  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  my 
experience. 

3295.  Do  you  find  that  they  generally  mix  in  the  society  of  the  place  where 
they  are  ? — Yes ; I should  say  so,  certainly  . Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which 
men’s  habits  lead  them  rather  to  prefer  a solitary  life,  than  to  care  very  much  about 
society ; but,  as  a rule,  I should  decidedly  say  that  they  do  mix  in  society. 

3296.  Should  you  say,  that  the  young  men  attached  to  the  English  missions, 
or  legations,  mix  as  much  in  society  as  the  young  men  connected  with  other 
legations  ? — I should  say,  nearly  so. 

3297.  At  any  rate,  supposing  that  there  is  a deficiency  in  that  respect,  you  do 
not  think  that  it  could  be  remedied  by  any  distinctly  palpable  means  ? — No  ; I 
do  not  see  that  it  could  be.  If  you  put  the  case  in  that  way,  I think,  perhaps, 
that  the  persons  belonging  to  foreign  missions,  that  is  to  say,  foreigners,  from 
their  habits,  are  more  social  than  Englishmen,  and,  therefore,  perhaps,  as  a rule, 
they  do  go  more  into  society ; but,  assuming  that  I am  asked  whether  I think 
there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  young  Englishmen  entering  the  diplomatic 
service,  to  eschew  society,  then  I should  say,  that  that  is  not  my  experience  at  all, 

I think  that  in  most  cases, 'they  regard  it  as  part  of  the  duties  which  they 
have  to  perform,  to  go  into  society  more  or  less. 

3298.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  in  any  degree  depend  upon  the  head  of  the 
mission  : — I think  that  the  head  of  a mission  may  influence  his  subordinates  in 
every  respect,  and  in  that  respect  I think  it  is  a duty  that  the  chief  of  a mission 
owes  to  his  subordinates  to  introduce  them  into  society  as  much  as  possible ; and 
I think  that  one  very  great  reason  for  that  is,  that  when  a young  man  goes  abroad 
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Jlon.  Mian  Fane,  to  join  amission,  say  at  the  age  of  20,  before  his  chai-acter  is  at  all  formed,  if  he 
is  at  once  introduced  into  good  society,  be  is  likely  to  remain  in  it ; -whereas,  if  he 
17  June  1861.  is  not  so  introduced,  he  might  find  a society  which  is,  perhaps,  more  congenial  to 
very  young  tastes,  but  hardly,  I should  say,  so  beneficial  to  a man’s  character. 

3299.  Have  you  found  generally,  in  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  relations 
existing  between  the  superior  and  the  j unior  classes  of  the  service  are  satisfactory  ? 

Yes  ; I should  say  so,  certainly,  in  the  cases  which  have  come  within  my  own 

knowledge. 

3300.  Are  the  communications  as  familiar  and  as  habitual  as  they  are  in  foreign 
missions  ? — Yes,  as  a rule ; and  I should  be  inclined  to  say  a little  more  so  ,•  that 
the  head  of  an  English  mission  sees  more  of  his  subordinates  with  more  facility^ 
and  upon  a much  more  equal  footing  than  the  chiefs  of  foreign  missions  do. 

3301.  Has  it  come  within  your  observation  that  there  are  several  foreign 
missions  in  which  the  head  of  the  mission  is  either  obliged  to  entertain  his  subor- 
•dinates,  or  to  make  them  an  allowance  instead  r — Yes ; I have  known  that  to  be. 
the  case  in  many  instances;  and  I have  found  almost  invariably  that  the  chief  of  a 
mission  in  that  case  prefers  paying  the  expenses,  or  paying,  as  it  may  be  called,  a 
certain  -diet  money  to  the  attaches  and  secretaires  in  preference  to  entertaining 
them  in  his  own  house. 

3302.  Do  you  think  that  the  entii-e  non-payment  of  the  junior  branches  of  the 
profession  carries  any  disadvantages  along  with  it? — I think  that  the  principle 
that,  if  work  is- worth  having,  it  is  worth  paying  for,  is  decidedly  a very  sound  one ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I must  say  that  in  my  experience  I have  found  that  the 
work  done  by  the  present  unpaid  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  is  exceedingly 
well  done,  and  that  they  are  most  efficient.  1 have  never  found  that  an  attach6 
has  presumed  upon  the  fact  of  his  not  being  paid,  in  order  to  shirk  his  work, 
or  to  act  in  any  way  insubordinately  to  his  chief.  And  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  argument  upon  that  point  is  a strong  one ; that  if  the  public  service  is 
efficiently  performed  by  a body  of  men  who  do  not  receive  pay,  it  would  not  be. 
advisable,  I think,  that  the  eountiy  should  incur  the  very  great  additional  expense 
which  would  be  involved  by  the  payment  of  all  the  members  of  the  service,  when, 
a corresponding  benefit  -would  not  be  conferred  upon  the  public  service. 

3303.  Supposing  it  were  thought  advisable  somewhat  to  diminish  the  payment, 
made  to  the  paid  attach^,  or  secretary  of  legation,  and  to  transfer  a portion  of  the 
amount  to  the  earlier  part  of  their  career,  so  as  to  spread  the  general  receipt  over 
a certain  number  of  years,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  preferable  to  the 
present  system,  of  remaining  so  long  without  any  pay,  and  then  receiving  a con- 
siderable sum? — I apprehend,  from  what  I know  of  the  opinions  of  the  unpaid 
attaches  upon  that  subject,  that  it  would  not  be  popular  with  them,  and  that  they 
would  rather  remain  for  some  time  unpaid,  and  then  have  the  salary  wliich  is, 
now  given ; of  course  no  man  expects,  with  any  experience  of  the  service,  to  live 
upon  his  pay  in  any  grade  of  it. 

3304.  Do  you  not  think  that  gratuitous  service  in  some  men’s  minds  causes  a 
sense  of  disgust  and  annoyance? — If  I thought  that  that  was  the  case,  or  that  it 
in  any  way  interfered  with  the  efficiency  and  zeal,  and  readiness  of  men  to  dO' 
their  work,  I think  that  that  would  be  an  unanswerable  argument  against  it ; but 
I must  say  that  in  my  experience  of  the  work  performed  by  the  unpaid  attaches, 

I have  not  found  it  to  be  the  case,  or  that  it  makes  them  in  any  way  dilatory  in 
their  work. 

3305.  Have  you  found  in  the  chanceries  in  which  you  have  been  that  there 
was  sufficient  -work to  employ  the  present  staff? — The  staff  certainly  has  varied  in. 
several  missions  that  I have  been  in,  and  the  work  is  of  a very  unequal  character  ; 
sometimes  it  may  be  the  case  that  for  a month  or  two  months  the  work  is 
exceedingly  heavy.  I have  kno-wn  instances  at  Vienna  %vhen  the  work  has  been, 
as  hea-vy  as  I think  it  could  be  in  any  public  office  in  England,  and  the  reason  of 
its  being  heavier  in  some  cases  is,  that  it  often  happeirs  that  men  have  not  only 
to  work  many  hours  consecutively  in  a day,  but  to  resume  work  at  night,  and 
work  till  a very  late  hour  in  the  morning. 

3306.  Have  you  known  instances  in  which  the  work  has  been  so  heavy,  that  a 
demand  was  m^e  for  additional  assistance? — Yes,  certainly ; I have  known  such 
cases.  I recollect  one  or  two  special  cases  in  which  that  demand  was  made. 

3307.  Was  the  additional  assistance  that  was  asked  for  granted? — Yes. 

3308-  In  what  way  was  it  given? — By  sending  an  extra  attach^  either  one 

belonging  to  another  mission,  or  who  happened  to  be  at  home ; or  else  a person 
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•who  was  altogether  new  to  tJie  service  was  sent  to  the  mission  which  required  fioa.  Julian  lane. 
extra  assistance.  

3309.  At  Vienna  have  you  your  Sundays  free  ? — No,  I should  say  never.  17  June  1861, 

3310.  You  work  always  on  Sundays? — Yes  ; it  depends  very  much  upon  the 
arrangements.  At  the  present  time  the  messenger  'arrives  at  Vienna  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  on  Sunday  morning  there  is  a good  deal  of  work  that  requires  to  be 
done  at  once;  and  there  is  genei-ally,  without  referring  to  political  business,  other 
business,  w'hich  may  be  called  of  a current  character,  -which  has  to  be  attended  to  . 
at  once,  and  communications  which  have  to  be  for-warded  either  to  the  foreign 
missions,  or  to  the  Foreign  OiEce. 

3311.  Is  there  business  in  the  principal  chanceries  of  a nature  so  little  political 
and  really  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  could  be  satisfactorily  transferred  to  any 
other  department,  such  as  the  office  of  the  consul  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of 
business  at  all  missions,  which  I think  might  be  undei-takeu  by  the  consul ; 
at  Vienna  there  is  a very  great  deal  of  business  which  the  secretary  has  to  do, 
as,  for  instance,  to  take  affidavits : if  any  affidavit  has  to  be  made  in  order 
to  be  filed  in  an  English  court  of  law,  it  is  taken  before  the  secretary,  and  he  has 
to  swear  the  person ; and  then  constantly  there  is  a variety  of  documents,  which, 
if  there  is  anything  of  a legal  character  connected  with  them,  and  they  ai'e  likely 
to  be  quoted  in  a court  of  law,  have  to  be  legalised  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  by  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  whenever  that  is  done,  we 
have  to  legalise  the  signature  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I suppose  there 
is  not  a day  there,  without  one  or  two  documents  of  tliat  sort  having  to  be  attested. 

I apprehend  where  a consul  is  in  the  same  city  with  a mission,  that  he  undertakes 
that  work.  Again,  in  the  case  of  parties  who  are  about  to  be  married,  they 
have  always  to  make  a declaration  before  either  the  secretary  or  the  minister;  it  is 
anybody  holding  the  Queen’s  Commission,  and  an  attach6  does  not  answer  that 
description. 

3312.  You  think  that  of  some  amount  of  that  work  the  diplomatic  body  might 
be  relieved? — Yes,  I think  so  ; where  there  are  consuls  I think  that  they  might 
take  those  merely  technical  matters  into  their  hands.  There  is  also  another  case 
that  I may  mention ; that  of  persons  li-scng  abroad  wbo  have  to  sign  their  life 
certificates.  It  h^  really  astonished  me  at  Vienna  to  see  how  veiy  much  that  sort 
of  business  has  increased;  occasionally  it  has  amounted  to  so  much  as  actually  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  chancery,  from  the  very  large  number  of  people 
who  come  on  that  kind  of  business. 

3313.  And  business  connected  with  commercial  matters  also  r — Very  frequently. 

Anybody  having  commercial  business  to  transact  there,  can,  at  his  option,  and 
will  very  often,  come  to  the  chancery  for  advice,  and  perhaps  to  lodge  complaints 
against  the  authorities;  the  custom-house,  and  so  forth. 

3314.  I believe  there  is  no  consul  at  Vienna? — No. 

3315.  To  what  is  the  bu.siness  of  the  vice-consul  limited?— He  makes  reports 
upon  trade ; and  in  any  case  where  persons  apply  to  the  mission  for  information, 
which  is  of  a technical  character,  and  which  they  are  not  well  acquainted 
with,  I would  refer  them  to  the  consul ; very  frequently  it  is  important  to  have  a 
person  connected  with  the  place,  and  having  local  knowledge,  who  may  be 
referred  to  npon  questions  which  the  mission  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with. 

3316.  Is  the  vice-consul  an  Englishman? — No. 

3317.  There  is  no  native  official,  except  in  connexion  with  the  embassy? — I 

believe  that  the  vice-consul  at  Vienna  may  possibly  be  a naturalised  Englishman, 
but  I think  not.  j ■ 1 

3318.  Upon  the  question  of  promotion,  do  you  think  that  any  additional 
element  of  seniority  could  be  introduced  with  advantage,  so  as  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  service  ?— I tliink  that  of  late  years  the  principle  of  seniority  has  to  a very 
great  extent  been  followed.  1 remember  about  four  years  ago,  when  a great 
many  appointments  were  made,  that  they  were  made,  almost  all  of  them,  in  the 
order,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  which  the  men  stood  on  the  list ; of  course,  if  you  were 
to  come  to  reduce  the  principle  to  an  absolute  rule,  I think  that,  practically,  you 
could  hardly  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  a person 
whom  he  thought  not  qualified  for  any  post  that  was  vacant. 

3319.  Upon  a vacancy  occurring,  should  you  see  any  objection  to  that  vacancy 
being  offered  to  the  person  next  in  seniority,  or,  at  all  events,  to  give  the  reffisal 
■to  him  ?— As  a rule,  I should  think  that  a good  practice,  but  subject,  I think,  to 
the  condition  which  I have  mentioned ; for  I think  that  no  person  would  wiUingly 
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assume  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  if  he  wore  to  have  persons,  whom  he 
thought  unqualified  for  a particular  post,  forced  upon  him. 

3320.  Might  not  that  arrangement  be  made  with  reference  to  the  lower 
branches  of  the  service,  as  it  might  be  in  any  other  service,  without  interfering 
with  tJje  higher  branches  ? — I should  say  so,  certainly,  for  the  lower  branches,  it 
would  do  as  a rule  ; I think,  as  far*  as  my  recollection  goes,  that  of  late  that  prin- 
ciple has  been  followed  out  to  a very  great  extent. 

3321.  Do  you  think  that  there  is,  practically,  a constant  course  of  seniority 
going  on  in  the  service? — I think  so. 

33 i! 2.  1 believe  you  have  been  employed  principally  in  Germany? — Yes,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg;  but  pi-incipa!!y  in  Germany. 

3323.  You  are  therefore  very  fully  aware  of  the  relations  of  the  German  Courts 
to  one  another,  and  to  Europe? — Yes. 

3324.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a diminution  of  the  ser- 
vice in  Germany  as  would  do  away  with  certain  of  the  missions,  substituting 
either  a charg6  d’affaires  or  an  attach^,  such  as  there  is  at  Carlsrulie,  and  connect- 
ing them  with  certain  important  centres  of  communication  f — My  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  smaller  missions  in  Germany,  particularly  as  I have  had  very 
fi’equently  of  late  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a large  mission  in  Germany,  is,  that 
those  small  missions  are  exceedingly  useful;  and  I think  that  no  person  who  has 
had  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  a large  mission  would  come  to  any  other  conclusion ; 
of  coui-se  it  is  a delicate  matter  to  treat  generally,  but  I think  it  may  be  said  that 
the  influence  of  the  smaller  courts  in  Germany  upon  the  policy  of  the  great  ones 
is  so  very  great,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  to 
have  some  person  at  what  you  may  call  those  various  sources,  from  which  the 
policy  of  the  great  states  flow.s,  more  or  less. 

332.5.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  present  dubious  state  of  German  politics  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  may  be  the  points  of  interest  at  any  particular  moment,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  hardly  safe  to  dispense  with  our  diplomatic  establishments  at 
any  point  ? — Exactly  so ; and  I think  so,  particularly  at  the  present  time.  I 
should  look  upon  it  with  very  considerable  uneasiness ; for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  other  great  powers  have  their  representatives  at  those  small  courts ; 
and,  of  course,  any  influence  which  any  foreign  power  is  attempting  to  exercise 
in  Germany  will  invariably  be  exercised  in  the  first  instance  at  the  smaller  courts, 
with  the  view  of  their  hearing  upon  the  larger  ones  ; and,  as  it  is  important  that 
we  should  know  what  is  being  done  in  Germany,  if  we  have  not  representatives 
there,  and  representatives  who,  by  their  position,  will  be  on  a par  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  foreign  powers,  the  interests  of  the  service,  I think,  would 
suffer. 

3326.  Because  any  one  of  those  small  courts  might,  at  any  moment,  become  a 
salient  point  of  great  public  interest  ? — Without  the  least  doubt. 

3327.  Therefore  if  those  small  courts  were  denuded  of  diplomatic  servants,  the 
British  Government  might  labour  under  a great  disadvantage? — I think  so,  certainly; 
of  course  the  British  Government  would  always  have  very  great  interest  in  knowing 
what  is  passing  in  Germany,  and  1 think  they  would  work  at  a very  great  disadvantage 
in  that  respect  if  the  small  missions  ceased  to  exist.  There  are  times  when,  perhaps, 
for  a decade  of  years,  there  is  nothing  passing,  and  practically,  there  is  very  little 
to  do  at  the  small  courts ; but  I am  contemplating  a contingency  which  may  arise 
at  any  moment.  I ought  to  say  that  niy  opinion  on  this  subject  has  changed 
entirely  from  what  it  was  before  I was  aware  of  how  matters  worked  at  these 
small  courts,  and  what  sort  of  knowledge  was  to  be  gained  from  them.  I was 
theoretically  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  do  away  with  those 
missions,  and  that  they  were  useless  ; but  my  opinion  has  certainly  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  knowledge  I have  acquired  of  how  they  work. 

3328.  How  far  is  the  embassy  at  Vienna  made  aware  of  the  transactions  between 
the  small  courts  of  Germany  and  the  British  Government  ? — It  is  in  the  discretion, 
of  course,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ; but  whenever  there  is  business  transacted  at 
the  small  courts  which  he  deems  of  importance  to  be  known  by  the  missions  at 
the  larger  courts,  it  is  immediately  communicated  to  them. 

3329.  Ai'e  those  communications  very  frequent  and  ample  ? — They  are  frequent 
at  times. 

333^'  Is  it  necessary  for  the  transaction  of.  business  at  Vienna  that  you  should 
be  kept  fu  lly  informed  of  what  is  going  on  ? — Certainly,  in  particular  cases  I think 
it  is  very  important  that  we  should  know  what  is  going  on. 
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333] . Is  there  any  systematic  arrangement  upon  that  subject  ? — No  ; it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  ; but  1 think  that  whenever  there  are  points 
of  interest,  the  communications  which  are  received  from  the  small  courts  are 
immediately  sent  to  the  large  courts. 

3332.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  small  German  courts  sent  to  Vienna  ? — Very  frequently. 

3333.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  relations  between  a secretary  of  legation 
or  of  embassy,  and  the  head  of  the  mission  ? — I should  say  that  the  secretary  of 
embassy  or  of  legation  stands  in  relation  to  his  chief  as  the  Under  Secretary  in  the 
Foreign  Office  stands  in  relation  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State.  Of  course 
very  much  depends  upon  the  personal  relations  existing  between  the  chief  and  the 
subordinate ; but  in  my  experience,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  with  the  chiefs  under 
whom  I have  had  the  honour  of  working,  it  has  always  been  of  course  my  wish 
and  my  duty  to  relieve  them  as  much  as  possible  of  w’hat  business  I could,  and 
there  is  a great  deal  of  the  current  daily  business,  mere  technical  business,  that 
the  chief  may  devolve  upon  the  secretary,  and  in  all  my  experience  I have  found 
that  he  always  does  so.  There  are  other  persons  who  from  their  idiosyncrasies 
prefer  to  do  their  business  themselves ; if  it  is  the  mere  writing  of  a technical 
letter  they  prefer  to  do  it  themselves. 

3334.  In  the  more  important  of  the  missions,  is  there,  so  to  say,  enough  for 
both  the  head  of  the  mission  and  the  secretary  of  legation  to  do  ? — Certainly  ; at 
Vienna,  without  doubt,  they  may  both  be  well  employed ; but,  as  I said  before, 
the  nature  of  the  diplomatic  service,  or  the  work  to  be  performed  varies  so  much 
at  times,  that  you  may  have  for  six  weeks  really  hard  work  to  do,  and  then  a 
lull  will  come  ; but  striking  an  average  through  the  year,  both  the  chief  and  the 
secretary  have  a very  fair  amount  of  business  to  do.  When  the  chief  goes 
away,  the  secretary  takes  his  place,  and  his  work  becomes,  at  times,  exceedingly 
hard. 

3335.  In  the  more  important  embassies,  is  it  the  habit  to  send  any  number  of 
the  mission  to  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
information? — That  is  oceasionally  done,  but  it  is  exceptional. 

3336.  It  is  done  only  upon  special  occasions? — It  is  certainly  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  it  is  done. 

3337.  Is  it  at  all  the  custom  to  ask  for  reports  upon  special  matters  to  be  made 
to  the  head  of  the  mission  by  the- members  of  it? — If,  for  example,  an  attach^  is 
detached  on  special  service,  it  is  invariably  so. 

3338.  Are  those  reports  senthome? — I think  so,  invai-iably. 

3339.  Is  it  becoming  more  the  custom  to  require  those  reports  to  he  made  by 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  mission? — I should  say  so,  of  late  years.  There 
have  been  many  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  a matter  of  interest  to  the 
chief  of  the  mission  to  verify  certain  facts,  by  sending  a person  in  whom  he  had 
confidence,  to  a place,  or  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  rumours  which  had  been 
circulated  j in  that  case  he  detaches  either  an  attach^,  or  his  private  secretaiT- 
(who  is  always  an  attach^  pro  tern.)  on  such  service. 

3340.  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  labour  of  a mission  been  affected  by 
the  great  facility  of  communication  afforded  by  railways  and  electric  telegraphs  ? 
— 'I'he  mechanical  labour  has  been  increased  by  it,  no  doubt ; the  use  of  the 
telegraphhas  increased  the  work  of  the  chancery  very^mucb. 

3341.  Do  you  mean  in  the  interpretation  of  the  telegrams ? — Yes;  and  the 
ciphering  of  them. 

3342.  At  the  same  time,  has  there  not  been  a certain  diminution  of  business, 
arising  out  of  the  facilities  of  communication? — I apprehend  not : of  course  the 
electric  telegraph  is  used  for  making  communications,  but  those  communications 
are  always  as  brief  as  may  be,  and  therefore  the  communication  made  through  the 
telegraph  has  almost  invariably  to  he  expanded  into  a larger  communication  to  he 
sent  by  another  opportunity. 

3343.  Do  vou  meau,  then,  that  the  telegram  is  not  a substitute  for  a despatch, 
but  rather  an’’ addition  to  it?— Yes,  undoubtedly ; for  example,  where  formerly  a 
despatch  would  have  conveyed  the  information,  a despatch  is  equally  written  now, 
the  telegram  having  been  sent  as  a precursor  of  the  despatch. 

3344.  Have  you  had,  therefore,  additional  trouble  in  Vienna  in  transmitting 

telegrams  ? — I have  known  a great  deal  of  work  created  in  that  way,  particularly 
during  the  Crimean  war.  , 

3345.  Who  is  it  that  deciphers  the  telegrams  V — Any  one  of  the  attaches,  or 
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Hon.  Julian  Fane,  the  Secretary,  or  even  sometimes  the  minister  MmseLf ; when  a telegram  comes  to 

— the  chancery  it  is  opened  and  deciphered  by  any  one  of  the  attaches,  and  put  in 

i7June  i86j.  a box  and  sent  up  to  the  minister,  or  to  the  secretary. 

3346.  Is  it  always  left  to  some  member  of  the  mission  to  decipher? — Yes, 
always. 

3347.  No  telegrams  are  ever  deciphered  by  any  person  not  connected  with  the 
mission  ? — Certainly  not. 

3348.  Have  you  any  permanent  resident  officer  at  Vienna?— None  whatever, 
with  the  exception  of  the  vice-consul,  but  there  is  no  permanent  officer  attached 
to  the  embassy. 

3349.  Have  you  found  there  and  elsewhere  any  want  of  a permanent  officer 
like  the  chancelier  in  foreign  missions: — tliink,  no  doubt,  that  there  would 
be  advantages  in  having  a person  having  local  experience,  and  possessed,  perhaps, 
of  some  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  place,  and  also  some  personal  know- 
ledge of  individuals ; hut  the  difficulty  that  I see  in  any  appointment  of  that 
sort  is  this,  that  supposing  he  was  on  the  same  social  footing  as  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  embassy,  I apprehend  that  he  would  find  himself  in  a very 
difficult  and  disagreeable  position ; for  example,  if  he  found  that  he  was  fixed  at 
a salary  say  of  400  1.  or  500  1.  a year,  while  Ins  colleagues  and  compeers,  as  I may 
call  them,  were  mounting  in  the  service,  and  getting  promotion,  he  might 
feel  himself  aggrieved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  had  a person  who  was  more,  in 
the  capacity  of  a working  clerk,  his  position,  would  be  a disagreeable  one,  because 
he  would  not  be  exactly  on  the  same  social  footing  as  the  others  ; and  there  would 
also  be  a difficulty  in  knowing  how  far  he  was  to  see  the  correspondence,  or  rather 
to  keep  the  correspondence ; I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  arrange 
what  should  be  his  particular  part  of  the  business  as  connected  with  the  actual 
political  correspondeuce  of  the  mission. 

3350.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  foreign  legations  ? 
— I have  known  very  few  cases ; I have  known  one  or  two  ; I have  even  tried 
to  ascertain,  for  the  gratification  of  my  own  personal  curiosity,  how  they  limited 
the  fuiietions  of  that  official,  but  i have  not  succeeded ; I think  it  is  a matter 
upon  which  the  embassies  are  rather  I'eticent ; they  do  not  like  to  give  any  insight 
into  the  details  of  the  system. 

335 1 . As  far  as  you  are  aware,  it  is  the  custom  only  of  foreign  missions  to  have 
some  such  person  employed  ? — Yes,  and  I believe  that  that  person  is  always 
charged,  for  instance,  with  the  duty  of  giving  out  passports,  and  with  visaing  pass- 
ports, which  is  of  course  a part  of  the  business  for  which  we  require  no  one,  for 
we  never  vis6  passports,  we  only  issue  passports.  If  every  Englishman  who  came 
to  Vienna  had  to  come  to  the  embassy  to  get  his  passport  visdd,  it  would  occasion 
a considerable  amount  of  business  for  some  person  attached  to  the  embassy.  It  was 
the  case  some  years  ago,  but  it  is  entirely  suspended  now. 

3352.  Have  you  any  distinct  opinion  as  to  any  change  that  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  between  the  relations  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  service? — I think  that  there  is  a very  good  rule  which  perhaps 
might  be  expanded,  which  is,  that  a person  before  being  appointed  attach^  to  a 
mission  abroad,  is  required  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Office,  I think,  now  for  three 
months.  As  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  interchange  between  the 
junior  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service,  I think  it  would 
be  attended  with  benefit  in  the  junior  branches;  but  I do  not  thi-nk  that  as  you 
got  up  in  the  service  it  would  be  practicable. 

3353.  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  on  your  side  of  the  question,  that  of  the 
diplomatic  service  ? — I think  that  one  objection  might  he  this,  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  was  made  compulsory,  that  it  might  be  very  disagreeable  to  a man  employed 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  we  will  say  as  a clerk,  to  be  told  that  he  must  give  up  his 
place,  and  be  sent  to  a mission  as  an  unpaid  attache.  I could  imagine  that,  to  a 
man  who  was  a junior  clerk  of  a higher  grade  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  who  was, 
I will  suppose,  in  the  receipt  of  a salary  equivalent  to  that  received  by  a paid 
attache,  300  /.  a year,  it  might  be  veiy  inconvenient  to  him  to  have  to  give  up  the 
300  1.  a year  which  he  received  in  London,  and  where  he  was  more  at  home,  and 
have  to  receive  only  an  equivalent  sum  in  some  foreign  city,  and  be  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  I think  that  difficulties  might  be  found  in  that 
way. 

3354-  Do  you  think  that  the  same  remark  would  equally  apply  to  the  senior 
brauchea  of  the  service,  supposing  exchanges  to  be  made  between  the  senior 
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clerks  and  secretaries  of  legation  ? — It  miglit,  no  donbt.  I apprehend  that  the  salary 
in  each  grade  would  be  about  the  same.  I suppose  that  one  of  the  chief  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office  receives  about  the  same  amount  of  salary  as  a secretary  of 
legation;  and  no  donbt  that  amount  paid  to  him  in  London  would  represent  a 
■very  different  value  from  the  same  amount  paid  to  him  in  a foreign  capital. 
Then  as  regards  the  duties  to  be  performed  in  the  Foreign  Office ; I apprehend 
that,  in  working  the  Foreign  Office,  it  would  very  often  entail  great  incon- 
venience, if  there  were  to  be  a constant  change  of  the  person  in  the  position  of 
the  head  of  a department,  both  as  regards  his  subordinates,  and  those  above  him. 

I think  that  nobody,  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  official  business, 
can  doubt  that,  with  every  new  man  who  comes  in,  there  is  always  some  con- 
siderable time  before  the  work  will  go  quite  smoothly ; for  he  has  to  get  used  to 
his  subordinates,  and  his  subordinates  to  him  ; he  has  to  ascertain  the  manner  in 
which  his  chiefs  wish  the  work  to  be  done;  and  every  man,  however  able  he  may 
he,  must  pass  through  a certain  apprenticeship  in  the  place. 

3355-  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  such  marked  difference  between  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  work  of  a foreign  chancery,  that  would  make 
it  difficult  for  a man,  in  a short  time,  to  transfer  his  services  from  one  to  the 
other  ? — Within  not  a very  long  time  perhaps  it  might  be  done  ; but  I was  con- 
templating more  the  constant  changes  that  would  occur  under  a system  of  com- 
pulsory exchange.  If  you  take  the  reverse  of  the  case  I have  supposed,  it  would 
be  that  of  a person  who  has  been  employed  as  chief  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  who  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  secretary  of  legation,  or  of  embassy,  in 
one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  having  very  distinct  and  different  functions 
to  perform.  I should  imagine  that  the  business  of  the  chief  of  a department  in 
the  Foreign  Office  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  work  of  the  office;  whereas  a 
secretary  of  legation,  or  of  embassy,  has  a great  deal  of  work  to  do  which  is  per- 
formed by  personal  communications. 

3356.  Would  not  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  a person  who  had  been 
employed  confidentially  in  high  posts  in  the  diplomatic  service  be  likely  to  make 
him  very  efficient ; for  example,  as  an  under  secretary,  or  as  holding  some  high 
post  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? — I think  that,  occasionally,  as  is  often  done  in 
foreign  services,  it  is  certainly  a very  wise  plan.  Whenever  you  can  fix  upon  a rrian 
who  is  specially  fitted  for  a particular  post,  and  it  is  possible  to  appoint  him  ; I 
think  it  might  be  done.  Under  the  present  system,  I do  not  think  either  in 
the  case  of  the  appointment  of  a diplomatic  servant  of  the  Crown  to  a place  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  or  the  appointment  of  a gentleman  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  a 
post  in  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  Foreign  Office  or  the  dii>lomatic  service 
would  cavil  at  all  at  the  change. 

33.57*  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addington  had 
both  received  a diplomatic  education? — Yes;  and  I have  known  that  to  be  the 
case. recently ; there  was  a case  that  occurred  in  Austria;  Baron  Koller,  who 
was  minister  at  Berlin,  was  called  away  from  Berlin,  and  made  Under  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

3358.  Those  changes  are  very  frequent  in  foreign  Governments,  are  they  not  ? 
— No  ; not  frequent.  I have  known  cases  in  Austria,  but  1 do  not  think  that  I 
can  remember  more  than  two  cases.  Baron  Koller  is  one  instance  of  diplomatists 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  AfEairs. 

3359.  Are  there  very  frequent  changes  made  between  the  diplomatic  body  and 
the  members  of  tbe  Foreign  Office  at  Vienna? — No  ; I think  there  axe  only  two 
cases  that.  I can  remember. 

3360.  You  are  not  aware  whether  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  subordinate 
offices  ?— No,  1 am  not ; but  I should  imagine  not;  I think  not, as  a rule.  There 
are  cases  occasionally  in  which  men  are  recalled  from  a mission,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  sometimes  on  account  of  health,  and  they  are  then  placed  en  disponihi- 
lite  nominally,  but  they  are  employed  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

3361.  Mr.  FitzGerald."]  Was  not  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Dresden  in  a posi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  at  Vienna? — Yes;  he  occu- 
pied the  position  now  filled  by  Baron  Koller,  who  was  Minister  at  Berlin  j the 
former  on  vacating  the  post  of  Under  Secretary,  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Dresden. 

3362.  Chairman.]  I believe  that  the  mission  at  Vienna  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an.  embassy  since  you  went  there? — Yes. 

3363.  Has  any  other,  change  taken  place  in  the  organisation  of  the  mission  in 
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'S.oTi.  Julian  Tane.  consequ0nce  of  that? — No;  I think  there  may  have  been  one  attach^  appointed 
since  that  time. 

17  June  i86i.  3364.  Has  any  alteration  taken  place  in  the  organisation  generally  since  it  has 

been  raised  to  an  embassy  ? — Not  in  the  official  business  of  the  chancery ; in  the 
official  position  of  the  ambassador  very  great  changes  have  taken  place,  no 
doubt. 

3365.  In  what  way? — At  the  Court  of  Austria  there  are  regular  rules  laid 
down,  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the  ambassador  shall  be  received  at 
Court,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ambassador  shall  in  his  turn,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign,  receive  society  there.  These  regulations  all  tend  to  alter 
the  position  of  the  chief  of  a mission  very  much,  and,  of  course,  entail  very  con- 
siderable duties  upon  him. 

3366.  Would  they  also  entail  additional  expenditure  upon  him? — Yes;  very 
considerable  additional  expenditure. 

3367.  Of  what  nature? — In  this  way.  It  is  obligatory  both  upon  the  ambas- 
sador and  the  ambassadress,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Austrian  Court,  to 
receive  in  state  the  whole  of  the  society  there,  and  that  obliges  the  ambassador 
at  once  to  open  his  house  ; and  it  is  usual,  both  for  the  ambassador  and  the  am- 
bassadress, to  do  so  for  three  days  each.  Then  as  to  the  equipages  in  which  they 
go  to  Court,  they  are  all  settled  by  regular  rules  : what  he  shall  have,  and  bow 
he  shall  proceed,  and  in  what  sort  of  state  ; and  of  course,  in  order  to  fulfil  these 
conditions  required  by  the  etiquette  of  the  Court,  a very  considerable  addition  is 
made  to  the  expenditure  of  the  ambassador. 

3368.  It  would  therefore  not  be  unreasonable  that  there  should  be  some  difi'er- 
euce  in  the  salary  of  the  minister  at  Vienna?— I apprehend  not. 

3369.  Lord  Harry  Vane."]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  mission 
having  been  raised  to  an  embassy,  there  has  been  an  increase  made  to  the  salary 
of  the  ambassador? — I believe  so. 

3370.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Has  the  salary  at  Vienna  been  increased  since  it 
was  made  into  an  embassy  ? — Not  again;  it  was  increased,  I apprehend,  when 
the  ambassador  was  appointed,  but  not  since  he  was  appointed. 

3371.  It  was  increased  when  the  mission  was  changed  to  an  embassy? — I 
believe  so. 

3372.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  young  men  who  enter  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice has  improved  since  the  examinations  have  been  introduced? — I should 
say  that  the  attaches  who  are  appointed  now  are  of  a more  satisfactory  character. 
] believe  that  they  are  men  possessed  of  more  education,  and  more  specially 
fitted  for  their  posts  ; and  I think  the  change  is  very  much  due  to  the  fact,  that 
formerly  persons  were  made  attaches  temporarily  to  a mission  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  the  advantage  of  a social  position ; hut  now  persons  who  enter 
the  service  intend  to  make  it  a career. 

3373-  consider  that  the  diplomatic  service  has  become  more  of  a career 
of  late  years  ? — Yes,  without  doubt. 

3374.  Mr.  Hankey.]  Have  you  ever  found  any  inconvenience  arise  from  the 
system  of  agencies  as  it  exists  at  the  Foreign  Officer — No ; it  is  an  anomalous 
proceeding  altogether ; the  inconvenience  is  that  one’s  pay  is  docked  so  much  per 
cent. ; but  I must  say  that  I have  found  the  convenience  of  it  very  great  in  this 
way.  You  have  an  agent  there  who  receives  your  account,  and  pays  it  into  your 
banker,  with  the  proper  deduction  for  income  tax  ; he  considers  that  for  the  profit 
he  gains  for  what  he  does  for  you,  he  is  more  or  less  your  representative  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  constantly  when  you  want  things  done,  which  it  would  be 
perhaps  inconvenient  to  ask  for  officially,  you  may  have  them  done  through  him  ; 
perhaps  you  want  books  and  papers  sent  out  to  you,  and  you  apply  to  the  agent, 
who  immediately  brings  the  case  before  the  Under  Secretary.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  business  that  he  does  which  I should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  benefit  of. 

3375-  I)o  you  think  that  you  get  an  equivalent  for  the  one  per  cent,  that  you 
pay  to  the  agent? — Yes;  but  I think  the  matter  rests  entirely  upon  a man’s 
personal  opinion.  If  I were  asked  this  question  : do  you  think  that  for  the  pro- 
portion of  your  salary  which  is  deducted  by  the  agent,  you  get  an  equivalent  in 
work  done  by  the  agent,  I should  say,  yes ; and  I am  willing  to  pay  him  that 
proportion  for  the  work  he  does  for  me ; but  there  may  be  persons  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  who  think  otherwise. 

3376.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  sufier,  or  that  the  other  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service  would  suffer,  if  they  had  not  an  agent  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
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and  therefore  were  without  some  person  to  look  after  their  promotion  a little,  and 
to  any  exchanges  that  they  might  wish  to  make  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  that  is  a matter  with  which  the  agent  has  nothing  whatever  to  do ; he 
merely  acts  in  doing  business  for  you,  which  it  is  for  your  personal  convenience 
should  be  done,  at  the  Foreign  Office.  You  immediately  write  to  him  to  supply 
any  little  omissions  which  may  take  place ; perhaps  there  is  a Blue  Book  tW 
you  W'ish  for,  and  you  write  to  him  immediately  for  it,  and  he  sees  that  it  is  sent 
out  to  you  ; and  there  are  many  things,  besides,  of  that  sort  that  an  agent  does, 
■which,  I confess,  I am  very  willing  to  pay  for. 

3377.  Minto  Farquhar.']  In  any  case,  it  is  perfectly  voluntary,  is  it  not, 
to  have  an  agent,  or  not  ? — Perfectly  ; I have  always  understood  so. 

3378.  Have  you  ever  known  cases  where  there  has  been  a suspicion  of  any 
undue  influence  being  exercised  by  an  agent  in  favour  of  his  client  ? — Never. 

337p.  .Mr.  liankey^  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  requiring  a 
person  to  undergo  a second  examination  previously  to  his  promotion  is  a desirable 
one  ? — I think  that  that  is  entirely  a matter  of  opinion,  which  can  only  he  formed 
from  experience,  as  to  what  effects  the  examinations  have  ; I should  imagine  that 
if  you  like  to  divide  the  examinations,  and  have  two,  one  for  a person  entering 
the  service  before  be  is  paid,  and  a second  examination  when  he  is  paid,  I should 
think  that  system  would  work  'well. 

3380.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  some  inconvenience  in  obliging  a young 
man  to  come  back  to  England  to  undergo  an  examination  before  his  promotion, 
when  he  may  he,  perhaps,  in  South  America  r — I apprehend  that  that  is  not  the 
case;  but  that  where  a man  has  passed  his  examination  &s  unpaid  attachd,  and 
he  is  unpaid  attaclid  at  some  great  distance  from  England,  and  is  then  promoted 
to  he  paid  attache,  if  he  is  actually  at  the  place  at  which  he  is  promoted,  he 
immediately  assumes  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  receives  his  pay,  and  is  merely 
examined  when  he  returns  to  England  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

3383.  According  to  the  present  system,  having  received  the  appointment  and 
the  pay  of  a paid  attache,  he  has  to  undergo  a subsequent  examination  in  London, 
in  which  he  may  not  be  successful,  although  he  has  been  so  appointed.  Would 
it  not  be  a degiudation  to  him  to  deprive  him  of  tlie  office  which  ho  had  held, 
because  of  his  want  of  success? — No  doubt  it  would  appear  to  be  very  incon- 
venient, but  I imagine  that,  in  practice,  it  would  be  very  seldom  the  case. 

3382.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  complete  examination,  if  the  candidate  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  willing  to  undergo  it,  would  he  better  for  him,  and  that  he 
would  be  fully  qualified  after  that  for  any  future  promotion  to  which  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  succeeding? — Yes;  I understand  the  question  to  mean 
that  he  should  undergo  a first  examination  so  full,  that  if  he  passed  it  he  should 
be  considered  quite  competent. 

3383.  Yes,  if  he  so  desired  it? — I think  so  decidedly,  if  you  could  maket  he 
passing’  of  the  one  comprehensive  examination  optional. 

3384.  Would  not  that  bo  an  improvement? — 1 think  so,  without  doubt. 

338.5.  Chav'man.]  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  are  desirous  to 

express  an  opinion? — I have  heard  that  there  has  been  a proposal  made,  with 
regard  to  tbo  paid  attaches,  to  give  them  a different  name,  and  what  is  more 
important,  a Queen’s  commission.  A great  deal  of  business  devolves  at  the  pre- 
sent time  either  upon  the  minister  or  the  secretary  of  legation,  from  their  being  the 
only  persons  in  the  embassy  or  legation  who  hold  the  Queen’s  commission;  and, 
consequently,  the  business  wliich  requires  the  persons  who  transact  it  to  hold 
the  Queen’s  commission,  and  which  might  be  very  well  transacted  by  the  attaches, 
can  now  not  be  transacted  by  them,  because  they  do  not  hold  the  Queen’s  com- 
mission. Then  I have  heard  it  suggested,  that  the  attaches  would,  if  they  were 
called  secretaries,  he  allowed  to  count  their  services  for  pensions,  which  they  are 
not  allowed  to  do  now.  A man  at  the  present  time  works  for  a certain  number 
of  years,  say  five  years  at  least,  without  being  able  to  count  that  time  for  his 
pension. 

3386.  You  would  think  such  a change  desirable? — Yes;  that  they  should  be 
called  secretaries,  as  that  would  also  put  an  end  to  any  question  that  there 
might  be,  as  to  their  relative  social  standing,  with  reference  to  the  second  and 
third  secretaries  of  foreign  missions  ; it  would  settle  that  point  at  once.  I do 
not  know  that  it  is  one  of  much  practical  importance. 

3387.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  claim  for  a pension,  dating  from  an 
earlier  period,  would  be  to  cause  a very  greSt  increase  of  expenditure  to  the 
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country,  and  that  the  members  of  the  service  would  leave  it  earlier  in  conse- 
quence ? — I should  say  not  5 because  I presume  that  if  you  would  allow  them  to 
count  their  services  for  pensions  from  the  moment  they  become  secretaries  of 
legation,  which  would  correspond  exactly  with  the  period  at  which  they  now 
become  paid  attach6s,  you  would  extend,  probably,  the  tei-m  of  years’  service 
required  of  a man  before  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  receipt  of  a pension.  I 
presume  that  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing.  If,  for  instance,  you  laid  down 
a rule,  that  a man  must  serve  20  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission 
that  would  give  five  yeai*s  for  him  to  remain  second  or  third  secretary,  and, 
practically,  therefore,  1 think  the  period  would  be  the  same  as  it  is  now.  There 
is  one  point  that  I have  heard  discussed  lately,  namely,  the  amount  of  leave 
granted  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service.  A rule  has  been  laid  down 
that  they  should  have  the  same  amount  of  leave  as  that  which  is  given  to  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Office,  namely,  two  months.  Now,  I think,  considering 
what  a man  who  comes  from  abroad  has  to  do  when  he  comes  home,  that  the 
period  of  two  months  is  not  sufficient.  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  give  him 
only  the  same  period  as  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Office,  for  a man 
in  the  Foreign  Office  can  transact  what  business  he  has  to  do  in  England  during 
the  time  that  he  is- performing  his  duties;  but  when  a man  comes  home  from 
abroad  he  has  all  his  private  business  in  England  to  perform ; he  has  the  duty  of 
visiting  his  relations  and  friends,  and  very  often  to  look  after  his  health ; to  go 
perhaps  to  certain  baths,  and  it  is  all  crammed  into  two  months.  I think  that 
it  is  hardly  a fair  average  to  strike  between  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
and  those  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  service 
might  have  rather  a longer  period  of  leave. 

3388.  Is  not  the  regulation  which  has  lately  been  made,  namely,  allowing  them 
two  months’  leave,  considered  to  be  a great  advantage? — It  is  based  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  leave  which  is  given  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  ; 
but  I think  the  cases  are  not  analogous,  because  a man  belonging  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  who  has  his  two  months’  leave,  has  them  completely  at  his  disposal,  for 
recreation  aud  health;  but  a man  coming  home  from  abroad  would  not,  practically, 
have  those  two  months  to  dispose  of  in  the  same  way,  because  he  would  have  so 
much  more  to  do  in  the  time  than  a member  of  the  Foreign  Office,  from  the  fact 
of  one  living  at  home  whilst  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  having 
opportunities  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs ; and  the  other  coming  from  abroad, 
and  finding  a great  deal  of  business  to  do  which  he  must  attend  to,  and  the  tim^ 
for  which  must  be  cut  out  of  his  holiday. 

3389.  Mr.  Bankey.]  Do  you  know  wh^t  amount  per  cent,  you  pay  to  the 
agent  at  the  Foreign  Office? — I cannot  say  that  I have  ever  been  able  to  discover 
quite  what  it  is ; but  it  is  something,  I think,  a little  above  one  per  cent. 

3390.  Is  there  any  regular  scale  upon  which  it  is  based  ?— Yes,  there  is;  but  I 
confess  that  I have  not  ascertained  what  it  is. 

3391.  Do  yon  receive  a quarterly  account  from  your  agent? — Yes. 

3392.  Does  he  make  a deduction  from  your  salary  ?— He  deducts  a very  small 
sum.  I have  very  often  tried  to  ascertain  what  proportion  it  was  of  the  sum  paid, 
but  I Lave  never  been  able  to  hit  upon  the  exact  sum ; it  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a little  more  than  one  per  cent. 

3393-  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to  mention  ? — 
No. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Layard. 

Mr,  Monckton  Miines. 
Lord  Johu  Russell. 
Lord  Stanley. 

The  Judge  Advocate. 
Lord  Harry  Vane. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

Mr.  FitzGei'ald, 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hope. 


The  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  a Member  of  the  Committee; 
Examined. 


3394.  Ch.airman.'\  YOUR  Lordship  is  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ? 
— Yes. 

3395-  ^jl’ou  had  previously  held  that  office  ? — Yes.  I held  it  for  a short  time ; 
the  end  of  1852  and  the  beginning  of  1853. 

3396.  Between  the  two  periods  of  your  Lordship  holding  that  office,  has  any 
change  taken  place  in  the  constitution  and  chaiacter  of  the  diplomatic  service  ? 
— I do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  change ; but  the  first  time  that  I held 
that  office  it  was  for  a short  period,  and  I could  not  much  judge  with  regard  to 
the  diplomatic  service. 

3397.  Upon  the  first  appointment  to  the  diplomatic  service,  which  is  gene- 
rally to  an  unpaid  attachdsbip,  has  the  Minister  any  means  of  knowing  the 
character  or  ability  of  the  young  man  whom  he  selects  for  such  appointment  r — 
He  has  not  much  opportunity,  except  in  particular  instances,  because  the  accounts 
that  he  gets  are  from  the  parents  and  friends,  and  sometimes  from  those  under 
whom  they  have  been,  their  tutors ; and  they  are  likely  to  be  favourable ; but 
they  are  always  examined. 

3398.  Does  your  Lordship  regard  the  present  system  of  examination  as  satis- 
factory and  sufficient  for  its  purpose? — Yes.  I tliink  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  incapable  men. 

3399.  In  the  regulations  which  your  Lordship  has  established,  you  require 
that  they  should  understand  French  well ; that  they  should  make  an  accurate  and 
good  translation  of  any  French  paper  into  English,  and  of  any  English  paper  into 
French,  and  speak  the  French  language  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness? — 
That  is  a regulation  that  was  established  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

3400.  And  approved  of  by  your  Lordship  ? — Yes,  certainly.  There  had 
been  some  alteration  made  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  I put  the  regula- 
tions back  nearly  to  the  form  in  which  they  had  been  established  by  Lord 
Clarendon. 

3401.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  by  many  eminent  persons,  that  they  con- 
sidered a complete  familiarity  with  the  French  language  almost  indispensable 
for  the  efficient  discharge  of  diplomatic  duties.  In  your  Lordship’s  opinion, 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  requiring  that,  instead  of  speaking  French  with 
tolerable  ease  .and  correctness,  a candidate  should  be  required  to  prove  himself 
a master  of  conversation  in  that  language?— The  only  question  with  regard  to 
that,  is,  whether  you  would  not  exclude  some  candidates  who,  having  been  well 
educated  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  and  perhaps  having  gone  to  a University  afterwards, 
were  really  young  men  of  superior  ability,  but  who  had  turned  their  attention 
more  to  those  subjects  which  are  cultivated  in  public  schools  and  Universities, 
than  to  living  languages. 

3402.  Is  not  the  study  of  the  living  languages  almost  a necessary  introduction, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  an  efficient  discharge  of  diplomatic  duties  ? — No 
doubt  it  is ; but  if  a young  man  knows  the  French  language  correctly,  and 
speaks  it  with  tolerable  ease,  a year  or  two  years’  residence  abroad  will  probably 
enable  him  to  make  himself  perfect  in  it. 
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Right  Hon.  3403.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  of  anj^  praclical  inconvenience  that  has  occurred 

I.ordJ.  Russell,  consequence  of  the  examinations  which  are  required  for  a paid  attach6ship? 

Yes ; I think  there  is  a practical  inconvenience  with  regard  to  those  examinations. 
44.  June  1861.  ^ young  man  is  sent  away  to  a mission,  perhaps  in  Mexico,  orto  Constantinople, 

or  Stockholm,  and  you  may  have  to  bring  him  home  for  his  examination,  which 
is  sometimes  inconvenient. 

3404.  Have  not  cases  occurred  in  which  a person  has  been  appointed  paid 
attach^,  and  has  exercised  those  functions  for  a considerable  time,  and  yet 
nevertheless  when  he  comes  home,  he  is  required  to  undergo  that  examination; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be,  if  he  did  not  pass  it  successfully,  that  promotion 
would  not  only  be  suspended,  but  he  would  be  positively  degraded  ? — Yes  ; that 
might  he  the  case,  undoubtedly;  but  I have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be 
some  indulgence  shown,  and  that  the  individual  would  not  be  condemned  for 
failing  in  a single  examination. 

3405.  Could  that  inconvenience  be  remedied  by  any  other  form  of  examina- 
tion ? — With  regard  to  that  question,  and  man)'^  others,  I am  rather  reluctant  to 
give  a positive  opinion  here,  because  I should  naturally  wish  to  come  witli  an 
unbiassed  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  that  lias  been  given  before 
this  Committee  by  gentlemen  of  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  I am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  some  change  is  possible. 

3406.  In  cases  of  promotion  from  the  junior  branches  of  the  service,  what 
means  has  the  Minister  of  knowing  either  the  special  merit,  or  even  the  general 
merit,  of  the  persons  who  might  be  candidates  for  promotion? — There  is  gene- 
rally a knowledge  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  way  in  which  young  gentlemen 
perform  their  duties.  . A Minister  frequently  comes  home,  and  there  is  a good 
deal  of  conversation  in  the  Foreign  Office  with  their  friends  there  in  relation  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  in  their  missions ; so  that  I find,  whenever  I make 
inquiries  about  a young  man,  that  there  is  generally  ia  the  office  some  informa- 
tion about  him,  and  sometimes  things  are  recorded,  either  in  praise  or  in  blame, 
on  the  part  of  the  Minister.  If  there  is  a person  that  I think  of  employing,  I 
write  to  the  Minister,  in  general,  to  ascertain  what  he  thinks  of  him ; for  instance, 
I wrote  to  Sir  James  Hudson  to  ask  him  what  character  he  could  give  me  of 
Mr.  Saurin,  who  was  with  him,  and  who,  I thought,  might  be  employed  away 
from  Turin,  if  necessary.  He  gave  me  a very  high  character  of  Mr.  Saurin,  aud 
I lately  sent  him  to  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any  special  information 
with  regard  to  the  slate  of  Naples,  but  which  I should  not  have  done  if  Sir 
James  Hudson  had  not  given  rae  so  high  a character  of  Mr.  Saurin. 

3407.  Mr.  FitzGerald.']  He  was  an  unpaid  attach^,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

340«.  Chairman.]  On  what  grounds  does  a Minister  act  generally  in  moving 

unpaid  attaches  from  one  post  to  another,  as  is  frequently  done,  at  considerable 
expense  to  themselves? — Sometimes  there  are  what  you  might  call  private 
reasems,  and  sometimes  tliere  are  public  reasons ; for  instance,  a young  man 
may  have  one  of  his  near  relations,  his  father  or  his  mother,  ill  or  infirm,  and  he 
therefore  wishes  not  to  be  employed  at  too  great  a distance  from  home.  You 
will  find  another  man  who  is  willing  to  go  to'tliat  post,  tiiinking  it  is  one  where 
there  is  a good  deal  of  business  doing,  and  then  that  arrangement  may  be 
made.  Again,  sometimes  a young  man  has  stayed  too  long  at  a place,  and  it  is 
convenient  that  he  should  be  sent  somewhere  else,  iu  order  to  acquire  more 
knowledge  of  the  service  by  going  to  a different  place. 

3409.  Do  you  think  that  the  removal  from  one  place  to  another,  although  a 
temporary  inconvenience  to  the  young  man  himself,  with  reference  to  expense, 
may  nevertheless  be  useful  to  him? — Yes,  I think  so  ; and  in  the  few  instances 
that  I have  known,  I have  generally  jound  the  near  relations  very  willing  that 
there  should  be  such  a change. 

3410.  Is  an  unpaid  attache  distinctly  regarded  as  a member  of  the  public 
service,  so  that  the  same  regulations  would  be  strictly  applied  to  him,  as  they 
would  be  if  he  were  a paid  seiwant  of  the  Crown  r—lf  he  enters  the  diploraatia 
service,  meaning  to  make  it  his  career  in  life,  I consider  that,  although  unpaid, 
he  does  belong  to  the  public  service.  There  are  occasionally  instances  in  which 
a man  has  been  a private  secretary,  or  has  been  much  confided  in  by  a Minister, 
and  he  asks  that,  for  a time,  the  young  man  should  be  attached  to  the  mission,' 
but  in  a different  position. 

341 X.  Did  not  that  singularity  in  the  diplomatic  service,  of  employing  a very 
large  number  of  persons  without  giving  them  any  salary,  ■ originate  in  the 

custom 
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custom  of  persons  being  attached  to  a minister  who  were  not  considered  Right  Hon. 
members  of  the  profession? — I have  no  doubt  that  that  was  the  case:  I think,  Lord  J. 
with  the  exception  of  some  very  considerable  missions,  that  there  was  not 
such  a regular  dipiomatic  service  before  the  war  of  1793  as  there  lias  been  aijuneifiC' 
since  1815.  ^ 

3412.  Is  3mur  Lordship  aware  whether  any  distinct  claims  or  requisitions  on 
the  part  of  anv  unpaid  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  have  been  made  to 
the  Foreign  Office  on  that  subject? — No,  I am  not  aware  that  tiiere  have  been 
.any ; I have  heard  that  the  subject  has  been  a raacier  of  conversation,  but  not  of 
regular  application. 

3413.  In  the  promotion  to  the  higher  appointments,  such  as  secretaries  of 
legation,  what  means  has  a minister  of  determining  the  merits  of  the  persons  to 
be  promoted? — The  first  thing  one  looks  to,  I think,  is  senioritv.  If  a man  has 
been  a long  time  a paid  attache,  that  would  seem  primd  facie  to  be  a reason 
for  promoting  him  ; but,  of  course,  there  may  be  other  reasons  either  for  passing 
him  over,  or  for  preferring  some  other  person  who  had  done  very  well,  and  who 
had  been  remarked  as  such. 

3iji4.  Is  any  considemtion  attached  to  the  special  acquirements  of  a person, 

•such  as  sending  him  to  a place  of  which  he  had  a familiar  knowledge,  and 
matters  of  tliat  kind  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  that  that  has  been  done  ; 1 do 
not  think  that  a man  would  generally  be  promoted,  on  account  of  having 
heen  a paid  attach^  at  a particular  court  or  place,  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
legation. 

3415.  If  a man  were  known  to  be  particularly  familiar  with  the  languages 
and  habits  of  any  country,  would  that  be  any  inducement  to  the  minister  to 
:appoint  him  to  that  country  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would. 

3416.  In  the  promotions  in  the  service,  is  it  the  general  rule  that  seniority  is 
■observed,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  for  deviating  from  that  principle  ? 

— I cannot  answer  as  to  the  practice  of  former  Secretaries  of  State ; but,  if  there 
should  be  a vacancy  for  a Secretary  of  Legation,  the  first  thing  I should  do 
would  be  to  take  up  the  book,  called  the  Foreign  Office  List,  and  see  who  had 
served  the  longest,  and  whether  there  was  any  reason  against  him,  or  whether 
there  was  some  person  particularly  qualified  for  the  post. 

3417.  In  a service  so  large  and  various  as  the  diplomatic  service,  must  not  the 
system  of  seniority  almost  necessarily  form  the  basis  of  promotion? — Yesj  I 
•should  say  so,  as  to  the  office  which  you  have  mentioned,  that  of  Secretary  of 
Legation,  which  seems  10  be  a fair  reward  for  a man  who  has  been  employed  in 
the  subordinate  parts  of  ihe  diplomatic  service;  but  I do  not  think  that  it  would 
apply  to  the  case  of  a Minister. 

3418.  Occupied  as  a Minister  of  State  in  England  is  with  other  matters,  has 
he  the  means  of  gaining  a personal  knowledge  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  is 
■called  upon  to  promote  ? — No,  he  has  not  in  general  much  personal  knowledge 
of  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  attaches ; but  of  course  he  knows  a good  deal  of 
the  Ambassadors  and  Minisiers. 

3419.  Does  your  Lordship  apprehend  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
some  insight  into  the  capaciiies  of  the  younger  members  of  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, that  the  system  of  reports  from  the  junior  members  was  established? — Yes, 

I believe  it  was.  1 think  that  they  are  likewise  useful  to  the  country  in  matters 
relating  to  the  trade  and  finance  of  other  countries ; they  go  to  the  Board  of 
’Trade,  and  they  are  useful  there. 

3420.  Are  those  reports  brought  immediately  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Minister? — Yes,  they  are;  and  I must  say  that  they  are  often  very  ably  put 
together. 

3421.  Since  your  Lordship  has  been  in  office,  I believe  there  have  been  some 
regulations  made  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  attaches  in  .the  departments 
■ ef  China  and  Japan? — Yes,  for  special  service. 

3422.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  difficulty  in  extending  that  special  service 
ito  the  Levant,  and  of  substituting,  if  possible,  Englishmen  for  the  present  inter- 
preters wlio  are  there  employed  ? — I think  that  that  might  be  done  to  a greater 
e.xtent  than  it  used  to  be;  and  it  has  of  late  years  been  more  usual  to  employ 
Englishmen,  at  least  at  Constantinople. 

3423.  If  there  were  young  Englishmen  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Turkish 
language,  and  others,  that  might  be  required  in  the  Levant,  would  there  be  any 
practical  difficulty  in  substituting  them  for  the  present  interpreters? — 1 believe 
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there  are  practical  difficulties;  aud  I perceive  that  Lord  Stratford  de  Redeliffe 
seems  to  think  that  there  would  be  a difficulty,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
languages  ; and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  stated  very  strongly  to  me,  in  a private  letter, 
his  view  of  the  difficulties. 

3424.  Are  those  difficulties  in  the  direction  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Turkish  Government  ? — They  do  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  habits  of  the  Turkish 
Government ; 1 refer  to  substituting  Englishmen  altogether. 

3425.  Lately,  I believe  that  some  persons  have  been  sent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  military  attach^  in  foreign  countries ?-r-Yes,  there,  have;  some  time  ago 
Colonel  Claremontwas  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Paris;  and  last  year  I attached 
General  Hamilton  to  the  mission  at  Berlin. 

3426.  In  what  form  are  those  persons  attached  to  a mission  ? — It  caunot  be 
done  very  regularly  at  present.  They  are  only  called  military  attaches  ; but  by 
a late  regulation  that  I made,  tlie  military  attacbd  who  is  above  the  rank  of 
colonel  would  rank  next  to  the  minister  ; but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
usual  work  of  the  mission  ; they  make  military  reports. 

3427.  Are  those  reports  referred  to  the  War  Office  1 — Yes,  I think  they  are 
always  sent  to  the  War  Office. 

3428.  But  a military  attach^  is  considered  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Foreign 
Office,  is  he  not  ? — Certainly  ; he  is  dependent  properly  upon  the  ambassador  or 
minister  at  the  court  at  which  he  resides. 

3429.  is  your  Lordship  aware  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  military  attaches  of 
foreign  Governments,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  Foreign  Office  or  upon  the 
War  Office  r— I am  not  aware. 

3430.  You  are  not  aware  whether  a military  attache  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office,  or  the  War  Office? — I think  he: 
must  be  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office ; and  whenever  there  is  a change, 
for  instance,  last  year,  vvlien  a naval  attach^  was  appointed,  he  was  brought  to 
me,  and  introduced  to  me  by  the  French  Ambassador. 

3431.  Would  there  be  any  practical  inconvenience  in  having  such  an  officer 
appointed  by  the.  War  Office,  to  be  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  War 
Office,  rather  than  with  the  Foreign  Office  ? — Yes;  there  might  be  some  incon- 
venience; for  instance,  if  a minister  at  a court  and  a military  attach^  differed  a. 
good  deal,  they  might  conflict  in  their  reports. 

3432.  In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  enlarging  that  system  of  military  aitacb6.s,  so  as  to  make  them  more  a part  of 
a regular  .system  than  is  now  tlie  case? — No;  but  we  do  not  form  part  of  the 
military  system  of  the  Continent,  and  therefore  I doubt  whether  it  is  desirable. 

3433*  There  has  been  a report,  I believe,  addressed  to  your  Lordship  on  that 
subject  by  Colonel  Cadogan,  who  was  Military  Commissioner  in  Piedmont? — 
Y^es  ; I have  the  report  here. 

3434.  Has  your  Lordship  any  objection  to  hand  it  in? — None  at  all  {the 
same  was  handed  in'). 

3435.  There  has  frequently  been  a question  before  this  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  persons  in  the  Foreign  Office  being  allowed  to  act  as- 
agents  for  members  of  the  diplomatic  body ; has  your  Lordship  found  any 
•practical  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  occupation  of  the  time  of  the  clerks  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  upon  matters  which  are  considered  essentially  private  ? — No; 
I cannot  say  that  I have  found  any  inconvenience  result  from  that. 

3436.  Your  Lordship  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  business  takes  up  so 
much  of  the  time  of  any  of  the  clerks  as  to  diminish  their  efficiency,  in  the 
Foreign  Office  ? — No,  I should  say  that  I have  always  found  the  duties  of  the. 
clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  duties  of  the  Foreign  Office  generally, 
exceedingly  well  performed.  There  are  certain  hours  at  which  they  attend ; if  it 
is  necessary,  or  there  is  an  urgent  press  of  business,  they  must  attend  at  other- 
hours  ; but  I never  found  that  this  agency,  or  any  of  their  private  affairs  inter- 
fered with  the  performance  of  the  public  duties  of  the  offi-ce,  which  I consider, 
as  I jiave  already  said,  exceedingly  well  discharged. 

3437-  1^0  practical  difficulties  occur  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  what  are 
called  extraordinary  expenses  by  foreign  ministers  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have 
attended  to  that  subject  particularly,  but  1 believe  there  has  been  a change  made 
in  that  respect,  which  will  be  more  for  the  convenience  of  foreign  ministers.  I 
think  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  disburse  large  sums  of  money  without 
being  very  soon  repaid. 

3438.  Those 
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3438.  Tliose  extraordinaries  are  of  a verv  various  character,  are  they  not? — KigLt  Hon. 
Yes,  they  are.  There  is  a regular  account  sent  in  by  foreign  ministers  of  dis-  l-ord  J.  RusseU, 
bm-semeiits  under  various  heads,  I think,  each  quarter. 

343q.  Does  that  account  include  almost  every  demand  that  may  be  properly  24  June  i86x. 
made  upon  a foreign  minister  ? — Yes,  any  sums  that  he  has  to  pay  for  the  puldic 
service  which  are  not  comprised  in  the  usual  salary  and  allowances. 

3440.  The  Committee  has  been  informed  that  by  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  sum  of  180,000/.,  which  is  allowed  by  Parliament  for  the  service,  there 
has  been  a certain  sum,  of  late  years,  saved  to  the  public? — Yes.  I^ord  Pal- 
merston has  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  he  considered  it 
desirable  to  have  a margin,  as  it  is  called,  so  that  if  there  came  any  special  demand, 
such  as  a claim  on  account  of  greater  expenditure  at  a particular  place,  or  because 
it  became  necessary  for  a minister  to  hold  a higher  rank  at  a particular  place, 
that  demand  upon  the  public  service  could  be  met  without  exceeding  the 
180,000/. 

3441.  Does  not  that  circumstance  of  a fixed  sum  being  voted  by  Parliament, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  economy  of  a minister,  bring  with  it  necessarily  the 
inconvenieiice  of  compelling  the  minister  either  to  be  more  economical  than  he 
might  think  just,  or  else  of  his  running  the  risk  of  exceeding  the  amount? — 

The  system  has  gone  on  now  for  a long  while,  and  I think  that  it  has, answered 
very  well.  Of  course,  if  a minister  found  that  the  sum  was  very  inadequate,  he 
might  either  put  an  end  to  the  system,  or  ask  Parliament  to  increase  it ; hot  it 
has  this  very  obvious  advantage,  that  it  does  restrict,  to  a certain  degree,  the 
sum  that  is  applied  to  tlie  diplomatic  service.  I have  observed,  if  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me  to  make  a general  observation,  tliat  almost  every  service 
that  was  formerly  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  fund,  and  which  has  been  sup- 
plied of  late  years,  or  within  the  last  10  years,  by  votes  of  Parliament,  has 
gradually  increased,  and  some,  of  them  to  a very  great  extent,  whereas  this  sum. 
has  sufficed  for  the  service  without  such  an  increase. 

3442.  But  circumstances  might  arise,  might  they  not,  under  which  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  minister  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a larger  sum  ?--r-Yes.  There 
might  be  such  an  increase  of  prices  everywhere,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  salaries 
would  be  found  inadequate,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  ask  for  a 
larger  sum;  and  it  might  then  be  considered,  whether  it  should  be  asked  for  on 
the  same  principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  has  been  found  a very 
useful  one. 

3443.  A complaint  has  been  made  of  the  inconveniences  which  have  been  felt 
by  foreign  ministers  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  any  fixed  residence  in  the 
different  capitals? — Yes.  I have  received  a complaint  from  Lord  Napier,  to-day, 
with  regard  to  St.  Petersburg ; not  that  he  proposes  to  have  a fixed  residence,  for 
he  says  that  he  has  got  a very  convenient  residence  ; but  that  it  is  impossible  that 
he  can  receive  the  Imperial  family  there,  or  any  persons  of  great  consequence,  or 
give  great  balls.  He,  therefore,  raises  a doubt  whether  there  ought  not  to  be 
a much  larger  house  there  than  he  can  afford  out  of  his  salary  and  house 
allowance. 

3444.  It  has  been  represented  by  some  ministers,  that  it  would  be  an  economi- 
cal arrangement  for  the  Government,  if  not  to  purchase,  yet  to  take  a house,  for 
some  years,  at  the  principal  capitals  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  suggested ; but  I doubt 
whether  it  would  be  economical.  However,  that  is  a matter  to  be  judged  of  by 
experience.  I rather  believe  that  the  Treasury  have  found  it  very  expensive, 
both  at  Paris  and  at  Constantinople. 

3445.  Those  are  the  cases  of  bouses  belonging  to  the  Government.  I was 
rather  alluding  to  the  taking  of  houses  for  a certain  number  of  years  ? — With 
regard  to  taking  the  houses  for  a certain  number  of  years,  I tliink  that  that 
might  be  a good  arrangement. 

3446.  Does  your  Lordship  believe  experience  has  shown  that  having  a fixed 
sum  for  pensions  has  produced  any  serious  inconvenience,  by  your  not  being  able 
to  grant  pensions  when  you  might  think  them  justly  due  ? — No  ; I do  not  think 
it  has  produced  inconvenience  in  that  way,  but  it  has  produced  the  very  obvious 
effect  tliat  almost  every  man  that  I have  ever  known  in  the  diplomatic  service 
has  always  had  his  mind  fixed  a good  deal  upon  the  number  of  years  he  was 
to  serve  before  he  could  receive  a pension,  and  what  amount  of  pension  he  would 
receive  ; and  at  the  end  of  that  number  of  years  a diplomatic  minister  is  generally 
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very  much  inclined  to  wish  to  retire,  and  to  ask  for  his  pension,  which  may  be 
an  advantage  to  the  public  service,  or  it  may  be  an  inconvenience. 

3447.  Jf  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  a commission  was  given  earlier 
than  it  is  now  given,  the  claim  to  u pension  running  from  the  date  of  that  com- 
mission, would  that  afford  a great  temptation  to  leave  the  service  earlier  than  is. 
now  the  case  ? — No.  I suppose  that  ii  would  be  combined  with  the  maintenance 
of  some  of  the  rales  that  affect  the  pension  already.  In  the  case  of  a man  who 
had  never  risen  higher  than  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  was  only 
Secretary  of  Legation  for  a very  few  years,  of  course  his  claim  to  a pension  would 
be  for  a very  small  one  ; and  it  would  require  particular  circumstances.  I do 
pot  see  why  there  need  be  much  increase  of  public  expense  if  the  commissions 
were  given  earlier  in  a man's  career. 

3448.  1 believe  there  are  no  means  at  present  of  giving  any,  even  the' smallest 
salary  to  any  person  who  has  not  a claim  to  a pension,  although  be  may  be 
deprived  of  his  diplomatic  occupation  by  no  act  or  fault  of  his  own  ? — No  ; tiiere 
is  that  disadvantage,  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  give  a commission  earlier  in 
the  service,  which  would  give  u claim  to  some  pension,  or  there  may  be  some 
other  way  of  meeting  that  inconvenience.  I cannot  say  at  presem,  but  I can 
give  sm  opinion  upon  this  point,  that  I think  it  is  very  desirable,  as  I see  that 
some  of  the  witnesses  have  said,  to  change  the  name  of  the  paid  attaches,  a certain, 
number  of  them  at  all  events,  and  to  give  them  the  name  mul  title  of  second  or 
third  secretaries,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  have  a commission.  I think,  that 
that  would  be  a desirable  change. 

3449.  Would  the  changes  in  the  diplomatic  service  which  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  such  events  as  have  lately  occurred  in  Italy,  be  remedied  by 
employing  in  some  way  the  junior  branches  of  the  diplomaiic  service  as  residents 
in  the  different  parts  of  a large  country  like  Italy,  and  in  the  way  in  which  your 
Lordship  has  stated  you  have  employed  Mr.  Saurin? — 1 do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  a convenient  mode.  'I'he  circumstances  of  Naples  have  been  very 
exceptional,  and  I should  consider  Mr.  Saurin’s  employment  as  merely  temporary. 
I think  that  if  you  have  persons  permanently  resident  in  different  parts  of  a 
country,  the  Government  of  that  country  would  be  apt  to  make  an  objection, 
such  as  has  been  lately  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  an  attache  resident 
at  Pesth. 

3450.  But  in  a country  where  the  different  portions  of  it  have,  for  a time  at 
least,  different  political  interests,  is  it  necessury  for  a Government  to  be  well 
informed  by  some  agent  or  other,  present  in  those  localities,  of  what  is  there 
going  on,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  the  country  in  general? — It  is 
desirable  ; but,  generally  speaking,  in  some  part  of  a country  there  is  a consul ; 
and  when  there  is  no  minister,  the  consul,  I think,  considers  it  his  duty  to  give 
an  account  of  any  political  events  that  are  of  importance  in  the  country. 

3451 . Are  there  not  some  consuls-general  at  the  present  time  who  are  regarded, 
in  a certain  degree,  as  political  agents  ? — Yes. 

3452.  Therefore  that  information  might  be  supplied  by  the  consuls-general  as- 
well  as  by  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body? — I think,  as  well,  or  better. 

3453-  The  question  of  an  increased  interchange  between  the  members  of  the' 
diplomatic  body  and  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  frequently  before  this  Com- 
mittee. Has  your  Lordship’s  experience  in  the  Foreign  Office  been  such  that' 
you  could  state  to  the  Committee  whether  any  advantage  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  such,  would  be  gained  by  such  increased  interchange? — Yes,  I think  there- 
would  be  an  advantage,  but  '£  see  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  effect, 
except  in  some  special  cases.  Tiiere  have  been  at  all  times  some  of  the  clerks  of 
the  Foreign  Office  employed  either  in  special  missions,  or  missions  where  a good 
deal  of  tiusiness  existed  at  the  time;  and  no  doubt  the  Foreign  Office  has  derived 
benefit  from  the  members  of  the  office  going  abroad,  and  returning  with  their- 
experience. 

3454*  Mr.  Layard.']  Would  there  be  any  practical  inconvenience  in  allowing 
such  interchanges  to  take  place? — No,  1 do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
practical  inconvenience,  if  the  persons  concerned  gave  their  willing  consent  to 
it ; the  di'fficulty  is,  to  find  cases  where  it  would  be  desired  by  a clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  to  go  abroad,  and  where  a person  who  is  abroad,  as  attach^, 
would  like  to  come  into  the  ForeigTi  Office,  looking  to  the  difference  in 
the  two  careers,  and  what  they  lead  to;  but  in  some  cases  it  would  be  very 
advantageous. 

3455*  You 
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3455-  You  would  not  allow  interchanges  to  take  place,  merely  at  the  option  Right  Hod. 

of  a gentleman  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  another  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? Lord  y.  Russell, 

Certainly  not. 

3456.  Are  extraordinary  embassies,  and  missions,  paid  out  of  the  sum  allotted  ] ^ 

to  diplomacy  ?— No,  not  at  all;  a person  who  is  sent  on  a special  mission 
renders  an  account  of  all  his  e.-cpenses,  and  that  account  of  his  expenses  is  sent 
to  the  Treasury,  and  a special  vote  is  asked  for  that  sum  ; it  doss  not  come  into 
tlie  diplomatic  expenditure  at  all. 

3457-  It  is  voted  by  Parliament  specially  in  the  estimates? — Yes. 

3458._  Were  there  not,  .some  years  ago,  some  gentlemen  sent  to  Constantinople 

to  qualify  themselves,  by  acquiring  Oriental  languages,  for  interpreters  ? Yes, 

there  were,  and  I think  two  of  them  remain;  but  for  some  reason,  of  which  I 
am  not  well  aware,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  continue  that  plan. 

3459>  fact  the  attempt  to  get  young  men  educated  there  did  not  succeed? 

— I believe  not;  and  the  gentlemen  there,  from  wbat  I know  by  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  them  to  me,  were  not  satisfied  to  be  confined  to  Constantinople, 
and  not  to  belong  to  the  general  diplomatic  service. 

3460.  But  when  they  were  sent  there,  it  was  with  the  understanding,  was  it 

not,  that  they  should  be  confined  to  that  particular  branch  of  the  service  ? 

Yes,  it  was,  and  therefore  they  had  no  ground  for  complaint. 

3461.  I understood  your  Lordship  to  say  that  a military  aitachd,  above  the 

rank  of  colonel,  took  precedence  of  a secretary  of  legation  or  of  embassy  ? 

Yes  ; that  is  a rule  which  has  been  made  very  lately. 

3462.  Supposing  that  a minister  was  absent,  and  that  the  secretary  of  lega- 
tion were  to  become  charge  d’affaires,  would  the  same  rule  hold  good? — Then 
the  chargfe  d’affaires  would  take  precedence  of  the  military  attache. 

3463.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  He  would  act,  would  he  not,  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary ? — He  would  act  as  a charge  d’affaires. 

3464.  In  the  case  of  a mission;  but  in  the  case  of  an  embassy  he  would  act  as 
minister  plenipotentiary,  would  he  not?  — 1 think  he  would  act  as  charge 
d’affaires  always. 

3465.  jMr.  HanJcey.]  The  number  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  as  compared  with 
the  paid  attaches,  appears  to  be  larger  than  it  was  formerly;  the  unpaid  attaches 
are  49,^  and  the  paid  attaches  40.  Do  you  consider  the  number  of  the  unpaid 
attaches  to  be  unduly  large,  in  comparison  with  the  paid  attaches  ? — No  ; I 
cannot  well  account  for  it;  I think  that  in  the  whole  of  the  past  year  I have  not 
appointed  any  unpaid  attachd,  except  for  special  reasons.  When  I am  told  that 
there  is  a representation  from  a minister  that  he  has  not  people  enough  to  do 
his  work,  I appoint  one ; but  it  is  very  seldom  that  I do  so.  There  are  new 
countries  now,  such  as  China,  which  have  lately  been  brought  in. 

3466.  Chairman.]  In  appointing  a paid  attach^,  your  Lordship  has  been 
guided  by  the  representations  made,  that  the  services  of  such  a person  were 
required  ?— Yes;  that  there  was  a person  required  at  a particular  place. 

3467.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane.]  Do  you  consider  that  the  embassies  are  suffici- 
ently well  paid  now? — No,  I do  not  think  they  are.  Paris  is  not  sufficiently 
paid  ; St.  Petersburg  is  not,  I think,  at  present  sufficiently  paid ; I cannot 
answer  with  regard  10  Constantinople ; but  I think  that  the  two  I have  men- 
tioned are  not  sufficiently  paid. 

3468.  Chairman.]  From  what  your  Lordship  sees  of  the  working  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  amount  of  communications  which  you  receive,  for  instance,  from 
the  smaller  German  missions,  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  three  persons 
should  be  attached  to  each  of  those  places  for  the  performance  of  the  necessary 
duties  ? — I cannot  answer  positively  as  to  that.  The  amount  of  the  communi- 
cations varies  very  much;  very  often  there  is  no  particular  business  for  some 
time  to  do,  and  then  there  comes  a good  deal  of  business;  for  example,  at 
Hanover,  Mr.  Howard,  and  those  under  him,  have  been  very  much  employed 
lately  about  the  Stade  dues,  and  you  cannot  well  have  a staff  that  is  sufficient  for 
those  occasions,  that  shall  not  seem  excessive  at  other  times. 

3469.  Lord  Stanley.]  I presume  that  it  must  necessarily  happen,  from  the 
nature  of  the  diplomatic  service,  that  every  mission  at  times  will  be  overworked, 
and,  at  other  times,  they  will  have  very  little  or  nothing  to  do? — Yes,  I think 
it  must  happen. 

3470.  Chab'man.]  Might  there  not  be  additional  assistance  given  when  there 
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was  any  peculiar  demand  for  it:— I do  not  know  whether  such,  a system  as  that 
would  work. 

3471.  Lord  Harrp  Vane.']  No  great  practical  evil  would  result  from  that 
state  of  things,  for,  as  long  as  they  are  unpaid,  there  is  no  charge  to  the 
public  r — No ; the  only  evil  would  be  in  the  result ; that  if  there  was  a great 
number  of  unpaid  attaches  they  would  be  a longer  time  before  they  became  paid 
attaches. 

3.^72.  Chairman.]  Is  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  habit  of  communicating  to 
the  lesser  missions  the  important  matters  which  may  be  transacted  at  the 
central  missions  in  a country?— No,  not  as  a general  practice,  I tiiiuk;  but 
anything  that  may  concern  that  country,  even  indirectly,  would  be  communi- 
cated. 

3473.  Is  every  special  communication  of  that  kind  a matter  ot  special  order 
on  the  part  of  ihe  minister  ? — Yes,  it  is  either  suggested  by  the  Under  Secretary, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  it  is  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself. 

3474.  Does  your  Lordship  consider  it  important,  for  instance,  that  such  a 
mission  as  that  at  Vienna  should  be  kept  intimately  acquainted  with  what  is 
going  on  at  the  other  German  courts,  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  countries? — 
Y^es;  but  the  Secretary  of  State,  I think,  must  judge  of  the  importance  of  the 
communication,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  send  that  particular  despatch. 

3475.  Do  you  tbiuk  it  would  be  advisable  that  duplicates  should  be  scut,  as 
a general  rule? — No  ; I do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  at  ail. 

3476.  Are  not  duplicates  of  most  of  the  important  political  despatches  relating 
to  Europe  sent  to  Paris  ? — Yes,  I think  almost  everything. 

3477.  I believe  that  your  Lordship  made  some  new  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  diplomatic  persons  ? — Yes,  I did,  in  consequence 
of  some  appeals  that  were  made  to  me. 

3478.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  assimilate 
in  some  degree  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to  diplomatic  servants  to  that 
granted  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office;  but  is  there  not  a considerable 
difference  in  the  time  that  is  required  by  diplomatic  servants  to  come  home 
before  they  can  enjoy  their  leave? — Thk  must  depend  upon  the  place  from 
which  they  come,  and  the  climate  they  come  from ; for  sometimes  a man’s  health 
is  quite  broken  down  by  the  climate  he  has  been  in  ; the  leave,  1 think,  is  gene- 
rally pretty  fairly  proportioned  to  that. 

3479.  Does  your  Lordship  think  it  advisable  that  foreign  ministers  should, 
from  time  to  time,  come  home  ? — I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should 
come,  from  time  to  time,  to  England. 

3480.  You  would  encourage  that,  as  far  a.s  it  is*  compatible  with  the  public 
interests? — Yes. 

3481.  Do  you  consider  two  months  in  a year,  or  four  months  in  two  years, 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  ? — Y es,  I think  it  is  sufficient. 

3482.  Beyond  that  time  I believe  there  would  be  a diminution  of  salary? 
— immediately  the  leave  is  acted  upon  there  is  a diminution  of  salary. 

3483.  And  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  charg’d  d’affaires? — Yes. 

3484.  But  the  total  amount  of  the  salary  enjoyed  under  those  circumstances 
by  the  absent  minister  and  by  the  chargd  d’affaires  would  not  be  eqnal  to  the 
usual  salary  of  the  minister? — No. 

3485.  Is  there  any  sound  principle  upon  which  the  country  should  gain  by 
the  absence  of  a Minister  from  his  post? — I think  that,  perhaps,  there  is  too 
much  subtracted  from  the  salary  of  a Minister.  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
need  for  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  chargd  d’affaires  beyond  that  which  is 
allowed ; but  I think  the  reasons  given  for  not  taking  so  much  from  the 
Minister  are  very  sound,  that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  his  establishment,  his 
house,  his  carriages,  his  horses,  and  his  servants. 

3486.  Is  not  the  chargd  d’affaires,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  holding  that  office, 
compelled  in  a certain  degree  to  represent  more  than  he  otherwise  would  do? 

I doubt  whether  he  is  obliged  to  represent  to  a greater  extent  than  would  be 
equal  to  the  increase  of  salary.  I think  that  he  is  obliged  to  represent  to.  a very 
slight  extent ; but  of  course  it  must  depend  a good  deal  upon  the  particular 
place. 

3487.  Mr.  Grant  It  has  been  stated  that  the  salary  paid  to  a British 

Ambassador  ought  to  correspond  with  the  average  amount  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
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highest  society  of  the  country  in  -which  he  resides.  I presume  your  Lordship  Right  Hon. 
would  agree -with  that  ? — Yes.  I think  that  is  a fair  statement;  but  it  must  be  lord  J.  Russell, 
taken  as  a general  statement  of  course. 

3488.  Should  you  say  that  the  present  salary  of  the  ambassador  at  Paris  -was  ““ 
below  the  average  fortune  of  the  people  with  whom  he  would  associate  in 
Paris,  or  rather  that  it  was  not  very  much  above  it  ? — It  certainly  is  not  below 

the  usual  fortune;  but  Paris  is  a very  peculiar  place,  and  fortunes  in  France 
have  been  a good  deal  destroyed  by  revolutionary  events,  so  that  there  are 
various  things  of  that  kind  which  hardly  make  the  remark  apply  to  Paris, 

3489.  Mr.  BailUe  Cochrane^  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  the  salary  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  is  12,000/.,  and  that  Lord  Napier’s  salary 
is  only  7,000/.? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true;  I believe  Lord  Napier  reckons  that 
about  1,000/.  of  the  French  ambassador’s  .salary  is  required  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  those  who  belong  to  the  embassy;  but  his  salary  is  very  considerably 
above  what  is  allowed  to  the  English  ambassador. 

3490.  Mr.  Mope.']  I believe  that  in  France  at  all  times  the  great  contractors, 
farmers  general  and  mercantile  men  have  also  entered  into  society  and  given 
ffetes  ? — Very  much  so. 

3491.  Of  course  therefore  their  fortunes  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well 
as  those  of  the  old  noblesse? — Yes,  and  there  are  many  rich  men  who  travel, 
and  stay  at  Paris  for  a year  or  two. 

3492.  Russians  and  others  ? — Yes. 

3493.  Wiih  reference  to  the  interchange  of  officers  or  persons  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  service  ; have  you  considered  its  operation  if 
carried  as  high  as  the  chief  clerks  and  secretaries  of  legation,  and  whether  it 
would  be  beneficial  if  carried  up  to  that  rank? — I do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  public  service. 

3494.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  a good  deal  pressed  upon  the  Committee, 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  both  ; and  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
coulended  that  it  would  materially  interfere  with  the  good  working  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  With  which  of  those  views  would  your  Lordship  be  inclined 
to  coincide  ? — As  far  as  the  Foreign  Office  is  concerned,  matters  in  the  Foreign 
Ofiice  are  conducted  according  to  a particular  method,  and  conducted,  so  far  as 
that  method  is  concerned,  in  a manner  very  useful  to  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  I doubt  whether  a secretary  of  legation  coming  to  such  an  office  would 
perform  his  duties  nearly  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  office. 

3495.  Chairman.]  Were  not  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Addington,  who  were 
efficient  Secretaries  of  State,  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  at  once 
appointed  to  those  offices  ? — They  were  appointed  Under  Secretaries  of  State, 
not  as  chief  clerks  ; and  that,  I think,  is  quite  a different  matter. 

3496.  Mr.  Mope.]  I draw  the  distinction  between  under  secretaries  and  chief 
clerks.  Doing  so,  and  referriug  to  your  experience,  1 apprehend  that  questions 
will  arise  which  have  to  be  answered  within  a very  short  space  of  time,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answers  to  which  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  information  given 
you  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  r — Yes,  entirely. 

3497.  Take,  for  example,  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
w'hkh  you  receive  notice  of  just  before  the  House  meets;  I presume  you  can 
make  no  extended  inquiries  upon  those  subjects? — I cannot  look  at  the 
despatches  myself ; but  there  is  a clerk  in  the  office  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment who  knows  immediately  where  to  go  ; he  says  for  example,  that  there  is 
such  a despatch  in  the  year  1856,  and  another  in  the  year  1859,  which  refers  to 
the  f)oint  in  question. 

3498.  That,  I apprehend,  is  a reason  among  others  why  you  would  be  unwill- 
ing to  part  with  that  class  of  clerk? — Certainly  ; i should  be  very  unwilling  to 
part  with  them. 

3499.  Questions  have  been  raised  here  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
business  bv  private  correspondence ; I presuiue  you  find  that  necessary,  as  your 
predecessors  did  ? — Yes,  1 do. 

3500.  Do  you,  however,  agree  with  them  in  stating  that  there  is  no  private 
correspondence  carried  on,  of  which  there  is  not  a sufficient  record  left  in  public, 
despatches  in  the  office? — If  a matter  comes  to  be  a subject  of  public  argument, 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  record  of  it  in  the  office ; but  of  course  there  are 
things,  I should  say  a number  of  things,  upon  which  there  is  some  hint  or 
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suggestion  thrown  out  either  abroad  or  here,  and  tlia  suggestion  comes  to 
nothing,  and  then  it  does  not  lead  to  public  despatches. 

3501.  But  if  you  apply  the  observation  to  what  has  been  termed  out  of  doors 
secret  diplomacy,  do  you  agree  with  your  predecessors  in  denying  that  there  is 
any  such  carried  on?— There  is  none  such  carried  on  ; anything  that  is  agreed 
upon  is  a matter  of  public  despatch. 

3502.  And  so  is  put  on  record  in  the  office  ? — Yes. 

3503.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  telegraphs,  do  you  consider  that  they  have 
diminished  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  agency? — No;  of  course  one  has  to 
think  of  these  matters  as  there  has  been  a great  change;  but  they  rather  seem 
to  me  to  increase  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  agency.  Formerly,  a Minister, 
such  a man  as  Mr.  Canning,  considered  all  the  contingencies  of  a case,  and  all 
the  arguments  that  might  be  used;  and  he  wrote  a long  despatch,  explaining 
clearly  all  those  matters,  which  formed  an  instruction  to  the  Minister,  so  that  the 
Minister  was  obliged  to  go  and  speak  to  a foreign  minister;  he  had  his  brief  in 
his  hand,  and  could  speak  from  that  brief ; but  now  he  asks  a question,  or 
instructions,  in  a few  words,  and  we  send  him  from  the  Foreign  Office  au 
answer  in  a few  words ; he  is  obliged  to  supply  therefore  a great  deal  more  than 
a Minister  abroad  formerly  was  obliged  to  supply. 

3504.  You  have  borne  your  testimony  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  service 
in  the  Foreign  Office ; does  that  favourable  opinion  extend  or  not  to  our  diplo- 
matic servants  abroad,  comparing  them  with  tliose  of  other  countries? — Certainly; 
I think  tliat  they  are  very  efficient,  that  they  take  great  pains  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy information  ; and  that  they  furnish  trustworthy  information  to  the  office 
at  home. 

3505.  Lord  Harry  Vane.]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  military  attach^  at  an 
embassy  is  paid  out  of  the  sum  allotted  to  diplomacj^  or  is  that  an  extra  ex- 
pense ? — I think  it  is  rather  various  ; there  is  a cei'tain  sum  allowed  which  comes 
into  the  accounts  of  the  embassy,  and  then  there  are  other  sums  that  the  Ambas- 
sador pays  from  time  to  time. 

3506.  Chairman.]  If  the  military  attaches  were  more  regularly  appointed, 
and  became  more  completely  a part  of  the  diplomatic  system,  should  we  not 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  at  any  particular  time  over  curious  with  respect 
to  military  transactions  in  foreign  countries  ? — It  would  have  that  advantage ; 
but  of  course  if  there  occurs  a war  between  two  powers  on  the  Continent,  that  is 
a sufficient  reason  for  being  curious ; the  Secretary  of  State  might  very  well  put 
that  forward  as  a justification. 

3507.  I believe  that  military  attaches  are  employed  by  this  country  at  the 
present  time,  which  is  a time  of  peace  ? — We  have  very  few ; there  is  one  at 
Paris,  and  also  a naval  attach^;  and  there  is  a military  attach6  at  Berlin. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  (attending  by  permission 
of  the  House  of  Lords),  further  Examined 

Higbt  Hon.  the  3508.  Chairman.]  IN  addition  to  the  evidence  which  your  Lordship  was  good 
EarlofiMoimeaoHrt/.  enough  to  give  the  Committee  before,  I believe  you  wish  to  make  some  state- 
ment,  with  regard  to  the  evidence  given  by  Colonel  Townley  on  the  subject  of 
the  changes  that  were  made  as  to  the  foreign  messengers,  at  the  time  of  your 
Lordship^s  administration  ? — Yes. 

3509.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  succinctly  to  the  Committee  what 
those  changes  were? — Yes.  1 wish  to  make  some  observations,  or  to  give  the 
Committee  some  information,  with  respect  to  those  changes,  because  Colonel 
Townley  has  condemned  them  as  “ very  harsh  and  unjust;”  I believe  those 
were  his  words.  I wrote  to  you,  Sir,  a letter  to  inform  you  that  there  were 
papers  on  that  very  point  laid  before  Parliament  in  1859,  which  contained  the 
whole  case.  I hold  a private  copy  of  those  letters  in  my  hand.  I am  not  aware 
whether  the  Committee  has  seen  them,  but  they  are  called,  “ Papers  relating  to 
the  Emoluments  of  Her  Majesty’s  Foreign  Service  Messengers  attached  to  the 
Foreign  Office.”  The  changes  that  were  made  were  these  : in  consequence  of 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  very  unnecessary  expense  of  the  great  number  of 
messengers  who  were  employed  when  I became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1868,  I thought  that  some  change  ought  to  be  made  which  would 
effect  some  public  economy,  and  I consequently  reduced  the  number  of  the 
journeys  made  by  the  messengers  very  considerably.  I thought  that  the  inven- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  also  of  the  general  extension  of  railways  Right  Hon.  the 
throughout  Europe,  made  it  much  less  imperative  to  have  a number  of  journeys  EarlofiWaZmcsiajy- 
performed  on  those  railways,  as  they  were  much  more  quickly  performed,  and 
also  that  many  of  them  were  rendered  totally  unnecessary  by  the  invention  of  ~ 

the  electric  telegraph. 

3510.  Will  your  Lordship  be  good  enough  to  state  any  special  cases  in  which 
a change  was  made? — I made  a change  with  respect  to  Paris.  A messenger 
went  to  Paris  three  times  a week,  and  I reduced  his  journeys  to  twice  a week; 
that  is  to  say,  to  one-third  less.  I found,  although  the  war  had  been  over  for 
a considerable  time,  that  to  Constantinople,  and  to  St.  Petersburg,  there  was  a 
messenger  dispatched  once  a week,  and  I reduced  those  journeys  to  once  a 
month ; that  was  reducing  them  by  three-fourths ; those  journeys  do  not  cost 
less  than  120/.  each,  every  week;  then  to  Copenhag'en,  instead  of  a messenger 
being  sent  once  a week,  I reduced  it  to  once  a month  ; and  to  Vienna  a mes- 
senger was  sent  every  alternate  week  by  me  instead  of  every  week,  and,  in 
round  numbers,  I consider  that  I saved  fully  11,000/.  a year  by  those  reduc- 
tions. But  the  messengers  having  been,  by  the  original  conditions  of  the  ser- 
vice, paid  by  the  mileage  rates,  it  becume  evident,  that  if  the  travelling  was 
reduced,  the  mileage  rates,  and  the  profits  in  consequence,  would  be  reduced 
also.  I therefore,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  messengers 
themselves,  thought  it  better  that  they  should  have  a fixed  salary,  and  not  receive 
any  mileage  payment,  and  that  that  fixed  salary  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
certain  sum  for  board  wages,  as  before.  It  is  possible  that  I did  not  name  a 
sum  large  enough,  but  I considered  the  principle  a right  one ; because  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  a sort  of  gambling  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  messengers  as 
to  what  their  salary  might  be.  Colonel  Townley,  in  his  evidence,  complains 
that  his  profits  would  have  been  greatly  reduced  if  he  had  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  you  will  find  in  this  abstract  that  was  made  at  the  time  for  me,  what 
the  net  emoluments  of  the  messengers  were  three  years  previously  to  the  change ; 
you  will  find  that  Colonel  Townley’s  profits  would,  under  the  new  system,  if  I 
reduced  his  journeys  by  one-third,  and  had  not  given  him  a salary,  have  been 
reduced  from  680 1.  per  annum  to  452  1.  per  annum,  and  1 allowed  him  525  /. 

Therefore,  I do  not  consider  that  in  that  point  of  view  the  complaint  is  a just 
one,  or  that  the  messengers  were  harshly  or  unjustly  treated,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I provided  for  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  believing  that  if  the 
reduction  was  carried  out,  as  I thought  it  ought  to  be,  their  salaries  would  be 
very  much  smaller  than  they  used  to  be,  and  below  what  I fixed  them  at  the 
time.  The  whole  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  Paper  which  was  laid  before  Par- 
liament, and  therefore  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  Committee. 

3511.  Lord  Stanley^  When  you  say  that  you  substituted  a fixed  salary  for  a 
mileage  rate,  that  does  not  mean  that  a messenger  was  left  to  pay  out  of  that  his 
own  actual  expenses  of  the  journey  r — No,  they  paid  nothing  of  that  kind  ; they 
had  a fixed  salary,  and  so  much  allowed  for  their  maintenance  when  abroad. 

3512.  Chairman!]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  supposing  the 
number  of  journeys  to  be  reduced  to  what  is  really  required  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  is  your  Lordship’s  impression  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  messengers  are 
in  no  worse  position  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  old  system  of  mileage  had 
been  retained? — I consider  them  in  a better  position,  assuming  that  the  redac- 
tion takes  place,  than  if  I had  made  no  change.  If  the  system  had  gone  on 
under  the  old  agreement,  and  a reduction  had  taken  place  under  the  old  agree- 
ment, the  messengers  could  not  have  justly  complained  that  their  salaries  were 
very  much  reduced,  as  they  would  have  been  still  on  the  footing  ou  which  they 
entered  the  service ; and  I considered  that  that  would  not  have  been  practically 
fair,  as  a great  reduction  of  mileage  would  have  reduced  their  salaries. 

3513.  I believe  that  the  character  of  the  messengers  in  society  is  of  a highly 
respectable  kind? — I believe  so;  and  I was  rather  surprised,  therefore,  to  find, 
in  the  evidence  given  by  two  witnesses  examined  before  your  Committee,  that 
the  result  of  the  change  that  was  made  was  to  induce  a certain  number  of  them 
to  shirk  their  duty,  and  therefore  impose  a heavier  burden  upon  those  who  were 
ready  to  perform  it.  That  is  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here,  and  which 
I am  not  prepared  to  confirm. 

3514.  (To  Lord  John  Russell.)  Has  any  change  been  made  in  the  position  of 
the  foreign  messengers  since  your  Lordship  has  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Department  ? — Yes ; the  matter  has  been  a good  deal  considered,  and  I had 
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prepared  a plan  last  year  for  the  purpose,  which  the  messengers  did  not  like, 
and  I have  lately  made  a new  plan,  which  has  been  proposed  to  them,  namely^ 
that  they  should  have,  instead  of  the  625  1.  a year  which  Lord  Malmesbu^ 
had  settled,  400  I,  a year,  and  1 /.  a day  for  their  personal  expenses  while 
employed  abroad. 

3515.  Is  that  the  present  system? — Yes. 

3516.  M.V.  Baillie  Cochrane.']  Does  that  include  their  travelling  expenses? — 
No ; their  travelling  expenses  will  be  continued  to  be  paid,  as  they  were  under 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  regulation,  but  they  will  have  1 1.  a day  for  their  own 
personal  expenses. 

3517.  Mr.  Hope.]  Out  of  that,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
own  subsistence? — Yes. 

3518.  Chairman^  (Jlo  hovdi.  Malmesbury-)  Remarks  have  been  made  as  to  the 
increased  numbers,  or  the  undue  proportion  of  the  unpaid  attaches  to  the  paid 
attaches.  When  your  Lordship  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Department,  do 
you  remember  whether  you  appointed  any  unpaid  attaches,  except  to  actual 
vacancies  r — I am  quite  certain  that  I only  appointed  man  for  man  ; that  is,  as  a 
vacancy  was  made,  I filled  it  up.  I believe  that  there  were  one  or  two  temporary 
ones  appointed,  who  are  now  no  longer  in  the  service,  but  I did  not  increase  the 
aggregate  number  of  them. 

3519.  Were  there  not  several  retirements  at  the  time  which  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  a large  accession  of  persons  to  the  service  ? — There  was  a very  great  move 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  during  the  14  months  that  I was  in  office  the  last  time  ; 
there  was  the  addition  of  China,  and  there  were  three  or  four  resignations  of 
the  principal  posts  when  I first  came  in. 

3520.  Thai  might  have  given  the  appeaiance  of  an  undue  increase  in  the 
service  which  did  not  really  exist? — There  was  no  increase,  except  with  respect 
to  China.  I had  to  carry  out  the  consequences  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
signed  just  before. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  CoPT  of  a Circular  Despatch  to  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  and  Ministers. 

My  Lord, 

yir,  Foreign  Office,  25  October  1860. 

It  ie  desirable  that  I should  be  furnished  before  the  end  of  the  year  with  any  observa- 
tions which  the  experience  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  agents  abroad  may  suggest  to  them 
on  the  present  constitution  and,  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country,  and  with 
any  suggestions  which  may  occur  to  them  for  its  improvement.  I shall,  therefore,  be  glad 
to  receive  from  you  any  suggestions  and  information  which  you  may  have  to  offer  upon 
tliose  matters. 

I wish  you  also  to  obtain  from  the  court  to  which  you  are  accredited  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  that  court.  Among  the  points  on 
which  information  is  desired  would  be  the  following : the  conditions  on  which  persons  ai-e 
admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service  ; the  class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally 
selected  ; the  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a test  of  fitness ; the  allowances 
paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service  ; the  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system 
on  which,  promotion  takes  place ; the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic 
chanceries;  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of  the 
mission ; the  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them ; the  privileges,  in  the  way  of 
lodging  and  maintenance,  enjoyed  by  the  junior  members  of  missions ; the  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments of  the  chief  and  several  members,  whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity, 
house-rent,  or  allowances  for  keeping  up  the  house;  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c. ; 
the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each  mission;  the 
system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence  on  leave  entails  any 
deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ; and  the  allowances  and  obligations  of  persons 
holding  charge  of  missions  in  the  absence  of  ministers ; the  relation  between  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service ; the  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
•of  every  grade ; the  interchange  of  persons  between,  those  services- ; the  system  and  con- 
ditions on  which  pensions-  are  granted,  eitlier  during  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of 
active  duty ; and,  lastly,  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  foreign 
department,  as  regards  interchange  of  employment. 

I have  stated  generally  the  points  on  which  I desire  information,  but  I do  not  intend  to 
restrict  your  reports  to  these  points,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I wish  that  you  should  advert 
to  any  other  matters  which  you  may  consider  likely  to  be  of  interest. 

I Lave,  &c. 

(signed)  J.  Russell. 


REPORTS  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Diplomatic  Services. 


AUSTRIA. 


— No.  1.  — 

Mr,  Fane  to  Lord  J.  Rv4sell. — (Received  4 February.) 

My  Lord,  Vienna,  29  January  188L 

'With  reference  to  your  Lordship’s  despatch,  addressed  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  and 
mapked  Circular,  of  the  25th  of  October,  I have  the  honour  to  transmitherewith,  in  trans- 
lation, by  Messrs.  Antrobus  and  Kennedy,  a note  and  its  enclosures,  addressed  to  me  by 
Baron  Koller,  containing  detailed  information  respecting  tlie  organization  of  the  Austrian 
•dipromatic  service. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Julian  Fane.. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  1. 

Baron  Koller  to  Mr.  Fane. 

(Translation.)  25  Januaiy  1861. 

lN_  answer  to  the  note  which  Lord  A.  Loftus  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  14th  November  last  year,  it  has  now  the  honour  to  communicate 
the  desired  information  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service,  in 
the  same  order  as  the  questions  were  put ; — 

Question.  “What  are  the  conditions  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service  ?” 

Answer.  The  candidate  must  be  a citizen  of  Austria,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Germjtu  imd  French  languages.  Besides  the  three  prescribed  State  examinations,  he 
must  also  have  passed  the  diplomatic  examination  in  a creditable  manner ; he  must  be  a 
person  fitted  by  education  to  move  in  the  higher  circles  of  society ; and  must  have  either 

sufficient 
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sufficient  private  fortune,  or  else  sucE  an  allowance  from  liis  parents  as  to  enable  him  to  Appendix,  No 

serve  several  years  without  pay  at  foreign  missions.  

“ From  what  class  of  society  are  persons  chosen  to  serve  in  the  diplomatic  service  ? ” 

A.  Every  one  who  can  fulfil  the  above  conditions  can  be  received  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  tlierefore  no  class  is  excluded ; nevertheless,  most  of  the  young  men  who  enter 
belong  to  the  nobility. 

Q.  ‘'"What  are  the  existing  rules  respecting  examinations  ?” 

A.  The  enclosed  decree  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  6th  of  June  1856y 
gives  more  precise  details  respecling  diplomatic  examinations  which  the  candidates  for  a 
post  in  this  branch  of  tlie  public  service  must  undergo. 

Q.  “ Wliat  salary  do  members  of  the  diplomatic  service  receive  ? ” 

A.  It  has  been  aheady  stated  tliat  those  entering  the  diplomatic  service  generally  receive 
at  first  no  salary.  In  tlie  exceptional  case  of  a paid  attache  being  appointed,  liis  salary 
amounts  to  not  le.ss  than  600  and  not  more  than  1,000  florins,  c.-m. 

Q.  “ "What  are  the  different  grades  in  the  service,  and  according  to  what  rules  is  pro- 
motioir  effected?” 

A.  {a.)  Paid  or  unpaid  attaches  (generally  tlie  latter); 

(d.)  Honora‘3'  and  real  secretaries  of  legation  (first  unpaid); 

(c.)  Councillors  of  legation; 

(d.)  Minister  resident ; • 

(e.)  Envoy  extraordinai'y  and  minister  plenipotentiary  : 

(f)  Ambassador. 

Lately,  in  some  missions,  cancelliers  have  been  inrioduced.  Promotions  in.  the  subaltern 
categories  are  effected  with  consideration  to  the  wants  of  the  service,  and  in  the  ease  of 
equal  eligibility,  according  to  the  rule  of  seniority.  No  one  can  found  upon  length  of 
service  a claim  to  be  appointed  to  the  post  of  minister,  because  this  is  more  particulai-ly 
a post  of  cimfidence. 

Q.  “ What  are  the  duties  obligatory  upon  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  ? ” 

A.  The  attaches,  and  in  tliose  places  where  there  are  none,  the  secretaries  of  legation 
have  to  manage  all  the  business  of  the  chancery,  i.  e.,  especially  the  copying  of  political 
and  administi-ative  reports  and  correspondence,  the  drawing  up  of  protocols,  the  viseing  of 
passports,  and  the  legalisation  of  documents,  &c.  Councillors  and  secretaries  of  legation 
draw  up  administrative  corresjjondence.  In  tl\e  case  of  the  absence  of  the  chief  of  the 
mission,  the  senior  in  rank  of  the  employes  of  the  legation,  of  whatever  rank  they  maj-  be, 
acts  as  ebavgd  d’affaires. 

Q.  “ In  what  relation  do  tlie  subaltern  employes  stand  to  tlie  chief  of  the  mission,  and 
what  control  does  he  exercise  over  them?” 

A.  The  subaltern  employes  of  the  mission  are  under  the  ordem  of  their  chief,  and  are 
bound  to  obey  his  orders  unconditionally.  The  latter  must  give  the  greatest  attention  to 
instructing  his  personnel  in  their  duties,  and  also  by  impressing  on  them  judicious  conduct ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  must  send  in  a private  and  confidential  report  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  his  staff. 

Q.  “Have  the  subaltern  employes  a claim,  and  what  claim,  to  food  and  lodging?” 

A.  It  is  incumbent  upon  ambassadors  and  ministers  to  lodge  and  to  feed  all  subaltern 
employes  of  every  rank  in  the  enjoyment  of  a salary  ; that  is  to  say,  the  paid  attaches,  tlie 
secretaries  and  councillors  of  legation  (with  the  exception  of  those  who,  in  right  of  special 
leave,  ai-e  maiTied).  Nevertheless,  the  “ Chef  de  Mission  ” can  make  an  arrangement  with 
them  by  a suitable  monthly  compensation,  fixed  according  to  their  rank.  Unpaid  attaches 
and  honoraiy  secretaries  of  legations,  as  also  cancelliers,  have  no_  claim  to  these  emoluments. 

Q.  “ What  are  the  emoluments  of  the  cliief  of  a mission  and  of  tlie  subaltern  em])loy  es  ? ” 

A.  The  emoluments  of  the  chief  of  a mission  consist  of  his  salary,  allowances  for  repre- 
sentation, and,  in  some  posts,  of  allowance  for  house-rent  and  for  journeys  (the  last  item 
in  those  places  where  the  minister  or  chargC  d’affaires  is  accredited  to  several  courts). 

The  extract  from  the  Budget  of  1861,  in  the  Enclosure  No.  2,  gives  the  most  detailed 
information  on  this  point  The  fixed  salaries  ai*e  charged  at  6,000  or  8,000  guldens.  The 
allowances  for  representation,  according  to  the  importance  and  expense  of  the  post,  from 
6,000  to  72,000  guldens.  For  chancery  requisites,  such  as  heating  and  lighting  of  the 
chanceries,  the  allowances  are  regulated,'  the  distribution  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  half- 
yearly  statement  of  disbursements.  For  the  defraying  of  these  and  of  all  other  ordinary 
and  exlraordinaiy  expenses,  the  chiefs  of  missions  receive  half-yearly  a sum  of  money  in 
advance.  , t 

The  accounts  are  audited,  and  paid  accoi-ding  to  the  result  of  such  audit ; any  further 
expenses  are  replaced  in  ready  money,  or  the  surplus  will  he  earned  over  for  the  next  half- 
yearly  account 

The  emoluments  of  the  subaltern  employes  consist  likewise  m salaries  and  local  allow- 
ances : tbe  salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation,  either  1,200  or  1,500  guldens ; those  of  a 
councillor  of  legation,  cither  1,800  or  2,000  guldens.  Tiie  local  allowances  ai-e  different, 
and  vary  from  300  to  1,500  guldens.  These  emoluments  are  fixed  at  bo  low  a rate  because 
these  employes,  as  already  mentioned,  can  demand  from  their  respective  chiefs  lodging  and 
food,  either  in  natura  or  a suitable  indemnity.  The  secretaries  of  legation  iu  Paris 
London,  and  St.  Petersburgb,  draw  besides  an  allowance  for  a carriage  from  their  respec- 
tive mission  money. 

Q.  What  are  the  rules  respecting  leave  of  absence,  and  m these  cases  do  deductions- 
of  salary  take  place  ? ” 
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A.  Since  1854  the  following  rules  have  existed  respecting  this : — 

1,  In  the  case  of  a cliief  of  a mission  (^ambassador  or  minister)  going  on  leave  on 
his  own  request,  a proportionate  part  of  his  allowance  for  representation  is  deducted. 

2.  When  this  leave  from  an  European  post  does  not  exceed  tliree  months,  or  from 
a non-European,  six  months,  the  deduction  will  be  limited  to  the  amount  which 
is  necessary  to  defray  the  allowances  to  be  given  to  tlie  personnel  of  die  mission  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  enclosed  under  No.  3. 

3.  If,  however,  the  leave  from  an  European  post  exceed  three  months,  or  from  a 
non-European  post  six  months,  the  allowances  for  representation  for  the  time  exceed- 
in<T  this  period  are  to  be  deducted  in  toto.  On  the  other  liand,  the  allowances  to  the 
charge  d’affau'es  for  his  remplcKjant,  and  the  compensation  for  emoluments  to  be  given 
to  the  personnel,  are  to  be  d^efrayed  thencefortli  by  the  Government. 

4,  In  certain  urgent  cases  His  Majesty  has  allowed  that  proposals  (respecting 
allowances),  founded  on  sufficient  grounds,  may  be  sent  in  for  his  decision. 

Subalterns  on  leave  are  allowed  to  draw  their  local  allowances  for  three  mouths ; after 
the  expiration  of  this  term  they  cease. 

Q.  “ What  emoluments  are  drawn  by  the  employes  acting  as  charge  d’affaires  in  the 
absence  of  his  chief?” 

A.  This  question  is  answered  by  the  an-angement  previously  referred  to  under 
No.  3. 

Q.  “ What  is  the  relative  position  in  rank  and  service  between  the  diplouuitie  and  con- 
sular functionaries?” 

A.  The  consulates  are  subordinate  to  the  chiefs  of  missions;  these  latter  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  exterritoriality,  the  former  not : it  is,  therefore,  evident  tliat  the  diplomatic  em- 
ployi^s  have  precedence  in  rank  over  the  consular  employes. 

Q.  “Is  there  any  interchange  betsveen  the  employes  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services  ?” 

A.  Generally  there  is  not,  as  these  are  two  totally  different  branches  of  service ; never- 
theless, cases  occur  in  which  diplomatic  employes  are  appointed  consuls  or  consuls-general, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  subaltern  consular  agents  are  transferred  into  tlie  diplomatic  ser- 
vice ; the  lattei"  is  especially  the  case  in  the  consulates  of  the  East,  as  the  students  of  the 
Oriental  Academy,  having  completed  their  studies,  begin  their  service  as  consular  era- 
ployes. 

Q.  “ The  system  and  conditions  upon  which  pensions  are  granted  either  during  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  ?” 

A.  The  permanent  chiefs  of  missions,  c..  Ambassadors,  ministers,  and  ministers  re- 
sident, are  not  eligible  for  pensions.  If  the  chief  of  a mission  ceases  from  active  service, 
without  having  incurred  disapprobation  for  any  other  reason  than  that  of  being  no  longer 
fit  for  the  service,  is  withdrawn,  and  not  at  his  own  request,  he  is  placed  cn  disponibilite, 
and  draws  during  this  period  his  fixed  salary  without  his  allowance  for  representation. 
This  position  (en  disponibilitb)  must  not  exceed  three  years.  On  the  expiration  of  tliis 
term  he  is  tmnsferred  to  a position  of  expectation-money  (‘*  Avacht-geld”),  which  in  the 
case  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  must  never  exceed  the  amount  of  6,000  guldens,  in  the 
case  of  minister  resident  never  more  than  4,000  guldens.  If  tlie  chief  of  a mission  retires 
from  active  service  on  account  of  being  unfitted  for  active  service,  or  if  owing  to  other  acci- 
dental services  he  can  no  longer  he  employed,  he  can  be  placed  at  the  pleasure  of 
His  Majesty  in  the  enjoyment  of  a position  of  salaried  retirement  (“  Eilhcgeniiss  ”)  in  propor- 
tion to  his  past  service.  Since  the  year  1856  eligibility  for  a pension  has  been  granted  to 
the  subaltern  members  of  the  service.  If  such  an  employe,  without  having  incurred  dis- 
approhation,  and  not  at  his  own  request,  is  relieved  from  tiie  active  discharge  of  his  duties, 
he  enters  into  the  category  en  disponibilite,  and  draws  during  this  period  his  fixed  salary 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  allowances.  The  duration  of  this  position,  m disponibiliti, 
cannot  exceed  three  years.  If  during  tiiese  three  years  the  employe  cannot  be  employed 
on  active  service,  he  will  be  treated  in  the  customary  manner  by  being  placed  in  tlie  per- 
manent or  temporary  retrnite.  The  fixing  of  the  duration  of  tills  position  of  retirement 
{ " Ruhegeniiss  and  the  decision,  whether  the  conditions  for  the  continuance  of  this  state 

of  retirement  exist,  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  in  force  with  reference  to  the 
pensioning  of  servants  of  the  State;  nevertheless,  with  the  addition  of  the  tliird  of  the 
amount  of  the  pension  secured  bv  these  rules. 

Q..  “ The  relations  between  tke  diplomatic  servants  and  the  Foreign  Office,  as  rcgaids 
interchange  of  employment?” 

A.  In  this  respect  there  exists  no  fixed  nile.  Interchanges  of  this  nature  ircquently 
occur,  partly  from  public  considerations  for  the  public  service,  pai'tly  from  personal  motives, 
and  court  and  ministerial  councillors  (*'  Hof  und  ministerial  rathe  ”)  receive  the  same  salaiy' 
asnimisters.  Court  and  ministerial  secretaries  are  appointed  councillors  of  legation  : vice 
versa,  councillors  of  legation  are  appointed  court  and  ministerial  councillors ; senior  secre- 
taries of  legation,  councillors  of  sections ; and  junior  ones,  court  and  ministerial  secretaries. 
Attaches  arc  promoted  to  the  post  of  court  and  ministerial  concepisten. 

The  undersigned,  &c. 

(signed)  Koller. 
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Euclosure  2,  in  No.  1. 

(Translation.) 

Det.iVILEd  Statement  of  Diplomatic  Payments,  Allowance  for  Representation, 
Duties,  Office,  Personnel,  and  Pixed  Travelling  Allowance. 


Appendix,  No.  1» 


Pay. 

Allonance 

for 

ReprescQtatiun, 
Office,  Persunnei, 
Travelling. 

Lodging 

and 

Rent. 

TOTAT,. 

Houses  of  Anhalt,  Schwai-zburg,  and  Rcuss: 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florin.^. 

1 

Florins. 

Chargfe  d’ Affaires  at  Leipsic 
Chancery  Allowance  - - - 

' 

1,060 

420 

1 

i 

- 

1,470 

1,470 

Baden : 

Minister  - 

Secretary  of  legation  - - - - 

6,800 

1,260 

6,300 

7,560 

6,300 

- - 

13,860 

Bavaria : 

Minister 

Connoilior  of  Legation  .... 
Clerk 

6,300 

2,100 

630 

12,600 

9,030 

12,600 

- - 

21,830 

Belgium : 

Minister 

Secretary  of  Legation  - - . . 

6,300 

1,260 

12,600 

315 

7,560 

12,916 

- - 

20,475 

Brazil: 

Resident  Minister 

3,150 

12,600 

ISjT.'rO 

Denmark : 

Minister  ------ 

Councillor  of  Legation  - - - - | 

6,800 

1,890 

9,460 

8,190 

9,460 

- - 

17,640 

-Prankfort'On-the-Maine  (German  Diet) : 

President  Minister  - - . - 

(Proper  residence  in  the  palace  of 
the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.) 
Pirst  Councillor  of  Legation,  and  Director 
of  the  Federal  Chancery  - . - 

(Together  with  an  allowance  from  tlie 
Confederation.) 

Second  Councillor  - - - - 

Secretary  of  Legation  . - - - 

Clerk 

6,300 

1,260 

2,100 

1,675 

840 

31,600  1 

1,050 

316 

12,075 

32,865 

- - 

44,940 

Federal  Military  Commission : 

Presiding  Plenipotentiary  (besides  his 
military  pay)  ----- 

- 

12,600 

. 

12,600 

Free  State  of  Frankfort  on-the-Maine : 

Charge  d’ Affaires  (Conucillor  of  Legation) 
(Appears  with  his  additional  pay,  ar- 
ranged with  the  Presidial  Legation.) 

1,050 

1,050 

•0.47.  S9  3 
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Detailed  Statement  of  Diplomatic  Payments,  &c. — continued. 


Pay. 

Allnwance 

for 

K«l>rcseDtaUuii, 
Office,  Personnel, 
Travelling. 

Lodging 

Reuu 

TOT.4L. 

Frrnice : 

Fhrin$. 

Florine. 

Florine. 

Florins. 

Ambassador  . - . - . 

Councillor  of  Legation  - - - - 

First  Seei-etary  of  Legation  - - - 

Second  Secretary  of  Legation 

8,400 

1,890 

1,0*0 

1,260 

75,600 

1,575 

625 

6 ,300 

13,125 

77,700 

6,800 

97,125  . 

Greece : 

Minister  - - - - 

Secretary  of  Legation  - - - - 

Dragoman  and  Chancery  Clerk  of  Lega- 
tion  ------- 

6,300 
: 1,280 

i 

840 

16,750 

315 

210 

8,160 

8,400 

: 16,275 

3,160 

27,825 

Great  Britain : 

Minieter  ------ 

Councillor  of  Legation  - - - - 

Fii-st  Secretary  of  Legation  - - - 

Second  Secretary  of  Legation 

8,400 

2,100 

1,260 

1,260 

44,100 

2,100 

1,676 

945 

10,600 

13,020 

48,720 

10,800 

72,240 

Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen : 

Minister  President  - - - . 

Provisional  Chancery  Clei-k  of  Legation 

3,160 

S40 

6,250 

8,990 

6,260 

0,240 

Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Oldenburg: 

Minister  ...... 

Secretai-y  of  Legation  - . - - 

6,300 

1,260 

12,600 

7,560 

12,600 

- - 

20,160 

Hesse  Cassel : 

Minister  - 

Secretary  of  Legation  - . - - 

0,300 

1,260 

6,300 

7,600 

6,300 

- 

13,860 

Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Nassau: 

Minister  ....... 

I.egation  Clerk  ----- 

6,300 

630 

6,300 

6,930 

6,300 

- - 

13,230 

Netherlands ; 

Minister  ------ 

Councillor  of  Legation  - - - - 

6,300 

1,890 

12,600 

420 

8,190 

18,020 

- - 

21,210 

North  America : 

Resident  Minister  - - - - 

Seoretaiy  of  Legation  - - - - 

3, ISO 
1,260 

9,450 

1,880 

4,410 

11,840 

- - 

16,750 

Modena  and  Parma : 

Resident  Minister  ...  - 

3,160 

1 8,150 

- 

6,300 
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Detailed  Statement  of  Diplcraatic  Payments,  &c. — continued. 


Pay. 

Allowance 

for 

Keprescntadoo, 

Duties 

OHice,  Personnel, 
Travelling. 

Lodging 

Rent 

TOTAL. 

Portugal ; 

Minister  - 

Secretary  of  legation  .... 

Florins. 

6,300 

1,260 

Florins. 

18,900 

840 

Florins. 

Florim, 

7,680 

19,740 

- 

27,300 

Prussia : 

Minister  - 

Councillor  of  Legation  - - - _ 

First  Secretary  ot  Legation  - . . 

Second  Secretary  of  Lesration 

6,300 

1,890 

1,260 

1,260 

20,400 

210 

6,300 

10,710 

29,610 

6,300 

46,620 

Rome : 

Ambassador-  - - - . 

(With  residence  free  in  the  Palazzo  di 
San  Marco.) 

Councillor  of  Embassy  - 

Secretary  of  Legation  .... 

Ditto  - ... 

Attach^ 

First  TJditore  di  Rota  .... 
Second  ditto  ..... 

8,‘100 

8,160 

1,675 

1,260 

1,050 

4,200 

4,200 

64,000 

23,836 

64,600 

- - 

78,435 

Russia : 

Minister 

Councillor  of  Legation  - . . - ■ 

First  Secretary  of  Legation  - - - | 

Second  Secretary  of  Legation. 

8,400 

2,100 

1,260 

1,260 

44,100 

1,676 

1,890 

1,676 

1 10,600 

18,020 

49,140 

10,600 

72,680 

Saxony : 

Mkiistev  ...... 

Councillor  of  Legation  - 

Clerk  - - 

Chancery  Clerk  . - . . _ 

8,400 

2,100 

630 

840 

16,750 

11,970 

15,750 

- 

27,720 

Sardinia : 

Minister 

Councillor  of  Legation  - - - . 

Secretary  of  Legation  .... 

6,300 

2,100 

1,260 

12,000 

9,660 

12,600 

- - 

22,260 

Sweden : 

Minister  - - - - 

Secretary  of  Legation  .... 

6,300 

1,260 

12,600 

315 

7,560 

12,015 

- - 

20,475 

Switzerland : 

Minister 

SecretaiT  of  Legation  .... 
Clerk  of  Legation  - . . . 

6,300 

1,260 

630 

9,460 

8,190 

9,450 

- - 

17,640 

0-47‘  6 S 4 
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Appendix,  No.  I.  Detailed  Statement  of  Diplomatic  Payments,  &c. — continued. 




i*ay. 

Allowance 

Tor 

Hapresentatioii, 

Office,  Persoane!, 
and 

Travelling. 

Lodging 

and 

House 

Bent. 

TOTAL. 

The  Two  Sicilies : 

Florins, 

Florins. 

Florim. 

Florins, 

Minister 

Councillor  of  Legation  - - - - 

Secretary  of  Legation  - 

Adjutant  (Captain)  - - . . 

6,300 

1,890 

1,260 

,948 

18,000 

525 

1,890 

10,398 

21,315 

. 

31,713 

Spain : 

Minister  - - - - • 

Councillor  of  Legation  - - - - 

Clerk 

6,300  : 
2,100 
630 

25,200 

1,050 

630 

9,030  j 

26,880 

. 

35,910 

Tuscany : 

Minister 

Councillor  of  Legation  - - - - 

Secretary  of  Legation  . - - - 

6,800 

2,100 

1,260 

12,600 

9,660 

12,600  „ 

- 

22,260 

Turkey : 

Internuncio  ------ 

(With  residence  free  in  the  Internuncio  ' 
Hotel.) 

Councillor  of  Legation  - 

SecretaiT  of  Legation  - - - - 

Titular  Secretary  of  Legation 

First  Dragoman  - 

Second  Dragoman  - - - . 

Third  Dragoman  - 
Post  Director  - 

Assistant  Dragomans : — 4 at  1,050  florins 
„ „ 4 at  840  „ 

Kapil  Oglan  - 

8,400 

100 

1,575 

840 

2,100 

1,575 

1,260 

1.050 

4j200 

3,360 

525 

52,500 

1,890 

1,050 

630 

2,100 

1,060 

315 

315 

26,986. 

69,850' 

■ - 

86,835 

Wurtemburg : 

M inister  - - - 

Secretary  of  Legation  - - - - 

6,300 

1,260 

0,450 

7,560 

9,460 

- 

17,010 

Total  - - - 

280,038 

686,405 

36,750 

963,163 

In  round  numbers  - - - 

280,000 

636,400 

36,760 

953,150 
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(Translation.) 


Eacloaure  3,  in  No.  1. 


Table  of  the  Paymenta  which,  hy  Sopreme  Orimance  of  19  May  1854,  are  allowed  fiom 
4e  Treasury  to  *e  Diplomatic  Officials  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Missions,  and  to  he  deducted  fiom  the  allowances  ("  Funktionszulage  ’)  of  the  latter. 

(a.)  For  4e  missions  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  (where  the  Chancery  director 
would  have  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  a ohargd  d’affaires),  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
Rome,  St.  Petersburg!!,  Madrid,  and  Athens  : — ^ 


If  the  Officer  be 

Resident. 

Non-Resident. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

For  a charge  d’affaires  - 

375 

„ 2d  officer  (secretary) 

150 

„ 3d  officer  (secretary  or  clerk)  - 

100 

150 

(5.)  In  the  case  of  other  missions : — 

For  a charg^  d’affaires  - - . 

„ 2d  officer  (secretary) 

120 

150 

„ 3d  officer  secretary  or  clerk)  - 

80 

100 

N.£. — Tlie  value  of  the  Austrian  silver  florin  is  about  Is.  10<f. 


(Translation.) 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  1. 


Decree  of  the  6th  of  J^une  18o'6,  from  the  Eoreign  Office,  vaUd  for  the  whole  Territory  of 
the  Crown,  making  known  the  modified  Provisions  relative  to  the  Examinations  to  be 
p^ed  before  Admission  to  the  Drafting  Service  (“Conceptsdienst”)  of  the  Eoreien 
Ottice,  m conlormity’  with  the  new  Laws  relating  to  Education. 


In  pnrsuance  of  the  new  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  legal  and  political  studies  in  the 
^iversities  and  legal  academies  of  Austria,  made  by  supreme  resolution  of  the  25th  of 
September  1855,  and  by  the  subsequent  decree  of  the  D^artment  of  PubHc  Worship  and 
Education  of  the  2d  of  October  1855  (No.  172  of  the  “ Eeichs-Gesetz-Blatt " of  the  4th 
of  October  1855,  page  582),  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  modify  the  ordinances  for 
regulating  diplomatic  examinations,  which  were  promulgated  by  a decree  of  the  Foreiffa 
Departoent  of  tlie  21st  of  January  1851  (No.  21  of  the  " Reichs-Oesetz-Blatt  ” of  lie 
31st  of  January  1851,  page  94).  _ Accordingly,  from  the  time,  and  in  the  cases  when 
the  above-mentioned  modified  ordinances  for  the  university  studies  and  theoretical  State 
examinations  of  candidates  for  the  service  of  the  State  shall  take  effect  by  the  repeal  of  the 
above-mentioned  Ministerial  Order  of  the  21st  of  January  1851,  tlie  following  regulations 
for  candidates  to  the  diplomatic  service  shall  be  in  force : — ° ° 


1.  No  person  s^U  be  appointed  to  a place  in  the  drafting  branch,  either  of  the  Foreign 
Office  itself,  or  of  an  Imperial  mission  abroad,  who  has  riot  been  found  fitted  for  such  a 
situation  by  a diplomatic  examination,  to  be  passed  for  the  said  office. 


2.  The  admission  to  such  examination  shall  be  given  by  the  Foreign  Department,  re°Ti- 

larly,  only  to  such  candidates  as  prpve  that  they  have  fulfilled  the  general  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  2d  of  October  1 855  (No.  172  of  the  “ Reichs-Gesetz-Blatt,” 
page  582)  for  pre;paration  to  the  service  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  legal  and  politick 
studies,  and,  therefore,  particularly  tliatthey  have  passed,  as  prescribed,  the  three  theoreti- 
cal State  examinations  ; and  also  tliat  they  have  a knowledge  of  the  French  languac^e  and 
of  the  Italian  or  English  language.  ® ’ 

3.  Candidatesfor  the  diplomatic  service,whohave  not  gone  through  the  regular  university 
studies,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  2d  October  1855,  cannot  be 
oilowed  to  proceed  to  the  diplomatic  examination,  except  in  cases  to  be  especially  con- 
sidered, and  only  under  the  condition  of  proving  that  they  have  passed  a maturity-exami- 
nation, and  not  until  four  yeai-s  have  elapsed  since  their  passing  such  examination.  But 
such  a candidate,  in  any  case,  before  his  admission  to  a diplomatic  examination,  must  also 
successtully  pass,  before  the  proper  State  Examination  Commission,  the  State  examination 
upon  the  history  of  jurisprudence  and  political  science  indicated  in  section  2,  letters  a and  c 

0-47-  T T of 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  of  the  Ministerial  Ordinance  of  the  16th  April  1856  (No.  54  of  the  “ Reichs-Gesetz- 

^ [_  ' ' Blatt,”  page  193) ; and  he  must  also  show  1»7  certificate  that  he,  besides  those  colleges 

which  he  has  to  attend  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  examination  on  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence by  the  provisions  of  tire  law  of  2d  October  1855,  as  a public  or  private  pupil,  has 
also  in  every  case  attended  an  ordinary  professor  of  the  faculties  at  an.  Austrian  university 
as  a private  pupil  for  the  following  faculties,  viz.,  European  law  of  nations,  and  the  Peder^ 
law  of  Germany  ; for  Austrian  civil  and  criminal  law,  together  with  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure ; for  the  science  of  Austrian,  administrative  law ; and  for  the  history  of  Austria. 

4.  If  a candidate  for  a diplomatic  career  thinks  he  may,  on  the  ground  of  the  excep- 
tional provisions  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  claim  to  be  admitted  to  a State 
examination  for  the  history  of  jurisprudence  or  political  science,  he  must,  with  a reference 
to  his  passing  a maturity-examination,  to  the  literary  aids  which  he  h^  employed  in  his 
public  or  private  studies,  as  also  to  tiiose  especial  circumstances  by  which  he  proposes  to 
justify  his  exceptional  admission  to  the  above-mentioned  State  examination,  forwai'd  a 
petition  to  the  Foreign  Office  ; which  then  will  decide  upon  such  petition,  after  a separate 
consideration  of  all  tiiose  circumstances,  and  will,  in  case  of  granting  the  same,  take  the 
further  steps  required  for  admitting  the  candidate  to  the  above-mentioned  examinations 
before  one  of  the  existing  State-Examination  Commissions. 

5.  The  diplomatic  examination  takes  place  before  a Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Foreign  Minister,  wltich  shall  consist  of  one  higher  official  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  Pre- 
sident, and  two  assessoi-s.  The  latter  shall  be  chosen  from  persons  of  the  condition  of 
practical  State  officials,  of  professors,  doctors  of  law,  or  others  learned  in  the  especial 
branch.  Each  of  the  Commissioners  will  put  questions,  to  the  candidate  at  the  exami- 
nation. 

6.  The  diplomatic  examination  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  oral  and  one  written* 
It  is  left  to  the  Examination  Commission  to  determine  as  to  the  consecutive  order  of  these 
examinations,  but  they  shall  not  follow  with  a longer  interval  tlian  14  days._ 

7.  At  the  oral  examination  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate  shall  be  verified  upon  the 
enttie  law  of  nations  (the  law  of  peace,  of  war,  of  neutrals,  maril^e  law,  the  law  of 
ambassadors  and  consuls,  with  especial  reference  to  the  precepts  issued  thereupon  in 
Austria),  and  further  upon  the  diplomatic  history  of  States  (the  commencement  and  con- 
solidation of  the  European  State  system  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  most  recent 
time  ; analysis  of  the  great  European  and  especially  Austrian  treaties) ; upon  the  German 
Federal  Law  and  the  Austrian  International  Civil  Law ; the  latter  on  the  basis  of  the 
objects  of  the  specific  science  of  Austrian  Juridical  and  Administrative  Law,  indicated  at 
the  close  of  section  3.  One  question  at  least  shall  be  asked  and  answered  in  the  French 
language. 

8.  At  the  examination  in  writing  a question  shall  be  proposed,  to  the  candidate  in 
writing  by  each  of  the  Examination  Commissioners,  upon  one  of  the  subjecte  indicated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  candidate  will  prepare  a written  essay  upon  each  of 
these,  one  of  them  at  least  in  French,  between  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  at  the  utmost,  under  constant  superintendence.  In  doing  this  he  may  not 
employ  any  external  aid,  but  dictionaides  may  be  supplied  to  him  at  his  request,  and  also 
law  books  for  the  purpose  of  completing  passages  quoted.  At  six-  o’clock  all  the  essays*, 
whether  finished  or  not,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  inspector  present,  who  shall  testify  to 
their  genuineness  by  his  signature. 

9.  So  soon  as  the  two  examinations  shall.be  completed,  the  Examination  Commissionsrs 
will  meet  and  will  give  their  opinion,  as  well  upon  tlie  basis  of.  their  observations  on  the- 
oral  replies  of  the  candidate  as  upon  the  written  essays,  carefully  examined  by^  them,  as 
to  whether  or  not  the- candidate  has  displayed  a.  capacity  for  the  diplomatic  service,  both 
by  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  he  has  exhibited,  and  by  his  power  of  concep- 
tion and  judgment,  his  oral  delivery,  and  his  style. 

10.  The  Commissioners  will  tlien  report  their  decision-  to-  the  Minister,  either  unani- 
mously or  by  a majority  of  votes,  accompanied  by  the  documents  of  the  examination  and 
their  separate  opinions  in  all  cases ; and  the  latter,  in  case  of  his  approval  of  the  candi- 
date, wul  cause  a certificate  of  qualification  to  be  given  to  him,  but  in  the  contrary  case 
an.  intimation  of  bis  rejection.  For  the  rest,  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  Minister  think  there 
are  grounds  for  so  doing,  another  suitable  term  may  be  allowed  to  the  candidate  for  a 
repetition  of  the  examination. 

11.  The  certificate  of  qualification  does  not  constitute  for.  the  candidate  a right  to 
demand  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service. 

12.  In  the  case  of  persons  of  already  manifested  distinguished  special  knowledge  and  of 
practical  ability,  whose  enrolment  would  be  especially  desirable  for  the  service  of  toe  State, 
the  Minister  reserves  to  himself  the  power  to  dispense  with  passing  the  diplomatic 
examination. 

13.  The  present  provisions  are  not  available  for  the  pupils  of  the  .Oriental  Academy^.- 
whose  qualifications  will  henceforward  be  tested  by  the.  examinations  conducted  as  hitherto 
at  the  said  Academy. 

(signed)  Count  Buol-Schauenstein,  m.p. 
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Sir  J.  Milbanke  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  7 Jamiarj  1861.) 

(Extract.) 

Munich,  31  December  1860. 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  conveyed  to  me  in  your  Lordship’s  circular  despatch 
■of  the  25th  of  October  last,  I applied  to  the  Bavarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  for  such 
information  as  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  give,  relative  to  the  organization  and 
working  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  country  ; and  I herewith  enclose  a copy  of  the 
answers  which  his  Excellency  has  returned  to  the  queries  coutmned  in  your  Lo'rdship’e 
Despatch.  It  gives  no  doubt  a summary  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service 
in  all  ita  branches  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  Annex  of  the  Constitution  to  which  Baron 
de  Schrenk  refers  me  in  his  note ; hut  I think  it  desirable  that  I should  accompany  it  with 
some  explanatory  observations,  which  are  the  result  of  ray  inquiries  from  his  Excellency 
and  others,  as  to  the  observance  and  operation  of  these  rules  when  applied  to  the  Diplomatic 
Service.  The  Annex  in  question  is  founded  upon  a decree  issued  in  the  yeai'  1S05,  which 
bears  the  title  of  “Service  Pragmatic,”  andwhichfxes,  in  a legal  point  of  view,  the  relations 
to  the  State  of  all  public  civil  servants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade.  It  recog- 
nizes the  principle  tiiat  all  appointments  are  for  life,  and  that  no  dismissal  can  take  place 
except  under  a judgment  of  a competent  tribunal,  which,  when  the  nature  of  the  offences 
contemplated  in  it  are  considered,  is  equivalent  to  bringing  the  offender  within  the  arm  of 
the  criminal  jmdsdiction.  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  however,  this  extremity  is  only 
.resorted  to  after  a series  of  disciplinary  punishments,  which  the  superior  authorities  have 
the  power  to  inflict,  has  been  tried  in  I’ain. 

Under  the  constitution  all  public  servants  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  a retiring 
pension,  of  which  they  can  only  be  deprived  in  vii’tue  of  a sentence  that  carries  with  it 
msmiss^  or  degradation. 

The  proportions  in  which  these  pensions  ai-e  accorded,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  can  be  claimed,  are  described  in  Baron  de  Schrenk’s  note ; but  I ought,  I conceive, 
to  mark  somewhat  more  clearly  the  distinction  drawn  between  fixed  salaries  and  allowances 
for  representation,  by  stating  that  the  amount  of  the  first  is  always  specified  in  the  decree  of 
appointment  or  commission,  whilst  the  latter  is  determined  afterwards,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  some  regard  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  person  selected  for  a foi'eign  post,  mid 
is  often  more  than  treble  the  fixed  salary,  upon  which  alone  the  scale  of  pension  is  calcu- 
lated. The  amount  of  both,  however,  is  discretionai-y  with  the  King,  who,  provided  he 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  voted  in  the  Budget  for  the  expenses  of  the  Foreign  Department, 
can  fix  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  sovereign  also  enjoys  the  power  of  augmenting  already 
vested  pensions,  but  not  that  of  diminishing  their  amount. 

The  cbfferent  grades  in  the  service,  and  their  attributes,  are  stated  witli  sufficient  pre- 
cision in  Baron  de  Schrenk’s  communication ; hut  I may  take  this  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing that  the  term  “ Conseiller  de  Legation  ” is  nothing  more  than  a title,  somewhat  above 
that  of  secretary,  but  cariying  with  it  no  increase  of  emolument;  and  it  does  not  even 
necessarily  follow  that  the  bearer  of  it  is  employed  abroad. 

The  obligation  imposed  on  the  Bavarian  Ministers  at  foreign  courts  to  provide  their 
secretaries  with  lodging  and  maintenance,  is,  I understand,  hardly  ever  carried  out  in 
practice,  as  both  pailies  generally  prefer  availing  themselves  of  the  alternative  allowed 
them,  of  a private  arrangement  or  composition.  The  system,  which  dates  from  bygone 
times,  is  acknowledged  to  be  no  longer  applicable  to  tlie  present,  and  is,  in  fact,  justly 
condemnedas  inconvenient  in  many  respects.  Itappears  to  oe  still  adhered  to,  principally 
from  motives  of  economy,  since  under  it  a portion  of  the  emoluments  of  the  junior  branches 
of  the  service  are  indirectly  thrown  upon  the  heads  of  missions,  and  tims  saved  to  the 
State.  It  is  admitted  to  be  decidedly  bad  in  principle,  as  tending  to  distmb  tliat  harmony 
which  ought  to  prevail  among  all  the  members  of  missions  at  foreign  courts,  but  I cannot 
discover  that  any  change  is  contemplated. 

The  scale  of  salaries  is  so  variable  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximative 
notion  of  the  amount  received  by  the  different  members  of  the  Bavarian  diplomatic  body, 
and  I believe  this  to  bo  the  reason  why  Baron  de  Sclirenk  has  scarcely  touched  upon  the 
subject  in  his  note.  All  tliat  I am  able  to  make  out  on  this  point  is,  that  they  are  mostly 
measured  by  the  estimated  expense  of  living  in  the  capitals  wherein  they  are  called  upon 
to  reside,  but  not  a little  also  by  the  private  fortunes  of  those  who  are  selected  for  diplo- 
matic appointments ; and,  acting  upon  this  principle,  the  Government  sometimes  assists 
even  the  unpaid  branches  of  the  profession  by  means  of  pecuniary  gratifications. 

At  this  moment,  if  I am  correctly  informed,  the  Bavarian  envoys  in  London,  Paris, 
and  St.  Petersburgh,  are,  including  both  their  fixed  salary  and  theii-  allowance  for  repre- 
sentation above  mentioned,  in  the  receipt  of  the  annual  sum  of  30,000  florins,  out  of  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  their  own  house-rent;  but  upon  which,  on  the  otlier  hand,  they 
are  not  liable  to  income  tax,  except  for  such  small  part  as  comes  under  the  head  of  fixed 
salary. 

0.47.  T T 2 However, 
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Appsntlix,  No,  1 . However,  as  it  is  fully  recognized  lEat  this  amount  is  altogether  insufficient  to  enable  its 

recipient  to  maintain,  a proper  social  position  in  any  one  of  these  capitals,  it  is  usually 

sought  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  nominating  to  those  posts  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of 
competent  ana  independent  means  of  their  own.  This  observation  applies,  indeed,  equally 
to  the  diplomatic  appointments  of  all  the  minor  German  States,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
necessity  for  making  them  to  a great  extent  dependent  on  pecuniary  considerations  must 
go  fai‘  to  determine  the  ■ class  from  which  persons  are  chosen  to  fill  them.  Exceptions 
there  certainly  are  ; but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  branch  of  the  service  is  most 
frequently  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  to  whom,  if  I except  the  army, 
diplomacy  is,  under  the  stringent  bureaucratic  organization  of  these  countries,  the  only 
public  career  left  open.  Although  examinations  successfully  passed  are  laid  down  as  the 
condition  of  admittance  into  the  diplomatic  service,  the  rule  is  by  no  means  strictly 
adhered  to,  since  cases  of  expediency  constantlyjustify  a departure  from  it,  andl  canofmy 
own  knowledge  assert  that  of  late  years  more  than  one  appointment  has  taken  pkce  without 
any  question  of  the  observance  of  it.  Just  as  little  regard  is,  I am  informed,  paid  to  the 
regulations  wliich  require  the  deduction  from  the  salary  of  a Minister  when  on  leave  of 
absence,  for  short  periods  at  all  events,  which  have  given  rise  to  frequent  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  the  King’s  representatives  at  the  Great  Courts,  who  are  not  in  a position 
to  support  the  loss.  These  representations  are,  I am  told,  seldom  entirely  disregarded, 
and  the  result  is,  either  that  the  charge  d’affaires,  as  such,  receives  no  extra  allowance 
during  the  absence  of  his  chief,  or  that,  under  special  circumstances,  it  is  made  good  to 
him  from  some  other  fund. 

The  duties  of  the  Bavarian  Consular  service  are  strictly  confined  to  commercial  matters, 
and  the  Consular  officers  are  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  those  invested  with  a diplo- 
matic character,  and  for  the  most  part  are  not  even  Bavarian  subjects,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  any  question  about  precedency  can  arise  between  them,  nor  can  I make  out  that 
any  interchange  of  persons  ever  occurs  between  the  members  of  these  two  branches  of  the 
service. 

Having  thus  complied  as  far  as  I am  able  with  the  requirements  of  your  Lordship’s 
Despatch  in  respect  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  kingdom,  I shall,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
wishes  conveyed  in  it,  proceed  to  offer  a few  short  remarks  suggested  by  an  active  pro- 
fessional experience  of  more  than  37  years  upon  what  I consider  to  be  especially  the  weak 
point  in  our  system ; and  in  so  doing  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantage  under  which  they  labour  in  one  important  respect,  the  Queen’s 
diplomatic  servants  abroad,  as  a body,  are  not  inferior  in  efficiency  to  tiiose  of  any  other 
State  whatsoever.  Its  organization  in  reality  differs  in  no  essential  point  from  that  of 
foreign  countries,  and  though  I have  often  heard  the  system  criticised,  the  members  of  the 
service  decried,  and  invidious  comparisons  instituted  between  them  and  foreign  diplo- 
matists, I have  never  seen  these  charges  proved,  nor  any  practical  plan  proposed  for 
counteracting  the  evils  complained  of,  •^^ich,  I maintain,  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of 
those  who  signalize  them.  However,  I will  do  the  authors  of  them  the  justice  to  believe 
that  their  strictures  are  traceable  to  theii’  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  tlie  case,  for  they 
are  certainly  not  in  a position  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  Her  Majesty’s 
representatives  abroad  have  to  deal,  though  they  are  to  a very  great  extent  the  cause  of 
them. 

Frequent  instances  of  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  giving  publicity 
to  despatches  received  from  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  at  Foreign  Courts  have  occurred,  and 
one  ot  them  will  be  fresh  in  your  Lordship’s  recollection;  and  though  it  is  by  no  means 
my  intention  to  question  the  justness  of  the  views  of  those  who  uphold  the  right  of  Par- 
liament xo  be  thoroughly  infoianed  upon  the  general  foreign  policy  of  the  Government, 
nor  to  deny  1ffie  advantages  resxilting  therefrom,  I cannot  refrain  from  stating  my  opinion 
that  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  action  and  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  service  than 
• the  perpetual  motions  for  the  production  of  Papers,  made  by  this  class  of  politicians  in  the 
Houi>es  of  Parliament.  They  little  think,  or  little  care,  how  many  sources  of  information 
they  close  to  Her  Majesty’s  missions  abroad,  by  the  publication  o/  ‘^Blne  Books.” 

The  habitual  reserve  of  all  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Minor  States,  imposed  by  their 
peculiar  position,  is  at  least  doubled,  by  the  dread  of  seeing  their  names  brought  before 
the  public  in  connexion  with  political  questions;  and  in  the  German  Governments  this 
consideration  operates  with  still  greater  force,  for  not  only  must  the  Ministers  for  Foreign 
Affair’s  be  careful  not  to  be  too  communicative,  for  fear  of  compromising  themselves  in 
matters  on  which  they  have  not  yet  taken  their  Sovereign’s  orders,'  but  they  must  also  be 
cautious  in  framing  their  language  so  as  not  to  give  umbrage  to,  or  embroil  themselves  or 
ffieu’  Governments  with  any  of  theii’  federal  allies.  If,  then,  official  persons  in  the 
higher  grades  are  actuated  by  such  motives  for  silence  and  secrecy,  what  must  be  the 
feeling  among  those  in  more  dependent  situations  ? It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  tliey 
are  solicitous  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  too  intimate  social  relations  with  those  who  may 
even,  unintentionally,  min  their  future  prospects  in  life,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  even 
sujDpoBing  such  conduct  not  to  be  actually  prescribed  to  them,  though  I have  heard  that  it 
TT  ^ natural  instinct  of  self-interest  .causes  them  to  hold  ^oof  from  the  members 

of  Her  Msyesty’a  legations.  Now,  foreign  society,  in  the  smaller  capitals,  is  mainly,  if 
not  exclu^vely,  composed  of  this  class,  who  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Government  in  some  way  or  other,  so  tJiat  even  these  sources  of  information, 
which  are  not  altogether  so  worthless  as  they  may  be  'thought,  are  made  inaccessible  to 
Enghsh  diplomatists. 

1 am 
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I am  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  depicting  the  real  position  of  Her  Majesty’s 
missions  abroad,  because  I entertain  the  fullest  confidence  that  a correct  knowledge  of  it 
is  all  that  is  required  to  secure  for  them  a little  more  fairness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assume  the  character  of  diplomatic  censors. 

I have  not  had.  much  experience  of  the  working  of  the  examination  system,  but  when  I 
see  it,  even  m this  most  bureaucratic  country,  evaded  or  disregarded  from  motives  of  expe- 
pediency,  I may  be  allowed  to  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  sub- 
jectmg  those  who  aspire  to  enter  the  service  to  so  severe  an  ordeal;  especially  i it  must 
be  obvious,  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  duties  of  it,  that  other  qualifications 
besides  those  which  can  be  acquired  by  the  mere  reading  for  an  examination  are  requisite 
lor  their  proper  discharge. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  2. 


Baron  Schrenk  to  Sir  J.  MUhanke. 

M.  le  Ministre,  Munich,  le  14  Novembre  1860. 

En  reponse  a la  note  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  m’adresser  en  date  du  31  Octobre 
dernier,  j’ai  I’lionnenr  de  vous  donner  ci-apres  les  renseignements  desirees  dans  son  annexe 
sur  le  service  diplomatique  de  la  ‘BaviSre. 

se  trouvent  aggrlg^s  en  qualite  d’el&ves  diplomatiques,  ou  d’at- 
^hes  au  Mmistere  des  Affau-es  Etrangkes  etauxLdgations  Royales,  ne  sont  pas  retrihues. 
Oe  n est  que  par  exception  s’il  y a des  attaches  de  legation  qui  touchent  des  retributions 
annuelies  mais  revocables,  oil  des  gratifications  pour  leurs  services. 

2.  II  y a dans  notre  service  diplomatique  les  grades  suivants : 

(a.)  DEleve  Diplomatique,  et  d’ Attache  de  Legation.  II  est  d’usage  pourtant  de 
choisiv  les  attaches  du  nomhre  des  eieves.  Les  fonctionnaires  de  toute  cette  cate- 
gone  ne  jouissent  pas  des  droits  pragmatiques  des  employes  de  I’etat.  Lcur  position 
est  revocable. 


(5.)  Celui  de  Secretaire  de  Legation.  Le  titre  et  le  rang  plus  eieve  de  conseiller 
de  legation,  conferes  quelques  fois  d des  secretaires  qui  comptent  un  service  de 
plusieurs  annees,  ne  changent  en  rien  ni  les  fonctious  de  ces  employes,  ni  leurs  rap- 
ports avec  le  chef  de  la  mission.  ^ 


(c.)  Celui  de  Charge  d’ Affaires ; 

(d.)  De  Ministre  Resident;  et 

{e.)  D’Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiare. 

3.  L’avancement  se  fait  en  general  selon  Tanciennete  du  service.  II  v a toutefois  des 
exceptions  de  cette  rdgle,  qui  s’apphquent  par  les  besoins  du  service,  etle  merite  personnel 
des  employes  promus  a un  grade  superieur.  ^ 


4.  Ce  ne  sent  qne  les  aecrStaires  de  Idgation  ain^qnelB  les  chefs  de  mission  soient 
ordmnirement  tenns  on  de  donner  le  logement  et  la  table,  ou  de  payer  en  dchanoe  une 
somme  reglee  d I’aimablc.  ‘ •'  ‘“•“oo  liub 


6 Les  6moluments  de  tous  les  employes  dans  le  service  diplomatique  consistent  en 
traitements  fixes.  II  y a de  plus  des  indemnites  pour  les  frais  d’efabiissement,  de  deplace- 
ment,  de  1 entretien  des  chancelleries,  et  de  voyages  en  service  public.  Le  maximum  do 

1 ® ^ et  de  voyage  eat  fixe  pour  les  chefs  de  mission  au 

quart  de  la  totalite  de  leurs  appointements  annuels. 


fonds  d la  disposition  des  legations  ro5^ales  pour  fournir  d leurs  depenses 
extiaordmaires.  Les  frais  des  chancelleries,  tels  que  ceux  pour  rabonnement  d’un 
certain  nombre  de  journaux,  leur  sont  rembourses  par  trimestre. 


7.  A moms  que  lea  exigences  du  service  s’y  opposeut,  il  est  d’usage  d’accorder  aux 
employes  diplomatiques  les  congas  sollidtes  pour  un  temps  limits  de  I’annee.  Les  Envoygs 
Extraordinaires  et  les  Ministres  Pldnipotentiaires,  de  meme  que  les  ministres  residents 
ont  cependant  d supporter  pour  la  duree  de  leur  congd  une  retenue  d’un  tiers  sur  les 
appomtemente ; lea  charges  d’affaires  ne  sont  soumis  a cette  retenue  que  pour  le  temps 
qui  exc^derait  trois  mois  de  conge.  ^ 


8.  Est  dlou6e  la  moitie  de  cette  retenue,  ou  la  sixidme  du  traitement  du  chef,  au  secre- 
taire de  legation  charge  des  affaires  pendant  ce  temps. 

Pour  ce  qui  regarde  les  affaires,  toutes  les  obligations  du  chef  de  la  mission,  absent  en 
conge,  passent  d celui  qui  est  charge  de  leur  gestion  int4rimaire. 

^ 9.  II  n’y  a pas  en  Bavidre  un  personnel  consulaire,  comme  en  a,  par  exemple,  la 

uxJ'f  personnel  consulaire  au  service  de  notre  pays  ne  compte  pas  parmi  les  emiiloy^s  de 
1 Ctat,  et  dans  la  plupart  des  cas  les  consuls  de  la  Bavike  ne  sont  pas  mime  des  sujets 
Bavarois.  Notre  personnel  consulaire  est  non  seulement  subordonnfi  au  Ministre  des 
0-47-  T T 3 Affaires 
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Appeniiii,  No.  ,i.  Affaires  Etrang&res;  il  depend  anssi  des  legations  royales,  en  tant  qne  nos  consuls  sont 
— . obliges  de  se  conformer  aux  ordres  qui  leur  sont  transmis  par  la  legation  qiu  reside  da-nij 

le  mSme  pays. 

Les  fonctions  des  consuls  Bavarois  sont  d’une  nature  essentiellement  commercialsj  et  'ue 
n’est  qne  sur  le  consentement  expr^s  du  Gouvemement  qne  le  consul  pent  ^tre  autorise 
par  la  legation  respective  d viser  les  paaseports  en  cas  d’absenoe  de  touts  personne  diplo- 
matique. 

10.  Quant  aux  pensions  du  personnel  diplomatique^  je  me  permets,  M.  le  Ministre,  de 
vous  renvoyer  d la  Constitution  du  Royaume,  Annexe  9,  par  laquelie  un  systdme  nni-Tf^nne 
a et4  4tabE  pour  toutes  les  pensions  civiles. 

La  pension  y est  basee : — 

^o.)  Sur  le  traitement  de  I’employ^,  oil  ne  sont  pas  comprises  les  retributions  pour 
frais  de  representations,  formant  la  majeure  partie  des  appointements  du  personnel  diplo- 
matique. 

(d.)  Sur  la  dur^e  des  services  rendus;  en  sorte  que  la  pension  s’^Uve  en  ggn^ral 
pendant  las  premiers  dix  ,ans  du  service  d sept-dixidmes,  pour  les  dix  ans  consdcutifs  du 
service  d liuit-dixidmes,  et  poinr  le  temps  suivant  a neuf-dixidmes  du  traitement  indique  de 
I’employd  diplomatique. 

Le  dxoit  d la  pension  de  retraite  est  acquis— 

(d.)  Par  anciennetd  d soixante-dix  ans  d’dge. 

(i.)  Aprds  quarante  ans  accomplis  de  service,  le  fonctionnaire  ou  employe  a,  dans 
* I’un  et  I’autre  cas,  droit  d la  totalitd  de  son  traitement  proprement  dit. 

(c.)  A aussi  droit  a pension  detitulaire  qui  est  reconnu  hors  d’etat  de  continuer  ses 
fonctions. 

II  y a en  outre  des  pensions  reglees  par  I’Ordonuance  Royale  du  8 Juin  1807,  pour  les 
veuves  et  les  orphelins  mineurs  des  employes  diplomatiques.  La  pension  de  la  veuve 
s’eldve  au  cinquilme  du  traitement  sus-mt  de  son  mari  defunct ; celle  d’un  orohelin  de 
pere  fait  le  cinquidme  de  la  pension  de  mdre,  tandisque  la  pension  d’un  orphalin  de  pdre  et 
de  mdre  monte  d trois-cinquidmes  de  la  pension  qui  serait  accordde  d la  mdre  vivante,  De 
plus  les  orphelins  de  certaines  categories  d’employds  supdrieurs  jouiesent,  d ddfaut  d’entre- 
tien  ou  d’dtablissement,  de  pensions  viagdres. 

11.  Lea  relations  entre  le  personnel  du  Ministdre  des  Affaires  Etrangdres  et  celui  du 
service  diplomatique  sont  telies  qu’il  pent  y avoir,  et  qu’il  y a quelquefois,  des  change- 
ments  dans  le  service,  de  sorte  que  dans  I’int^-et  du  service  public  des  employes  du  minis- 
tdre  sont  attaches  d des  Idgations,  ou  nommes  chefs  de  missions,  et,  qu’en  retour,  des 
membres  du  corps  diplomatique  sont  appelds  d servir  dans  le  ministdre. 

En  me  refdrant  pour  le  reste  des  donndes  ddsirdes  d la  note  en  date  du  22  Maj  1852,  par 
laqueUe  le  Baron  de  Pfordten  vous  a fourui  des  renseignements  d ce  sujet,  je  saisis,  &o. 

(signd)  ie  Baron  De  Schreak. 


BELGIUM. 


— No.  3.— 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  to  Lord  J.  (Received  22  December.) 

My  Lord,  Brussels,  21  December  1860. 

I HAVE  tbe  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship’s  despatch  of  the  25th 
October,  marked  circular,  in  wltich  your  Lordsmp  indicates  seriatim  specific  features  in  the 
Diplomatio  service  of  Belgium  in  respect  to  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  desires 
information. 

Following  the  same  order  I heretvith  furnish  the  various  particulars  I have  obtained  in 
re^rd  to  the  several  points  in  question. 

The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplomatic  service  of  Belgium 
are  not  determined  by  any  regulationa  Applications  for  admission  are  addressed  to  the 
Mnister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  in  deciding  upon  them  takes  chiefly  into  consideration 
the  social  position,  character,  and  conduct  of  the  applicants. 

No  examination  has  to  be  undergone  as  a test  of  fitness. 

No  allowances  are  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service. 

The  gradations  in  the  service  are  as  follows : 

1.  He^s  of  mistions  in  two  classes,  of  which  the  first  is  composed  of  Envoys 
Extraordinary  and  Ministers  .Plenipotentiary,  and  the  second  of  Ministers  resident. 

2.  Councillors 
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2.  Councillors  of  Legation  and  Secretaries  of  Legation  of  tlie  first  class  and  of  the  Appendix,  No. 

second  class.  — — 

3.  Attaches. 

Promotion  from  the  rank  of  attache  up  to  that  of  councillor  of  legation  takes  place 
by  selection  from  each  grade  under  certain  specified  conditions  of  eligibility. 

An  attache  to  be  qualified  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  secretaiy  of  legation  of  the 
2d  class  must  be  upwards  of  21  years  of  age;  have  taken  at  a Belgian  university  the 
degree  of  “Candidat  en  Philosophie  et  Lettres;”  have  passed  the  reqmsite  diplomatic 
examination,  and  received  a certificate  of  competency. 

Examinations  take  place  once  every  year  at  the  Foreign  Office,  before  a commission 
appointed  by  the  Crown ; they  embrace  the  foEowing  subjects  : 

1.  Modem  political  history,  and  history  of  the  principal  treaties. 

2.  Political  economy  and  statistics. 

3.  The  German  or.  English  language,  at  the  option  of  the  candidates. 

4.  International  law. 

6.  Constitutional  law  (“  droit  public  ”)  of  Belgium  and  foreign  countries. 

6.  Elements  of  the  civil  code. 

7.  Diplomatic  composition. 

8.  Commercial  legislation  and  policy,  treaties,  tariffs,  and  statistics,  &o.,  and  colonial 
system. 

9.  Belgian  consular  regulations. 

Three  yeai-s’  service  as  secretary  of  the  2d  class  is  necessary  in  order  to  entitle  any  one 
to  an  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  1st  class,  and  a secretary  of  the  1st  class  must  have 
served  five  years  in  that  rank  before  he  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  councillor  of 
legatioiL. 

There  are  no  special  regulations  concerning  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the 
diplomatic  chanceries,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief 
01  the  mission,  and  ^e  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them. 

No  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  are  enjoyed  by  the  junior  members 
of  missions. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  of  the  Fixed  Salaries  paid  to  the  Chiefs  and 
Members  of  Belgian  Missions  abroad : 


Chief. 

Secretary. 

Franat. 

Francs 

Vienna.  ------ 

38,000 

8,000 

Frankfort  . - - - - 

28,000 

6,000 

. Paris  ------ 

41,000 

10,000  (councillor.) 

London  - ‘ - 

53,000 

10,000 

Rome  ------ 

17,000 

Turin  ------ 

17,000 

6,000 

The  Hague  . - . . - 

35,000 

ffjOOO  (councillor.) 

Berlin  ------ 

86,000 

6,000 

St.  Petershurgh.  . - 

63,000 

10,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro  - 

20,000 

Copenhagen.  ----- 

17,000 

Madrid  ------ 

20,000 

Washington  ----- 

20,000 

Lisbon  ------ 

17,000 

Conafantieople  - 

20,000 

8,000  (dragoman.) 

A sum  of  14,000  francs  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,,  to 
be  distributed  as  he  thinks  proper  in  the  way  of  gratuities  among  secretaries  and  attache 
No  allowances  are  given  for  house  rent,  keeping  up  the  house,  or  for  outfits. 

The  actual  expenses  of  journeys  made  on  public  service  by  order  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  are  reimbursed.  Heads  of  missions  proceeding  from  Belgium,  to  their  poste 
for  the  first  time,  and  on  theix  final  return  to  Belgium,  receive  for  ^ their  travelling 
0.47.  TT4  expenses 
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expenses  allowances  the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs 
within  the  limits  specified  in  the  following  Table : 


Chiefs  of  First 

Chiefs  of  Second 

Class. 

Class. 

From  Belgium  to  :• 

Francs. 

F'raTics. 

The  Hague  - - - - - 

1,000  to  2,000 

600  to  1,000 

Frankfort  - 

1,600  „ 3,000 

1,000  „ 2,000 

Vienna  ------ 

6,000  „ 6,000 

8,000  „ 6,000 

Berlin  - 

2,000  „ 4,000 

1,500  2,000 

Hamburgh  - , . - - 

- 

1,500  „ 2,000 

Copenhagen  ----- 

- 

2,000  „ 4,000 

Stookholm  - - - . - 

- 

1,500  „ 3,000 

1,000  1,600 

Madrid  ----- 

- 

2,600  „ 4,500 

Turin  ------ 

- 

2,000  „ 3,500 

4,000  „ 9,000 

2,500  „ 4,000 

Athens  ------ 

3,000  „ 6,000 

Constantinople  - - * - 

5,000  ,,10,000 

3,000  „ 5,000 

2,000  3,000 

1,000  „ 2,000 

Lisbon  ------ 

- 

2,600  „ 4,000 

'Washington  ----- 

- 

3,000  „ 6,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro  - - - - 

4,000  ,,  7,000 

Sums  calculated  in  the  same  ratio  for  similar  pui’poses  are  likewise  granted  on  transfer 
from  one  post  to  another,  without  return  to  Belgium.  Councillors  and  secretaries  of 
legation,  under  similar  circumstances,  receive  their  actual  travelling  expenses,  which 
attaches  are  not  allowed  to  charge  to  the  public. 

The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each  mission  is 
thus  specified ; 


1.  Postage  for  official  correspondence. 

2.  Relief  of  distressed  Belgians. 

3.  Cost  of  national  emblems,  seals,  stamps,  &c. 

4.  Purchase  of  documents,  'copies,  translations,  &c. 

5.  Foreign  newspapers. 

6.  Casual  expenses. 

7.  Charges  on  account  of  presentation  of  credentials,  and  other  public  cere- 
monies. 

A sum  of  2,000  francs  is  granted  for  chancery  expenses,  by  which  term  is  designated 
the  cost  of  stationery,  office  furniture,  &c.,  and  is  paid  to  each  of  the  following 
missions : — . 

Vienna,  Paris,  the  Hague,  St.  Petersburgh,  Frankfort,  London,  Berlin,  Constan- 
tinople. , 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  heads  01  misaons, 
with  the  Eling’a  permission,  and  to  couhoillora  and  secretaries  of  legation,  and  attaches, 
on  the  recommendation  of  theii*  chiefs,  who,  in  urgent  cases,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  immediately  reporting  their  reasons  for  doing  so,  may,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  their  subordinates. 

Chiefs,  and  junior  members  of  missions,  are  entitled  to  leave  of  absence  for  15  days  m 
every  year,  without  deduction  from  their  salaries.  During  the  first  three  months  after 
that  period  has  elapsed,  chiefs  of  missions  absent  on  leave  lose  one-third,  and  coun- 
cillors and  secretaries  of  legation  one-sixth  of  their  salaries.  At  the  end.of  three  months, 
the  deduction  from  the  salary  of  a chief  is  increased  to  one-half,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  to  two-thirds.  Each  of  these  terms  is  extended  by  one  month  at  Constantinople, 
Washington,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  ' _ . - 

A councillor  or  secretary  of  legation,  absent  from  his  post  for  more  than  three  monffis 
beyond  the  15  days’  leave  which  is  granted,  without  deduction,  ceases  altogether  to  recede 
liis  salary,  two-thirds  of  which  is  paid  to  the  person  who  temporarily  discharges  his 
duties.  ^ z.  • • • V V 

Councillors  or  secretaries  of  legation  and  attaches  holding  charge  of  mission  m the 
sence  of  ministers  receive  allowances  amounting  at  each  of  the  posts  of  St.  Petershui'gh, 
Constantinople,  Washington,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  one-third,  and  at  every  other  mission 
to  a (quarter  of  the  minister’s  salary,  together  with  half  the  sum  allotted  for  chancery  ex- 
penses. 

They  assume  all  the  responsibities  of  their  absent  chiefs.  , _ , /•  n • 

Concerning  the  relation  between,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  ser'yices,  the  loilowing 

All  consnlai  agents  of  TvhateTer  rank  are  subject  to  tlie  autborlty  and  bound 'to 
execute  tbe  orders  of  the  ■ Belgian  legation  accredited  to  the  country  where  they 
reside.  The 
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The  chief  of  the  mission  has  power  to  suspend  them  temporarily  from  the  exercise  of 
tlieir  consular  functions.  As  a general  rule  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  between 
consular  agents  ond^  the  department  is  transmitted  under  flying-seal  throu"h  the 
legation. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  cousulai*  officers. 

There  is  no  interchange  of  jjersous  between  those  services. 

The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted  diu-ing  temporary  or  per- 
manent cessation  of  active  duty  are  as  follows  : — 

On  the  withdi’awal  of  a mission  the  ]>ersons  com|}osing  it  are  entitled,  whilst  unemployed, 
to  allowances  (“  traitement  d’inacti^ite  ”)  amounting  to  5,000  francs  a year  for  heads  of 
mission  of  the  first  class  (envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary),  4,000  francs 
for  those  of  the  second  class  (minister  resident),  3,000  francs  for  councillors  and  secretaries 
of  legation  of  the  first  class,  and  2,000  francs  for  secretaries  of  legation  of  the  second 
class. 

Diplomatic  agents  become  entitled  at  65  years  of  age,  and  after  30  years’  service,  to' 
pensions  calculated  at  the  following  rates : for  every  year’s  service  one  65th  of  21,000^ 
francs,  for  heads  of  missions  of  the  first  class,  of  14,700  francs  for  heads  of  missions  of  the 
second  class,  and  of  the  amount  of  their  actual  salaries  for  councillors  and  secretaries  of 
legation. 

There  are  no  relations  as  regards  interchange  of  employment  between  the  diplomatic 
servants  and  the  Foreign  Depai-tment ; the  former  may,  however,  be  employed  in 
the  Foreign  Office  witEout  losing  rank  or  chances  of  promotion  in  the  diplomatic 
ser'^'ice. 

Your  Lordship  desires  that  I should  make  any  observations  which  my  experience  may 
suggest  on  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  ai)pears  to  mo  that  the  regulations  established,  and  explanations  afforded  by  your 
Lordship’s  circular'  instructions  of  the  10th  of  Februai'y  and  6tli  of  Xovember  of  this 
year,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  duties  of  members  of  the  chanceries  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  their  relations  between  tbein  and  their  chiefs,  if  duly  observed, 
■wul  have  effected  the  most  material  reforais  desired  for  the  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic 
serrice. 

I do  not  feel  sure  how  far  other  matters  having  a general  bearing  on  the  details  of  this 
service  should  be  noticed  by  me,  but  as  your  Lordship  instructs  me  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tions which  may  occur  to  me  for  its-  improvement,  I fui'ther  submit  them  to  your  Lordship’s 
consideration,  as  I have  a strong  opinion  on  several  points: — 

1.  I think  the  principle  of  unpaid  services  is  not  a good  one,  and  that  it  would  be 
preferable  that  all  attaches  should  receive  salaries  relative  to  their  classes : the 
practical  bearing  upon  a sense  of  obligation,  as  enhanced  by  acceptance  of  remunera- 
tion, is  too  obvious  to  need  being  expatiated  upon. 

2.  The  admission  of  the  class  now  denominated  “ paid  attaches,”  into  that  of 
secretaries,  under  the  title  of  " second  secretaries,”  would  often  afford  advantages 
for  personal  intercourse  with  departments  and  fimctionaiies  abroad.  The  rank 
or  category  of  a priblic  agent  tells  materially  on  intercourse  with  foreign  officials. 

I am  disposed  to  look  upon  education  at  a public  school,  or  at  one  of  the  universities, 
as  a very  material  qualification  for  personal  official  intercourse  and  social  relations,  so 
essential  to  a young  man  entering  the  diplomatic  jjrofession,  of  much  higher  im- 
portance than  the  extent  of  information  now  required  at  their  first  examination,  .consider- 
mg  that  the  degree  of  their  acquirements  can  be  fully  tested  previous  to  being  granted 
promotion. 

'With  respect  to  the  general  question  of  allowances,  I would  submit  for  consideration 
the  principle  of  half^^ay,  proportioned  according  to  circumstances,  to  he  adopted  for  those 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  who,  on  public  grounds,  or  -who  from  illness  contracted 
abroad,  shall  be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  active  service ; as  also  some  extra  allowance 
being  made  to  the  attaches  who  may  be  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a secretary  beyond 
the  term  for  which  leave  of  absence  is  recognized  by  the  general  regulations. 

3.  In  regard  to  leave  of  absence,  it  is  remarked  in  your  Lordsbip’s  cii'cular  des- 
patch, of  the  10th  of  Fehimary,  tliat  the  head  of  a mission  alone  is  placed  on  half- 
salarj"  during  leave  of  absence,  and  your  Lordship  sees  no  reason  to  disturb  that 
arrangement,  because,  during  absence  from  his  post,  the  head  of  a mission  is  relieved 
firom  the  charge  of  representation.  I venture  to  submit  to  j'our  Lordship  that  prac- 
tically this  assumption  is  not  strictly  borne  out.  The  lieavy  biu'then  of  representation 
or  entertainments  are  generally  concentrated  within  a few  months,  designated  “ the 
season,”  and  during  that  period  it  is  seldom  that  a diplomatic  representative  absents 
himself  from  his  post ; and  the  accumulated  expenses  then  incurred  very  far  exceed 
the  proportion  of  receipts  coming  to  hand  for  the  corresponding  term,  and  for  a short 
absence  no  saving  can  be  realised  on  the  general  establishment  of  house  and 
servants,  &c. 

In  many  ibreign  services  short  absences  for  special  causes  are  allowed  to  chiefs  of 
missions,  /ree  from  all  deductions,  and  for  longer  periods  the  deductions  arc  regulated  at 
an  increasing  ratio  proportional  to  the  extension  of  leave  enjoyed. 

Allowances  are  made  for  the  residences  of  diplomatic  representatives;  they  have  been 
apparently  fixed  according  to  some  ideal  scale  of  sufficiency  rather  than  calculated  on 
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actual  rents  which  have  to  be  paid  in  many  capitals.  For  instance,  the  allowance  for 
Brussels  is  limited  to  400  1.  per  annum,  i.  e.,  10,000  francs.  My  house  costs  me  about 
425  Z 10,625  francs,  without  fixtures  or  a stick  of  furniture  whatever,  and  I do  not  pay 
proportionally  as  much  as  several  of  my  colleagues  owing  to  my  tenancy  having  been  so 
long  an  uninterrupted  one.  ^ . , , , , 

The  Russian  minister  pays  30,000  francs  for  a turnished  hotel.  I he  Prussian  mimster 

12.000  francs,  with  only  a drawing-room  and  a dining-room  furnished.  The  French 
minister,  who  is  badly  lodged,  12,000  francs  for  a house,  without  the  drawing-room  floor 
being  furnished,  and  this  is  in  face  of  increasing  charges ; the  prices  of  almost  every 
necessary  of  life  having  risen  firom  20  to  50  per  cent,  since  I have  been  here. 

The  terms  of  rent  are  of  course  much  enhanced  by  the  nature  of  our  lease§,  according 
to  which,  ministers  on  removal  on  service  are  to  be  relieved  from  further  liability,  on 
payment  of  six  months  in  advance.  It  would  be  extremely  advantageous  and  economical 
for  diplomatic  representatives,  if  houses  were  provided  permanently  for  the  different 
missions  by  purchase  or  by  lease,  as  circumstances  might  justify ; the  allowance  to  be  con- 
fined to  furniture,  as  they  would  thus  be  protected  from  extravagant  demands,  which  are 
often  made  on  plea  of  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  occupancy,  or  owing  to  advantage 
being  taken  of  any  temporaiy  scarcity  of  good  houses.  , , , 

The  Austrian  minister  has  been  f.»r  months  looking  for  a house,  and  the  only  one  now 
vacant  which  would  suit  him,  is  an  unfurnished  one,  not  in  a good  situation,  for  which 

18.000  francs  is  asked.  ^ , , . , , . . 

I have  ventured  to  notice  to  your  Lordship  the  subject  of  allowances,  as  a very  erro- 
neous impression  exists  as  to  the  adequacy  in  many  capitals  of  the  amount  wliich  actually 
comes  td^  hand  to  meet  the  hma  fide  expenses  of  a diplomatic  representative  who  may 
have  a family,  and  on  whom  trifling  modifications  of  the  existing  system  would  confer  very 
appreciable  benefit. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Howard  de  Walden  and  Seaford, 


BRAZIL. 


— No.  4.  — 

Mr.  Christie  to  Lord  J.  ^u«eZZ.— (Received  February  23.) 

My  Lord,  de  Janeiro,  24  January  1861. 

I PROCEED  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  constitution  and  working  of  tlie  Diplomatic 
Service,  in  obedience  to  your  Lordship’s  instruction  in  your  circular  Despatch  of  the  25th 
of  October  last. 

My  remarks  will  refer  to  two  heads  : 

1.  Organization  of  the  service. 

2.  Relations  of  Ministers  to  Consuls. 

1.  The  system  of  unpaid  attaches  is  a feature  of  the  service  which  strikes  every  one. 
All  question  of  hardship  to  the  individuals  is  disposed  of  on  considering  that  every  one 
enters  the  service  voluntarily,  knowing  its  conditions,  and  accepting  them  for  prospects  of 
honour  and  emolument.  ^ i ^ 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  emoluments  ot  the  higher  grades  ot  the  dipiomatie 
service  do  not  serve  for  making  fortunes,  or  even  supersede  generally  the  desirability  of 
other  income.  The  poor  pay  of  the  paid  attachd  will  not  in  many  foreign  capitals  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  a single  man,  mixing  as  the  attach^  should  do  in  society.  The 
salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation  will  not  maintain  a family,  pd  Ihe  large  allowances  of 
ministers  are  swallowed  up  by  representation  and  a necessarily  high  scale  of  expenses. 
The  unpaid  attaohd  system,  then,  is  a consistent  part  of  the  whole,  and  shuts  the  door  or 
entrance  ag.ainst  all  who  are  without  independent  income,  and  not  above  the  absolute 
necessity  of  money-making.  , • j 

The  diplomatic  services  of  all  the  chief  European  governments  are  aimilariy  organized, 
and  the  courtly  character  of  diplomatic  occupation  has  naturally  led  in  former  times  to  a 
general  employment  of  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  to  an  aristocratic  organization  ot 
the  service,  ft  is  difficult,  however,  to  defend  now-ardays  a system  which  tends  to  restrict 
the  diplomatic  services  to  the  wealthy,  and  which  depends  for  serious  and  laborious  work 
on  service,  not  only  unpaid,  but  even  given  at  considerable  expense. 

The  narrowing  of  the  choice  for  admisrion  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  weakening 
of  the  hold  on  servants  who  receive  no  present  payment,  are  two  objections  to  the  system 
of  unpaid  nttachfis ; and  a third  objection  is  that  a period  of  unpaid  service  gives  (?lmms, 
which  those  interested  will  call  rights,  to  the  future  advancement  in  the  hope  of  whnm  the 
unpaid  service  has  been  given  : so  that  a government  may  be  brought  to  Ae  alternahve  ot 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  its  higher  departments,  or  inflicting  hardship  and 
incurring  imputations  of  injustice.  It  has  been  the  practice,  not  frequently,  but  from  time 
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to  time  introduce  into  the  posts  of  minister  and  secretary  persons  who  Iiave  never  been  at- 
taches; and  such  appointments  have  naturally  excited  complaining  among  those  who,  after 
long  serving  the  public  gratuitously  and  for  meagre  pay,  see  their  chances  of  advancement 
diminished.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  a service  so  limited  in  numbers  as  the 
diplomatic,  it  must  always  be  desirable,  however  large  the  area  of  choice,  or  whatever  the 
conditions  of  examination  for  first  admission,  that  the  Government  should  have  the  power 
of  infusing  new  blood  into  it  in  its  more  responsible  posts,  and  of  selecting^  occasionally 
from  without  distinguished  men  of  special  aptitude  for  higher  embassies.  Eight  to  pro- 
motion and  to  exclusion  of  strangers  from  admission  to  the  service  at  higher  stages  is  not 
desirable ; neither,  therefore,  is  a system  of  unpaid  service,  which  ^ves  more  or  less 
plausibility  to  such  pretensions. 

One  regulation  appears  to  me  to  carry  out  with  extreme  rigour  the  unpaid  attache 
system.  If  I am  not  misinformed,  paid  attaches,  either  generally  or  when  proceeding  to 
distant  posts,  receive  a sum  of  monev  for  payment  of  ti-avelling  expenses.  Unpaid  attaches 
receive  nothing.  The  expense  of  the  journey  to  any  of  the  South  American  Missions  is 
considerable.  These  distant  posts,  witliout  reference  to  expense,  are  always  much  less 
desired  than  those  in  Europe ; and  tlie  difficulty  of  finding  even  paid  members  of  the  ser- 
vice eager  to  go  to  South  America  is  well  known  in  the  Foreign  Office.  It  would  appear 
to  me,  at  least,  desirable,  so  long  as  the  service  of  these  distant  missions  in  countries  all 
known  to  he  expensive  depends  on  unpaid  attaches,  to  dimmish  the  discoui-agements  by 
paying  their  journeys. 

In  a recent  circular  Despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office,  which  regulates  the  conditions  of 
leave  of  absence  for  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  occurs  the  following  passage,  which 
seems  to  admit  an  imperfect  right  over  the  unpaid  attach^  : “ I have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  anything  about  unpaid  attaches,  as  the  public  has  no  claim  on  them  such  as  it 
has  on  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  salaries.'*  I would  respect- 
fuEy  submit  that  it  is  desirable  either  that  a complete  right  to  the  unpaid  attaches’  services 
should  be  maintained,  on  the  ground  of  his  voluntarEy  accepting  the  conditions  of  the 
service,  or  that  aE  attaches  should  receive  payment. 

I would  suggest  for  consideration  whether  a plan  adopted  in  some  legations  of  having  a 
permanent  officer  not  belonging  to  the  regular  diplomatic  service,  and  variously  named 
clerk  or  keeper  of  the  archives,  or  registrar  or  translator,  might  not  be  extended  and 
consolidated.  There  is  no  legation  in  which  there  would  not  be  advantage  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer  of  the  class  of  clerk,  or  whal  is  called  in  the  French  service  “ chancelier,” 
who,  fixed  in  the  country,  or  not  Eable  to  frequent  changes  of  place  like  the  attaches, 
would  be  famUiar  not  only  with  the  language,  but  with  the  customs  of  the  place,  would  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  minor  officials,  and  capable  of  advising  a new  minister  in  matters 
requiring  local  knowledge,  and  of  settling  many  questions  which  only  require  for  settle- 
ment a good  understanding  with  poEce  or  other  authorities  ; would  keep  the  archives  in 
order  among  the  mutations  of  minister,  secretary,  and  attaches,  and  would  do  mucli  of  the 
work  usually  done  by  attaches.  There  is  hardly  a foreign,  capital  in  which  some  respect- 
able Englishman,  already  settied  there,  might  not  be  found  capable  of  filHng  such  a post,, 
and  willing  to  undertake  it  for  a reasonable  salary,  even  without  prospect  01  advancement. 
Hopes  of  advancement  might,  however,  be  furnished  by  occasional  promotions  to  consiEar 
appointments.  The  duties  of  such  officers  would,  of  course,  be  more  arduous,  and  require 
higher  intelligence  and  education  in  some  missions  than  in  others  ; where  a translator  is 
wanted,  the  clerk  might  also  be  translator,  as  is  the  case  in  the  BrazEian  mission.  There 
would  also  be  occasional  opportunities  of  promotion  of  such  an  officer  from  on©  mission  to 
another.  Should  the  payment  of  all  attacmes  he  thought  of,  tlie  number  of  attaches,  and 
the  expense  attending  such  a change,  might  be  diminished  by  the  organization  of  a class 
of  clerks. 

The  levying  of  fees  at  legations,  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  for  signatures 
of  passports  and  notarial  acts,  similar  to  those  authorised  to  be  levmd  at  consulates,  would 
in  many  legations  produce  a considerable  fund,  and  might  meet  much  of  any  increase  of 
expense.  I was  informed,  when  in  Switzerland,  that  the  fees  levied  in  the  French  Chan- 
cery at  Berne  met  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  French  legation  in  Switzerland. 
Here  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  passports  or  signatures,  which  cost  four  or  five  shillings 
in  the  consulates  of  Genoa  or  Marsedles,  should  be  given  for  nothing  at  Turin  or  Paris. 
K it  is  proper^  to  charge  the  pubhc  at  consulates,  the  Government  might  gain  by  similar 
taxes  in  legations. 

2.  There  is,  I believe,  no  doubt  of  the  subordination  of  the  consular  service  to  the 
several  ministers  accredited  to  foreign  governments.  I have  seen  isolated  Despatches 
firom  foreign  secretaries  in  which  the  mutual  relations  of  supervision  and  obedience  are 
most  clearly  explained.  Yet  it  is  not  an  uncommon  belief  among  consuls  that  not  only 
are  their  duties  distinct  from  those  of  ministers,  but  that  they  are  independent  of  the 
latter,  and  owe  obedience  only  to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  Of  the  prevalence  of 
such  an  opinion,  which  is  sometimes,  I have  no  doubt,  held  conscientiously,  all  ministers 
who  have  served  in  countries  where  there  are  consuls  must  be  more  or  less  aware.  This 
opinion,  which  leads  to  frequent  misunderstandings,  and  often  obstructs  the  pubEc  service, 
would  be  effectually  removed  by  inserting  in  the  volume  of  printed  consular  instructions 
a clear  exposition  of  the  relations  of  consuls  to  ministers,  such  as  already  exists  in  De- 
spatches archived  in  the  Foreign  Office.  The  want  of  s\ich  a statement  in  the  consular 
instructions  probably  helps  to  encourage  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  consuls. 

I would  further  suggest  that  a copy  of  the  consular  instructions  is  indispensable  for 
0.47.  u u 2 every 
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evevy  legation  in  a country  "wheYe  consuls  are  employed,  aud  that  every  additional 
consular  circular  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  volume  of  consular  instructions  should  be 
officially  communicated  to  each  legation.  The  additional  trouble  of  issuing  some  30  mote 
copies  of  the  consular  circulai’s  for  the  information  of  ministers  -will  not  probably  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  taken  into  account. 

Your  Lordship)  has  lately  instructed  Her  Ma,jesty’s  consuls  in  Brazil  to  send  all  De- 
spatches containing  anything  of  political  or  other  interest,  either  under  dying-seal  or  in 
copy  to  Her  Majesty’s  legation,  and  to  abstain  from  correspondence  wim  the  local 
authorities,  except  on  matters  of  ordinary  consular  duty,  witliout  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  legation;  aud  I believe  that  similar  instructions  have  lately  been  given  in  other 
countries.  As  these  instructions  Avere  not  sought  or  suggested  by  me,  I may  commend 
them  without  reserve.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  minister  at  the  capitsu  should  be 
able  to  contiol  at  tbe  commencement  questions  which,  when  they  become  complicated, 
may  be  referred  to  him  for  settlement,  and  involve  him  in  disagreeable  controversy ; and 
that  he  should  ha^'^e  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which 
he  serves  to  be  derived  from  consular  reports,  and  of  aiding  Her  Majesty’s  Government^ 
where  he  can  do  so,  in  reference  to  the  correspondence  of  consuls; 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  W.  B.  Christie. 


— No.  5.  — 

Mr.  Christie  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  23  February.) 

My  Lord,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  24  January  1861. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship’s  circular  despatch  of  tlie  2oth  October  last,  I 
applied  to  Senhor  Sinimbri  in  a note,  of  which  I enclose  a copy,  for  information  about 
the  Brazilian  diplomatic  service,  and  he  has  most  obligingly  furnished  me,  with  much 
promptitude,  with  a report,  of  which  I enclose  a translation.  I also  enclose  various  docu- 
ments sent  me  with  the  report-. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  W.  D.  Christie. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  5. 

Mr.  Christie  to  Senhor  Sinimbri. 

M.  le  Ministre,  Petropolis,  10  December  1860. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  anxious  to  obtain  information  from  other  Govern- 
ments as  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  their  several  diplomatic  services,  with  a view 
•to  the  improvement  of  our  own,  and  I am  insti-ucted . to  say  to  jour  Excellency  that  any 
infonnation  which  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  furnisli  ou  me  diplomatic  service  of  Brazil 
will  be  gratefully  received. 

The  points  on  wliich  information  is  chiefly  desired  are  tlie  following  : 

The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service;  tlie 
class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally  selected ; tlie  examination,  if  any, 
which  they  undergo  as  a test  of  fitness;  the  allowances  paid  on  tlie  first  entrance  into 
the  service : the  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion  takes 
place  ; the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chanceries ; the  relation, 
in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of  the  mission  ; the  control  that 
such  chief  can  exercise  over  them  ; the  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  mainte- 
nance enjoyed  by  the  junior  members  of  missions ; the-  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the 
chief  and  several  members,  whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house- 
rent,  or  allowance  for  keeping  up  the  house,  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  Sic. ; the 
nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each  mission ; the 
system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whetlier  absence  on  leave  entails 
any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance ; and  tlie  allowances  and  obligations  of 
persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the  absence  of  ministers  ; tbe  relation  between 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  services ; the  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services ; tlie  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  every  grade ; tlie  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services ; 
the  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during  the  temporary 
or  permanent  cessation  of  duty ; and  lastly,  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic 
servants  and  the  Foreign  Department  as  regards  interchange  of  employment. 

I have  to  add,  that  I should  be  glad  if  your  Excellency  could  put  me  in  possession  of 
any  communication  with  which  you  may  favour  me  in  time  for  the  January  packet,  or,  at 
latest,  that  of  February. 

I avail,  &o. 

(signed)  JV.  D.  Christie. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  5. 

Senlior  Sinimhn  to  Mi%  Chnstie. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rio  cle  Janeiro, 
(Translation.)  2 January  1861. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE  receipt  of  the  note  which  was  addressed  to  me  on  the  10th  of  last 
month  by  Mr.  William  Dougal  Christie,  &c.,  expressing  the  wish  of  his  Oovernment  to 
•obtain  infoimation  respecting  the  organization  and  rules  of  the  diplomatic  service  in 
other  countries,  and  soliciting  such  infomiation  as  I can  furnish  conccraing  the  Brazilian 
diplomatic  body. 

The  following  ai-e  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Christie  chiefly  wishes  to  be  informed : 

1st  The  conditions  of  entrance  into  diplomatic  service,  and  under  this  head,  the 
clas8_  of  society  from  which  candidates  are  generally  taken,  and  the  qualifications 
requhed  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  service  through  an  examination,  if  they  undergo 
one. 

2d.  The  pecuniary  advantages  given  in  different  diplomatic  employments. 

3d.  The  incomes  of  the  chiefs  and  otlrer  members  of  legation,  including  fixed 
salaries,  fees,  gratuities,  and  allowances  for  house-rent,  on  whose  account  certain 
expenses  are  made,  for  instance,  siibscriptions  to  newspapers,  &c. ; the  allowance  to 
each  mission  under  the  title  of  exti'aordinary  expenses,  and  the  nature  of  these. 

4th.  Tlie  advantages  received  and  the  obligations  incuiTed  by  those  who  remain  in 
charge  of  any  mission,  in  the  absence  of  the  chief. 

5th.  The  contributions  exacted  from  each  member  of  a diplomatic  mission. 

6th.  The  rules  as  to  promotion. 

7th.  What  rules  are  observed  in  granting  leave  of  absence,  and  if  any  deduction  is 
made  from  salaries  during  the  absence. 

8th.  !The  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  whether  for  a time  or  perma- 
nently, on  retirement  from  active  service. 

9th.  The  relations  in  which  the  subordinate  members  of  missions  stand  to  their 
chiefs ; the  control  which  the  latter  exercise  over  them ; the  special  advantages 
enjoyed  by  attaches  in  respect  to  board  and  lodging.  * 

lOtL  The  rules  as  to  precedence  among  tliese  officers  of  every  grade  ; the  transfer 
from  one  service  to  the  other. 

11th.  The  position ^of  diplomatic  servants  in  relation  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  vice  versa,  as  regards  transfer  from  one  service  to  the  other. 

The  Bi-azilian  diplomatic  service  was  regulated  by  a decree  of  the  15th  of  Iilay  1834, 
but  as  that  decree  did  not  effect  a true  diplomatic  organization,  a law.  No.  614,  of  the 
22d  of  August  1851,  was  passed  by  the  General  Legislative  Assembly  j and  in  virtue  of 
this  law,  the  Decrees  Nos.  940,  941,  and  954  of  the  20th  of  March  and  6th  of  April  1852, 
were  issued  for  its  due  execution. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  diplomatic  regulation  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  Foreign  Office  (Decrees  No.  135,  of  the  26th  of  February  1842,  and 
No.  2358,  of  the  19th  of  February  18591 

I tiansmit  these  documents  to  Mr.  Christie,  and  will  make  suitable  use  of  them  in 
replymg  to  each  of  the  foregoing  queries,  adding  the  provisions  adopted  and  sanctioned  in 
practice,  or  established  by  the  mere  Act  of  the  Government  for  the  regulation  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service : — 

1st.  Recognising  the  advantage  of  admitting  into  the  diplomatic  career  only  persons 
possessed  of  such  general  knowledge  as  would  fit  them,  with  practical  experience,  tact, 
and  ability  acquired  in  the  management  of  affairs,  for  duly  defeudingjffie  honour  and 
interests  tif  the  country,  the  organization  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Empire  is  com- 
menced by  the  appointment  of  persons  who,  by  special  studies,  have  sufficient  qualifi- 
cations of  aptitude  for  entering  on  so  brilliant  and  important  a career. 

No  one  can  enter  the  career  except  as  an  attache  (ikrticle  1 of  the  Decree  No.  940  of 
the  20th  of  March  1852).  An  examination  is  not  in  all  cases  required  for  admission. 

Bachelors  who  have  studied  in  the  courses  of  law  of  the  Empire,  and  graduates  in  similar 
• courses  of  foreign  academies,  are  exempt  from  examination. 

The  preparations  and  subjects  to  which  these  studies  refer  embi-ace  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  future  acquirement  of  the  reqiiired  diplomatic  ability. 

This  class  of  society  has  the  preference  for  entering  the  diplomatic  career,  when  they 
"have  proved  themselves  versed  in  foreign  languages,  over  all  who  are  not  similar  graduates. 

Those  of  any  otlier  class  of  society  may  he  considered  fit  for  exercising  diplomatic  func- 
tions, after  passing  examination  before  a oommisaion  of  three  professional  members  of 
liigh  rank  as  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  presided  over  by  the  Minister  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

^•47'  u u 3 This 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  Tliis  examination  comprises  the  foUowing  subjects  : 

1.  Knowledge  of  modem  languages,  particularly  of  Englisli  and  French ; the  can- 
didates ought  to  translate,  write,  and  speak  the  latter. 

2.  General  history  and  political  geography,  national  history,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  ti-eaties  made  between  Braiiil  and  foreign  powers. 

3.  The  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  of  the  national  public  law,  and  the 
public  law  of  the  principal  foreign  nations. 

4.  The  ceneral  principles  of  political  economy  and  the  commercial  system  of  the 
principal  States,  and  the  production,  industry,  imports,  and  exports  of  Brazil. 

5.  The  part  of  civil  law  relating  to  persons,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  ques- 
tions of  succession. 

6.  Diplomatic  style,  preparation  of  despatches,  notes,  reports,  &c.  (Article  3 of  the 
same  Decree,  and  instructions  of  the  same  date.) 

These  are  the  same  qualifications  as  are  required  in  Belgium  by  a Decree  of  the  15th  of 

October  1841,  for  obtaining  the  post  of  secretary  of  legation.  ^ • 

As  an  exception  from  the  rule  the  Director  General  and  the  oftcials  ol  the  ^ oreiga 
Office  may  be  appointed  to  diplomatic  situations  without  apprenticeship  or  those  conditions. 

The  clerks  wno  do  not  possess  the  qualificationb  of  the  2d  Article  can  become  attaches 
of  le<Tations,  if  they  liave  effectively  served  during  three  years,  observing  the  provision  of 
the  4th  Ai-ticle  of  the  Decree  No.  135  of  the  26th  of  February  1842. 

This  exception  is  grounded  on  a natural  and  legitimate  presumption  of  fitness. 

2d.  The  pecuniary  advantages  given  in  the  different  diplomatic  employments  are 
received  under  the  title  of  allowance  in  aid  of  travelling  expenses,  aud  expenses  of 
first  establishments. 

When  a public  servant  is  named  to  any  mission,  he  is  allowed  the  half  of  one  year’s 

^^Incases  of  removal  from  one  legation  to  another  he  is  allowed  the  quarter  or  the  half, 
according  to  the  distance,  and  the  probable  expenses  of  the  voyage._  _ 

This  allowance  mav  be  increased  in  cases  of  removal  from  legations  in  America,  at  the 
will  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  good  reasons.  j 

This  favour  is  never  granted  except  after  deliberation  in  tbe  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
with  the  approval  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  in  whose  presence  the_  extiaordin^y  cir- 
cumstancei  personal  and  special,  of  the  applicant,  are  carefully  ^d  equitably  considepd. 
The  above  provisions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  chiefs  of  missions,  and  the  secretanes 

and  attaches.  . 

To  those  named  on  special  missions  to  different  countries,  as  many  allowances  are  m^e 
as  may  be  the  necessary  number  of  voyages  from  one  to  another  country  on  leaving  t^t 
where  tbe  mission  has  termmated.  (Article  6 of  the  law  of  the  22d  August  1851 ; articles 
22  and  34  of  the  Regulation  of  the  20th  March  1852.) 

3d.  The  annual  salaries  of  the  chiefs  of  missions,  secretaries,  and  Acting  attaches, 
are  divided  into  fixed  salary,  aud  a sum  assigned  by  a decree  to  the  chieft  of  missions 
for  the  expenses  of  representation,  and  to  the  other  officers  under  the  title  oi  gratuity. 


sterling):  the  charges  d’affaires  of  $ 2,000.000  (225 sterling);  the  secreter 
tion  of  S 1,200.00©  (135 Z.  sterling);  the  attaches  of  $800,000  (90  Z.  sterling). 

These  sums  were  assigned  by  law  as  a basis  for  calculating  the  pensions  ( aposen^ 
dorias”)  and  salaries  of  the  different  diplomatic  servants  when  they  &re  en  di^ombiitte. 
(Article  5 of  tlie  law  of  the  22d  of  August,  and  20th  and  21st  of  the  respective  Regulation). 
Since  then  the  scale  has  been  raised  for  the  pensions  of  various  public  omcers  ot  the 

smallness  of  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  fox  the  objects  spewed  has 
already  been  aclcnowledged  by  different  administrations,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  other 
officers,  particularly  since  the  reform  of  the  Foreign  Office,  whose  functionaries  are  more 
liberally  paid,  but  also  to  the  circumstances  of  increasing  dearness  in  all  the  means  oi  suD- 
sistence  in  the  country.  . r.  3 t_  xi.  r\ 

The  allowances  under  the  head  of  representation  aud  gratuity  were  fixed  by  the  ^ecree 
No.  954  of  the  6th  of  April  1852,  being  advanced  quarterly,  in 

virion  in  the  second  part  of  the  6th  Article  of  the  Diplomatic  Law,  and  ot  the  20th,  2ist, 
and  28th  Articles  of  the  Regulation  issued  for  its  execution,  _ . r xi, 

By  various  other  acts  of  the  Government,  according  to  new  requirements  ot  the  public 
service,  that  decree  has  undergone,  from  time  to  time,  the  many  modifications  ot  the  tab  e 
which  I submit  for  Mr.  Christie’s  consideration. 

This  table  shows  the  advantages  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  bo  y, 
and  there  are  added  the  amounts  likewise  ordered  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance  to  the 
legations  of  chancery  expenses,  in  consideration  of  the  necessities  of  the  serviw. 

The  diplomatic  salaries  are  due  and  assigned  from  the  day  on  which  the  officer  departs 
for  his  destination;  the  chief  of  the  mission,  as  regards  chancery  expenses, 
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a right  to  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  period  in  which  he  is  in.  execution  of  his  duties.  Appendix,  No. 
(Article  24  of  the  Regulation  of  the  20th  Mai'cli  1852).  — 

The  chancery  expenses  include  all  the  ordinary  ones  of  printed  papers,  subscription  to 
newspapers,  books,  postage,  &c. 

The  minister  in  London,  alone,  has  a small  annual  sum  allowed  to  him  for  house-rent, 
to  the  amount  of  ^ 3,277.777,  or  368  1.  15  s.  sterling,  at  the  exchange  of  2 s.  3 //.  to  the 
mOreis. 

The  Imperial  legations  receive  no  emoluments  for  their  acta  by  virtue  of  orders  of  the 
Govei-nment,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  16th  Article  Eefulation  of  the  15th  of 
May  1834. 

Besides  those  sums,  which  are  fixed  hy  decree  or  orders  of  the  Government,  there  are 
occasionally  extraordinary  expenses  of  a transitory  character  which  the  Government,  for 
the^good  of  the  public  seiwice,  allows  to  the  Imperial  legations  in  countries  where  under 
their  responsibility  they  arise,  with  a previous  deliberation  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  approval  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

Tiiese  expenses  must,  by  nile,  be  previously  authorized,  and,  in  the  absence  of  previous 
autlrorizatioD,  they  must  be  duly  justified  by  their  urgency  and  indispensable  necessity. 

Those  expenses  cannot  be  classified,  because  they  vary  according  to  circumstances; 
some  of  tliem,  besides,  are  of  a secret  nature  for  good  services  entrusted  to  the  legations : 
among  them  are  comprised  tliose  of  which  the  Articles  36,  67,  93  (sections  2,  3),  and  95, 
of  the  said  Regulation  of  1834  treat. 

4th.  The  advantages  derived  by  the  functionaries  who  remain  in  charge  of  any  mission 
in  the  absence  of  the  chief)  are  those  of  their  own  post  in  the  career,  and  an  additional 
gratuity  with  reference  to  their  position,  increase  of  work,  dearness  of  the  place,  and  in 
order  also  that  they  may  cover  some  increase  of  expenses  arising  from  the  representation 
provisionally  devolved  upon  them. 

The  25th  Article  of  the  Regulations  of  1852  fixes  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  tbim 
gratuity,  when  the  mission  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  secretary,  or,  in  his  absence,  in 
that  of  liio  attache,  or,  in  his  absence,  in  that  of  the  consul  general. 

This  maximum  and  minimum  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substitution,  and  as 
the  officer  replaced  is  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  a resident 
minister,  or  a charge  d’affaires. 

The  obligations  of  these  provisional  chiefs  have  reference,  in  these  cases,  to  the  country 
which  they  represent,  or  to  the  Government  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

In  regard  to  these,  they  exercise  the  functions  permitted  by  their  position,  the  nature 
of  their  representation,  or  that  of  their  credentials. 

In  regard  to  their  own  country,  they  perform  the  duties  dictated  by  their  instructions, 
whether  provisionally  given  by  the  chief  for  whom  they  act,  or  emanating  direct  from 
their  Government,  and  in  the  absence  of  either,  they  are  hound  by  all  the  general  obliga- 
tions, which  are  not  merely  confidential,  prescribed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Imperial  legations 
hy  the  Regulations  of  1834. 

5th.  The  appointments  of  diplomatic  agents  are  subject  to  two  soi'ts  of  contribution ; a 
stamp  in  proportion  to  tlieir  income,  and  a chancery  tax. 

The  first  tax  is  of  1 percent,  upon  the  total  amount  of  their  income  for  one  year,  derived 
•from  fixed  salarj',  repreBentation,  or  gratuity,  paid  once  for  all.  (Law  No.  317  of  the  21st 
October  1843,  and  Regulation  of  the  10th  July  1850.) 

The  law  of  the  budget  for  the  future  financial  year  of  1861-62,  authorised  the  Govern- 
ment to  alter  tiie  table  of  the  stamp  duty  in.  tliis  part  until  the  end  of  the  civil  year  1860, 
and  to  double  it. 

By  virtue  of  that  authorisation,  the  same  Government  issued  the  Regulation  No.  2,713 
'of  the  26th  of  December. 

The  second  tax  is  of  5 per  cent.,  also  upon  the  whole  of  the  income  of  one  year,  which 
may  he  paid  at  once,  or  quarterly.  (Law  of  the  20th  of  October  1838,  with  the  alterations 
'made  by  that  of  the  30th  November  1841,  Article  24,  and  annexed  Table.) 

There  is  no  other  contribution  during  the  period  of  a diplomatic  mission,  excepting 
^ when  there  is  an  increase  of  income,  when  the  increase  is  subject  to  the  same  tii  Y^a 

It  is  the  same  on  new  appointments,  which  bring  greater  advantages  to  the  officers ; 
only  the  increase  or  difference  is  subject  to  this  public  charge. 

The  income  of  the  public  functionary  is  not  subject  \o  any  deduction,  for  his  future 
benefit  on  the  cessation  of  lus  services;  or  for  the  benefit  of  bis  family,  as  is  the  case  in 
. other  countries. 

6th.  The  promotion  of  diplomatic  officers  is  regulated  by  the  4th  Article  of  the  Decree 
No.  940  of  the  20th  March  1852. 

The  secretaries  of  legation  must  he  chosen  among  the  first  class  attaches  who  have 
served  for  two  years  ; the  charges  d’affaires  from  among  the  secretaries;  and  the  envoys 
extraordinary  from  among  the  charges  d’affaires  and  resident  ministers. 

In  these  promotions,  those  functionai'ies  are  preferred  who  have  served  in  the  missions 
in  America. 

The  having  filled  the  situation  of  secretary  or  attache  to  the  Imperial  Legation  in 
London  is  likewise  a cause  of  preference  in  the  promotion  of  officers. 

Seniority  only  gives  a right  to  promotion  in  case  of  equal  merit  and  services. 

7th.  Leaves  of  absence  to  officers  holding  appointments  are  granted  witii  the  fixed 
o-j7.  U tr  4 salary. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  salary,  anil  the  pajnnent  ceases  of  the  allowances  made  under  the  head  of  representation 
and  gratuity. 

The  Goveimment  may,  notwithstanding,  when  there  maybe  good  reason,  grant  such 
leaves  of  absence  with  'half  such  allowances,  but  never  more.  (Article  37  of  the  Decree 
No.  940  of  the  20th  March  1852.) 

The  discretion  authorised  by  this  article  has  generally  been  used,  from  a natural  deference 
of  the  Imperial  Government  for  their  functionaries  when  there  is  no  special  reason  for  not 
being  generous. 

The  chiefs  of  missions  must  inform  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  date  of  the  commencement 
and  termination  of  leave  of  absence,  and  they  are  to  do  the  same  as  regards  their 
subordinates. 

Tbe  term  of  leave  of  absence  interrupts  tbe  service  for  the  advantages  assured  by  the 
diplomatic  law  and  regulation  issued  for  its  execution,  except  when,  in  consideration  of 
particular  reasons,  the  Government  in  granting  leai'e  should  order  the  contrary. 

When  the  leave  is  gi-anted  by  the  Government,  or  is  tal:en  for  the  good  of  the  service 
under  the  responsibility  of  tbe  diplomatic  servant,  be  considers  bimself  under  tbe  orders 
of  the  Government,  which,  according  to  circumstances  or  public  convenience,  allows  him 
the  whole  of  his  income,  or  reduces  it,  with  due  regard  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  those 
en  disfonihilitL 

8tb.  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  diplomatie  body  when  they  ai-e  not 
in  active  sendee  arc  when  they  are  en  disponibilite,  or  when  they  have  acquired  a light  to 
a pension,  and  this  is  granted  to  them. 

If  when  ordered  to  retire  to  this  Court,  or  their  mission  having  ceased,  they  are  admitted 
into  the  sendee  of  some  department,  or  to  fill  some  administrative  situation,  tliey  receive 
two-tbirds  of  their  salary. 

If  tbe  service  is  in  tbe  Foreign  Office,  tliey  may  receive,  besides  that  salary,  a gratuity 
which  depends  upon  tbe  importance  of  the  work  assigned  them. 

If  they,  are  not  called  to  any  of  those  services,  tliey  are  considered  in  active  disponibilite,. 
and  they  only  receive  one-half  of  the  salary. 

Those  who  have  passed  five  years  en  disponibilite  without  being  employed  in  any  public 
service,  cease  to  belong  to  tbe  diplomatic  body,  and  therefore  lose  the  right  to  any  salary,, 
except  they  should  have  a right  to  a pension. 

The  retirement  is  only  granted  with  full  pay  when  tbe  officer  has  effectively  served 
during  30  years,  comprising  the  term  of  active  disponibilite,  and  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  the  first  appointment  to  any  diplomatic  situation. 

Those  who  cannot  allege  in  their  favour  these  30  years,  have  only  the  right  to  the  salary 
corresponding  to  tbe  time  of  service,  provided  they  have  been  effectively  employed  during 
the  term  of  15  years. 

The  salary  upon  retirement  is  that  from  the  last  post,  if  he  should  have  served  in  it  for- 
thi’ee  yearn ; if  not,  it  will  be  from  the  next  inferior  post. 

The  disponibilite  and  retirement  only  avail  for  tlie  chiefs  and  secretaries  of  legation 
employed  m ordinai’y  missions. 

Tiie  provisions  which  regulate  this  matter  are  those  of  Articles  7,  8,  and  9 of  tlie 
diplomatic  law,  and  Articles  14,  15,  16,  18,  and  19,  of  the  Regulation  issued  for  its 
execution. 

The  way  of  reckoning  the  time  is  regulated  by  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  said  Regu- 
lation. 

9th.  The  relations  between  the  chief  of  a mission  and  those  employed  in  it  are  those- 
which  commonly  exist  between  a superior  and  his  subordinates. 

It  is  his  business  to  exercise  tbe  greatest  vigilance  as  regards  the  chancery  ^of  the 
legation,  and  all  the  officers  subject  to  him,  on  whose  capacity  and  usefulness  it  is  his  duty 
annually  to  report  to  the  Imperial  Government.  (1st  Title,  (Chapters  VIIL,  of  the  Rules 
of  the  15th  May  1834.) 

The  obligations  of  the  secretaries  and  attaches  are  marked  in  the  2d  Title,  Chapters  I» 
and  II.  of  tlie  same  Rules. 

Neither  the  diplomatic  law  nor  tbe  regulations  issued  for  its  execution  imposes  on  the 
chiefs  of  missions  tbs  obligation  of  providing  boai'd  and  lodging  to  any  diploma-tic  officer, 
■not  even  to  attaobiis  of  the  second  class,  or  apprentices,  who  were  permitted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  body,  and  to  wbom  no  salary  was  assigned,  nor- 
ri^ts  given. 

lOtb.  Tbe  consular  servants  are  made  subject  to  the  legations  for  the  purpose  of  giving- 
tiiem  all  the  informatiou  which  they  may  ciill  for. 

In  matters  which  relate  to  political  interests,  they  should  always  consult  tlie  diplomatic- 
minister,  if  there  is  one  in  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  circumstances  permit  it. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  consular  attributions,  they  are  independent  of  the  action  of  the- 
chiefs  of  missions,  who  are,  however,  bound  to  inspect  their  proceedings,  solely  fijr  the 
purpose  of  reminding  them  of  their  duty  if  they  should  be  remiss. 

The  other  consular  officers  are  subject  to  the  consul ; from  him,  as  the  common  centre, 
emanate  the  necessary  measures  and  instructions  for  the  good  of  the  consular  service,  and 
with  him  alone  the  vice-consuls  con-espond,  except  in  very  special  and  extraordinary 
coses,  all  of  which  are  seen  in  tlie  3d  Title,  Chapter  V.  of  the  Regulation  of  1834,  and 
• in  Title  I.,  Chapter  III,  of  the  Consular  Regulation  of  the  11th  Jime  1847,  which  accom- 

panies the  documents  sent  to  Mr.  Christie. 
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The  iiro-visions  which,  regulate  precedence  among  all  these  officers  are  those  generally  Appendix,  No.  iV 
observed,  and  are  derived  from  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  respective  positions.  

The  diplomatic  service  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  consular  servdce ; those  who  ai-e 
destined  for  that  service  have  to  fulfil  certain  conditions  such  as  are  not  yet  decreed  for 
those  who  are  destined  to  the  consular  service. 

Notliiug  Iras  been  enacted  in  the  regulations  of  the  empire  which  exceptionally  deter- 
mines the  change  from  one  service  to  another. 

lldi.  The  position  of  the  diplomatic  officer,  when  called  to  the  service  of  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affaire,  and  of  the  members  of  this  office  when  taken  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  is° regulated  by  Ai-ticle  7 of  the  Diplomatic  Law,  by  Articles  7,  8,  and  47  of  tire 
Eegulation  fix  its  execution,  and  by  the  64th  of  the  Decree  of  the  19th  of  February  1859. 

They  are  functions  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  several  fimctionaries  share  common 
advantages,  with  the  difference  that  the  diplomatic  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office  do  not 
leave  th“e  profession  which  they  have  embraced  as  Ion"  as  they  please  to  retain  it,  while 
tliose  of  the  Foreign  Office  passing  to  some  ordinary  diplomatic  mission  lose  tlreir  place 
in  this  depaiiment. 

I refer  to  the  ordinary  missions  because  for  special  and  extraordinaiy  missions  the 
Imperial  Government  has  the  greatest  liberty  to  select  for  ffiis  service  persons  from  any 
class  of  society  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications  and  ability  to  fulfil  satisfactorily  such 
important  duties,  whilst  observing  the  provisions  of  the  6tli  Article  of  the  Decree  of  the 
20th  March  1852,  No.  940. 

Confining  myself  to  replying  to  the  questions  as  put  by  Mr.  Christie, _ I have  to  observe 
that  various  other  provisions,  not  comprised  in  the  replies  to  these  questions,  complete  the 
organization,  of  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  service.  These  provisions  Mr.  Christie  will  find 
in  the  documents  sent  to  him  for  better  compliance  with  the  wish  he  has  expressed  in  the 
name  of  his  Government. 


I avail,  &e. 

(signed)  Joao  Lins  Vieira  Cansancao  de  Sinimbri. 


Enclosure  3 in  No.  5. 

STATEMENT  of  the  Salaries  received  by  the  Brazilian  Diplomatic  Establishment, 


Envoys  Extraor- 
dinary and  Mi- 
nisters Pleni- 
potentiary. 


Mioiaters  Eesident 


Countries  in  vrhich  the 
Empire 

maintains  Legations. 


United  States  of  America 
Aiv^otia®  Confederation  - 
Peru  - - - - 

Great  Britain 
Fi-ance  - - - - 

Portugal  - - - 

Prussiln,  Hanee  Towns. 
Hanover,  MceWonburg- 
Sohwerln  and  Strelita, 
and  Oldenburg. 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uin- 
Ruay. 

Pnresuay  - - - 

Bolivia  - - . - 

Austria  - - - - 

Russia  - - - - 

Cliili  . - - - 

Vonetuein,  Raw  Granada, 
and  Equator. 

Two  Sicilies  - - - 

Sardinia  - - - 

Spain  - - - - 

Belgium  - 

Holland  - . - 

Bavai'ia,  Wurtemburg, 
Baden,  Ghrand  Dncal 
Hossa,  Electoral  Hcaso, 
nnd  Switzerland. 
Sweden  and  Denmark 


Salaries  fixed 
by  Law. 

Expenses  of 
Hepresenta- 

determined 
by  Decree 
of  tile 
Impei'ial 
Government. 

Payments 
made  by 
Decree  of  the 
Imperial 
Govemtnent. 

Additional 
Paymonta 
grant cd 
by  the 
Imperial 
Government. 

assigned  to 
Expenses 
of 

Office. 

TOTAl. 

3,200« 

000 

10,8004 

000 

- 

- - - 

II 

000 

000 

20,5004 

20,500 

000 

000 

500 

20,600 

OOO 

000 

. 

2,6004  6CG 

31,660 

7,000^^  000 

2,500  000 

1,000 

21,000 

000 

3,200 

000 

12,000 

000 

■ 

■ 

- 

500 

000 

10,300 

000 

2,4(J0 

000 

12,000 

000 

. 

. 

500 

OCO 

15,500 

000 

. 

- 

SOO 

000 

15.500 

ooo 

12,000 

000 

_ 

ooo 

2,400 

000 

10,100 

000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13,500 

_ 

. 

500 

000 

10,500 

ooo 

2,000 

000 

12,000 

ooo 

- 

- 

- 

500 

ooo 

14,500 

ooo 

000 

. 

. . 

500 

ooo 

10,500 

ooo 

1,000  000 

8,000 

ooo 

- - - 

10,500 

ooo 

10,500 

8,000 

10,500 

ooo 

10,500 

2'000 

ooo 

8,000 

ooo 

■ 

■ 

500 

ooo 

10,500 

ooo 

2,000 

000 

8,000 

ooo 

- 

- 

- 

- - - 

500 

ooo 

10,500 

ooo 
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APPENDIX  TO  XEPORT  FROM  THE 


Statement  of  tlie  Salaries  received  by  the  Brazilian  Diplomatic  Establishment — contmued. 


Cotegorias- 

Countries  in  wliich  the 
Empire 

maintains  Legations. 

Salaries  fixed 
by  Law. 

i 

Expenses  of 
Representa- 

determined 
by  Decree 
of  the 
Imperial 
Government. 

Payments 
made  by 
Decree  of  the 
Imperial 
Goveinment. 

Additional 

Payments 

granted 

Imperial 

Government. 

assigned  to 
Expenses 
of 

Office. 

Total. 

ObservaUons. 

Fnited  States  of  America 

l,300i  000  1 

3.8005  000 

. 1,000^000 

5,000i  OOO 

Argentine  Confederation  - 

],200  ono 

4,000^  000 

Attaches  of  t3ie 

Pern  - - - - 

Oriental  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay. 

Bolivia  - - - 

Great  Britain . 

France  - 

Portugal  - - - 

Prussia,  &c.  See. 

Russia  - - - - 

United  States  of  America 

1,300  000 
1,300  000 

1,300  000 
1,300  000 

1.300  000 

1.300  000 
1,200  000 

1.300  000 
1,500  000 

800  000 

2,800  000 

3,800  OOO 

3.800  000 

8.800  OOO 

3.800  000 
3,800  000 
3,800  000 

2.300  OOO 

3.300  OOO 

1.000  OOO 

1.000  000 
1,000  000 
1,000  000 

: : ; 

1 4,000  000 

4.000  000 

4.000  000 

6.000  000 
6,000  000 

4.000  000 

6.000  000 
5,000  OOO 

5.000  000 

8.000  000 

There  is  one  At- 

First  Class. 

Oriental  Bepublic  of  Uru- 

800  OOO 

. . . 

2,200  OOO 

. . . 

. - . 

3,000  000 

tacliA 

Ditto. 

Paraguay  - . - 

800  000 

2,700  000 

. - . 

- . . 

3,500  000 

There  is  one  At- 

Venezuela,  &o. 

800  000 

2,300  000 

1,000  000 

4,000  000 

tuch6  acting  as 
Secretary. 

Great  Britain 

800  000 

2,200  000 

3,000  000 

Franca  - 

800  000 

. 

2,200  000 

8,000  OOO 

Attaches. 

Portugal  - . - 

800  000 

. 

2,300  000 

- 

3,000  000 

AtUclids. 

Prussia,  See.  - 

800  000 

3,000  OOO 

Austria  - - - - 

800  000 

2,200  OOO 

3,000  000 

Russia  - 

800  000 

. 

2,200  000 

. . . 

3.000  000 

tachb. 

Two  Sicilies  - 

800  000 

2,200  000 

3,000  000 

Rome  - 

800  000 

2,200  000 

.3,000  000 

Ba\-aria  - 

800  000 

2,200  000 

3,000  000 

Ditto. 

N.B. — TIuse  paymonta  are  made  at  the  escbange  of  37  d.  per  milreis. 

Ministry  of  State  for  Fureisrn  A&irs,  Aocoantant’s  Department, 

17  December  1860 . 


DENMARK. 


— No.  6.  — 

Mr.  Paget  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  2 January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  ^ ^ Copenhagen,  28  December  I860. 

On  the  recemt  of  your  Lordship’s  circular  of  the  25th  October,  Mr.  Manley  addressed 
a letter  to  M.  Hall,  requesting  his  Excellency  to  be  good  enough  to  furnish  him,  for  the 
use  of  Her^  Majesty’s  (xoveimment,  with  information  on  the  points  mentioned  in  that  Des- 
patch relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Denmark. 

I tmst  I may  receive  the  Danish  minister’s  answer  to  this  application  in  time  to  for- 
ward it  by  the  present  opportunity ; but  as  your  Lordship  expresses  a wish  to  receive  the 
reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  agents  abroad  on  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Crown 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  I will  not  defer  any  longer  submitting  to  your  Lordship  such 
observations  as  occur  to  me  upou  this  subject. 

The  part  of  the  service  to  wliieh  I would  beg  leave  first  to  refer  is,  the  employment  of 
unpaid  attaches,  a system  winch  I think  open  to  objection.  I would  guard  myself,  how- 
ever, from  being  understood  to  reflect  unfavourably  on  the  gentlemen  who  now  hold  those 
appointments.  On  the  contrary,  I am  boimd  to  state  that,  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
enables  me  to  speak,  I believe  them  to  be  generally  zealous  and  diligent  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  wliich  devolve  upon  them.  But  the  fact  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  in  a service  does  not,  I humbly  venture  to  submit,  con- 
stitute a proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  appointed ; and  I 
believe  that  the  public  service  would  in  the  end  benefit  by  the  system  of  unpaid  agents 
being  done  away  with.  Setting  aside  the  fact  tliat  according  to  that  system  a sort  of  pro- 
perty 
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petty  qualification  is  entailed  upon  persons  entering  the  diploroatio  profession,  whereby  ^^nendix  No  i 

many  who  are  otherwise  eminently  fitted  for  it  are  excluded,  it  appears  hardly  reasonable  1 

or  just  to  expect  from  those  who  ai'e  in  the  receipt  of  no  remuneration  the  same  amount  of 
application  and  work  as  from  salaried  officers.  If  their  work  ia  worth  having,  it  is  surely 
worth  paying  for.  It  is,  ia  my  opinion,  no  answer  to  tins  to  say  that  in  some  other  pro- 
fessions, the  law,  for  instance,  men  have  to  work  for  many  years  without  emolument ; 
because,  in  tire  case  of  the  lawyer,  his  advancement  depends,  for  the  most  part,  on  his  own 
individual  exertion,  whereas  that  of  the  unpaid  attache  is  regulated  by  causes  over  which 
he  hM  no  control. 

Prom  the  fact  of  the  first  appointments  entailing  no  outlay  upon  the  public,  the  tendency 
of  the  present  system  is,  I should  say,  to  overcrowd  the  junior  branch  of  the  profession. 

Too  many  attaches  may  be  a cause  of  embarrassment  to  a minister  where  the  work  of  the 
mission  is  not  sufficient  to  give  them  employment;  and  the  efiect  on  the  sei'vice  is  that 
promotion  is  retai’ded,  which  gives  rise  to  discontent  and  discouragement.  The  ultimate 
advantages  to  be  reaped  in  diplomacy'  do  not,  it  appears  to  me,  compensate  for  years  of 
rmrequited  labour,  or  form  a sufficient  incentive  to  exertion  during  that  period.  If  a com- 
pai-isoa  is  made  of  the  number  of  independent  posts,  and  the  number  of  subordinate  officers, 
it  is  obvious  that  many  of  these  can  never  attain  to  the  highest  gi’adcs  of  the  profession. 

What  is  there  in  the  intermediate  steps  to  recompense  them  for  the  first  years  of  gratuitous 
service  ? The  salary  of  paid  attaches,  with  few  exceptions,  is  2o0/.  a year.  This  rank  is 
attained  on  an  average  in  five  years,  and  about  seven  or  eight  more  may  be  reckoned  on 
before  a man  can  reasonably  hope  to  receive  liis  commission  as  secretary  of  legation,  the 
salary  attaching  to  which  post  is  500 1.  a year,  hi}’  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  both 
desirable  and  just  that  the  system  of  unpaid  agents  should  be  abolished. 

Another  point  to  which  I would  beg  leave  respectfully'  to  direct  your  LorxJship’s  atten- 
tion is,  the  period  at  which  retiring  allowances  are  granted.  According  to  present  regu- 
lations a period  of  15  years  from  the  date  of  the  commission  as  secretary  of  legation 
must  elapse  before  a pen.sion  can  be  claimed.  Supposing,  therefore,  a man  to  have  served 
five  y'ears  as  unpaid  attach^,  eight  years  ns  paid  attache,  and  to  be  obliged  from  physical 
incapacity  to  leave  the  service  14  years  after  the  date  of  his  commission,  it  is  obvious  he 
will  nave  served  the  Crown  for  27  yeai-s,  and  find  himself  at  the  end  of  that  time  without 
any  more  claim  to  a retiring  allowance  than  the  day'  on  which  he  entered  the  profession  as 
unpaid  attache.  The  remedy  I would  propose  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  following  : 

The  service  now  includes  four  embassies,  namely,  Paris,  Vienna,  6t.  Petevsbxirgb,  and 
Constantinople,  and  one  large  mission,  Berlin,  which  each  have  two  paid  attaches.  Let 
tlie  first  paid  attache  at  each  of  these  missions  have  the  rank  of  second  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, and  receive  his  commission  as  such,  the  service  for  his  pension  commencing  to  count 
from  that  date. 

The  boon  which  such  an  arrangement  would  confer  on  the  profession  in  respect  to 
retirement  ia  too  obvious  to  need  comment ; and  if  it  is  made  the  rule  to  promote  to  the 
rank  of  secretaiy  oi  legation  those  only  who  have  held  the  post  of  second  secretary,  as 
above  stated,  I venture  to  think  that  other  advantages  must  result  from.  it. 

It  would  create  a new  object  of  ambition  for  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  ; it 
would  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conducting  business  at  a 
large  mission ; and  if  the  same  rule  wei’e  ai^plied  in  respect  of  the  promotion  from  the  post 
of  secretary  to  that  of  minister,  namely,  that  the  secretaryship  at  one  of  the  courts  above 
mentioned  should  he  the  necessary  stepping-stone  to  a mission,  the  advantages  which  these 
gentlemen  would  deriv'e  from  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of  being  able  to  study 
flie  more  general  and  important  affairs  of  Europe  before  they  were  called  ujwn  to  take  a 
direct  and  responsible  part  in  them,  could  not,  I think,  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
service.  Such  an  arrangement  woviid  also,  it  appears  to  me,  give  great  facilities  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  judging  of  the  merits  of  candidates  for  promotion,  and  consequently 
assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  ms  patronage. 

I now  come  to  the  last  point  on  wliieh  I shall  venture  to  trouble  your  Lordship,  namely, 
the  deduction  of  half  the  salary  of  the  minister  when  on  lea\'e  of  absence  from  his  post.  I 
humbly  submit  that  this  regulation  is  unreasonable  and  tinjust. 

It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  highest  authority',  that  it  is  very  desirable  for  Her  Majesty’s 
ministers  abroad  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  England,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
personally  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  affaii’S  of  the  country  to  which  they  arc 
accredited,  but  also  to  gain  a more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  political  feelings  of  their  own. 

This  is  an  observation  the  truth  of  which  is  so  obvious  that  no  one  is  likely  to  dispute  it, 
but  one  which,  under  the  present  system,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  ministers,  without 
ample  private  means  of  their  own,  to  act  upon.  There  is  no  single  exjrense  that  I am 
aware  of,  excepting  extinguishing  the  kitchen  fire,  wliich  ceases  or  diminishes  during  the 
minister’s  absence. 

Eor  the  space  of  two  or  three  months  during  which  that  absence  lasts,  it  is  obvious  that  lie 
cannot  dismiss  his  servants,  sell  his  horses,  or  otherwise  reduce  his  establishment.  If  he  takes' 
liis  leave,  wliich  happens  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  the  capital  is  dcsertedj  and  there  is  no 
entertainment,  the  expenses  of  his  travelling,  living  at  hotels,  &o.,  will  jirohably  equal,  if  they 
do  not  exceed,  those  of  remaining  at  his  post.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  secretary  "of 
legation,  who  becomes  cliarge  d’affaires  in  the  minister’s  absence,  is  entitled  to  corapensapVii 
for  his  additional  labour  and  re^onsibility ; and  it  is  only  just  that  such  coinpensatibn 
should  be  made  good  to  him  out  or  the  salaiy  of  the  minister  whose  duties  he  undertakes. 

"When,  howevei',  it  is  considered  that  the  salaides  of  ministers  were  calculated  at  a time 
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■when  the  expense  o£  the  necessaries  of  life  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  were  bavelj^  more 
than  half  what  they  are  now,  and  that  the  nirmber  of  persons  in  society  was  less  in  the 
came  proportion,  I ti-ust  I may  not  be  thought  unreasonable  in  making  tlie  suggestion 
(war-ranted,  I venture  to  think,  on  justice)  that,  instead  of  the  deduction  of  one-half  which 
is  made  from  the  minister’s  salary  during  his  absence  from  ^his  post,  only  so  much  of  it 
should  be  taken  as  would  meet  the  allowance  to  the  chai-ge  dwaires  calculated  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  which  he  now  receives. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  A.  Paget. 


— No.  7.  — 

Kr.  Paget  to  Lord  J.  (Received  January  6.) 

Mv  Lord  Copenhagen,  2 January  1861. 

With  refei’ence  to  my  despatch  of  the  28th  ultimo,  ! have  now  the  honour  to  transmit 
to  your  Lordship  copy  of  a note  and  its  enclosures  which  I have  received  from  M.  Hall, 
relative  to  the  organization  of  the  diplomacy  of  Denmark. 

I have,  &c. 

• (signed)  A.  Paget. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  7. 

M.  Hall  to  Mr.  Paget. 

Monsieur,  Copenhague,  le  31  Decembre  1860. 

Par  une  note  du  30  Octobre  dernier  M.  Manley  a bien  voulu,  par  ovdre  du  Gouyerne- 
ment  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique,  me  deraander  quelques  informations  sur  1 organisation 
du  service  diplomatique  et  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangkes  en  Daneinark.  _ 

Quoique  les  renseignements  que  je  suis  en  mesure  de  vous  donner  i cet  fegard  aoient  trSs 
pen  satisfaisants,  attendu  que  les  rapports  dont  il  s’agit  n’ayant  6t6  jusqu’ici  I’objet  d aucune 
loi  ou  reglement  ggn^ral,  ne  se  fondent  dans  leurs  ensemble  que  sur  des  images  plus  ou 
moins  consacrcs  par  le  temps,  je  ne  manquerai  pas,  d’apris  le  desir  expres  de  M . Manley 
d’en  6tre  muni  avant  son  prochain  depart,  de  vous  faire  parvenir  oi-apr^s  quelques  notices 
sur  les  questions  posees;  . , ^ 

En  Danemark  la  position  des  membres  du  corps  diplomatique  na  pas  6te  determmee 
iusciu’S.  ce  jour  par  des  dispositions  genfirales  touchant  les  conditions  d’admipion  et  la  mode 
d’avanceraent.  Ce  n’est  pas  que  le  Gouvernement  Danois  ne  reconnaisse  lutilite  de  vouer 
une  attention  particuliere  au  recrutement  du  corps  diplomatique,  dont  la  bonne  composi- 
tion est  d’lme  si  haute  importance  pour  les  interSts  du  pays,  mais  tout  en  se  contormant 
lusqu’ici  aux  usages  6tablis  dans  le  coui-s  du  temps  on  a voulu  oviter  rmconv6ment  dmtro- 
dtiire  en  cette  matiere  des  r&gles  absolues  et  de  cn-conseme  dans  des  limites  trop  restremtes 
le  ohoix  du  gouvernement  de  ses  repr^sentants.  . ^ 

Les  exigences  de  nos  jours  engagent  plus  que  jamais  le  Gouvernemeut  Danois  a assurer 
aux  affaires  de  I’etat  une  geation  en  rapport  aveo  leur  importance.  Aiipi  entve-t-il  d^s 
les  intentions  du  gouvernement  de  regler  par  ua  Decret  ^yal  les  conmtions  d admission 
pour  les  ieunes  gens  qui  d6sirent  entrer  au  service^  du  Ministfire  des  Affaires  Eti-angcres, 
soit  aux  bureaux  de  celui-ci,  soit  aux  legations  il  I’etranger. 

Les  personnes  qui  aspirent  d entrer  dans  la  carrifire  diplomatique  ont  presque  sans 
exception  fait  des  etudes  universitaires  ici  ou  ailleurs,  et  le  plus  souvent  pass6  leurs  examens 
dans  la  faculte  de  droit  et  de  sciences  politiques  ; et  avant  d’gtre  adniis  aux  bureaux  en. 
qualite  de  siu-num^raires  ou  si  une  legation  comme  attaches,  ils  doivent  prouver  leurs 
connaissances  de  plusienrs  langues  etrang&res,  notamment  des  langues  hi-an^-aise  et 

Comme  il  n’y  a pas  d’appointements  fixes  pour  les  attaches  et  les  surnum6raires,  il  est 
nficessaire  que  I’aspirant  en  question  soit  dans  I’etat  de  pouvoir  vi-vre  par  ses  propres  moyens 
jusqu’iL  ce  qu’il  puisse  obtenir  une  place  r^tribuee. 

11  n’y  a pas  non  plus  de  regies  strictes  etablies  par  rapport  t Hvancement  dans  la  car- 
riere  diplomatique.  En  g^nerale  le  surnumfiraire  (attachS)^  apres  un  temps  de  service 
plus  ou  moins  long,  quana  une  place  devient  vacante  et  le  ministre  trouye  que  son  aptitude 
■ aux  affaii-es  est  aseez  oonstat^e,  est  nomm6  par  D6cret_  Royal  soit  expeditionnau-e  dans  les 
bureaux  du  miniature,  soit  secretaire  S,  I’une  des  legations.^  Po-ur  la  promotion  lancien- 
net6  est  generaleraent  observee,  mais  cette  rSgle  souffre  bien  souvent  des  exceptions  con- 
seillees  par  des  considerations  d’opportunite  dans  chaque  cas  spedaL 

Les  appointements  des  ministres  se  composent  de  leur  traitement  proprement  dit,  et  fle 
leurs  “frais  de  table.”  Le  traitement  fixe  se  monte  10,000  rix-dollars,  tandisque  a 
somme  destinee  4 couvrir  les  irais  de  representation  varie  suivant  le  lieu  de  la  residence  ^ 
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'2j000  14;000  rix-cloIlav3.  Cette  derniere  partie  de  rappointcment  accorde  n’est  payg  Appendix,  No. 

aux  ministres  que  tant  qu’ils  restent  ea  fonctions;  iorsqu’ils  se  trouvent  en  conge  ils  n’en  

jouissent  pas. 

Lorsque  dans  i’absence  de  son  chef  le  secretaire  de  legation  remplit  les  fonctions  de 
charg6  d’affaires,  il  jouit  d’un  traitemont  supplenientaire  de  300  rix-dollavs  Londres  de 
400  rix-dollars)  par  mois;  par  centre  les  secretaires  aux  legations  si  Londres  et  S,  St. 

Petersbourg,  lorsqu’ils  sont  en  cong6,  subissent  une  retenue  de  la  moitie  de  leurs  traite- 
ments  ordinaires,  tandisque  le  autres  secretaires  de  legation  en  pareil  cas  conseryent 
g^n6ralement  leur  traitement  entier.  Le  traitement  des  ministi'cs  residents,  aussi  quo 
des  charg6  d’affaii’es,  chef  de  mission,  est  de  6,000  rix -dollar's. 

Afin  subvenir  anx  frais  d’4quipeinents  et  de  voyage,  lorsqu’ils  se  rendent  d,  lenrs 
postes,  les  chefs  de  mission  de  toates  les  trois  classes  resolvent  ordinairenient  nne  indem- 
nity lors  de  leur  nomination.  Le  montant  de  cette  indemnite  varie,  d’apres  le  rang  du 
dirforoate,  de  2,000  i 5,000  rix-dollars. 

Partout  oil  il  y a des  ministres  il  y a des  sccrytaires  de  legation,  qui  resolvent  des 
appointements  fixes  annuels  de  1,500  jusqu’d  4,800  rix-dollars,  et  qui  en  outre  ont  station 
libre  chez  leurs  chefs ; mais  ils  ne  peuvent  pas,  s’ils  priifereat  renoncer  a ce  di’oit,  en  rydamer 
un  Equivalent. 

Les  attaches  ne  sont  pas  i>ayes,  et  n’ont  pas  non  plus  le  droit  de  station  lihre. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  frais  extraordinaires,  tels  que  frais  de  poste,  frais  de  chancellerie, 

•&C.,  un  dEdomiuagement  en  est  allou6  i la  plupart  des  chefs  de  mission.  Seulement  les 
ministres  d Stockholm  et  ^ St-  PEtersbourg  n’en  regoivent  pas. 

11  n’y  a pas  de  syst^me  quant  aux  cong4s,  qui  s’accordent  indiffeperament ; si  les  circon- 
stances  le  permettent  les  chefs  de  mission  ont  i en  adresser  leur  demands  au  ministEre, 
et  quant  au  personnel  subaiterne  d’une  legation,  a recommander  une  telle  demande  de  la 
pai’t  des  personnes  servant  sons  eux ; ensuite  la  demande  est  soumise  au  Roi. 

Le  MinistEre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  est  composE  de  trois  departements,  dont  deux 
pour  les  affaires  politiques  et  un  pour  les  affaires  des  consulats  et  du  commerce  exterieur. 

'Chacune  des  deux  premieres  sections  est  dii-igEe  par  un  chef  de  depai-tement,  et  les 
•affaires  des  deux  departements  politiques  sont  distribuees  d’aprEs  les  pays.  Le  personnel 
de  chaque  ddpartement  se  compose  en  outre  d’un  secrEtaire  de  dEpnrtement  (chef  de 
bureau)  et  de  deux  expeditionnaires.  Un  archiviste  (sous-chef)  est  prEpose  ^ Tadminia- 
tration  des  archives.  Les  surnumeraires  et  les  copistes  travaillent  d’aprtJs  les  ordres 
de  ,lem*s  chefs  dans  les  diffErentes  sections.  Le  departement  du  commerce  et  des 
consulats  se  compose  d’un  secrEtaire  de  dEpartement,  d’na  sous-chef,  et  d’un  expE- 
ditionnaire. 

Le  traitement  ordinaire  des  deux  chefs  de  dEpartement  est  de  2,400  rix-dollar*  pour 
chacun ; des  trois  secrEtaires  de  dEpai-tement  (chefs  de  bureau)  respectivement  de  1,400, 

1,600,  1,800  rix-doUarsj  de  I’arcbiviste  de  1.000  rix-dollars;  du  sous-chefs  au  departe- 
jnent  des  consulats,  800  rix-doliai-s ; des  cinq  expEditionnaires  de  500  ^ 800  rix-dollars. 

Tous  jouissent  en  outre  d’un  supplement  de  traitement  annuel  provisoire,  d’apres  une  loi 
votee  par  le  “ Rigsraad  ” et  concernant  tous  les  employes  dans  et  sous  les  mimsteres  com- 
rauns  pour  toute  la  monarchie.  Par  ce  suppIEment,  qui  e’applique  proportionnellement  a 
toutes  les  classes  de  fonctionnaires,  le  traitement  d’un  chef  de  dEpartement,  par  exemple, 
est  portE  il  2,700  rix-doUars  environ,  tandisque  le  moindre  des  traitements  susdits,  savoir, 
celui  de  500  rix-doUars,  revolt  une  addition  de  plus  d’un  cinquiEme.  Les  chefs  de  dE- 
•partement  sont  chargEs,  sous  les  auspices  immediats  du  ministi-e,  de  la  rEdaction  des  pieces 
et  des  lettres  concernant  la  politique  extErieure ; ils  diriment  en  genEral  la  correspondance 
aveo  lee  representants  des  autres  puissances  accreditees  ici  et  avec  les  agents  diplo- 
matiques  du  Roi  il  l’eti*anger,  comme  aussi  les  communications  Ecliangees  avec  les  autoritEs 
du  pays. 

L’expEdition  des  lettres,  notes,  &c.,  les  legalisations  et  les  visas  de  passeport,  sefont  sous 
'la  direction  du  chef  du  bureau  du  premier  dEpartement,  auquel  departement  rEssor- 
tissent  de  meme  toutes  les  affaires  concernant  le  personnel,  le  budget,  et  les  archives  du 
ministere.  Les  deux  chefs  de  departement,  ainsi  que  le  secretaire  au  dEpartement  dea 
consulats,  ont  le  droit  de  signer  les  expEditions  pour  le  ministre.” 

Pour  ce  qui  regarde  le  droit  a pension  des  employEs  du  Ministere  des  Affaii-es  Etran- 
gEres  les  questions  y relatives  sont  rEglEes,  indistinctement,  jiour  eux  et  pour  ceux  qui 
servent  dans  et  sous  les  autres  ministeres  communs,  par  la  loi  des  pensions  pour  la 
monarchie,  Emanee  sous  la  date  du  24  Fevrier  1858,  et  dont  je  me  permets  de  ci-joindre 
deux  exemplaires. 

En  vouB  faisant  Egalement-  parveuir  ci-pros  deux  exemplaires  d’une  liste  des  appointe- 
ments accoixles  aux  membres  des  missions  du  Roi  d I’eti'anger,  ainsi  que  de  la  nouvelle 
instruction  consulaire  qui  fera  ressortir  entre  autres  les  rEgles  adoptees  pour  definir 
la  position  des  agents  consulaires  vis-E-vis  du  chef  de  la  mission  diplomatique  ^Irre- 
spective, je  saisis,  &c. 

(signe)  C.  Hall. 


•0.47. 
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Appendix,  No.  1, 


Enclosure  2 in  No.  7. 

Statement  of  tie  Salaries,  &c.,  received  by  the  Diplomatic  Agents  of  Denmark. 
Les  Legations  du  Eoi  d 1’ Stranger  sont  compos^es  de  la  mauiere  suivante : — 


1.  Etats  Unis  d’Atnlrique  : 

Un  Charge  d’Affaires  et  Consul  G6n6ral  - . - 

2.  Belgique  et  Pays  Bas  : 

Un  Ministre  Resident  ------ 

3.  France : 

Un  Envoyfe  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  - 


Rd, 


4.  Espagne  et  Portugal 

tin  Ministre  Resident- 


5.  Grande  Bretagne : 

Un  Envoy6  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire 


6.  Russio: 

Un  Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  • 


7.  SuMe  et  Norvege : 

Un  Envoy6  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  - 


8.  La  Diete  Germanique  : 

Un  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire 


9.  Autriche : 

Un  Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  - 


10.  Prusse: 

Un  Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  - 


11.  Les  Yilles  Libres  et  Anseatiqnes  et  les  Cours  du  Nord  de 

I’Allemagne: 

Un  Envoys  en  Mission  Extraordinaire  - - . - 

12.  Tnrquie; 

Un  Ministre  Rfesident  ------- 

Un  SecrOtaii’c  Interprfite  - - - - - - 


Appointements 
Appointed  ents 


Appointements  10,000 
Frais  de  table  - 11,000 


Appointements 


Appointements  10,000 
Frais  de  table  • 14,000 


Appointements 


Appointements  10,000 
Frais  de  table  - 14,000 


Appointements 


10,000' 

Frais  de  table  - 2,000 


Appointements 


Appointements  10,000 
Frais  de  table  • 4,500 


Appointements  10,000 
Frais  de  table  - 8,000 

Appointements 


Appointements  10,000 
Frais  de  table  - 4,000 


Appointements 


Appointements  - 


Appointements 

Appointements 


i?d. 

6,000 


21,000 

2,400 


6,000 


24,000 

4,800 


24,000 

4,800 


12,000 

1,800 


14,600 

1,800 


18,000 

2,200 


14,000 

1,800 


10,000 


N.B. — La  mission  k Constantinople  est  intiirimairemeat  confiee  a M.  le  Baron  de  Hiitsoh,  ancien 
ministre  resident  jouissant  d’une  pension  de  retraite. 

[The  value  of  a rix-dollar  is  about  2 s.] 
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FRANCE. 


— No.  8.  — 

Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  19  December.) 

My  Lord,  Paiis,  18  December  1860. 

I EEGRET  that  I have  not  been  able  to  furnish  yoxxr  Lordship  earlier  -with  the  informa- 
tion respecting  tlie  French  diplomatic  service  required  by  your  Lordship’s  circular  despatch 
of  the  25th  October. 

The  documents  which  I have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  will  give  your  Lordship  full 
particulars  upon  the  whole  subject. 

I have  only  to  add  to  the  notes  which  accompany  the  official  documents  that  the  salaries 
and  allowances  granted  to  French  diplomatic  agents  are  paid  in  advance. 

I have,  &c. 
(signed)  Cowley. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  8. 

MEMOEANDinvr  on  the  French  Diplomatic  Service. 

PoUE  6tre  admis  au  grade  d’attachd  libre,  soit  dans  les  bureaux  de  1’ Administration 
Centrale,  c’est-a-dire,  d la  direction  politique  dn  departement  ou  au  cabinet  du  ministre, 
soit  dans  une  ambassade  ou  une  legation,  il  est  neceasaire  de  produire  un  dipl6me  de 
Hcenci6  en  droit,  ou,  3,  defaut  de  ce  diplome,  de  passer  un  exomen  oral  et  ecrit,  dont  le 
px^amme  est  indiqu4  dans  la  piece  No.  1.* 

_ Le  grade  ii^fidiatement  superieur  3 celui  d’attache  libre  est  celui  d’attache  paye  3 la 
direction  politique  ou  de  secretaire  de  3me  classe. 

Les  attaches  payfis  3 la  direction  politique  re9oivent  comme  premier  traitement  une 
somme  annuelle  qni  varie  de  1,500  francs  3 2,000  francs,  et  pent  s’elever  3 4,000  fi-ancs. 

Les  secretaires  sout  divises  en  trois  classes,  ainsi  qu’il  resmte  de  la  piece  No.  2.f  Ind^- 
pendamment  de  leur  traitement  personnel,  ils  reqoivent  du  chef  de  la  mission,  a defaut  de 
la  table  et  du  logement,  une  iuderanite  representative  de  ce  double  avantage  (pi^ce  No.  3).:f 
Mais  I’intention  du  ministre  est  de  proposer  a I’Empereur  la  suppression  des  dispositions 
de  i’arrgt6  du  22  Aoht  1856,  et  dc  compenser  pour  les  secretaires  la  perte  de  I’indemnite 
de  table  et  de  logement  par  une  augmentation  equivalente  de  traitement.  Leui's  frais  de 
voyage  de  Paris  3 leur  poste  officiel,  et  vice  versd,  leur  sont  en  outre  payee  d’aprSs  le  tarif 
dont  il  sera  fait  mention  plus  loin. 

Les  agents  de  la^carriere  diplomatique  en  France  ne  se  recrutent  pas  seulement  parmi 
les  jeunes  attaches  aux  ambassades  et  aux  legations.  Les  attaches  3 la  direction 
politique  et  au  Cabinet  du  Ministi*e  des  Affaires  Etraxigeres  qui  ne  sont  pas  retribues, 
concourent  avec  ces  deraiers  pour  les  emplois  de  secretaire  de  3me  classe,  et  ceux-ci  sont 
fi-6quemment  appeles  3 faire  partie  de  TAdministration  Centrale  en  quality  d’attachls 
payes. 

Il  y a assimilation  de  grade  enti-e  les  attaches  payes  a la  direction  politique  ou  au 
cabinet,  et  les  secretaires  de  3me  classe.  Les  uns  et  les  autres  sont  aptes  a Stre  nomm6s 
secretaires  de  2me  classe.  et  les  redacteurs  concourent,  avec  les  secretaires  de  2me  classe, 
pour  les  places  de  secretaire  de  l^re  classe. 

Les  chefs  de  missions  diploraatiques,  ambassadeurs,  ou  ministres  plenipotentiaires, 
xe9oivent  un  traitement  fixe  suivant  Timportauce  du  poste  ou  la  clierte  de  la  vie  clans  leur 
residence. 

La  piSce  No.  4 § egalemcnt  ci-annexce  indique  le  chiffre  des  traitements  attribues  3 
chaque  ambassade  ou  legation. 

Tous  lea  agents  doivent,  en  prineipe,  pourvoir  3 leur  frais  d’habitation  au  moyen  du 
traitement  qui  leur  est  alloue. 

Une  exception  a etc  admise  cependaut  pour  quelques  grands  postes  diplomatiques  o\i  la 
difficulte  de  trouver  des  hotels  convenables  placait  dans  de  gi-ands  emliavras  nos  agents  au 
debut  de  leur  installation.  Ainsi  les  Ambassadeurs  de  France  3 Constantinople,  Londres 
et  Berlin  sont  loges  clans  un  h6tel  appaitenant  a I’etat ; rAmbassadcur  3 Vienne  le  sera 
prochainement,  et  probablemcnt  aussi  notre  rej)resentant  3 Madrid. 

Les  chefs  de  mission  re^oivenfc  de  plus,  a titre  de  frais  de  premier  etablissement,  une 
somme  egale  au  tiers  cle  leur  ti-aitement  annuel.  AprSs  huit  aus  d’cxercice  dans  le  mSme 
poste,  ils  peuvent  obtenir  comme  nouveaux  frais  d’etablissement  le  sixieme  cle  leur  traite- 
ment, 


* Enelr-sure  2 in  No.  8.  J Enclosure  4 in  No.  8. 

t Enclosure  3 in  No.  8.  § Enclosures  5 and  6 in  No.  8. 
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ment,  mais  cettc  faveur  ne  leur  est  accordee  que  par  ie  Chef  dc  I’Etat,  sur  la  proposition 
du  Ministre  dc3  Affaii-es  Etrangeres.  Enfin,  leura  depenses  de  service  leur  sont  rembour- 
s^es  (piece  No.  5*),  ainsi  que  lea  frais  de  lours  voyages,  dont  ie  tai-lf  est  ci-joiut  sous  le 
No.  6.| 

En  ce  qui  concerne  Ics  cong6s  et  les  indemmt^s  dues  tant  aux  secretaires  par  Ics  chefs 
de  mission  pendans  leur  aljsence  qu’aux  charges  d’affaires  accredites,  le  Decret  du 
18  Aoht  1856  (pi^ce  No.  7J)  y a pourvu. 

Aucua  r^glement  n’a  dtabli  comment  se  feraient  les  mutations  du  coi*ps  consulaire  au 
corps  diplomatique;  quant  ou  passage  de  la  cairiere  politique  a la  cam^re  consulaire, 
les  conditions  en  out  ete  r^gldes  par  une  Ordounance  Royale  en  date  du  26  Avril  1845 
(piece  No.  8 §).  Toutefois  il  est  utile  de  fairc  observer  que^  depuis  quelques  anndes  des 
Ministi-es  P16nipotentiaircs  ont  ete  choisis  parmi  les  consuis-^en6raux. 

Les  attributions  de  chacim  dcs  membres  des  chancelleries  diplomatiques  ne  sont 
somnises  a auoime  regie  fixe.  Le  chef  du  poste  a toute  latitude  a cet  egard  ; il  repartit 
le  travail  suivant  ses  convenances.  Auoun  reglement  ne  determine  non  plus  les  rapports 
des  agents  inferieurs  vis-S-vis  de  rAmhassacleur  ou  du  Ministre.  Mais  la  nature  de  ces 
rappoi-ts  ressort  natiurellement  de  la  position  hitirarchique  de  chacun  des  membres  de  la 
mission.  Quant  h la  surveillance  que  le  chef  pout  exercer  sur  ses  suboi-donnes,  il  est 
evident  qu’ayant  la  direction  et  la  responsabilit4  des  affaires  de  toute  natiure  qui  sont  du 
ressort  de  I’ambassade  on  de  la  legation,  il  doit  avoir  un  droit  de  coatrdle  absolu  qui 
s’etendjusqu’aux  questions  personnelles. 

La  preseance  entre  les  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  de  tous  grades  n’a  4t6 
I’objet  d’aucune  dispositions  Rentes.  Elle  varie  suivant  les  usages  locaux  et  les  traditions 
du  poste.  Dans  un  seul  cas,  la  question  ayant  6t6  soumise^au  ministre,  on  a admis  qu’un 
consul  pouvait  avoir  rang  entre  le  premier  et  le  second  seci-etaire. 

On  croit  devoir  joindre  ^ ces  renseignements  trois  pieces  sous  les  numeros  9,  10,  et  H.| 
La  premiere  est  un  Arrdt6  du  Directoire  Ex^cutif,  en  date  du  15  Octobre  1797,  portant 
organisation  financi^i-e  des  services  exterieures  dn  department.  _ La  seconde  est  un  Decret 
diTs  Novembre  1853,  rendu  en  execution  de  la  loi  du  9 Jxiin  de  la  m6me  annee,  sur 
les  pensions  civiles,  et  reglant  en  outre  la  question  des  conges  et  des  retenues  i exercer 
sur  les  traitements  pour  m retraite.  Enfin,  la  troisieme  est  une  Ordonnance  Royale  sui- 
les  traitements  d’inactivite. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  8. 

Reglement  concemant  I’Examen  des  Candidats  au  Grade  d’ Attache  au  Departement 
des  Affaires  Etrang^res. 

L’examen  se  compose  d’nne  epreuve  ecrite  et  d’une  6preuve  orale.  ^ 3 • -i  i 

Nul  ne  peut  6tre  admis  a I’epreuve  orale  avant  d’avoir  ete  declare  admissible  sur 
l’6preuve  ecrite. 

L’epreuve  ecrite  consiste : — 

1 . Dans  un  exercice  de  traduction  constatant  que  le  candldat  poss^de  1 une  des  deux 
langues  Anglaase  ou  Allemande; 

2 Dans  une  double  dissertation  sur  une  question  de  droit  des  gens,  et  sm-  un  point 
de  I’Mstoire  diplomatique  depuis  le  Congres  de  Westphalie  jusquau  Congres  de 
Vienne  inclusivement. 

L’dpreuve  orale  porte  sur  toutes  les  parties  du  programme. 

Il  est  tenu  compte  aux  candidats  des  conndssanees  qu’ils  peuvent  posseder,  en  clelioi-s 
de  I’Anglais  ou  de  rAllemancl,  dans  une  ou  plusieurs  des  autres  langues  vivantes. 

Programme  de  I’Examen  sur  les  Langues  Etiangeres. 

L’examen,  pour  chaque  langue  etrangcre,  consistera  dans  les  deux  ^preuves  sui- 
Tantes : — 

1.  Faire  par  ecrit  une  vertion  et  un  theme  en  presence  de  la  personne  dcloguce  a 
cet  effet ; 

2.  Faire,  en  presence  de  la  Commission^  d’Examen,  la  traduction  orale  d une  piece 
ecrite  en  langue  Etrangcre,  en  lisant  I’original  a haute  voix. 

Les  morceatix  ii  ti-aduire  seront  d&igncs  en  temps  opportun  pet  la  Commissiea 
d’Examen. 


t 


Enclosure  7 in  No.  8. 

Enclosure  Sin  No.  8. 

II  Enclosures  12, 13, 


J Enclosures  9 nnd  10  in  No.  8. 
^ Enclosure  11  in  No.  8. 
and  14  in  No.  8. 
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Questions  de  Droit  des  Gens. 

1.  Defimtioa  sommaixe  de  ce  qu’on  entend  par  droit  des  gens  naturel,  par  droit  des 
gens  positif,  par  droit  public  d’une  nation,  par  droit  public  de  TEurope,  par  droit  mari- 
time. 

2.  Droit  maritime  international ; definition  sommaire  de  la  liberte  des  mers ; principes 
gdn^raux  sixr  lesquels  elle  est  fondle ; ce  qu’on  entend  par  mer  territoriale ; Declaration 
tiu  Congres  de  Paris  sm'  le  droit  maritime  en  temps  de  guerre. 

3.  Objet  des  missions  diplomatiques,  pennanentes  ou  temporaires.  Composition  du 
personnel  de  ces  missions.  Objet  des  Congres ; leur  composition. 

Questions  d’Histoire  Diplomatiqite. 

Faire  _ counaitre  les  principales  dispositions  de  Traites  de  'W'estphalie.  Etudier  lea 
nfigociations  relatives  a la  succession  d’Espagne,  et  less  resultats  du  Traite  d’Utrecht. 
E^sumcr  les  principaux  TraitSs  politiques  conclus  depuis  la  Paix  d’Dtrecbt  jusqu’a  la 
B6volution  Francaise.  Exposer  I’histoire  des  Ti-aites  entre  la  France  et  les  Puissances 
depuis  Ic  Traits  de  Bfile  jusqu’aux  Traitds  de  Luneville  et  d’ Amiens.  Faire  connaitre 
1 histoire  Dijilomatique  de  I’Empive,  et  princlpalement  les  Traites  de  Presbourg,  Tilsit,  et 
Vienne.  Resumer  les  ndgociations  de  Vienne  en  1815,  et  faire  connaitre  le  svsteme 
politique  cree  par  les  Actes  du  Congres. 

Ouvrages  d consulter. 

Histoire  du  Congres  de  "Westphalie,  par  le  Pere  Bougeant; 

Histoire  Abve^e  des  Traites  de  Paix,  par  ScIiceU  ; 

Histoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Francaise,  par  Flassan; 

Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise,  du  Cousulat,  et  de  I’Empive,  par  M.  Thiers ; 

Histoire  des  Cabinets  de  I’Europe  pendant  le  Consulate  et  I’Empire,  par  M.  Armaud 
Lefebvre ; 

Histoire  du  Congres  de  Vienne,  par  Flassan ; 

Histoire  de  la  Restauration,  par  M.  L.  de  Vielcastel ; 

Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  I’Europe,  par  Martens ; 

Guide  Diplomatique,  par  Martens. 


Enclosure  3,  in  No.  8. 

Decree. 

NapoI/EON",  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  et  la  volonte  nationale  Empereur  des  Francais,  d tous 
presents  et  d venir,  aalut. 

Vu  I’Ordonnance  Royale  du  1 Mars  1833,  portant  organisation  du  corps  des  Secretaires 
et  Attaches  d’Ambassade  et  de  Legation ; 

Sur  le  rapport  de  notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d’Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres ; 

Avons  decr4te  et  decretons  ce  qui  suit: — 

Article  1.  La  classification  par  poste  diplomatique  des  secretaries  d’ambassade 
ou  de  legation  et  des  attaches  payes  est  supprimle. 

Est  egalement  supprimfi  le  titre  d’attache  pay5. 

-A-rt.  2.  Lea  secretaires  seront  d I’avenir  divisSs  en  trois  classes.  Leur  nombre 
est  fixe  a 62,  savoir:  14  secretaires  de  le  claase,  24  de  2e  classe,  24  de  3e  classe. 

Art>  3.  Suivant  les  besoins  du  service,  lea  secretaires  pourront  etre  attaches  d des 
ambassades  ou  des  legations  indiatinctement,  quelle  que  soit  la  classe  d laquelle  ils 
appartiendront. 

.^t.  4.  Nul  ne  pourra  etre  nonunfe  secretaire  de  3e  classe,  a’il  n’a  au  moins 
trois  ans,  attache  d im  poste  diplomatique,  ou  s’il  ne  compte  trois  ans  de  surnumera- 
riat  dans  les  bm-eaux  du  ministdre. 

Nul  ne  pourra^etre  nomm6  secretaire  de  2e  classe,  s’il  n’a  rempli  au  moins  trois  ans  les 
fonctions  ae  secretaire  de  3e  classe,  ou  s’il  n’ajoui  pendant  trois  ans  d’un  traitement  dans 
I’administration  centrale  du  departement  des  a^aires  etrangdres. 

Nul  ne  pourra  etre  nomme  secretaire  de  le  classe,  s’il  n’a  6t6,  au  moins,  trois  ans, 
secretaire  de  2e  classe,  ou  s’il  n’a  cte  pendant  trois  ans  redacteur  dans  les  bureaux  du 
numstdre. 

Art.  5.  Les  secretaires  de  le  classe  jouiront  d’un  traitement  fixe  de  10,000 
francs  = 400  /. 

Les  Secretaires  de  2e  classe,  d’un  traitement  fixe  de  8,000  francs  = 320 1. 

Les  Secretaires  de  3e  classe  recevront  un  traitement  fixe  de  3,000  francsl  = 120 1. 

II  sera,  en  outre,  accorde  d plusieurs  d’entre  eux,  en  raison  de  la  cherte  de  la  vie 
®*47*  y Y dans 
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Appeadii,  No.  1.  dans  cevtaincs,  residences,  des  indemnitSs  suppl&raentaires  graduees  de  1,000  a 4,000 

francs.  , . ^ , 

Art.  6.  Le  nombre  des  attaches  surnum(*raires  est  fixe  S,  26. 

Nul  ne  pouiTa  Stre  attache  8urnum6raire  plus  de  huit  ans. 

Les  attaches  surnuraeraires  seront  nommes  par  un  arrStfe  ministferiel.  IIs  seront 
licenci^s  en  droit,  et  devront  justifier  d’un  revenu  ou  pension  d’au  moins  6,000  francs. 

Art.  7.  Toutes  dispositions  contraires  it  celles  qui  precedent  sent  et  demeurent 
abrogSes. 

Art.  8.  Notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d’Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires  Etrang^res 
est  charg§  de  I’execution  du  pr^ent  dfecret. 

Fait  au  Palais  de  St.  Cloud,  le  18  Aout  1856. 

(sign6)  Napoleon. 

Par  I’Empereur. 

, Le  Ministre  Seerfetaire  d’Etat  au  Departement 

des  Affaires  Etrangfires, 

(sign€)  A.  ‘W’ale'vrski. 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  8. 

Decision  sur  Indemnity  de  Table  et  de  Logement  des  Seorfetaires. 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d’Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires  Eti’ang^res ; 

Vu  I’arr8t8  minist^riel  dn  10  Juillet  1852,  concernant  lea  indemnites  de  table  et  de 
logement  dues  aux  seerfetairea  par  les  chefs  de  mission  diplomatique ; 

Vu  le  d^cret  imperial,  en  date  du  18  de  ce  mois,  portant  reorganisation  du  personnel 
secondaire  des  ambassades  et  des  legations; 

Vu  le  dlcret  impei-ial  du  18  de  ce  mois  relatif  aux  traitements  des  chefs  de 
mission  diplomatique  absents  de  leur  poste  en  vertu  de  congls  ou  pour  affaires  de 
service ; 

Arr^te ; 


Article  1.  Le  chef  de  toute  mission  diplomatique,  jouissant  de  son  traitement  integral, 
doit  recevoir  d sa  table  les  secretaires  attaches  k sa  mission,  et  lem*  donner  le  logement 
dans  I’hStel  de  la  legation.  Le  logement  consiste  en  une  ou  deux  pieces  selon  les 
locaiites.  li  ne  comprend  pas  les  frais  accessoires  d’habitation  et  de  entretien,  teis  que 
linge,  chauffage,  et  edairage. 

Art.  2.  Dans  le  cas  oh,  par  derogation  aux  dispositions  de  Particle  precedent,  les  chefs 
de  mission  seraient  autorises  par  le  ministre  k ne  point  loger  ni  recevoir  h leur  table  les 
seci-etaires  places  sous  leurs  ordres,  ils  auraient  h leur  tenir  compte  des  indemnites  .ci- 
aprhB  indiquees : — 

1.  Aux  secretaires  de  la  classe,  2,500  ffancs  par  an,  savoir,  1>000  francs  pour  le 
logement,  1,500  francs  pour  la  table  = lOOZ. 

2.  Aux  secretaires  de  2e  classe,  2,000  francs  par  an,  savoir,  800  francs  pom  le 
logement,  1,200  francs  pour  la  table  = 160 1. 

3.  Aux  secretaii’es  de  3e  classe,  1,800 par  an,  savoir,  800  franca  pour  le  logement, 

1,000  francs  pom  la  table  = 104  Z.  ..  • , 


Les  indemnites  cdlouees  par  les  ambassadeuTs  aux  secretaires  d’ambassade  k Londi’es, 
St.  Petei'sbourg,  Vienne,  Rome,  et  Madrid,  seront  exceptionnellement  fixees  ainsi  qu’il 
suit : — 

1.  Londres  et  St.  Petersbourg : 

Secretaires  de  le  classe,  4,000  francs;  logement,  1,600  francs;  table  2,400 
francs  = 320  Z. 

Secretaires  de  2e  classe,  3,000  francs;  logement,  1,200  francs;  table,  1,800 
francs  = 240  Z. 

Secretaires  de  3e  classe,  2,400  francs;  logement,  1,000  francs;  table,  1,400 
francs==192Z. 


2.  Vienne,  Rome,  et  Madrid : 

Secretaires  de  le  classe,  3,000  francs;  logement,  1,200  francs;  table,  1,800 
francs  = 220  Z. 

Secretaires  de  2e  classe,  2,500  francs;  logement,  1,000  francs;  table,  1,500 
francs  = 200  Z. 

Secretaires  de  3e  cjlasse,  2,500  francs ; logement,  800  francs ; table,  1,200 
francs  = 180  Z. 


Art  3.  Les  Sceretaires  mariees  auront  toujours  droit  k I’indemnite  de  table  et  de 
logement 


Art  4.  Le 
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Art.  4.  Le  chef  de  mission  diplomatique  en  coage,  en  voyage  de  service,  ou  ea 
mission, _et  conservant  dans  ces  diverses  situations  la  totality  de  son  traitement,  doit  aux 
secretaries  la  table  et  le  logement  ou  rindemnite  representative  de  ces  avantages.  Cette 
obligation  est  fegalement  imposfee  aux  chefs  de  mission  envers  les  secretaires,  lorsque  ces 
derniers  I’accompagnent  pendant  le  cours  d’lm  voyage  de  service,  soit  dans  le  pays  oil  il 
r^ide,  soit  en  dehors  de  ses  liniites. 

Art.  5.  Le  chef  de  mission  absent  de  son  poste  en  vertu  d’un  conge  ou  pour  affaires  de 
service,  ct  recevant,  ^ ce  titre,  la  moitie  ou  les  trois-quarts  de  son  traitement,  doit  le  loge- 
ment ou  rindemnite  de  logement  ^ ses  secretaires ; il  n’est  point  affranclii  de  cette  obliga- 
tion envers  le  secretaire  devenu  charge  d’affaires. 

Art.  6.  Le  seoriStaire  devenu  charge  d’affaires  et  jouiss.aut  t la  fois  de  son  traitement 
personnel  et  du  quart  du  traitement  du  Ministre  ou  de  I’Ambassadeur,  est  tenu  envers  les 
autres_  s4cr6taires  de  la  mission  de  leur  payer  I’indemnite  de  table,  eonformement  aus 
..dispositions  de  Tarticle  2 ci-dessus. 

Art  7.  En  cas  de  vacanee  de  I’emploi  de  chef  de  mission,  et  lorsque  Tambassadeur  ou 
le  ministre  ayant  cessd  de  toucher  aucune  partie  de  son  traitement,  le  loyer  de  I’hQtel 
de  la  legation  est  pay6  par  le  departement,  le  chargS  d’affaires  doit  le  logement  mrr 
autres  secretaires. 

Cette  obligalion  lui  est  4galement  imposee  clans  le  cas  prevu  par  I’artiole  7 du  d4cret 
imperial  du  18  de  ce  mois,  e’est-ft-dire,  lorsque  le  chef  de  la  mission,  ayant  rompu  son 
^tabliseement,  mais  jouissant  encore  d’une  partie  de  sou  traitement,  indemnise  le  charg€ 
d’affaires  de  ses  frais  de  maisoa  en  lui  abandonnant  le  Imitifime  de  son  traitement 
integral. 

Art.  8.  Dans  les  postes  diplomatlques  il  existe  un  lidtei  appaitenant  k I’etat,  les 
secretaires  non  mari^s  sont,  invariablement  et  sans  exception,  loges  d I’ambassade  ou  S. 
la  legation. 

Art.  9.  Les  secretaires  en  couge  pei-dent  tout  di-oit  d I’indemnite  de  table  et  de 
logement. 

Art.  10.  Toutes  dispositions  contraires  au  present  arrSte  sont  et  demem-ent  abrogees. 

Fait  i Paris,  le  22  Aout  1856. 

(aigne)  A.  Walewski 


Enclosure  5,  in  No.  8. 


Extract  from  the  “ Budget  des  Depenses  pom  I’Exercice  1862.” 


Traitement  des  Agents  Politiques. 


Nature  des  Depenses. 

Cr^its 
accordeg  pour 
I’Excrcice 
18C1. 

1 

Nature  des  D^eoses. 

Credits 
accord^E  pour 
I’Ezerclce 
18C1. 

Ambaesadeurs  et  Ministres 
Pienipotentiaires. 

Francs. 

Ambassadeurs  et  Ministres 
Plenipotentiaires. 

Francs. 

Berlin  - ...  - 

100,000 

Florence  et  Parme  - - . 

60,000 

Berne  ...  - - 

100,000 

Frajiefort  ..... 

Bruxelles  ----- 

70,000 

Hiimbourg  .... 

45,000 

Constantinople  - 

130,000 

Hanovre  - . . 

46,000 

Londres  - - - - - ; 

300,000 

La  Haye  - - - . 

66,000 

Madrid 

140,000 

Lisbonuc  ..... 

Naples  ■ - - - - ' 

80,000 

Mexico  - 

70,000 

Borne  - - - - . : 

120,000 

Munich  ..... 

St.  Pfetersbouvg  - - - - ' 

300,000 

Parana  ..... 

60,000 

Tuvin 

1 80,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro  .... 

Vienne  - - - . . ! 

200,000 

Shang-Hai  .... 

Athenes  ..... 

i 55,000 

Stockholm  .... 

Bogota  ..... 

1 40,000 

Stuttgart  - - . . . 

50,000 

Canton  ..... 

1 55,000 

Washington  .... 

80,000 

Carlsruhe  - - - - - 

46,000 

Weimar  - . . - _ 

Cassel  ..... 

30,000 

1 Auditeur  de  Rote  a Rome 

Copenhague  .... 

Darmstadt  - 

Dresde  ..... 

50.000 

30.00  0 

50.000 

2,785,000 

• * Shang-Hai  fignre  purmi  les  Consulats  au  Budget  de  1861. 


0.47.  T Y 2 
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Enclosure  6,  in  No.  8. 


Tableau  des  Traitementa  et  Indemnites  des  Secretaires  de  Ure,  2e,  et  3e  Claeses, 
par  Residences. 


Korns  des  Fostes. 

Grades 

des 

Secrdtaires. 

Traltemente. 

Indemnity 

Sopplementaires 

de 

Traitement. 

iDdemnit^B 
dues  par  les 
Che&  de 
Mission  pour 
Table  et 
Logomect. 

Totauz. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

PraflCS. 

Franjcs. 

Berlin  . - 

l6re  ClassB 

_ 

10,000 

_ 

2,500 

12,600 

■2e 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

3e 

. 

3,000 



1,800 

4,800 

Berne  - - - 

l^re 

. 

10,000 

— 

2,600 

12,500 

2o 

. 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

3e 

. 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Bruxelles  - - - 

l&re 

. 

10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,500 

3e 

_ 

8,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Constantinople  - 

ihi'e 

„ 

- 

10,000 

— 

2,600' 

12,500‘ 

■2e 

. 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

3e 

_ 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

•4,800 

Londres  - - - 

Ifere 

. 

10,000 

4,000 

4,000 

18,000 

2e 

. 

8,000 

— 

3,000 

11,000 

3e 

. 

3,000 

1,000 

2,400 

6,400 

Madrid  - - - 

Ihre 

. 

10,000 

— 

3,000 

18,000 

Se 

. 

8,000 



2,500 

10,600 

8e 

. 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

6,000 

Rome  - - - 

Ifere 

. 

10,000 

— 

3,000 

18,000 

2e 

_ 

8,000 

— 

2,600 

10,500 

3e 

_ 

3,000 

— 

2,000 

5,000 

St.  P^tersljourg  - 

Ike 

- 

10,000 

4,000 

4,000 

18,000 

2e 

. 

8,000 

— 

3,000 

11,000 

3e 

. 

3,000 

1,000 

2,400 

6,400 

Turin  - - - 

iSre 

. 

10,000 

— 

2,600 

12,600 

3e 

. 

3,000 

, — 

1,800 

4,800 

Vienne  - - - 

lere 

- 

10,000 

— 

3,000 

13,000 

2e 

. 

8,000 

— 

2,600  . 

10,500 

3e 

- 

3,000 

— 

2,000 

6,000 

Athfenes  - - - 

2e 

. 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

8e 

. 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Bogota  - 

3e 

. 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Chine  - 

2e 

_ 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

3e 

. 

3,000 

1,000 

1,800 

5,800 

Carlsruhe  - - - 

2e 

- 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

Copenhague 

2e 

- 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

Se 

. 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Darmstadt 

.*10 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Dresde  ... 

2o 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

3e 

3,000 

— 1 

1,800 

4,000 

Pranefort  - 

iSre 

10,000 

— 

2,. <500 

12,500 

8e 

- 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Hanovre  ... 

2e 

. 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

La  Haye  - 

2e 

. 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

3o 

. 

3,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Lisbonne  - . - 

Ike 

. 

■10,000 

— 

2,500 

12,000 

Mexico  - 

3e 

. 

3,000 

1,000 

1,800 

5,800 

Munich  . - - 

2e 

j, 

- 

8,000 

— 

2,000 

10,000 

8e 

. 

8,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Parana  ... 

2e 

. 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro  - 

2e 

- 

8,000 

3,000 

2,000 

- 12,000 

3o 

. 

8,000 

— 

1,800 

4,800 

Stockholm  - 

2e 

. 

8,000 

_ 

2,000 

10,000 

Stuttgardt  - 

2e 

- 

8,000 



2,000 

10,000 

Washington 

2e 

. 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

3e 

. 

3,000 

1,000 

1,800 

6,800 

Weimar  - . . 

3e 

V 

■ 

3,000 

— , 

1,800 

4,800 
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Enclosnre  7,  in  No.  8. 

R^glement  General  concernant  les  Frais  de  Service  des  Agences  Politiques  et 
Cons\daires.  20  Septembre  1838. 

[Nota. — Ce  r^glement  est  dms6  en  trois  parties : — 

La  premiere  rappelle  les  principes  pos6s  pai-  les  ordonnances  ant^rieures,  et  mentionne 
les  dispositions  complementaires  qu’il  paru  convenable  d’ adopter. 

La  seconde  indique  les  justifications  k produire  a I’appui  des  etats  de  depenses. 

La  troisi^me  fait  connaitre  les  formes  speciales  de  la  comptabilite  des  frais  de  ser\-ice-2 

Titre  I. — Dispositions  Reglementaires. 

Articles  des  Depenses.  Dispositions  Reglementaires. 

1.  Frais  de  correspondence.  Les  frais  de  ports  de  lettres  et  paquets,  et 

les  fitrennes  aux  facteurs,  sont  rembourses 
aux  agents  comme  frais  de  service.  (Article  1 
modifie  du  Reglement  du  28  Mars  1832.) 

2.  Courriers,  messagers,  guides,  et  Ces  frais  sont  payds  par  le  minist^re,  mais 

escortes.  le  remboursement  des  avances  n’a  lieu  que 

sm'  la  justification  de  I’utilite  de  la  depense.- 
(Article  2 du  Reglement  de  1832.) 

Ces  journaux  et  documents,  lorsqu’ils  sont 
a,  I’usage  des  agents,  sont  payes  comme  frais 
de  service : les  journaiix  Fran§ais  ne  sont  pas 
compris  dans  cette  allocation.  (Article  3, 
idem.) 

Ces  frais  sont  & la  chai’ge  des  agents  de 
mfime  que  les  gages  des  gardens  de  bureau,  4 
moins  qu’ils  n’aient  etd  autoris^s  par  une  de- 
cision formelle,  auquel  cas  ils  seraieut  imputes 
sur  les  prodixits  de  chaucellerie.  (Article  4, 
idem,  et  Girculaire  du  31  Mai  1838.) 

5 Frais  de  culte.  Dans  les  pays  non-Catboliques,  les  de- 

penses que  le  ministere  a jugees  necessaires 
au  culte  sont  payees  comme  frais  de  service, 
mais  toujours  sur  pieces  justificatives. 

Dans  les  residences  Catholiques,  les  loyers 
des  bancs  d’^glise,  aumones,  &c.,  seront  payees 
■ par  les  agents.  (Article  5 dir  R&glement  de 

1832.) 

6.  Loyers  et  reparations.  Les  loyers  des  maisons  d’habitation  des 

agents  sont  a leur-  charge. 

Ils  doivent  subvenh’  fi,  I’achat  et  &,  I’entre- 
tien  de  leur  mobiiier. 

Les  grosses  reparations  de  cloture  et  de  toi- 
ture  des  maisons  apparteuant  il  I’etat  ne  jiour- 
. ront  dtre  executees,  hors  le  cas  d’urgeuce, 

sans  I’approbation  preaiable  du  devis  des  d6- 
penses  par  le  minislxe. 

L’ex6cution  en  sera  survoillee  par  un  de- 
legue  special,  qui  dressei'a  et  certifiera  I’etat 
des  travaux  executes  et  du  montant  de  la  de- 
peuse.  Cct  etat,  verifie  ct  vise  par  I’agent, 
sera  mis  h I’appui  du  compte  des  frais  de  ser- 
vice dans  iequel  la  depense  ama  ete  comprise. 
(Article  6,  idem.) 

7.  Gages  des  concierges  et  autres  gens  Les  gages  de  concierge  des  habitations  ap- 

de  service.  partenant  au  Gouvernement,  ainsi  que  le 

salaire  des  gardiens  du  mobiiier  sont  k la 
charge  du  ministere. 

. Les  gages  de  tout  les  autres  domestiques  . 

sont  payes  par  les  agents.  (Article  6,  idem.) 

0.47.  Y Y 3 8.  Fetes 


3.  Journaux  et  documents  etrangers. 


2.  Frais  de  bureau. 
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8.  FStes  et  c4r6monies. 


9.  Etreunes  et  donatives. 


10.  Solde,  liabillement,  6elairage  et 
chauffage  dee  janissalres ; entretien  du 
pavilion  et  loyers  des  logements  des 
janissalres  et  des  prisons. 

11.  Frais  de  rapatriement  de  Frangais 
par  voie  de  terre  ou  de  mer. 


12.  Secours  et  aumSnes. 


13.  Traitments  et  allocations  person- 
nelles  de  toute  nature  imputes  sur  les 
frais  de  service. 

14.  Bonification  de  2 pour  cent  sur 
toutes  les  avances  faites  pour  le  service. 


Lea  bals,  iEuminations,  dinex’s,  rafraichisse- 
inents,  &c.,  d,  I’oecasion  des  fetes  et  ceremonies 
ordinairesj  sont  d.  la  charge  des  agents. 

Les  d6penses  pour  f6tes  et  ceremonies  ex- 
ti'aordinaires  sont  ^ la  charge  du  'mmist^re 
lorsqu’elles  ont  6t6  prcalablement  ordoimfees 
par  lui.  Le  remhoursement  a lieu  sur  nn  6tat 
sp6ciai  appuyb  de  pieces  justificatives,  k moins 
qu’une  soraiae  fixe  n’ait  ete  allou6e  d,  Tagent 
sous  fome  d’abonnement  d,  forfait  (Article?, 
idem,  et  Circulaire  du  31  Mai  1838.) 

Les  presents  qu’un  agenl  enx'oye  en  Levant 
devra  faire,  selon  I’usage  du  pays,  en  arrivant 
dans  sa  residence,  lui  seront  remis  par  le  minis- 
tere.  Dans  toutes  les  circonstances  oh  il  pour- 
rait  y avoir  lieu  d’agir  autrement,  la  somme 
affect4e  aux  presents  sera  fixfee  d’avance  et, 
sous  aucun  pritexte,  elle  ne  sera  dfepassfee. 

Les  donatives  ordinaires  faites  h des  epoques 
fixes,  et  les  donatives  accidentelles  faites  dans 
I’interSt  du  service  et  suffisamment  justifiees, 
seront  ^ la  ehai'ge  du  minist&re. 

Les  frais  ordinaires  de  cette  natme  sont  ^ 
la  charge  du  ministere,  ainsi  que  I’entretien 
dit  pavilion  ct  les  loyers  des  logements  des 
janissalres  et  des  prisons. 

Cette  depense  n’fetant,  dans  aucun  cas,  h la 
charge  du  budget  des  affaii-es  6trang^res,  ne 
doit  plus  figurer  parmi  les  frais  de  service  des 
agents.  Ils  en  dresseront  un  bordereau  par- 
ticuiier  qu’ils  transmettront  tous  les  trois  mois 
au  ministere  pour  que  ie  remboursement  soit 
demande  au  ministere  competent. 

Aucune  pension  ne  peut  etre  accordee  sur 
les  frais  de  service.  Aucun  secours  annuel  ne 
doit  Stre  doune  sans  une  antorisation  pr^alable 
du  ministre. 

En  principe  general,  ces  secours  ne  sont  dus 
qu’aux  Frangais  indigents  qui  d6sirent  rentrer 
dans  leur  patrie,  ou  qui  se  trouvent  dans  I’ini- 
possibilitS  abaolue  d’y  revenir. 

La  d&penso  devra  toujours  6tre  appuy6e  d’un 
6tat  special  indiquant  les  noms  des  personnes 
secom’ues,  leur  profession,  le  lieu  de  leur  nais- 
sance  et  les  motifs  de  leur  expatriation.  (Ar- 
ticle 11  du  Rdglement  de  1832.) 

Aucim  ti-aitement,  de  quelque  nature  qu'il 
soit,  ne  sera  allou6  sur  les  frais  de  service  sans 
une  autorisation  pr6aiable  du  ministere. 

Les  agents  ne  pouvant  recevoir  le  rem- 
bouTsement  des  avances  faites  pour  le  service 
qu’au  moyen  dWe  operation  de  banque,  qui 
entraine  un  droit  de  commission,  il  leur  est 
allou6  pour  cet  objet  xme  bonification  de  2 pour 
cent,  sur  toutes  lea  sommes  gortees  dans  leurs 
etats  de  frais  • de  service.  ' (Article  14  du 
R^glement  de  1832.); 


Titre  II. — Justifications  des  Depenses. 

Articles  de  Depenses.  Justifications  de  Depenses. 

1.  Frais  de  correspondence.  Bordereau  quittance  des  directeurs  des 

postes. 

Dans  les  residences  qui  n’ont  point  de  bu- 
reau de  poste,  ou  dont  les  usages  ne  se  prStent 
point  k cette  formality,  un  compte  des  lettrea 
regues  et  afiranchies  certifie  par  I’agent.  (Ar- 
ticle 1 du  R^glement  de  1832  j Circulaire  du 
20  Janvier  1837.) 

2.  Coiuriers 
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2.  Coiu’i'iers  et  messagers. 


3.  Joui'naiix  eti’angers. 


4.  Documents  statistiques  et  coramer- 
ciaux. 

5.  Erais  de  culte. 

6.  Loyer  du  logemeut  des  charges 
d’affaires  par  interim. 

7.  Entretien  et  reparation  du  palais 
de  France  £t  Constantmople. 


8.  Gages  des  concierges  et  autres  gens 
de  service. 

9.  Fetes  et  ceremonies  extraordinaire? 
ordonnees  par  le  ministere. 


10.  Etrennes  et  donatives. 

11.  Solde,  habiliement,  eclairage  et 
chauffage  des  janissaires. 

12.  Loyer  du  logement  des  janissaires, 
des  prisons,  et  des  magasina. 

13.  Entretien  du  pavilion. 


Quittances  des  parties  prenantes,  et,  d defaut,  Appendix,  No. 

declaration  de  I’agent.  (Article  2 idem,  et  

Circulaire  idem). 

Quittances  des  biueaux  d’abonnement,  ou 
qtiittance  du  libraire,  ou  declaration  de  I’agent. 

(Circulaire  de  1837.) 

Quittances  des  parties  prenantes  ou  declara- 
tion de  i'agent.  (Idem.) 

Quittance  des  parties  prenantes  ou  declara- 
tion de  I’agent.  Cldem.) 

Quittance  du  proprietaire,  legalisee  par 
I’agent.  (Idem.) 

Memoires  des  travaus  executds,  dresses 
par  I’arcliitecte  et  certifies  par  I’Ambassadeur. 

(Idem.) 

Quittances  des  p^artles  prenantes  ou  declara- 
tion de  I’agent.  (Idem.) 

Etat  special  appuye  de  pieces  justificatives 
analogues  ^ chaque  espeee  de  depense,  lorsque 
la  totaUte  des  frais  n’a  pas  et6  autorisee  d for- 
fait par  le  ministere.  (Circulaire  de  1837.) 

Etat  certifie  par  I’agent  ou  declaration. 

(Idem.) 

Attestation  du  drogman  pour  chaque  espeee 
de  dfepense,  certifi6e  par  I’agent  titulaire  du 
poste.  (Idem.) 

Quittances  des  proprietaires  on  declaration 
de  I’agent.  (Idem.) 

Faetures  des  foumisseurs,  memoii-es  des 
ouvriers. 


14.  Secours  et  aumSnes  i des  Fran-  Etat  indicatif  des  uom,  qualite  ou  profession, 
9ais  de  passage.  lieu  de  naissance  et  destination  des  personnes 

secourues.  (Article  11  duEeglement  de  1832, 
et  Circulaire  de  1837.) 


15.  Secours  et  aumones  d des  Fran^ais 
s^dentaires. 

16.  Frais  de  rapatriement  de  Frangais 
par  voie  de  terre  ou  de  raer. 


17.  Traitements  et  allocations  person- 
nelles  de  toute  nature  imputes  sur  les 
frais  de  service. 


Etat  nominatif  indiquant  les  causes  qui 
empgchentces  individus  de  ae  rapatrier.  (Cir- 
culaire de  1837.) 

Bordereau  particulier  ^tabli  par  trimestre, 
le^el  devra  dtre  accompagn^ — 

Pour  la  voie  de  terre,  .des  quittances  des 
Fran^ais  rapatries  5 

Et  pour  la  voie  de  mer,  de  la  quittance  du 
capitaine  qui  aura  oplr4  le  rapatriement. 

_Un  etat  general  dresse  par  les  solns  de  I’ad- 
ministration  sera  transmis,  chaque  trimestre, 
au  ministere  competent,  avec  les  bordereaux 
partculiers  et  jddees  justificatives  d I’appui. 
(Circulaires  du  20  Janvier  1837,  et  du  31  Mai 
1838.) 

Quittances  des  parties  prenantes  ou  declara- 
tions des  motifs  qui  ne  permettent  pas  de  les 
produire.  (Circulaire  du  20  Janvier  1837.) 


Dispositions  communes  d toutes  les  Depenses  de  Praia  de  Service. 

Tout  article  de  depense  doit  toujours  dtre  appuyd  de  sa  justification,  e’est-d-dire,  du 
m^raoire  acquitt^,  ou  du  r6c4piss6  du  cr^ander,  ou  d’une  tUclaration  signee  de  Parent, 
expliquant  les  motifs  qui  s’opposent  d cette  justification. 

^ Les  depenses  accidentehes  de  frais  de  service  et  celles  toutes  speciales  qui  n’appar- 
tiennent  qu’d  tel  ou  tel  poste  doivent  Stre  juatifi^es  par  analogie  avec  les  depenses 
ordmaires.  ^ 

Toute  pidee  en  langue  '^tranggre  doit  toujours  etre  accompagnge  de  sa  traduction  cer- 
tifiee.  (Aitide  15  du  Efeglement  de  1832,  et  Circulaire  de  1837.) 
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Titre  III. — Formes  de  Comptabilite. 

Formes  de  la  Comptabilite  des  Frais  de  Service. 

1.  L’etat  ti-imestriel  des  frais  de  service  doit  gtre  dress4  but  deux  colonnes,  qui  portent 
toujours  en  t4te  le  coure  du  change  d’apris  lequel  la  monnaie  4tranglre  a ete  convertie  en 
firancs.  (Article  13  du  E^glement  de  1832,  et  Circulaire  de  1837). 

2.  Get  etat  sera  4tabli  confonn6ment  au  modMe  (A.)  ci-annex4,  et  divis4  eu  d4penses  per- 
sonneUes  et  en  d4peti8es  mat4rielles. 

Les  d4penses  personnelles  embrassent  la  r4mun4ration  de  tous  les  services  rendus;  elles 
se  composent — 

De  traitemente,  allocations  fixes  ou  temporaires,  gages,  salaries,  4treimes,  donatives 
d’usage  ou  4ventuelles,  seconre  aux  Fran^ais,  aumones,  loyers,  voyages,  courses,  frais  de 
bateaux  et  autres  depenses  de  m^me  nature. 

Les  depenses  materielles  se  composent  des  reparations  et  de  I’entretien  des  maisons  et 
mobiliers  appartenant  d.  I’Etat,  de  frais  de  correspondance,  d’entretien  de  pavilion  et 
d’armes  do  France ; d’abonnements  aux  journaux  6traUgers,  achat  de  documents  pour  le 
eervice  du  miniature,  frais  de  copies,  traductions,  &c. 

3.  Les  credits  ouverts  par  la  loi  annirelle  de  finances  pour  les  depenses  de  chaque  exer- 
cice  ne  peuvent  8tre  employ4s  aux  depenses  d’un  autre  exercice.  - (Ordonnance  du 
14  Septembre  1822.) 

4.  Sont  seuls  consideres  comme  appartenant  k un  exercice  les  services  faits  et  les  droits 

acquis  ^ I’Etat  et  a ses  cr4anciers  pendant  l’ann4e  qui  donne  sa  denomination  au  dit  exer- 
cice. (Idem.)  • 

Ainsi  des  d4penses  appartenant  ^ des  ann4es  ou  exercices  diff4rents  ne  peuvent,  dans 
aucun  cas,  4tre  confondues  dans  un  m4me  4tat  de  frais  de  service.  (Circulaire  de  1838.) 

5.  Lorsqu’une  d4pense  faite  pendant  I’annee  qui  donne  sa  d4nominatiou  ^ I’exercice  est 
pay4e  dans  le  courant  de  l’ann4e  suivante,  elle  ne  change  pas  pour  cela  d’origine : elle  doit 
figurer  dans  un  4tat  s4par4,  dont  le  montant,  apr4s  liquidation,  sera  ordonnanc4  sur  le 
cr4dit  de  Texercice  auquel  appartient  r4ellementla  d4pense. 

6.  Les  avances  pour  courses,  voyages,  et  pour  le  service  secret,  ne  doivent  pas  4tre 
comprises  dans  les  frais  de  service  ordmaires.  II  en  sera  transmis  au  minist4re  des  4tats 
H part,  accompagn4s  des  quittances  et  pieces  £l  I’appui ; ces  4tats  seront  en  double  expedi- 
tion, et  la  lettre  d’envoi  contiendra  en  outre  tous  les  4claixciasementB  n4cessalre8  k la  justifi- 
cation de  la  d4pense. 

7.  L’administration  etant  tenue  de  produire  au  tr4sor  les  etats  de  frais  de  seri'ice, 
ai-nai  que  lea  pieces  de  d4penses  au  moment  m4me  de  r4misBion  des  ordonnances  de  rem- 
boiursement,  les  agents  devront  transmettre  ces  4tats  de  frais  de  service  eu  double  expedi- 
tion, dont  Tune  restera  depos4e  A la  direction  des  fonds  et  comptabilite  du  ministSre. 

Cette  obligation  n’est  applicable  qu’aux  4tats  de  frais  et  ne  s’etend  point  aux  pidees 
jiistificatives  des  d4pensee. 


(A.) — Modele  de  I’Etat  de  Frais  de  Service  S.  traismettre  (en  double  expedition)  tous 
les  trois  Mois  au  Minist^re. 

Ambassade  ou  L4gation,  ou  Consulat  G4n4ral, 

ou  Consulat  de  France  k 

Etat  des  Frais  de  Service  pendant  le  trimestre  18  . 

Primata  ou  duplicata. 


Depenses  Personnelles. 


Depenses  Mat^nelles. 


£n  Monnaie 
du  Pays 
au  charge 

de  . . . . 

Montant  de 
chaque  article 
! en  francs. 

Designation 
. des  Pieces 
Juatificatives  des 
Depenses. 

Certifie  le  pr4sent  etat  k la  somine  de  (eu  monnaie  du  pays),  qui,  au  change  de 

repr4aente  celle  de  f*  c.  ^ montant 

des  frais  de  service  (de  I’Ambassade  oxi  de  la  L4gation,  ou  du  Constilat  G4neral,  ou  du 
Consulat  de  France)  ^ 

Le  18  . 
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Appendix,  No. 


NouVEAr  Takip  dea  Erals  de  Vo7ages  et  de  Courses  alloues  aux  Agents  du  Departement 
des  Affaires  Etrang&res,  pour  les  parcours  en  Poste  ou  en  Chemins  de  Per. 


1. — Frais  de  Votages. 


GRADES  DES  AGENTS. 

Ire  Cnt^oric. 

Voj-ages  d’Agents 
se  resda.Dt 

pour  k premiere  fnia  a leor 
Rraidecce  OfficieDc, 
ou  k 

QuittanC  D^Snitlvement. 
Allocatiims  ]>ar  Myriaujelre, 

2e  Cat^gorie. 

Voyages  de  Service 
(e’est-a-dire. 

Voyages  d’Ageots 
Be  ddpliu;nat  temporairement 

)Pas[e  pour  Aflaires  de  Service). 

Alloeationg  pat  Myriametre, 
pour  Parcours. 

Eb  Poste. 

En  Chemin 
de  Fer. 

En  PoBte. 

En  Ctemin 
de  Fer. 

Fr.  c. 

Fr.  c. 

Fr.  c. 

Fr.  c. 

Ambassadeurs  ------ 

30  ■ - 

21  - 

20  - 

14  - 

Envoj'6s  Extraordinaires  et  Ministres  PlenipoO 
tentiaires  ------  .j 

22  - 

18  - 

16  - 

10  - 

Secretaires  de  Ire,  2e,  et  3e  Classe  - - - 

10  - 

8 - 

e - 

4 50 

Consuls-Gfeneraux  ------ 

16  - 

12  80 

12  - 

7 - 

Consuls  de  Ire  Classe  - - - - - | 

12  50 

10  - 

10  - 

5 50 

Consuls  de  2e  Classe 

ler  Drogman,  Secretaire  Interprete,  et  2es  Drog- 1 
mans  de  1’ Ambassade  ou  de  la  Legation  ^ Con-  \- 
stantinople 

12  - 

9 BO 

9 50 

5 - 

lers  Drogmans  de  Consnlats-Generaux  et  del 
Missions  Diplomatiques,  Chanceliers  de  Mis-  [ 
sions  Diplomatiques  revStia  du  titrede  “ Con- 1 
sul  Honoraire”  -----  -J 

Elfeves  Consuls  ------ 

10  - 

1 

8 - 

9 - 

4 50 

Agents  Consulaires  ------ 

[ „ 

Drcgmans  et  Cbanceliers  autres  que  ceux  de-l 
signfes  cl-dessus  -----  -/ 

1 

6 40 

9 - 

4 50 

2. — Frais  de  Courses. 


GRADES  DES  AGENTS. 

CouiseB  Effeetudes  a Cheval 
Voiture  de  Poitc. 
Alioeadoas  par  Myriametre.  | 

Courses  Effectu^s 
MoUe-Poete  ou  en  Diligence. 
Allocations  par  Myriametre. 

Eo  Poale.  ' 

En  Cbeima 
de  Fer. 

En  PoBte. 

En  Chemin 
de  Fer. 

Courriers  de  Cabinet,  Agents,  et  Attaebis  ex-\ 
pediis  en  Courriers  - - - - -J 

Fr,  c.  ; 
12  60 

Fr.  c. 
4 60* 

Fr.  C. 
8 - 

Fr.  c. 
i 50 

• Plus  le  remboursement  des  frais  de  transport  de  la  voiture  d’apr^s  le  tarif  du  cbemin  de  fer. 


Arret4  k Biarritz,  le  30  Septembre  1859. 

Le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangferes, 

(signe)  A.  Walewski. 
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Appendix,  No.  i. 


Enclosure  9,  in  No.  8. 

Circular. 

Monsieur,  Paris,  le  28  Eevrier  1856. 

Uk  certain  nombre  d’agents  diplomatiques  ou  consulaires,  venua  en  France  en  vertu  de 
congas  autorisea,  se  sont  crus  fondds  d reclaimer  le  remboursement  de  leurs  frais  de 
voyages,  et  partioulierement  lorsque,  pendant  le  cours  de  leurs  congas,  iis  ont  obtenu  un 
changement  de  residence. 

Les  nombreuses  demandes  de  cette  nature  qui,  dans  ces  derniers  temps,  ont  6ti  adres- 
sdes  £t  mon  departement  m’engagent  d rappeler  i tous  les  ^ents  d l*etranger  Jes  regies 
auxquelles  est  soumise  cette  partie  de  la  comptabilit^  du  MinistSre  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres. 

L’article  7 de  I’Arr^te  du  28  Vend^miaire,  an  VI.,  qui  a constamment  fait  loi,  dispose 
expressSment  que  les  agents  politiques  et  consulaires  n’ont  point  droit  d des  frais  de  route 
lorsqu’ils  reviennent  de  leur  poste  par  conge  ou  qu’ils  voyagent  pour  leurs  affaires  person- 
nelles.  TJne  d6ciaon  ministerielle  en  date  du  1 Avrii  1832,  prSvoit  le  cas  ou  des  agents 
absents  de  leur  poste  en  vertu  de  conges  sont  appel^s  si  une  autre  residence ; aux  termes 
de  cet  arr^te,  les  agents  qui  se  trouvent  dans  cette  situation  n’ont  droit  qu’aux  frais  de 
leur  voyage  de  Par^  i leur  nouveau  poste ; ceux  de  leiu:  retour  en  France  restent  ^ leur 
charge  personnelle.  Enfin,  une  Ordonnance  Royal  du  1 Mars  1831,  rappel^e  h.  differentes 
€poques  par  la  Cour  des  Comptes  et  par  les  Chambres  Legislatives,  refuse  mSme  le  passage 
gratuit  & bord  de  nos  b&timents  de  guerre  k tous  fouctiounaires  publics  dont  le  voyage  est 
motive  pai*  des  interets  etrangers  au  service  de  I’etat. 

Telles  sont,  monsieur,  les  rdgles  applicables  aux  agents  diplomatiques  ou  consulaires  qui 
voyagent  en  congfi ; je  vous  prie  de  vouloir  bien  les  rappeler  aux  agents  de  tout  grade 
places  sous  VOS  ordres. 

H est  vrai  que,  dans  quelques  circonstances,  le  departement  a cru  devoir  faire  fiecliir  la 
rigueur  du  principe ; mais  ces  exceptions,  toujours  exclusivement  r6servees  i mes  appre- 
ciations, ne  sauraient  justifier  les  demandes  qui  se  sont  produites  depuis  queique  temps,  ni 
detmire  une  r^gle  dont  la  situation  financiere  actuelle  commande  plus  que  jamais  la 
rigoureuse  execution. 

Je  vous  pne,  monsieur,  de  m’accuser  reception  de  la  presente  lettre,  sous  le  timbre  de  la 
direction  de  la  coraptabilit6. 

Recevez,  &c. 

(signed)  A.  Walewski. 


Enclosure  10,  in  No.  8. 

Decree. 

Napoleon,  par  la  grdee  de  Dieu  et  la  volonte  nationale  Empereur  des  Fran§ais,  k toiw 
presents  et  a venir,  salut. 

Vu  Particle  9 de  I’arrete  du  Director  Executif  en  date  du  24  Vendemiaire,  an  6,  qui 
n’accorde  aux  chefs  de  mission  diplomatique,  absents  de  leur  poste  en  vertu  de  congl,  que 
la  moitie  de  leur  traitement,  queique  courte  que  soit  la  dur6e  de  ce  conge ; 

Vu  Particle  11  du  dit  arrSte  qui  determine  Pemploi  de  Pautre  moitie  du  traitement  dee 
Ambassadeui’s  ou  Ministres  Plenipotentiaires  absent  par  conge ; 

Vu  les  Ordonnances  Royales  des  7 Juillet  1834  et  27  Juillet  1845 ; 

Vu  Particle  16  du  deeret  du  9 Novembre  1853,  rendu  en  execution  de  la  loi  du  9 Juin 
precedent,  aux  termes  duquel  les  fonctionnaires  et  employes  civils  peuvent  obtenir  chaque 
annee  un  conge  ou  une  autorisation  d’absence  de  quinze  jours,  sans  subir  de  retenue  sur 
leur  traitement; 

Considerant  que  les  dispositions  consacrees  par  les  articles  9 et  11  preoites  de  Parretd 
du  24  Vendemiaire,  an  VT.,  ne  sont  plus  en  rapport  avec  les  charges  de  representation 
imposecs  aux  chefs  des  principales  missions  diplomatiques; 

Considdrant,  d’ailleurs,  qu’il  importe  de  regler,  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  ohefr  de  poste 
diplomatique,  certaines  situations  qui  ont  dt6  prlvues  par  aucune  des  dispositions  rfeglemen- 
'taires  existantes ; 

Considerant,  en  outre,  qu’il  convient  de  determiner  d’une  maniSre  precise  les  charges  et 
obligations  des  Ambassadeurs  ou  Ministres  Plenipotentiaires  absents  par  congfe  ou  pour 
affaires  de  sei'vice,  envers  les  agents  secoudaires  charges  de  les  remplacer ; 

Qu’enfin,  il  est  necesaaire  de  statuer  sur  quelques  dispositions  gendrales,  applicables  ans 
agents  consulaires  comme  aux  agents  diplomatiques,  lesquelles  sont  depuis  longtemps 
consacrees  par  Pusage,  mais  qui  n’ont  fete  jusqu’i  ce  jour  I’objet  d’aucun  reglement. 

Sur  le  rapport  de  notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d’Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres. 

Avons  deerfete  et  d6crbtons  ce  qui  suit : 

Tixee  I. — Chefs  de  Poste  Politique  en  Conge. 

Article  1.  Lee  chefs  de  mission  diplomatique  peuvent  obtenir,  chaque  annee,  un  oong6 
ou  tme  autorisation  d’absence  de  quinze  jours  avec  jouissance  de  leur  traitement  integral. 

Art.  2.  Cette  periode  de  quinze  joum,  sans  aucune  retenue  de  traitement,  comprendra 
la  duree  du  voyage  d’aller.  et  retour. 

Art.  3.  Toutes  les  fois  que  les  chefe  de  poste  politique,  aprSa  avoir  demande  et  obtenu 
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un  cong^  de  quinze  jours,  prolongerout  leur  absence  au  de  ce  terme,  ils  perdront  tout 
droit  au  benefice  de  1’ Article  1 du  present  decret.  Dans  ce  cas  leur  traitement  sera  r^gld 
conformdment  aux  Articles  9 et  11  de  I’Arrete  du  24  Vendemiaire,  au  VI.,  et  les  charges 
d’affiiircs  qui  les  auront  remplaces  recevront  le  quart  du  traitement  des  titulaires,  ^ dater 
du  jour  du  depart  de  ces  derniere. 

Art.  4.  Dans  la  situation  deternun^e  par  PArticle  1 ci-dessus,  le  titulaire  d’un  poste 
diplomatique  n’est  tenu  de  laisser  4 la  disposition  du  charge  d’affaires  qu’ain  cabinet  de 
travail  et  le  local  affect^  au  service  de  la  chancellerie. 

Aii:-.  5.  Le  cbarg5  d’affaires,  dans  cette  mSme  situation,  n’est  admis  d rficlamer  aucune 
indemnite,  soit  du  titulaire  du  poste,  soit  du  departement,  d raison  de  ses  fonctions 
interimaires. 

Art.  6.  Le  chef  de  poste  politique,  autorisb  d s’absenterde  sa  residence  pour  un  temps 
excedant  quinze  jours,  mais  ne  diipassant  ps^  deux  mois,  n’aura  d remplir  envers  le  charg6 
d’affaires  que  les  obligations  ddterniinees  a 1’ Article  4 ci-dessus ; dans  ce  cas,  le  charge 
d’affaires  ne  sera  tenu  d aucune  representation  quelconque.  Si  le  cong6  doit  exc^der 
deux  mois,  le  chef  de  mission  aura  d foumir  au  charg6  d’affaires  les  moyens  de  satisfaire 
aux  exigences  de  sa  position  officieUe.  D mettra,  d cet  effet,  d la  disposition  de  ce  dernier 
celles  des  localit^s  de  son  habitation  qui  sont  indispensables  pour  constituer,  selon  les  con- 
venances et  les  usages  du  pays,  un  etat  de  maison  suffisant,  telles  que  salon,  salle  a manger, 
office,  cuisine.  Toutes  ces  pidces  devront  gtre  gamies  de  leur  mobilier  meublant  et  de 
tous  les  accessoires  necessaries  pour  le  service  de  table.  Le  service  des  domestiques  sera 
d la  charge  du  charge  d’affaires. 

Art.  7.  Lorsque  pour  une  cause  quelconque  le  titulaire  du  poste  diplomatique,  ayant 
Tompu  son  etablissement,  ne  sera  pas  en  mesure  de  remplir  les  obligations  que  lui  impose 
I’article  precedent,  il  indemnisera  le  charge  d’affaires  en  lui  abandonnant  le  huitieme  du 
traitement  integral  du  poste. 

Titre  II. — Agents  Politiques  Chefs  de  Poste,  appeles  k Paris  ou  en  Voyage  de  Service, 

Art.  8.  Le  chef  d’une  mission  diplomatique,  appeU  il  Paris  par  un  ordre  ecrit  du 
ministre  et  pour  affaires  de  service,  conservera  son  traitement  integral  si  son  absence 
n’eicMe  pas  quinze  jours  ; si  son  absence  se  prolonge  au  delil  de  quinze  jours,  il  n’aura 
droit,  £i  dater  du  seizicme  jour  et  jusqu’au  terme  de  son  voyage,  qu’aux  trois-quarts  de  son 
traitement. 

Il  recevra,  en  outre,  dans  les  deux  cas,  ses  frais  de  voyage  d’aller  et  retour,  suivant  les 
fixations  etablies  par  le  r^glement  pout  les  voyages  de  service. 

Le  quart  disponible  du  traitement  du  chef  de  poste  sera  attribu&  au  chargd  d’affaires. 

Art.  9.  Le  chef  d’unc  mission  diplomatique,  autoris6  ^ quitter  le  lieu  de  sa  residence 
officielie  pour  accompagner  le  souverain  aupr^a  duquel  il  est  accredite,  soit  k I’intdrieur 
du  pays  m6me,  soit  hors  des  limites  de  son  territoire,  conservera  son  traitement  integral 
pendant  toute  la  dur6e  du  voyage. 

Dans  ce  cas,  le  secretaire  charge  des  affaires  de  I’amhassade  ou  de  le  legation  n’aura 
droit  il  aucune  indemnite  et  ne  prendra  pas  le  titre  da  charg6  d’affaires. 

Les  frais  de  voyage  du  chef  de  poste  seront  regl6s  comme  dans  le  cas  pr^vu  au 
precedent  article,  d’apr^s  les  fixations  etablies  pour  les  voyages  de  service. 

Titre  III. — Dispositions  Generales  additionnclles. 

Art.  10.  La  duree  de  tout  voyage  de  service,  lors  m^me  que  pendant  ce  voyage 
I’agent  diplomatique  ou  consulaire  n’aurait  pu  recevoix  aucun  traitement,  sera  comptee 
comme  temps  de  service,  pourvu  que  le  trajet  ait  6te  effectue  par  les  voice  les  plus  directes 
et  sans  interruption  volontaire  de  la  part  de  1’ agent. 

Art.  11.  La  dur^e  de  tout  voyage  de  service  sera  5galement  comptee  comme  temps  de 
grade  dans  le  nouvel  emploi,  lorsque  I’agent  aura  reellement  exerc4  ce  nouvel  emploi 
I Tissue  de  son  voyage. 

Art.  12.  L’agent  titulaire  d’une  residence  consulaire,  appele  momentan^ment  a fairs 
I’interun  d’un  autre  poste,  recevra  le  moitie  de  chacun  des  tiaitements  affect^s  4 ces  deux 
postes. 

Art.  13.  L’cl^ve  consul  en  conge  perd  la  jouissance  de  son  indemnity  de  table  et  de 
logement,  il  dater  du  jour  oh  il  quitte  le  poste  auquel  il  ^tait  attachd. 

Art.  14.  L’clhve  consul  qui  devient  g^rant  du  consulat  et  qui  touche,  en  cette 
qualitd,  la  moitid  du  traitement  du  titulaire  du  poste,  cesse  de  recevoir  son  indemnity  de 
table  et  de  logement  pendant  la  durfie  de  son  interim. 

Art.  15.  Toutes  dispositions  des  arretes,  ordonnances  ou  r%lemente  contraires  aux 
pr6sentes  sont  et  demeurent  abrogfies. 

Art  16.  Notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d’Etat  au  Departement  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  est 
charge  de  Texecution  du  present  d6cret. 

Fait  au  Palais  de  St  Cloud,  le  18  Aout  1856. 

(signc)  Napoleon. 

Par  TEmpereur. 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d’Etat  au  Ddpartement 
des  Affaires  Etrangferes, 

(signs)  A.  Walctoski. 
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Appeiag,  No.  1 . Enclosure  1 1,  m No.  8. 

Extract  from  the  Royal  Ordonnance  of  26  April  1845. 

Louis  Philippe,  Roi  des  Frangaie,  k tous,  presents  et  h,  venir,  Salut. 

Sur  le  Rapport  de  notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d’Etat  au  Dfepaxtement  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres ; 

Vu  notre  ordonnance  du  20  Aoflt  1833  ; 

Le  Comite  de  Legislation  de  notre  Conseti  d’Etat  entendu; 

Nous  avons  ordonne  et  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit: — 

• » * • « 

Article  4.  Sont  gdinia  ^ concourir  aux  postes  consulaares,  dans  la  proportion  ci-apres 
determinee,  sayoir : 

Aux  Consulats-Generaux — 

« * * * • 

2.  Les  premiers  secretaires  de  nos  ambassades  et  de  nos  legations,  les  uns  et  les  autres 
apr^s  cinq  ans  de  services,  donttrois  au  moins  dans  leur  grade  respeotif. 

Aux  Consulate  de  premiere  classe — « • * 

2.  Les  secretaires  de  nos  legations  et  les  seconds  secretaires  de  nos  ambassades, 
les  uns  et  les  autres,  apr^s  cinq  ans  de  services,  dont  trois  au  moins  dans  leur  grade 
respeotif. 

Aux  Consulate  de  seconde  class — 

***** 

2.  Les  attaches  payes  de  nos  ambassades  et  de  nos  legations,  apres  cinq  ans  de  services 
retribues  en  cette  qualite. 


Enclosure  12,  in  No.  8. 

Exteait  du  Reglstre  des  ArrStes  du  Dlrectoire  Ex^cutif,  du  24  V endemiaire,  an  VL 

Le  Directoire  Executif,  aprSs  avoir  entendu  le  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieures, 
arrSte  ce  qui  suit: — 

Article  1.  Le  traitement  de  tout  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  cessera  du  jour  de  la 
reception  de  sa  lettre  de  rappel,  moms  que  la  lettre  de  rappel  ne  porte  order  de  rester 
jusqu’ ^ I’arriv^e  du  succesaeur,  au^uel  cas  le  traitement  continuerajusqu’^  cette  4poque. 
Les  frais  de  son  retour  seront  allouls  suivant  les  tarifs. 

2.  Le  traitement  de  tout  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  qui  va  remplir  un  poste  non. 
occup6,  commencera  du  mois  de  son  depart  de  Paris  ou  du  lieu  de  sa  residence ; savoir, 
pour  le  mois  entier,  s’ii  part  avant  le  16  j et  pour  la  moitie  du  mois  seulement,  s’il  part 
aprSslel5. 

3.  Le  traitement  de  tout  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  qui  va  remplir  un  ppste  encore 
occup6,  commencera  du  jour  de  son  arriv^e  au  dit  poste,  et  de  la  remise  par  lui  faite  ^ son 
pr^decesseur  de  la  lettre  qui  le  rappelle. 

4.  II  pourra  8tre  paye  un  quartier  d’avance  de  son  traitement  ^ tout  agent  politique 
ou  consulaire,  avant  son  dfepart  pour  le  lieu  de  sa  destination,  sans  que  I’attente  de  cette 
avance  soit  un  prfetexte  pour  diff^rer  de  s’y  rendre ; il  n’aura  droit  ensuite  au  quartier 
suivant  que  lors  de  son  6cheance. 

5.  Au  moyeu  du  traitement  qui  sera  fixe  aux  agents  politiques  et  consulaires,  ils 
seront  charges  du  psuement  de  leurs  secretaires  particuliers  ou  chanceliers,  de  I’entretien 
de  la  secrfetairerie  ou  chancellerie,  des  frais  de  bureau,  du  loyer  de  leur  maison,  de  leur 
entretien  domestique,  et  de  toutee  les  depenses  quelconques  qui  ne  sont  pas  ordonnees 
pour  le  service  public. 

6.  II  ne  lem*  sera  alloue  dans  les  6tats  qu’ils  fourniront  la  fin  de  cbaque  quartier,  que 
le  port  des  dSpSches  .officielles  qu’ils  reccvront;  le  cofit  des  gazettes,  pamphlets,  et  ouvrages 
nouveaux  sur  les  affaires  politiques  du  pays,  qu’ils  seront  charges  d’envoyer  au  Departe- 
ment  des  Relations  Extdrieures ; la  depense  des  courriers  qu’ils  pourront  envoyer  dans  les 
occasions  importantes ; les  depenses  secretes  et  accidenteUes  qui,  au  prealable,  auraient 

autorisfies  ou  coimnandees  par  des  dbcisions  subs6quentes  au  present  arrdt^. 

7.  Sont  exceptes  des  deux  articles  prScddents,  les  consulats  du  Levant  et  de  Baihai'ie, 
mais  seulement  pour  lea  dfepenses  extraordinaires,  entretien  du  pavilion,  paiement  des 
janissaires,  et  donatives  d’usage  autorisfies  jusqu’ici,  et  en  attendant  une  fixation  nouvelle. 

8.  Le  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieures  rddigera  et  adressera  incessamment  fi  tous  les 

agents  politiques  et  consulaires,  des  instructions  formeliea  sur  le  reglement  de  leurs 
dipenses  et  I’ordre  de  leur  comptabilitd.  , _ ^ 

9.  Les  agents  politiques  ou  consulaires  absents  par  congfi  jouiront  de  la  moitie  de  ^leur 
traitement,  fi  compte  du  jour  oil  ils  quitteront  leur  residence,  jusqu’au  jour  ofi  ils  y 
reprendrout  leurs  fonctions. 

10.  L’autre  moitifi  du  traitement  des  agents  consulaires  absents  par  congfe  sera  alloufie 
aux  vice-consuls  qui  les  remplaceront ; et  si  ceux-ci  sont  supplfefes  eux-mfimes  dans  le 

. poste 
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poste  qu’ils  quittent,  pour  aller  g&:er  im  consulat,  leurs  eupplfeants  auront  la  moitife  du  Appendir,  No. 
traitement  attach^  i ce  poste.  ___ 

11.  L’autre  moitie  du  traitement  des  Ministres  Pl^nipotentiaires  absents  par  conge  sera 
x^serv6e ; saToir,  un  quart  la  d4charge  du  Departement  dea  Relations  Ext^rieures,  et 
I’autre  quart  au  profit  du  secretaire  de  legation  charge  d’affaires ; et  comme  le  ministre 
doit  conserver  sa  maison  montee,  i moins  d’ordre  contraire,  le  secretaire  de  legation 
continuera  d’en  avoir  la  jouissance ; mais  le  ministre  en  congS  devra  en  payer  le  loyer  sur 
la  moitie  du  traitement  qui  Ini  est  accordle. 

12.  Les  dispositions  du  pr6sent  airSte  seront  immediatement  applicablesj  et  tous  lea 
ArrStfes  precedents,  differeats  ou  contraires,  sont  rapportes. 

Le  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieru'es  est  charge  de  I’execution  du  present  arrete,  qui 
ne  sera  pas  imprime. 

Pour  expedition  conforme, 

Le  President  du  Directoire  Executif, 

Par  le  Directoire  Executif,  (signe)  L.  M.  RevelUlre-Lepeaux. 

Le  Secretaire-Gendral, 

(sign4)  Lagarde. 


Enclosure  13,  in  No.  8. 

Exteait  du  Registre  des  Arretes  du  Directoire  Executif,  du  28  Vendemiaire,  an  VI. 

Le  Directoire  Executif,  apres  avoir  entendu  le  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieures ; 

Considerant  qu’il  est  necessaire  de  fixer  d’une  maniSi'e  qui  ne  prdte  plus  k Tarbitraire, 
tant  en  raison  de  I’exigence  du  service  exterieur,  que  de  reconomie  dont  il  est  suscep- 
tible, les  frais  de  premier  etablissement  et  de  voyage  des  agents  politiques  et  con- 
sulaires,  arr^te  ce  qui  suit : — 

Frais  de  Premier  Etablissement. 

Article  1.  II  sera  accord^  avant  leur  depart,  aux  envoyes  ou  ministres  residents  ou 
charge  d’affaires,  consuls-generaux,  consuls  ou  vice-consuls,  nomm^s  pour  aUer  resider 
en  pays  Strangers,  une  somme  pour  frais  de  premier  etablissement. 

Art.  2.  Le  maximum  de  cette  somme  sera  indistmctement  du  tiers  des  appointements 
annuels  accoi-dds  aux  agents  politiques  ou  consuiaires  susdits ; inais  k chaquc  mutation, 
il  y aura  fixation  du  fonos  necessaire  au  premier  etablissement,  et  le  Ministre  des  Relations 
Exterieures  est  charg^  de  prendre  cet  effet  des  informations  sur  I’exigence  de  chaque 
locality. 

Art  3.  S’il  arrivait  qu’un  des  agents  politiques  ou  consuiaires  susdits  fut  envoye  k 
une  nouvelle  destmation  sans  avou*  occup6  la  residence  pour  laquelle  il  avait  requ 
l’indemnit6  du  premier  Etablissement,  il  en  tiendrait  compte  sur  i’indemnite  et  les 
appointements  attaches  ^ sa  nouvelle  mission. 

Art  4.  Dans  le  cas  ofi  un  des  agents  susdits  qui  aurait  re9U  son  indemnite  serait 
remplacE  avant  son  dEpart  sans  Etre  nommE  E,  une  autre  mission  exterieure,  il  restituera 
immediatement  la  totalitE  de  cette  mdemnitE  k son  successeur. 

Art  5.  Lorsqu’un  agent  politique  ou  consulaire  passera  ii  ime  nouvelle  destmation 
exterieure,  avant  dix-huit  mois  d’exerdee  et  de  residence  effective  dans  son  poste  pre- 
cEdent,  les  trois-quorts  de  I’indemnitE  qu’il  aura  re^ue  pour  celui-ci  seront  imputEs  sur 
I’indemnitE  qu’il  devra  recevoir  pour  sa  nouvelle  destmation  ; la  retenue  ne  sera  que  de 
moitiE  lorsque  la  residence  effective  aura  durE  plus  de  dix-huit  mois,  et  I’indemnitE 
attachee  E son  nouveau  poste  ne  sera  pleine  qu’apres  trois  ans  revolus  dans  le  prEcedent. 

Art  6.  Le  Directoire  ExEcntif  se  rEserve  de  statuer  particuliErement  sur  les  indemnitEs 
E accorder  dans  les  lieux  de  rEsidence  oh  il  existait  une  maison  ou  mobilier  nationaux, 
ainsi  que  dans  ceux  oh.  I’autorite  locale  pourvoit  au  logement  et  a,  I’ameublement  de 
I’agent  de  la  republique. 

Frais  de  Route. 

Art  7.  Les  frais  de  poste  des  agents  politiques  et  consuiaires  envoyes  en  mission  ou 
revenant  en  France,  leur  seront  allouEs  conformement  au  tarif  suivant,  exceptE  lorsqu’ils 
reviendront  par  conge,  ou  voyageront  pour  leurs  affairs  personnelles,  savoir : — 

Fr.  c. 


Aux  Ministres  du  premier  et  second  ordre,  a.  Londres,  Vienne, 

Madrid,  Petersbourg,  et  Constantinople  - - - - 30  - par  poste. 

Aux  Ministres  E.  Philadelphie,  Berlin,  Lisbonne,  Stockholm, 

Copenliague,  La  Haye,  Naples,  et  pres  des  REpubliques 

Italienne  et  Suisse  - --  --  --24-  ,, 

A tous  les  autres  Ministres  - --  --  -20-  „ 

Aux  Residents  et  Consuls-Generaux  -----  16  - „ 

Aux  Consuls  - --  --  --  --12-  „ 

Aux  SecrEtaires  de  LEgation  et  Vice-Consuls  - - - 10  - „ 

Aux  Chanceliers  et  Drogmans  directement  nommes  et  salariEs 
par  le  Gouvernement  - - - - - - - 7 50  „ 

0.47.  z z 3 Art. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  Art  8.  Lorsque  les  agents  politiqiaes  ou  consulairea  devront  passer  la  mer  pour  ser 
— — rendre  d leur  destinationj  il  leur  sera  accord^  passage  aux  frais  de  la  republique,  par' 

le  D^partemeut  de  la  Marine,  sur  les  vaisseanx  publics  ; et  g’ils  passent  sur  des  vaiseeaux 
marchands,  les  ordonnateurs  des  ports  rigleront  leur  passage  suivant  le  prix  ordinaire  des- 
travers^cs* 

Art.  9.  Les  dispositions  du  present  arr^t4  seront  imm^diatement  applicables  aux  agents 
qui  auront  d4ji  regu  leurs  frais  de  premier  etablissement,  et  pomraient  ci-apr^s  Stre; 
envoy^sdans  d’autres  residences,  ainsiqu’d,  ceuxqui,  d6j£l  nomm4s,  ne  sont  pas  encore  partis; 

Art,.  10.  Tons  les  arr^tSs  precedents,  relatifs  aux  firais  de  premier  etablissemeut  et  frais 
de  voyage  des  agents  poHtiques  et  consulaires,  sont,  rapportes. 

Les.  Ministres  des  Relations  Exterieurea  et  de  la  Marine,  sont  charges  de  Texecution  du 
present  arrSte,  qui  ne  sera  point  imprime. 

Pour  expedition  conforme, 

Le  President  du  Directoire  Exeoutif, 

(signe)  L.  M.  RevelUire-Lepeaia. 

Pax  le  Directoire  Executif, 

Le  Secretaire-General, 

(signfi)  Lagarde. 


Enclosure  14,  in  No.  8. 

Oedoitnance  du  Roi  qui  alloue,.  dans  cei-tains  cas,  des  Traitements  Speciaux  aux 
Agents  Diplomatiques  ou  Consulaires. 

Au  Palais  de  Neuilly,  le  27  Juillet.  1845. 

Lours  Philippe,  Roi  des  Frangais,  ^ tons  presents  et  ^ venir,  salut. 

Vu  nos  ordonnances  et  rdglement,  en  date  des  7 Juillet  1834,.  1 Aout  1835,  et  30  Oc- 
tobre  1843,  sur  les  traitements  des  agents  politiques  ou  consulaires  qui  sc  -frouvent  en. 
inactivity,  en  conge,  ou  appeMs  et  retenus  i Paris  par  ordre  et  pom  affaire  de  service. 

Cousid6raut  que  ces  ordonnances  et  ryglement  out  dyterminS  et  limits  les  droits  que 
des  situations  accidentelles  peuvent  donner  il  nos  agents,  mais  qu’il  est  utile  de  rassembler 
dans  une  seule  et  m6me  ordonnanoe  toutes  les  rdgles  etablies ; 

Sur  le  Rapport  de  notre  Ministre  Secrfitaire  d’Etat  des  Af^es  Etrang&res ; 

Nous  avons  ordonnd  et  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit: — 

Article  1.  Les  agents  diploma'tiques  ou  consulaires  dout  lea  fonctiong  auront  4te 
st^pendues  po'ur  une  cause  Itrang^re  au  m6rite  de  leurs  services,  et  qui  ne  seront  pas' 
adimssibles  au  traitement  d’inacti-Tity,  pourront;  en  vertu  d’une  decision  spyciale  6man6e= 
de  nous,  recevoir  la  moitiy  du. traitement  assign^  au  poste  dont  ils  sont  titulairesi  pendant 
un  espace  de  temps  qui,  eauf  des  circonstances  particulilres  sur  lesqueUes  nous  nous 
ryservous  de  statuer,  ne  devra  pas  exceder  une  annie. 

Art.  2.  Cette  allocation  ne  pourra  Stre  rydamye,  par  Tagent  rappel^,  que  dans  le  cas 
oil  il  ne  serait  pas  remplace  et  ou  le  traitement  de  I’emploi  continuerait  d’etre  porte  au 
Budget. 

Art.  3.  Lorsqu’un  agent  rappel^  et  retenu  en  France  pour  un  motif  politique  ne  sera 
pas  autorise  ^ rompre  I’etablissement  qu’il  aura  foraiy  dansle  lieu  de  sa  residence  officielle,- 
une  partie  de  son  traitement  pouiTa  lui  ^tre  conservye,  en  indemnity  de  ses  depenses 
obligyes,  telles  que  loyer,  entretien  de  mobilier,  chevaux,  domestiques,  &c.  Cette  quotity 
ne  pourra  jamais  exceder  la  moitiy  du  traitement,  pendant  les  six  premiers  mois,  et  apr^ff 
ce  terme  elle  sera  r4duite  dans  les  proportions  suivantes  :■ — 

Eiancs. 

Pour  les  Agents  Politiques  ayant  un  traitement  de  troia  cent  mille 

francs  - 70,000 

Idem  de  deux  cent  a trois  cent  miUe  francs  -----  50,000 

Idem  de  cent  cinquante  i cent  quatre-vingt  mille  francs  - - 40,000 

Idem  de  cent  nn  a cent  cinquante  mille  francs  » - - - 30,000 

Idem  de  cent  mille  francs,  sans  logement  -----  30,000 

Idem  de  cent  mille  fi*ancs,  avec  logement  -----  20,000 

Idem  de  soixante  A quatre-viugt-dix  mille  francs  - - - - 25,000 

Idem  de  cinquante  mille  francs  18,000 

Idem  de  quaran'te  il  quarante-cinq  mille  franca  - - - - 15,000 

Idem  de  vingt-cinq  A trente-cinq  mille  franca  - - - - 12,000 

Pom*  les  Consuls-Generaux  ayant  un  traitement  dfe  quaxante  §. 

quarante-cinq  mille  francs  -------  15,000 

MSme  grade,  de  vingt-cinq  k trente-six  mille  francs  - - - 12,000 

Les  Consuls  de  premiere  claase  ayant  un  traitement  de  quarante 

mille  francs  recevront'  12,000 

Les  Consuls  dc  premiere  claase  ayant  un  traitement  de  vingt  h 

•trente  mille  francs  -------  - 10,000 

M$me  grade,  de  quinze  & dix-huit  mille  francs  6,000 

MOme  grade,  de  dix  i douze  mille  francs  - - — - - 5,000' 

Les  Consuls  de  deuxiSme  classe  ayant  un  traitement  de‘ vingt  mille 
francs  recevront  - --  --  --  - - 6^000 

M6me  grade,  de  quinze  il  dix-buit  mille  francs'  - - - 6,000 

M^me  grade,  de  huit  ^ donze  mille  francs  -----  4,000 

Les 
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Les  agents  consulaires  ;non  compris  dans  les  categories  ci-dessus  recevront  le  traite- 
ment  de  conge. 

Aj"t.  4.  La  jouissance  du  demi-traitBment  accord^  aux  agents  en  cong6  volontaire  est 
bornSe  a six  moia,  ^ dater  de  leur  arriv4e  en  Prance. 

Ai-t.  5.  Les  agents  en  conge  q_ui,  apriis  un  sejour  de  six  mois  en  France,  recevi-aient 
de  nous,  sur  un  rapport  motivd  pr^entd  par  notre  Ministre  des  Affaires  .Etrang^ea, 
I’ordre  de  tester  a raris  pour  affaire  de  service,  toucheront  une  moitie  du  traitement 
ordinaire  de  leur  emploi,  jusqu’au  tei'me  du  ti-avail  special  dont  ila  auront  ete  cbarges,  on 
jusqu’^  nouvel  ordre  de  noti'e  part. 

Art.  6.  Les  secretaires  d’ambassade  ou  de  legation  qui,  i\  dater  de  ce  jour,  seront 
expedite  i Paris  en  courriers,  et  qui  ne  devront  pas  retoumer  inimediatemeut  a leur  poste, 
pourront  recevoir  ^ Paris  la  totality  de  leur  traitement  pendant  trois  mois,  si  notre 
Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  n’a  pas  dispose  de  la  moitie  de  ce  ti'aitement  en  faveur 
d’un  attach^  qui,  sans  avoir  de  traitement  personnel,  serait  cliargd  de  suppleei'  le  secre- 
taire absent. 

Art.  7.  Lorsqu’en  vertu  d’uue  autorisation  ministdrielle,  un  secretaire  expedie  en 
counter  prolongera  son  s^jotir  en  France  plus  de  trois  moia,  il  ne  pourra  recevoir  alors  que 
le  traitement  de  conge,  a moins  qu’il  ne  soit  dans  le  cas  d’cxception  indique  i 1’ Article  5. 

Art.  8.  Toutes  dispositions  des  ordonnances  et  reglements  contraires  aux  presentes 
Bont  et  demeurent  abrogees. 

Art  9.  Noti-e  Ministi-e  Seerfitaire  d’Etat  au  D^partement  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  est 
charge  de  I’execution  de  la  presente  ordonnance,  qm  sera  inserfie  au  Bulletin  des  Lois. 


(signe)  LouU  Philippe. 

Par  le  Roi, 

Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d’Etat  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 

(sigu§)  Guizot 


— No,  9.  — 

Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell, — (Received  19  December.) 

My  Lord,  Paris,  18  December  1860. 

Youk  Lordship  having  been  pleased  by  your  cii-cular  Despatch  of  the  25th.  October 
last,  to  express  a desire  to  be  furnished  with  any  observations  "which  the  experience  of 
Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  agents  abroad  may  suggest  to  them  on  the  present  constitution 
and  "working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  countiy,  and  with  any  suggestions  "which 
may  occur  to  them  for  its  improvement,  I projpose  in  this  Despatch  to  answer  your  Lord- 
ship’s  appeal,  and  feel  sure  that,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  your  Lordship 
"Will  excuse  me  if  I draw  somewhat  largely  on  your  patience. 

I begin  with  the  lowest  grade  in  the  service,  that  of  the  nnpaid  attaches,  and  I have 
no  scruple  in  saying  at  once  that  the  system  which  now  prevails  of  obtaining  unpaid  labour 
for  an  "unlimited  length  of  time  should  he  put  an  end  to.  I am,  and  always  have  been, 
an  advocate  for  giving  a salary  to  an  attachl  from  the  moment  on  which  he  receives  the 
Queen’s  nomination.  If,_  however,  a probationary  trial,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  is 
thought  advisable  for  aspirants  to  "Ae  diplomatic  service,  let  tlie  period  during  which  the 
probation  is  to  last  he  fixed  once  for  all ; but  let  the  youth  bo  certain  that  if,  at  the 
termination  of  that  period,  he  shall  have  conducted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
superiors,  he  will  become  a salaried  member  of  the  service. 

It  may  not  he  inapposite  here  to  call  to  mind  the  origin  of  unpaid  attaches,  and  to  show 
what  a different  position  they  occupiedformerly  to  that  which  they  occupy  now.  I believe 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  only  assistance  afforded  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  chief  of  an  embassy  or  mission,  was  that  of  a secretary ; but  the  A"mbassador 
or  minister  was  allowed  to  name  a certain  number  of  individuals,  who,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, were  officially  recognised  as  attached  to  him,  and  wliom  he  could  employ  on 
"the  public  service  as  he  might  deem  useful  The  post  of  an  attache  was  constantly  fiUed 
in  those  days  by  young  men  of  family  and  fortune,  who  desired  to  pass  a few  months 
^reeably  abroad,  and  who  could  succeed  in  finding  a friendly  protector  at  some  foreign 
Court.  The  consequence  was  that  attaches  were  looked  upon  as  the  personal  friends  of 
the  Ambassador  or  minister.  They  formed  part  of  his  family,  and  lived  at  his  table,  and 
sometimes  altogether  in  his  house,  which  in  itself  was  an  equivalent  to  a limited  salary. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  permanent 
^diplomatic  staff  of  the  country.  The  services  they  might  render  gave  them  no  positive 
■ claim  to  promotion,  and,  as  a natural  corollary,  the  Ambassador  or  minister  could  get  rid 
•of  "ffiem,  should  their  conduct  require  it,  or  his  caprice  dictate  it.  .Now,  matters  are 
entirely  changed.  The  unpaid  attaches,  being  appointed  by  tlie  Government,  have  no 
longer  any  claim  on  the  permanent  hospitality  of  ^eh  chiefs,  and  I believe  that  there  are 
but  few  places  where  they  are  stiE  daily  admitted  to  the  family  table.  "When  I add  that 
"the  expenses  of  living  and  lodging  abroad  have  increased  enormously  within  the  last  fe-w 
years,  the  difference  between  the  position  of  the  unpaid  attach^  now  and  formerly  is  still 
more  strUring.  Add  to  this  that  an  aspirant  to  the  diplomatic  service  must  now  undergo 
an  examination  (a  very  exceEent  innovation)  before  he  can  be  permanently  appointed  to 
o«47*  z z 4 an 
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an.  embassy  or  mission  abroad,  and  tbe  balance  between  the  old  and  the  new  system  may 
be  struclc  thus : Under  the  first,  expenses  of  living  defrayed,  but  no  claim  whatever  on 
the  Government,  and  no  examination  required.  Under  the  second,  no  admission  into  the 
service  without  previous  examination,  no  expenses  defrayed,  but  a contingent  claim  for 
promotion  on  the  Government— I say  contingent,  because  even  now  there  is  no  positive 
obligation  on  the  Minister  to  promote  an  u^aid  attach^,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
services.  The  Foreign  Office  List  would,  t fancy,  furnish  more  than  one  example  of 
attaches  serving  with  credit  ei^ht,  nine,  and  ten  years  without  salary,  while  they  under- 
went at  the  same  time  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  juniors  promoted  over  their  heads. 

In  thus  advocating  the  cause  of  the  unpaid  attachfes,  I do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
arguing  that  they  are  unfairly  treated.  When  a young  man  enters  the  diplomatic  service, 
he  does  so  with  his  eyes  open,  to  the  chance  of  working  several  years  without  remunera- 
tion. But  I thi^  tile  prmciple  itself,  of  exacting  work  without  pay,  is  a had  one.  It  is, 
to  a certain  extent,  subversive  of  good  discipline,  because  no  chief  likes  to  exercise  even  a 
necessary  authority  over  an  unsalaried  subordinate,  while  the  subordinates  themselves 
are  not  unnaturally  apt  to  grow  careless  under  a system  which  leaves  them  so  long  in 
6uy»ense. 

I have  no  observations  to  make  respecting  the  secretaries  and  the  two  categories  of  paid 
attaches,  except  to  ask  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  follow  the  French  system,  and 
name  the  latter  second  and  third  secretaries.  This  change  was  adopted  in  the  French 
service,  because  it  was  found  that  other  Governments  gave  tiiat  rank  to  persons  fulfilling 
exactly  the  same  duties  as  tbe  French  paid  attaches,  and  the  latter  were  sometimes  placed 
thereby  in  an  unfair  position  at  foreign  Courts. 

I need  hardly  add,  that  it  would  be  . a great  boon  to  the  junior  members  of  Her 
Majesty’s  diplomatic  service  to  obtain  their  commissions  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  possible 
now. 

Promotion  has  of  late  years  been  dktributcd,  generally  speaking,  with  so  much  impar- 
tiality, that  there  is  but  little  room  for  remark  on  that  head.  In  the  higher  grades  of  the 
profession,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  wise  or  right  to  limit  a Minister  in  the  selection  of 
agents  to  important  posts ; hut  in  the  junior  branches  it  would,  I conceive,  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  were  the  young  men  taught  to  feel  that  their  promotion  depended 
in  a measure  upon  themselves,  and  that,  with  steady  conduct  and  assiduous  attention  to 
their  duties,  they  might  be  confident  of  not  seeing  others  advanced  over  their  heads. 

If  it  were  possible  to  introduce  any  system  by  which  the  junior  members  would  feel 
that  their  promotion  depended  to  a certain  extent  on  their  performing  their  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  chief,  an  authority  which  is  sometimes  wanted  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  For  instance,  were  a chief  obliged  by  his  insti-uctions  to  furnish  a 
half-yearly  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  as  to  Ms  satisfaction  with  his  subordinates,  it  is 
obvious  that  a hint  from  him,  wnen  necessary,  respecting  any  irregularity  or  carelessness 
he  may  remark,  would  carry  greater  weight  with  it  than  when,,  as  now,  the  only  remedy 
he  has  is  in  a spontaneous  complaint  to  tiie  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  penalty  would  he 
certain  were  the  warning  to  be  neglected.  Nor  would  there  be  any  danger  of  an  abuse 
of  this  half-yearly  report,  since  any  party  considering  himself  wronged  by  it  would  have 
an  appeal  to  your  Lordship’s  office.  On  the  other  hand,  some  certainty  should  exist  that 
favourable  reports  would  ensure,  under  orclinai’y  circumstances,  promotion  according  to 
seniority. 

While  on  the  subject  of  promotion,  I venture  to  observe,  that  your  Lordship  would  do 
well  to  institute  some  penalty  for  those  who,  without  sufficient  reason,  refuse  a post  when 
offered  to  them.  It  should  be  understood,  that  such  refusal  does  away  with  any  claims 
which  seniority  may  otherwise  give. 

Another  point  on  which  I solicit  your  Lordship’s  attention  is  the  advisability  of  never 
leaving  tbe  junior  members  of  the  service  too  long  in  the  same  place.  Two  years  should, 
I think,  be  the  utmost  limit  of  a residence  at  one  post,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
have  the  advantage,  in  the  course  of  their  eaidy  career,  of  residing  at  one  or  other  of  the 
great  Gourte,  by  which  they  will  become  better  acquainted  with  questions  of  importance. 
It  is  presumed  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  invent  a sort  of  roster,  by  which  these  changes 
of  residence  might  be  governed.  If  any  plan  of  this  sort,  however,  should  be  adopted,  the 
travelling  expenses  incurred  thereby  ought  to  be  home  by  the  public.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, thejournies  of  attaches  going  to  their  posts  tor  the  first  time  should  be 
jiaid. 

I have  made  tbe  foregoing  remarks  on  the  supposition  that  the  services  at  home  and 
abroad,  now  under  your  Lordship’s  direction,  are  to  remain  distinct ; but  I must  at  the 
same  time  confess  myself  to  be  an  advocate  for  their  complete  amalgamation. 

The  clerks  in  Her  Majesty’s  Foreign  Office  would,  I conceive,  ^ofit  as  much  from  an 
occasional  residence  abroad  as  the  secretaries  and  attachfes  of  Her  Majesty’s  foreign 
missions  would  gain  by  an  occasional  residence  in  England.  If  I saw  how  this  system 
could  be  extendi  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  foreign  services  I should  equally  advocate 
its  application.  But  if  the  junior  branches  of  the  two  services  are  amalgamated,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  those  who  now  enter  the  Foreign  Office  with  no  expectation  beyond  that  of 
rising  to  a chief  clerkship,  will  be  as  eligible  as  any  one  else  to  a mission  abroad.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  cffiief  clerks  might  he  assimilated  to  secretaries  of  embassy,  the  second 
clerks  to  secretaries  of  legation,  and  the  junior  clerks  to  attaches,  in  one  or  more  ranks, 
as  may  be  deemed  most  convenient;  and  when  I say  assimilated,  I mean  that  there  should 
be  a constant  change  going  on  between  the  home  and  foreign  services. 
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The  difficulty  in  questions  of  this  nature  is  to  make  a beginning,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Appendix,  No. 
the  plan,  if  adopted,  should  first  be  brought  into  operation  in  the  junior  grades,  and  so  be  — 

gradually  introduced  into  the  upper.  That  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  service  would 
eventually  be  improved  by  it  I have  not  the  smallest  doubt. 

Such  are  the  ouservations  which,  iu  compliance  with  your  Lordship’s  invitation,  I take 
the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you ; but  as  some  of  them  might  seem  to  imply  dissatisfaction 
with  the  services  of  attach^  (I  allude  to  tliose  which  advocate  the  half-yearly  notice  of 
their  conduct),  I beg  to  state  that  such  is  not  my  feeling,  and  I am  most  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  recording  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a more  intelligent  and 
willing  body  of  young  men  than  the  attaches  in  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  service  could 
not  well  be  found. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Cowley. 


— No.  10.  — 

Earl  Cowley  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  19  December.) 

My  Lord,  Paris,  18  December  1860. 

It  has  long  been  my  intention,  when  the  moment  should  arrive  for  me  to  retire  from 
Her  Majesty’s  active  diplomatic  service,  and  when,  consequently,  any  observations  I 
might  make  with  regard  to  it  could  not  be  attributed  to  interested  motives,  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  whoever  might  be  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  certmn 
points  connected  with  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  that  service  which  I humbly  conceive 
are  susceptible  of  revision  and  improvement.  If,  in  addressing  your  Lordship  at  present 
I somewhat  depai^t  from  my  fii*st  intentions,  it  is  because  the  moment  at  which  an  inquiry 
is  being  instituted  into  the  general  efficiency  of  the  service  appears  to  me  to  be  a favour- 
able one  for  placing  before  you  the  few  remarks  which  I desire  to  make. 

The  first  poiut  which  I thus  venture  to  submit  to  your  Lordship’s  consideration  is  the 
hardship  to  which  ambassadors  and  ministers  are  exposed  by  the  regulation  which  deprives 
them  of  half  their  salaries  whenever  they  may  be  absent  from  their  poste  on  leave. 

Before  I allude  to  the  consequences  which  this  regulation  indirectly  produces  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  allow  me  to  treat  it  as  a simjue  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 

{lence.  No  ambassador  or  minister,  on  going  home  on  a short  leave,  can  get  rid  of  liis 
lOuse,  sell  his  horses,  and  break  up  his  establishment.  He  is  obliged  to  keep  them  all ; 
and  he  is,  moreover,  exposed  to  the  additional  expense  of  lodging  himself  while  on  leave, 
and  of  paying  the  expenses  of  his  journey  home  and  back  to  his  post. 

The  answer,  no  doubt,  is  simple.  There  is  no  necessity  for  his  leaving  his  post,  and 
incuiTing  these  extra  expenses ; and  this,  indeed,  is  the  reasoning  which,  as  a matter  of 
necessity,  is  too  often  acted  upon,  but  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
I hold  it  to  be  good  for  every  English  diplomatist  to  pay,  from  time  to  time,  a visit  to  his 
country  ; the  oitener,  indeed,  that  he  does  so,  within  proper  limits,  the  better. 

Again,  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chief  gives  a secretary  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  himself  into  notice,  and  of  preparing  himself  for  the  higher  functions  to  which 
he  aspires. 

These  advantages,  I conedve,  are  greatiy  diminished  by  the  regulation  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  which  keeps  chiefs  at  their  posts  more  than  is  good  either  for  them  or 
for  others. 

I venture,  then,  to  suggest,  that  once  a year,  or  certainly  once  in  two  years,  an 
ambassador  or  minister  should  be  allowed  to  leave  his  post  for  a fixed  period,  during 
which  his  appointments  shall  be  subject  to  no  deduction  whatever.  If  he  exceeds  that 
period,  let  him  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  salary,  except  in  cases  specially  permitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  can  then  impose  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

In  the  plan  which  I thus  advocate  it  is  not  my  intention  to  propose  any  extra  allowance 
for  the  secretary  wliile  acting  as  charge  d’affaires.  This  majy  at  first  sight  appear  hard  ; 
but  I would  beg  to  observe  that  he  is  not  necessarily  subjected  to  any  extra  expense. 
Nobody  expects  him  to  entertain,  and  I hardly  doubt  that  there  are  few  gentlemen  m the 
service  who  would  not  willingly  abandon  the  chances  which  they  now  have  of  here  and 
there  getting  an  extra  hundred  pounds  for  the  certainty  that  when  arrived  at  the  higher 
branches  of  the  profession  they  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  curtailment,  wlxich  is  the 
rule  of  the  service  now. 

Others,  however,  I am  well  aware,  may  entertain  a different  opinion  upon  this  last 
point,  but  in  any  case  I would  suggest  (I  am  supposing  that  my  general  argument  is 
admitted)  that  the  ambassador  or  minister  going  on  leave  should  only  be  required  to  pay 
the  extra  allowance  to  which  the  charge  d’afiaires  is  entitled. 

I come  now  to  a second  observation,  which,  if  laid  before  the  public,  would,  I am 
convinced,  however  useless  and  overpaid  the  diplomatic  service  may  be  deemed  in  the 
eyes  of  some  persons,  be  generally  recognised  as  just.  It  is  not  right  that  the  salaries 
of  the  foreign  diplomatic  service  should  be  subjected  to  the  income  tax  so  long  as  it  is 
a peace  tax ; as  a war  tax  I have  nothing  to  say  upon  tlie  subject.  A few  words  will 
expl^u  my  meaning.  The  income  tax,  as  a peace  tax,  is  the  substitution  in  a great 
measure  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation.  Now  it  is  obnous  that  persons  living  abroad  were 
0.47.  3 A not 
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A|)pendix,  No.  1.  not  subject  to  the  indirect  taxation  which,  before  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax,  pre- 

vailed  in  England.  They  were  subject  to  the  indirect  taxation  of  the  country  in  wHch 

they  lived.  So  that  the  present  condition  of  such  persons  is  that  they  now  pay  taxes  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Again,  one  of  the  main  arguments  of  those  who  supported  the 
imposition  of  an  income  tax  in  England  was  that  articles  of  primary  and  general  necessity 
would  become  so  much  cheaper  by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  indirect  taxation  that  the 
imposition  of  a tax  on  revenue  would  be  counterbalanced  by  greater  cheapness  of  living 
But  this  advantage  did  not  tell  in  favour  of  those  who  lived  abroad.  On  the  contrary,  at 
may  be  affirmed  that,  as  prices  fell  in  England,  they  rose  abroad.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
expenses  of  living  abroad  have  greatly  increased  within  the  last  lo  years,  whatever  may 
he  the  cause.  ^ 

Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  servants,  therefore,  whose  salaries,  it  may  be  presoimed,  were 
fixed  at  the  lowest  amount  that  would  enable  them  to  live  with  credit  at  a time  when 
prices  on  the  Continent  were  lower  than  they  are  now,  have  not  only  to  contend  against 
higher  prices  abroad,  but  they  are  subject  to  a taxation  at  home  which  avas  not  con- 
templated when  those  salaries  were  fixed,  without  in  any  way  partaking  of  the  benefits 
which  that  taxation  was  in  other  ways  to  produce. 

I think  that  I have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  income  tax  presses  unfairly  upon  them. 
I am- not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  any  i-elief  can  now  be  given  to  those  whose 
cause  I advocate ; and,  if  I have  called  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  in 
the  hope  that  what  I have  said  may  induce  you  to  view  with  greater  indulgence  the 
remarks  which  I have  ventured  to  make  in  the  first  half  of  this  Despatch. 

The  third  and  last  point  on  which  I have  to  remark  is  the  irregularity  attending  the 
payment  of  diplomatic  salaries,  and  of  the  advances  made  on  account  of  extraordinary 
expenses.  This  may  be  of  email  importance  to  persons  who  have  some  foi^tune  of  their 
own,  but  to  young  men  who  have  httle  else  than  their  salaries  to  depend  upon,  it  is  of 
serious  consequence.  Surely,  if  the  diplomatic  salaries  cannot  be  paid  to  the  day,  as  in 
other  services,  some  short  period  might  be  fixed  within  which  the  payment  might  he 
counted  upon. 

The  interest  which  your  Lordship  has  evinced  for  tlie  efficiency  and  well-being  of  the 
service  over  which  you  preside  assures  me  that,  whatever  may  be  your  appreciation  of  tlae 
remarks  I have  made,  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  freedom  of  addressing  them  to  you. 

' I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Coxoley^ 


FRANKFORT. 


— No.  11.— 

Sir  A.  Malet  to  Lord  J.  Rmsell, — (Received  4 January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  ^ Frankfort,  29  December  1860. 

your  Lordsliip’s  circular  of  the  25th  October,  my  observations  must  be 
confined  to  stating  the  experience  of  a life  passed  in  the  diplomafic  service,  with  refei*ence 
to  our  own  establishment;  the  Gemaanic  Diet,  to  which  I liave  been  accredited  since  the 
your  1852,  though  entitled  by  Ariicle  L of  tlie  Final  Act  of  the  Vienna  Conferences  of 
1820,  to  appoint  as  well  as  to  receive  plenipotentiaries,  having  never  exercised  that  right; 
and  tlic  smaller  States  conqirised  in  niy  comiui(i.sion  having  no  diplomatic  establishments 
deserving  attention. 

I think,  therefore,  I shall  best  respond  to  the  objects  of  3'our  Lordsliip’s  circular,  by 
taking  such  a review  of  the  separate  grades  of  our  own  service  as  my  own  experience 
suggests. 

_ Clerks  of  ^Missions. — I will  begin  by  referring  to  this,  the  lowest  office  in  any  of  Her 

^mjesty’s  missions,  corresponding  with  the  chanceliers  of  foreign  missions  of  similar  rank. 
This  18  always  an  inferior  and  paid  appointment,  but  the  duties  assigned  to  the  office 
depend  more  on  the  chief  of  the  mission  ^an  on  distinct  rules. 

In  some  cases  the  clerk  is  also  a qualified  translator,  and  discharges  all,,or  nearly  all, 
the  duties  usually  ascribed  to  attaches,  copying,  holding  keys  of  the  archives,  and  doing, 
business  of  the  legation  &n  ought  fairly  to  fall  to  his  share.  The 
chief  business  of  chanceliera  of  foreign  legations!  is  in  attending  to  passports,  receiving 
applicants,  and  ascertaining  if  they  ought  to  have  access  to  the  superior  membei's  of  the 
mission ; conveying  messages,  filing  newspapers  or  otlaer  papers  not  precisely  in  the  nature 
or  archives  ; in  short  the  line  of  demarcation  between  his  duties  and  those  of  the  attaches 
IS  clearly  drawn.  Ills  salaiy,  moreover,  is  either  wholly  or  partially  derived  from  office 
ices  on  passports  and  on  the  legalisation  of  documents,  from  neitlier  of  which  sources  is 
any  tax  levied  in  British'  missions,  though  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  such  a mode  of 

raising 
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raisin"  a sum  wliicli  might  be  applicable  to  defraying  some  part  at  least  of  the  expense  of  Appendix,  No.  1. 
an  ofiice  servant,  could  hardly  be  found  objectionable. 

Passports  are  probably  doomed  shortly  to  be  done  away  with,  but  wherever  there  is  a 
legation  numerous  documents  are  brought  for  legislation,  the  parties  interested  thus  avoid- 
xng^the  payment  of  consular  fees. 

The  surplus,  if  any,  of  fees  levied,  after  satisfying  the  above  demand,  might  be  applied 
to  defraying  the  cost  of  stationery  formerly  allowed  to  all  Her  Majesty’s  missions,  whereas 
this  liberality  is  now  confined  to  the  Paris  Embassy. 

The  salary  of  clerks  in  our  missions  is  inadequate,  if  it  be  intended  they  should  support 
the  rank  of  gentlemen ; but  I am  of  opinion  this  officer  should  not  have  that  pretension, 
but  be  simply  a man  of  integrity  and  good  education,  and  that  his  sphere  should  be  so 
defined  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  duties  clashing  with  those  of  the  attaches. 

Attaclih. — Our  Government  usually  employ  young  men  for  an  indefinite  period  as 
unpmd  attaches. 

This  period  may  be  regarded  as  probationary.  The  system  of  giving  no  salaiy  compels 
conferring  this  employmeiit  on  those  alone  who  are  possessed  of  some  private  fortune,  and 
that  this  should  be  the  rule  is,  I think,  highly  desirable  in  our  service.  This  qualification 
is  indeed  indispensable,  where  the  necessary  expense  incidental  to  a life  apart  from  home, 
amd  where  the  individual  is  thrown  nearly  wholly  on  his  own  resources,  render  even  the 
moderate  salary  which  an  attache  obtains  when  placed  on  the  paid  list  quite  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  position  which  these  memljers  of  missions  are  considered  to  hold. 

By  remaining  a certain  time  unpaid,  and  serving  in  different  countries,  these  young  men 
soon  have  the  means  of  judging  whether  their  resources  are  such  as  will  justify  them  in 
continuing  in  the  career. 

In  continental  countries  a decided  preference  is  shown  by  all  Governments  for  employ- 
ing in  this  grade  of  the  profession  young  men  of  some  definite  rank  or  position ; and  there 
is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  the  want  of  these  adjuncts  acts  as  a virtual  disqualifi- 
cation, and  where,  as  occasionally  happens,  persons  of  infeiuor  birth  are  employed,  they 
meet  with  mortifications  discouraging  to  young  men  seeking  entrance  into  the  first  ranks 
of  foreign  society. 

Nevertheless,  wherever  there  is  refinement  of  manner  and  good  conduct,  they  are 
qualities  which  will  always  make  their  way;  and  here  let  me  he  allowed  to  eay,  that  too 
little  stress  is  often  laid  on  tiiese  essential  qualifications — essential  n(>t  only  to  success  in 
the  profession,  but  disposing  these  members  of  every  legation  to  be  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  to  regard  the  head  of  tiieir  mission  with  res[)ecti 

Such  discipline  and  respect  are  far  more  the  rule  in  foreign  missions,  and  much  benefit 
would  accrue  to  Her  Majesty’s  service  from  their  greater  observance  in  our  own. 

As  regards  the  system  of  ])vomotiou  from  unpaid  to  jiaid  attaoheshii)S,  or  from  the  latter 
rank  to  that  of  secretary  of  legation,  seniority  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  the 
rule,  though  in  the  case  of  remarkable  capacity  or  qualification  for  a particular  post  tlie 
faculty  of  selection  ought  not  to  be  excluded. 

Secretaries, — As  regards  secretaries  of  legation,  I mtist  begin  by  stating  that,  in  foreign 
services,  you  seldom  find  men  beyond  a certain  age  filling  tho  jmst.  They  are  eitlier 
pensioned,  promoted,  or  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  otlier ; often,  in  ihe  Frencli  and  Austrian 
services,  by  transfer  to  consular  appointments. 

The  disadvantages  and  hardship  of  keeping  a man  in  a subordinate  position  on  the  small 
salary  allotted  to  this  class  of  public  servants  is  detrimental  in  more  ways  than  one.  A 
public  servant  who  tliinks  himself  hardly  used  is  never  efficient;  neither  is  it  Jin  agreeable 
or  easy  task  for  the  chief  of  a mission  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  service  on  a gentleman 
who  is  sometimes  not  only  his  senior  in  years,  but  in  tlie  profession. 

I would  advocate  a progressive  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation, 
especially  if  they  remained  unmarried. 

If  these  gentlemen  marry,  it  may  reasonably  be  infen-ed  that  they  arc  indifferent  to  a 
hundred  or  two  more  or  leas  in  their  incomes ; and  I think  it  desirable  that  a check  should 
be  put  upon  marriages  in  the  junior  branches  of  diplomacy. 

Married  attaches  or  secretaries  are  Jteither  so  manageable  nor  so  well-disjtosed  to 
work  as  the  unmarried;  they  are  sometimes  struggling  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
hindered  in  many  waj^s  from  fulfilling  their  duties.  Secretaries  in  this  jjosition  arc  apt  to 
imagine  that  all  that  is  incumbent  on  them  is,  to  fulfil  their  duties  as  charge  d’affaires  in 
the  minister’s  absence. 

Ministers. — ^With  reference,  in  tbe  firet  place,  to  the  general  question  of  salaries,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  present  scale  dates,  with  trifling  changes,  from  the  year  1821,  and 
that  Government  seem  never  to  have  taken  into  consideration  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
greater  number  of  European  capitals  has  since  that  date  been  doubled. 

The  scale  also  was  not  judiciously  framed ; an  instance  in  point  is  afforded  by  the  post 
I now  hold.  No  one  conversant  with  the  rates  of  living  in  the  various  German  capitals 
can  comprehend  on  what  principle  the  allowances  of  tbe  mission  at  Frankfort  arc  lower 
than  those  of  Hanover  and  Munich. 

Frankfort  is  the  most  expensive  of  these  three  residences,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
central  position  and  otlier  causes,  prices  of  all  kinds  have  augmented  in  this  city  in  a more 
rapid  ratio  than  has  been  the  case  in  either  of  the  above-named  capitals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  comparisons  hetween  the  rates  of  Engli^  and  foreign  diplomatic 
salaries,  and  a bare  statement  of  figures  would  lead  to  erroneous  conclu.sions. 

I might  state  (as  is  tho  case)  that  the  Prussian  Envoy  at  Frankfort  has  a larger  salary 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  than  the  British  Minister,  or  that  the  French  and  Russian  Ministers  had  less ; but  neither 
~~  the  one  nor  the  other  instance  offer  means  of  formii^  sound  judgments  of  what  would  be 
a just  and  suitable  rate  of  allowance  to  the  British  Envoy. 

Foreign  Governments  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  supplements  and  gratifications,  and 
in  many  cases,  of  paying  the  debts  of  their  representatives ; thus,  without  going  into 
details  of  too  great  length,  a knowledge  of  the  nominal  amount  of  salaries  would  be  useless 
for  comparison. 

The  fact  of  enhanced  cost  of  living  is  so  universally  recognised  in  this  part  of  Germany, 
that  the  salaries  of  the  public  servants  of  nearly  all  the  States,  and  those  of  Frankfort 
among  the  first,  have  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  augmented  30  per  cent.  I am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  a revision  of  the  existing  scale  ot  salaries,  with  reference  to  the 
growmg  exigencies  of  the  times,  is  necessary,  and  feel  convinced  that  the  justness  of  such 
revision  is  so  manifest  that  no  objection  to  it  could  be  raised. 

Leave  of  Absence. — It  would  be  a great  boon  to  Her  Majesty’s  representatives  abroad 
if  they  were  not  mulcted  of  half  their  salary  for  every  day  that  they  absent  tbemselves 
from  their  post. 

All  foreign  Governments  give  their  ministers  a certain  period  of  free  leave  of  absence, 
the  shortest  being  14  days,  and  the  most  extended  one  month,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  gimilar  arrangements  might  be  introduced  into  our  service  with  advantage. 

A minister  once  in  his  own  country,  would  generally  overstay  the  allotted  free  term, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  not 
suffer  materially  from  a change  of  rule  which  now  presses  as  a hardship  on  those  who  have 
to  carry  on  the  service  of  the  country  abroad. 

Promotion. — It  does  not  appear  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  promotion  of  ministers 
from  inferior  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  three  categories  into  which  Her  Majesty’s 
leo'ations  are  divided.  Important  gradations  of  pay  and  of  retiring  pensions  are,  how- 
ever, dependent  on  this  classification,  making  the  tenancy  of  a third,  a second,  or  a first- 
class  mission  a matter  of  serious  difference  to  the  incumbent,  who,  as  is  often  the  case, 
fills  the  lower  post,  though  holding  the  same  double  title  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  tiiat  is  given  to  the  highest  rank  under  an  embassy.  Hence  it 
arises  that  the  advancement  of  junior  ministers  or  secretaries  to  the  higher  missions, 
cannot  take  place  without  exercising  a discouraging  influence  on  those  wo  are  passed 
over ; and  though  I should  be  far  from  venturing  to  suggest  that  a Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  should  be  wholly  guided  by  the  rule  of  seniority,  I do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  that  striking  deviations  from  that  principle  are  injurious  to  the  service. 

Political  Representatives.—lt  was  at  one  time  customa^  that  Her  Majesty’s  repre- 
sentatives at  all  the  great  Courts  should  be  known  political  adherents  of  the  party  in 
power.  It  thus  became  a matter  of  necessity  that  all  Ambassadors,  and  a certain  number 
of  Envoys,  should  be  changed  with  a change  of  Administration ; but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  system  is  advantageous  to  the  service,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
advisable  rather  to  pursue  tiie  opposite  plan  of  considering  foreign  ministers  as  the  mere 
organs  of  the  Government  which  employs  them — a system  maintained  on  the  Continent. 
It  seems  likely  that  more  independent  advice  would  be  given,  and  less  prejudiced  views 
expressed  by  men  serving  under  the  latter  system  than  under  the  former. 

Conclusion.  Dependence  of  the  Corps  on  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs. — In  conclusion, 
I would  fain  affirm  that  no  class  of  men  more  require  the  protection  of  the  chief  of  their 
department  tb?in  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  servants.  Designated  as  a body,  they  are 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  employment  dislocated  and  disunited,  and  by  no  means  afford 
one  another  that  mutual  aid  and  assistance  which  give  strength  and  consistency  to  other 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

They  are  necessarily  exposed  to  cavil  and  attacks,  especially  from  the  press,  and  the 
notice  taken  of  them  is  almost  always  invidious  and  personal;  such  indeed  as,  wheffier 
in  praise  or  in  blame,  strikes  an  impartial  observer  as  rarely  bestowed  with  discrimination. 

While  one  diplomatist  may  think  it  advisable  to  conciliate  a roving  " correspondent,” 
another,  with  equal  regard  for  his  abilities,  will  feel  repugnance  at  showing  attentions 
which  may  have  the  air  of  asking  his  suffrage,  and  of  adding  one  more  to  the  number  of 
those  who,  forgetting  self-respect,  seek  the-pTaudits  of  public  journals. 

I have,  &c. 

(siguedj)  A.  Malet 
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GREECE. 


— No.  12.  — 

Mr.  Eliot  io  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  18  January.) 

M7  Lord,  Athens,  10  January  1861. 

Immebiately  on  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship’s  Despatch,  marked,  Circular  of  25th 
Oetobei:,  i.e.,  on  November  17th,  I addressed  to  his  Hellenic  Majesty’s  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  certain  questions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  Diplomatic  Service,  and 
I now  have  the  honour  to  eclose  herewith  copy  of  the  same,  together  with  the  answers 
with  which  M.  Coundouriottis  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  me. 

In  addition  to  these  answers,  which  appear  to  be  exceedingly  ample,  the  Greek  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  me,  for  the  information  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  with  a copy  of  the  consular  guide  and  of  the  consular  instructions, 
as  also  of  the  law  regulating  the  junsdiction  of  the  consuls,  the  two  latter  in  French 
translation.  Finally,  M.  Coundouriottis  encloses  a copy  of  the  internal  regulations  of  tiie 
Foreign  Office. 

The  length  of  the  answers  to  my  questions  is  so  great  that,  to  -day  being  post  day,  I am 
obliged  to  semi  them  in  original  to  your  Lordsliip,  understanding  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  required  information  as  soon  as  possible. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  W.  G.  Cornwallis  EUot. 


Enclosure  in  No.  12. 

Replies  to  Queries  respecting  the  Greek  Diplomatic  Service. 

l^re  Question.  A quelles  conditions  est-on  admis  au  service  diplomatique? 

Reponse.  Le  syst^me  de  subordonncr  les  nominations  aux  emplois  publics  a certaines 
conditions,  ayant  pour  but  de  constater  la  capacite  de  I’individu,  ne  pouvait  pas  etre  adopts, 
en  Grfice,  imraediatement  apres  I’etablissement  de  I’ordre  legal. 

L’utilite  et  I’dfficacite  d’un  paveil  syst^me  ne  sauraient,  quoiqu’on  en  diae,  §tre  raises  en 
doute,  mais  les  circonstances  particuliferes  oii  la  Gr6ce  s’est  ti'ouvie  au  sortir  d’une  longue 
et  ruineuse  lutte,  ne  permettaient  pas  au  legislateur  d’y  imposer,  pour  la  nomination  aux 
emplois  publics,  des  obligations  auxquelles  fort  peu  de  gens  etaient  d mSme  de  satisfaire. 
En  effet,  adopter  imm^diatement  ce  systdme  dans  la  nomination  du  personnel  des  dUferentes 
branches  de  radministration,  c’eiit  et^  se  priver  tout  bonnement  de  I’experience  et  des 
lumidres  de  plusieurs  personnes  qui  pou\’aient  occuper  avec  distinction  les  emplois  publics, 
mais  qui  ne  possedaient  pas  certaines  quaiitos  oi*dinairement  considerees  comme  conditions 
et  titres  d’admission  au  service  public.  C’eut  ete  encore  commettre  un  acte  d’injustice 
envers  ceux  qui,  ayant  pris  une  part  energique  d la  lutte  de  I’independance,  se  seraient 
vus  repousses  des  emplois  publics,  faute  d’un  grade  universitaire  ou  d’un  certificat  d’etude, 
quoiqu’ayant  toute  la  capacite  de  servir  I’etat. 

C’est  pour  ces  raisons  que  la  legislation  du  pays  a laiss6  jusqu’d  ce  jour  au  libre  arbitre 
du  Gouvernement  le  choix  de  ses  employes. 

II  y a bien  aujourd’hui  quelques  restrictions  a ce  pouvoir  discretionnaire,  restrictions 
dont  il  sera  fait  plus  bas  mention ; mais  elles  n’affectent  qu’un  petit  nombre  de  places. 

A defaut  done  d’une  loi  reglant  les  conditions  de  I’admission  au  service  en  general,  le 
Gouvernement  se  reserve  de  juger,  dans  ebaque  cas  particulier,  de  I’aptitude  3e  telle  ou 
telle  personne  d remplir  les  fonctions  d’une  place  diplomatique  quelconque,  soit  dans  les 
bureaux  du  Ministdre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  soit  dans  les  chancelleries  diplomatiquea 
et  consulaires  d I’etranger.  Seuleraent,  I’Article  7 de  la  Loi  du  Juiu  1846,  sur 
I’organisation  des  ministdres  etablit  une  restriction  d cette  faculte,  en  ce  qui  concerne  les 
nominations  d’attaches  au  Ministdre  des  Affaires  Etrangdres.  Get  article  stipule,  en 
effet,  que,  pour  6tre  nomm^  a ce  poste,  il  faut  servir  gratuitement  six  mois  au  moins  dans 
les  bureaux  de  ce  depavtement,  comme  apprenti  diplomatique  ou  sumumeraire.  Get 
apprentissage  pourra  6tre  ind6finiment  prolonge,  s’il  n’y  a pas  de  place  d’attaoh^  vacante 
au  ministere,  ou  bien  si  la  personne  soumise  d cette  epreuve  ne  justifie  pas,  dans  ce  laps 
de  temps,  de  son  aptitude  d la  carriere  diplomatique.  Dans  ce  dernier  cas  m&me,  le 
Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangdres  pent  tout  simplement  la  congedier  du  service. 

Le  ministre  a le  pouvoir  discretionnaire  de  nommer  les  surnum^raires,  soit  d un  poste 
diplomatique  d I’interieur  ou  d l’6tran^er,  soit  d un  poste  consulaire,  suivant  I’aptitude 
manifeste  par  ohacun  d’eux  d I’une  ou  a I’autrc  de  ces  deux  branches.  Ainsi,  par  exemple, 
tel  apprenti  diplomatique  est  nomme,  aprSs  I’accomplissement  bien  entendu  des  conditmns 
sus-indiquees,  attache  au  Ministdre  des  Affaires  Etrangdres,  telle  autre  attache  d une 
mission  du  roi  d I’^tranger,  ou  jeune  de  langues  attache  a la  L^ation  de  Constantinople, 
tel  autre  clrancelier  ou  commis  d’un  consulat  en  Europe  ou  en  Turquie. 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  Maia  pour  etre  admis  S.  servir  comme  apprenti  diplomatig^ue,  on  est  tenu,  non-^eulement 
. - de  justifier  de  la  csonaaiasance  du  Grec  et  du  Fran9ais,  ce  qm  est  une  condition  sine  qua  non 

maia  d’exhiber  aussi  un  certificat  d’dtudes  attestant  qu’on  a fait  sea  Etudes  encycIop6diques 
dans  un  Gynmase  (Lycee)  de  I’Etat  Cette  condition  est  facultative  il  est  vrai,  n’etant 
pas  encore  conaacree  par  une  loi ; niais  il  est  exti-Sraement  rare  que  ie  ministre  s’en 
ecarte. 

La  connaissance  de  I’Angiais  est  aussi  prise  en  consideration. 

Dans  tous  les  autres  eraplois  diplomatiques,  a savoir,  daas  lea  postes  de  Secretaire 
General  du  Miniature,  Chef  de  Division  de  le  et  de  2e  claase,  ou  bien  dans  ceux  de 
Ministre  Plenipotentaaire,  Cbarg6  d’Affaii*es,  Secretaires,  et  Attacli68  de  Legation,  la 
nomination  depend  uniquement  du  jugement  du  ministre  et  de  l’agr4ment  du  roi. 

Toutefois,  les  besoins  du  service  et  la  capacite  de  I’individu  sont  pris  en  consideration,  et 
ordinairement  les  personnes  ayant  un  grade  universitaire  et  particulidrement  un  dipl6me 
de  docteuT  ou  de  licencie  en  droit,  ou  bien  celles  qui  se  seraient  distinguees  dans  lea 
grades  inf4rieures,  sent  pref4r4es. 

2e  Question.  Dans  quelle  classe  sociale  les  employes  diplomatiques  sont-ils  ordinaire- 
ment choisis  ? 

R.  En  Gr4ce,  il  n’y  a pas  de  classes  privilegieee  ni  de  distinctions  social es.  Tout  citoycn 
Grcc  peut  aspirer  k un  eimiloi  diplomatique  et  I’obtenir,  pourvu  qu’il  y soit  jug6  capable. 
Seuleinent,  on  pr6f4re  ordinairement,  ainsi  qu’il  vient  d’eti-e  dit,  pour  les  postes  dipio- 
matiques,  aussi  bien  que  pour  les  postes  consulaires,  les  personnes  ayant  un  diplome  de 
docteur  ou  de  licencie  en  droit. 

3e  Question.  Quels  sont  les  exaniens,  et  s’il  y en  a,  qu’on  doit  subir  comine  preuve 
de  ca2>acite  lors  de  l’entr4e  au  service  ou  de  la  promotion  ? 

R.  En  dehora  de  l’4preuve  qu’on  doit  subir,  comme  ci-dessus,  pour  4ti-e  nommd  atfacli4 
au  Minist^ve  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  il  n’y  en  a pas  d’autre  pour  les  employes  diplo- 
matiques du  service  central  ou  des  legations  de  quelque  rang  qu’ils  soient. 

Seulement,  les  jeunes  de  langiies  ou  el4ves-interpr4tes  attaches  k la  Legation  de  Con- 
stantinople sont  obliCTos  en  vertu  d’une  loi  en  vigueur,  de  subir,  cheque  annee,  devant  une 
Commission  composee  du  premier  et  du  second  drogman  de  la  legation  et  du  professeur 
de  la  langue  Turque,  un  examen  dans  cettc  langue  pour  faire  voir  leurs  progres. 

Comme  ces  jeunes  gens  sont  deetinds  d former  de  bons  interprdtes  au  service  du 
Gouverneraent,  ils  sont  renvoyes  du  service  si  le  resultat  de  leurs  examens  annuels  n’est 
pas  satisfaisant. 

4e  Question.  Quels  sont  les  appointementa  qu’on  touche  en  entrant  au  service,  ou 
en  dtant  transfere  d’une  place  i une  autre  ? 

En  entrant  au  service  on  touche  les  appointements  de  la  place  d laquelle  on  vient  d’etre 
nomin6. 

Si  Ton  est  transfere  k une  auti-e  place,  on  touche  les  appointements  de  cette  derniere, 
mais  seulement  d partir  du  jour  o^  I’on  jirendrait  possession  de  ses  nouvelles  fonctions. 

On  touche  encore,  clans  le  second  cas,  une  indemnitS  pour  les  frais  de  deplacement, 
accordfee  par  le  Gouvernemeut  et  proportionnee  aux  cireonstances  particulidres  de  I’employo 
transfdre,  par  exemple,  s’il  est  ou  non  marie,  s’il  a ou  non  une  nombreuse  famille. 

5e  Question.  Quels  sont  les  grades  dans  le  service,  et  d’aprds  quel  systeme 
I’avancement  est  regie  ? 

R.  Les  grades  dans  le  service  central  sont : — 

1.  Secretaire  Gen4ral  du  Ministfire; 

2.  Chef  de  Division  de  le  classe ; 

3.  Chef  de  Division  de  2e  claase; 

4.  Secretaire  Ministeriel  de  le  classe; 

5.  Secretaire  Ministeriel  de  2e  classe; 

6.  Attache  de  le  classe ; 

7.  Attache  de  2e  classe  ; 

8.  Apprenti  Diplomatique  ou  surnumeraire. 

Les  grades  des  autres  einployds  diplomatique  sont: — 

1.  Envoy e ExtraoiHiinaii’e  et  Ministre  Plenipoteutiaire ; 

2.  Ministre  Resident ; 

, 3.  Cha^e  d’ Affaires ; 

4.  ler  Secretaire  de  Legation; 

6-  2e  Secretaire  de  Legation ; 

6.  Attache  (non  payd). 

^ Dans  la  categoric  des  employds  diplomatiques  rentrent  aussi  les  drogmans,  attaches  i la 
legation  de  Grdce  a Coustantino^e,  dont  les  grades  sont : — 

1.  ler  Interprdte  de  la  Legation ; . 

2.  2e  Interprets  de  la  Legation ; 

3.  3e  Interprete  de  la  Legation ; 

4.  4e  Interprets  de  la  Legation ; 

5.  Eieve  Intarpr6te  ou  jeune  de  languea. 

Les 
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Les  grades  dans  le  service  consulaire  sent: — 

1.  Consul  General ; 

2.  Consul; 

3.  Vice  Consul;  et  Chancelier  de  Consulat  General  et  Drogman  de  le  claase; 

4.  Chancelier  de  Consulat  et  Droginan  de  2e  classe ; 

5.  Commis. 

Le  poste  d’Ambassadeur  n’existe  pas  de  fait  cn  Grdce. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  I’avancetnent,  I’anciennete  en  m&ne  temps  que  la  capneite  en  d^ci- 
dent : ainsi,  entre  deux  employ6a  ayant  la  mume  capacitd  le  plus  aucien  sera  prdfere,  mais 
entre  deux  employes  dc  capacite  diiferente,  ce  n’est  pas  le  plus  ancien,mais  leplus  capable 
qui  doit  etre  prefiire. 

Re  Question.  Quelles  'sont  les  attributions  de  chaque  membre  particuUer  des 
chancelleries  diplouiatiques? 

li.  En  ce  qui  concerne  le  service  central  du  iiiinistore  il  est  i-eglc : — 

1.  Par  rOrdonnance  Royale  cn  date  du -,V  Avril  1833,  sur  I’orgamsation  et  le 

competence  du  Ministei-e  de  la  Maison  du  Roi  et  des  Affaires  Etraugfires. 

2.  Par  I’Ordonnance  du  ^ Avril  sur  le  service  des  MinUteres. 

3.  Par  la  Loi  du  -rV  J’dn  1846,  sur  Torganisation  des  Ministeres. 

4.  Par  I’Ordonnance  1856,  sur  les  attributions  du  Secretaire  General 

du  Ministere. 

5.  Enfin  par  le  reglement  interieur  du  Ministere. 

Presque  tons  ees  documents  sont  contemis  dans  le  recueil  qui  vient  d’etre  public  sous 
le  titre  de  “ Guide  Consulau-e.”  Les  dispositions  les  plus  essentiellee  de  ces  actes  publics 
sont  les  suivantes  : — 

D’apres  I’article  de  I’Ordonnance  du  -jiy  Avril  1833,  ‘'sur  Torganisation  et  la  compe- 
tence du  Ministere  de  la  Maison  du  Roi  et  des  Affaires  Etrangcres,”  a competence  de  ce 
departement  s’etend  sur  tons  les  agents  diplomatiqnes  et  consulaires  nommSs  par  le  roi,  de 
quelque  rang  qu’ils  soieut. 

D’apres  Tavticle  4 de  la  raeme  ordonnance,  les  attiibutions  du  Ministere  des  Aifmres 
Etraugeres  compreunent : — 

^1.  La  defense  et  la  sauvegarde  des  interfits  de  Tctat  dans  tons  ses  rapports  avec 
I’etrangcv ; les  negociations  et  correspondances  avec  les  Gouvernements  etrangers  et  leurs 
agents  diplomatiqnes  acci*4dites  en  Grece  ; les  instructions  ii  donnei*  aux  agents  diploma- 
tiques  et  consulaires  du  roi  d I’etranger,  ninsi  que  la  correspondance  tenue  avec  eux;la 
negociation,  conservation,  et  execution  des  traites  conclus  avec  les  puissances  eti’ang^res. 

2.  La  correspondance  officielle  du  roi  avec  les  souverains  et  les  gouvernements 
etrangers. 

3.  Tout  ce  qui  se  rattaclie  aux  conventions  privees,  ainsi  qu’aux  droits  prives  de  la 
luaison  royale. 

4.  La  defense  des  interfits  de-s  sujets  Grecs  dans  lea  etate  etrangers. 

5.  La  transmission  de  la  correspondance  entre  la  Cour  de  Romo  et  ses  autorites  ou  agents 
d’une  part,  et  le  clerg4  Catholicpie  du  pays  de  I’autre. 

6.  La  delivrance  et  le  visa  des  passeports  pour  I’etrangei*,  aiusi  que  la  legalisation 
des  documents  destines  d I’etranger. 

7.  La  delivrance,  avec  I’agrement  du  roi,  de  permissions  d’entrer  au  service  d’uu  etat 
etranger  ou  d’aecepter  les  decorations,  pensions,  ou  autros  remunerations  aecordt-es  par  un 
souverain  ou  gouveraement  etrange:*. 

8.  L’emigratiou  et  roxportatioa  des  biens. 

9.  Les  demandes  cn  naturalisation. 

10.  Tout  oc  qui  se  rattaclie  d la  cliancclleric  des  ovdre.s  du  pays. 

11.  La  haute  direction  et  conservation  dos  archives  dc  I’ctat  et  dc.  la  maison  royale. 

L’Ordonnnnce  du  21  Eevrier  185G  a precise  les  iittrilmtions  et  Ics  devoirs  du  Secretaire 

General. 

Aux  tonnes  de  ootte  ordonnance,  celiii-ci,  outre  la  section  on  division  dont  11  doit  avoir 
la  direction  immediate,  doit  aussi  presitler,  .sous  les  ordres  du  mmistre,  a I’e.xpedition 
de  tout  Ic  service  clu  depaneincnt,  et  avoir  la  surveillance  du  personnel,  du  registre, 
du  protocols,  du  bureau  de  rexpuditioii,  des  archives,  et  <lu  materiel  cn  general  du  miuis- 
tere  ; tout  ce  qui  touelic  les  nominations,  pnmiotious,  mutations,  destitutions,  gratifications, 
secours,  conges,  et  pcines  diseiprmairo.s  est  tin  I’cssovt  du  Secretaire  Gener.al,  qui  prep.arc 
le  travail  volatif  i ces  sujets  et  le  souinct  si  Tapprobation  du  ministre.  Le  Secretaire 
General  pent  coin-oquer  les  chefs  de  divisions  cu  eonferciiec  pour  preiuh-e  leur  avis  sirr 
des  affaires  impoitantes,  ou  preparer  conjointcimmt  avec  cu.x,  tontos  les  fois  qu’il  le  jugera 
necessniro,  des  projets  de  lois  ou  de  traites,  des  ovdonnauccs  d'ordre  general  et  des  instruc-- 
tions.  Les  chefs  de  tlivisi(»n,  avaut  dc  soumettre  leur  travail  au  ministre,  sont  teuus  de  la 
eommuuiqiiev  au  Secretaire  (Jeneiul,  qui  pent  le  reviser  ou  le  modifier  totiilemont  ou  en 
partie.  Le  Secretaire  General  signe  aussi,  sous  la  forimdc  “ par  autorisation  du  Ministre,” 
toutes  les  piece.s  d’unc  impoitanec  sccondaire,  coimue  par  e.xomple  celles  qui  se  rattachent 
a la  transmission  ou  si  la  dcmanilc  dc  veseignements,  ii  la  jiveparation,  et  au  contrSle  des 
budgets  et  des  conqite.s  d’exercice  du  ministCnv,  si  des  notifications  publiqiies,  si  la  trans- 
mission de  ))ii'ees  jjidiciaiivs,  au  renvoi  de  jiiGeos  fsmtivemeut  adressees  sui  ministere, 

0.47.  3-^4  enfin 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  1.  enfin  ^ la  demande  d’avis  et  de  consultations  ou  au  a-envoi  d’une  afFaii*e  pour  Stre  souraiee 
■■  .. . ^ un,  examen  plus  approfondi. 

D’apr^s  le  r^gleraent  int^rleur,  le  ministSve  est  cdvise  en  trois  sections  ou_ divisions: — 
La  premiere  comprend : le  service  diplomatique  en  general ; lea  missions  extraordi- 
naires ; lea  r6glements  g^neraux  dea  legations  du  roi  ^ I’etranger ; les  reglements 
g^n^raux  des  oonsulats ; la  nationality  et  la  naturalisation  HeEeniques ; ies  inscriptions 
dans  les  communes ; les  paaaeports  pour  I’etranger ; la  sycurite  et  la  tranquillity  de 
I’ytat;  la  violation  du  territoire  Hellynique;  Tymigration;  la  chancellerie  des  ordres 
nationaux  ; les  ryfugies,  leur  extradition  ou  leur  mise  en  liberty  ; lee  ciroonscriptiona  des 
autorit48  consulaires ; retabliesement  par  Ordonnance  Royale  ou  par  loi  de  postes  dipio- 
matiques  ou  consulaires;  les  traitesj  lea  conventions,  et  les  arrangements  internationaux 
de  toute  sorte  avec  ies  puissances  ytrangyrs. 

La  seconde  section  comprend : les  demandes  d’indemnitys,  et  autres  droits  de  sujets 
Grecs  et  ytrangers ; la  compytence  judiciairc  des  consuls  en  matiere  civile  et  commerciale  j 
la  competence  judiciaire  des  consuls  en  matiere  criminelle ; toute  affaire  judiciare  civile  ou 
crimiuelle,  qui  n’aurait  pas  prls  un  caractyre  diplomatique  ou  ne  serait  pas  devenu  Tobjet 
d’une  negociation  diplomatique ; les  legs  et  donations  faits  ^ I’etat  ou  aux  etablissements 
de  bienfmsance  publique  en  Grece ; les  lieritages  et  successions ; les  affaires  des  Ottomans 
en  Gryoe,  et  leurs  di^rends  ayant  ponr  object  des  immeubles  situys  en  Gi-yce;  le  com- 
merce et  la  navigation  : les  emprunts ; la  comptability  en  genyral.^ 

La  troisieme  section  comprend : la  reconnaissance  des  consuls  etrangers : les  oaptifs  et 

Srisonniers;  les  antiquites;  les  permissions  aux  sujets  Grecs  d’accepter  des  nominations, 
es  dycorations,  des  dons  et  dea  postes  ytrangers ; la  Maison  du  Roi,  i savoir,  av^nement 
au  trone,  depai-t  et  arrivye  de  leurs  Majestes  ou  des  Princes  de  leur  maison;  la  oourtoiaie 
internationale  et  les  audiences  de  Sa  Ma-jesty ; Tarrivee  et  le  depart  des  Princes  etr^ers ; 
lea  communications  adressys  aux  ministi-es  et  consuls  ytrangers;  les  communications 
addressees  aux  mlnistres  et  consuls  ytrangers  a.  Athyncs,  sur  la  demande  des  autres 
departemeuts,  concemant  des  objeta  qui  ne  seraient  pas  de  la  compytence  des  autres  sec- 
tions ; les  journaux  Grecs  et  etrangers ; les  sciences  et  les  arts ; les  ytudiants  Grecs  S. 
I’etranger;  les  evynements  des  cours  ytrangyres ; les  recommandations  de  sujets  Grecs  et 
d’etrangers ; la  presse  et  les  affaires  de  presse ; le  ceremonial  en  general ; les  decys  et  les 
mariages ; la  santl  publique ; I’imposition  de  droits  diffyrentiels,  de  droits  de  port  et  autres 
sur  les  bfttiments  ytrangers ; les  conscrits  ryfractoires  et  les  deserteui's  de  i’armee  Hel- 
leuique ; le  brigandage  et  la  pii*aterie ; les  frontiyres  de  I’etat,  la  carte  de  la  Gryce  et  les 
affaires  des  frontiyres. 

Par  I’Ordonnance  en  date  du  -niSa  1856,  un  Conseil  du  Contentieux  International  a 
yte  instituy  auprys  du  Ministyre  des  Affaires  Etrangyres.  Ce  conseil  est  compose  de  cinq 
membres,  y savoir,  d’un  Depute,  d’un  Syuateur,  du  Procureui’-Gen6i'al  y la  Cour  de  Cas- 
sation, du  Doyen  de  la  Faculty  du  Droit  de  I’Cniversity,  et  d’un  membre  des  plus  distingues 
du  barreau  d’Atbynes,  designe,  comme  les  deux  membres  des  Coi'ps  Legistifs,  par  le 
ministre. 

ITn  des  chefs  de  divisions  du  ministyre  remplit  les  fonctions  de  referendaire  auprys  du 
conseil. 

Le  conseil  a voix  consultative;  ses  attributions  consistent  a exprimer  son  avis  sur 
toutes  les  questions  du  contentieux  Internationales,  ainsi  que  sur  celles  naissant  des 
traites  et  des  conventions  sur  lesquelles  il  seiuit  appeiy  y se  prononcer.  Les  fonctions 
des  membres  du  conseil  sent  gratuites. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  attributions  de  obaque  membre  particulier  des  chancelleries 
diplomatiques  y I’etranger,  il  faut  faire  une  distinction  entre  le  service^  de  nos  chan- 
celleries diplomatiqnes  en  Europe,  et  celui  de  notre  legation  y Constantinople.  Cette 
distinction  est  nyoessairement  commandye  par  la  nature  des  choses  et  I’etat^  actuel  d© 
notre  service  diplomatique.  Ainsi,  le  chef  de  toute  mission  doit  expydier,  aide  de  ses 
secretaires  et  attaches,  s’il  y en  a,  mais  sons  sa  propre  responsabilite,  tout  le  service  de  la 
chancellerie. 

Comme  ie  personnel  des  missions  du  roi  y I’ytran^r  n’est  pas  nombreux,  11  n’a  pas  yte 
jug6  necessaire  de  fixer  en  dytail  les  attributions  de  chaque  membre  des  chancelleries 
diplomatiques.  D’ailleurs  cette  mesure  viendrait-elle  y Stre  prise,  elle  n’aurait  pas  une 
grande  valeur  pratique,  vu  la  simplicity  de  notre  service  diplomatique  en  Europe. 

Eu  effet  le  Ministre  de  Gryce  n’aurait  pas  y y intervenir  4 chaque  moment  pour 
proteger  les  intyryts  de  ses  nationaux,  du  moment  que  ceux-ci  jouissent,  y I’ygal  des 
indigynes,  des  bienfaits  d’lme  lygislation  civiliaye.  Il  se  borne  par  consequent^  y remplir 
les  devoirs  purement  politiques  de  aa  charge  qui  lui  aont  tracys^par  les  intyrets  de  son 
pays.  Il  eat  bien  entendu  cepeadant  qu’ildoit  non  seulement  ydairer  ^n  souverain  et 
son  pays  sur  les  evenements  politiques  du  jour  en  genyral,  et  aur  ceux  qui  influenceraient 
lea  intyryts  de  aa  patrie  enjparticulier,  mais  aussi  leur  communiquer  tout  ce  qui  ae  paase  de 
remarquable  en  fait  de  le^slation,  de  sciences,  d’arta,  d’instruction  publique,  d’agriculture, 
de  sante  et  d’hygiene  publique,  &c.,  dans  le  pays  oh  il  est  accrydite; 

Mjus  il  n’en  est  pas  de  mSme  de  la  Lygation  de  Gryce  y Coi^tantinople,  ou  d’un  c6te  les 
interyts  de  Tfetat,  et  do  I’autre  les  intyrets  multiples  d’un  grand  nombre  de  ses  sujets  qui 
y sont  etablis  dans  un  but  commercial,  et  qui  maintea  fois  se  trouvent  exposes  4 1’arhitraire 
et  a la  cupidite  des  fonctionnaires  subalternea,  ainsi  que  ceux  de  sa  ^marine  marehande, 
reolament  un  personnel  beaucoup  plia  nombreux  que  celui  des  autres  legations  du  roi . 

Vu  la  nature  du  service,  la  Legation  de  Gryce  y Constantinople  est  divis6e  en  trois 
chancelleries : 

1.  La 
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1.  La  Chancellerie  Diplomatique  propremcnt  dite,  composee  du  Chef  de  la  Mission,  Appeudix,  No.  ]. 

d’un  Premier  et  d’un  Second  Secretaire  de  Legation  et  d’un  nombre  illimite  d’ Attaches  — — 

non  payes. 

2.  La  Cbancellerie  du  Drogmanat,  composee  d’un  premier,  d’un  second,  d’un  troisieme, 
d’un  quatrieme  Interpretes,  de  trois  El^ves  Interpretes,  ou  jeunes  de  langues,  et  d’un  pro- 
fesseur  de  la  lan^e  Turque. 

3.  La  Cbancellerie  Commerciale,  composee  d’un  Consul  Chancelier,  de  deux  Juges 
Assesseurs,  de  quatre  Secretaires  de  le  classe,  de  deux  de  2e  elaase,  de  treize  Commis  et 
d’un  Officier  du  Port.  Cette  Cbancellerie  est  subdivisee  en  trois  bureaux : 1.  Le  Bureau 
Commercial  et  Judiciaire,  dirig^  par  le  Consul  Chancelier,  ou,  en  son  absence,  par  un 
Secretaire  de  le  classe.  2.  Du  Bureau  de  Galata  (de  r6cente  creation),  institue  pour 
accorder  le  plus  de  facilites  possibles  a notre  marine  marcbande,  et  dir^e  par  uu  des  Secre- 
taires de  la  Cbancellerie  Commerciale  sous  les  ordres  immediats  du  Consul  Chancelier  de 
la  Legation  et  3,  Du  Bureau  de  I’Officier  du  Port. 

Le  Chef  de  la  Mission  a la  haute  main  dans  I’expedition  du  service  des  diff4rentes  Chan- 
celleries ; invest!  d’une  autorite  que  sa  position  mSme  commande,  il  a toute  la  responsa- 
bilite  de  leurs  actes,  ainsi  que  des  siens  propres.  D’apr§s  I’Article  des  instructions 

Consulaires,  il  a une  egale  autorite  sur  tous  les  Consuls  de  Gr^ce,  risidant  dans  I’Empire 
Ottoman,  qui  relevent  de  lui,  et  qu’il  doit  edairer  et  guider  pax  sea  instructions  et  ses 
coDseils. 

Le  Chef  de  la  Legation  fixe  les  attributions  de  cbacun  des  employes  places  sous  ses 
ordres. 

7e  Question.  Quels  sent  les  rapports  existant  entre  le  Chef  et  les  employes  infe- 
rleurs  de  la  Mission  ; quel  controle  peut-il  exercer  sur  eux  ? 

S.  Les  employes  inferieurs  de  la  Mis8ion(Secretalres,  Attaches,  InterprStes)  sent  tenus 
de  se  conformer  aux  ordres  de  leur  Chef  (blinistre  ou  Charg6  d’Affaires),  en  tant  que 
celui-ci  ne  s’ecarte  pas  des  dispositions,  des  lois,  des  ordonnances,  et  des  r^glements  en 
vigueur  dans  le  royaume.  Seulement  le  Consul-Cbancelier  est  ind4pendant  en  oe  qui  con- 
cerne  sea  attributions  judiciaries,  puisqu’4  cet  egard  sa  position  est  assimilee  ^ celle  d’un 
President  de  Tribunal  de  Premier  Instance. 

Le  Chef  de  la  Mission  peut  exercer  sur  eux  le  controle  que  tout  chef  d©  service 
pent  exercer  en  Gr^ce.  Ainsi,  il  peut  r^primander  verbalement  ou  par  6orit  1’ employe 
qui  aurait  faiili  dans  I’accomplUsement  de  ses  devoirs,  et  lui  imposer  tme  peine  disci- 
pbnaire,  consistent  ^ une  amende  proportionn^e  au  degre  de  sa  faute  ; maia  u n’a  pas  le 
droit  de  destitution,  qui  appartient  au  Ministre : il  peut  seulement  suspendre  provisoire- 
ment  un  employ^,  et  en  attendre  I’approbation  du  Ministre. 

8c  Question.  Quels  sent  les  privil^es  dont  jouissent  les  employes  inferieurs 
des  Missions  en  fait  de  logement  et  de  nourriture  ? 

M.  D’apr^s  I’Article  3 de  la  Loi  du  1853,  sur  I’etablissement  de  Missions 

*1 1’etranger,  lea  Secretaires  de  Legation  non  maries,  et  payes  par  I’Etat,  ont  leur  loge- 
ment et  leur  table  cbez  leur  Cbef,  et  lorsque  dans  une  Legation  il  n’y  aurait  pas  de 
Secretaire,  ou  lorsque  le  Cbef  de  la  Mission  ne  conaentirait  pas  & accorder  le  logement  et 
la  nourriture  au  Secretaire,  une  somme  fixee  en  proportion  par  Ordonnance  Royale  est 
defalqu^e  des  Emoluments  de  son  Cbef. 

de  Question.  Quels  sont  les  Emoluments  dont  jouissent  le  Cbef  et  les  autres 
membres  de  la  Mission,  et  d’oil  ils  sont  pris,  ainsi  que  les  allocations,  gratifica- 
tions, loyer  de  maison,  et  fraia  de  representation  ? 

i2.  Les  Emoluments  du  Cbef  de  la  Mission  sont  fixEs  ebaque  annEe  par  le  budget  des 
dEpenses.  Ils  diffErent  suivant  les  diflferentes  localities  et  I’etat  social  du  Ministre. 

Il  est  a remarquer  cependant  que  seulement  la  somme  de  500  dracbmes  par  mois  est 
considerEe  comme  constituant  lea  appointements  proprement  dite  dea  Ministres  du  Roi  d 
I’Etranger,  et  que  par  consequent  le  quart  seulement  de  cette  somme  est  susceptible  de 
saisie  pour  dettes,  ie  reste  Etant  considere  comme  fraia  de  representation,  et  n’etant  pas 
pour  oela  susceptible  de  saisie. 

Le  Gouvernement  accorde  aussi  aux  Chefs  de  Mission  en  dehors  de  leurs  Emoluments 
une  somme  egalement  fixee  par  le  Budget  annuel  de  I’Etat  pour  servir  aux  frais  du  bureau. 

Le  Gouvernement  n’accorde  point  au  Cbef  de  Legation  des  allocations  i part  po\ir  leur 
loyer. 

Les  fonds  destines  au  paiement  des  Emoluments  des  chefs  et  des  autres  membres  de  la 
mission  sont  fixes,  ainsi  qu’il  a EtE  dit  plus  haut,  par  le  budget  anuuel,  et  sont  pris  sur  la 
caisse  de  I’Etat.  Le  Chef  de  la  Mission  do  it  parcontre  rembourser  in^gralement  ^ I’Etat 
le  produit  des  droits  per^us  k la  Cbancellerie  au  profit  du  fisc. 

lOe  Question.  Quels  sont  les  frais  des  premiEre  installalion  et  de  voyage  ? 

JR.  Le  Gouvernement  accorde  au  Cbef  de  Mission  une  fois  pour  tout  une  somme  pour 
les  frais  de  leur  premier  EtabHssement  et  de  leur  voyage.  Ces  frais  variant  auivant  les 
cas  particuliers. 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  He  Question.  Quelle  est  la  nature  des  depenses  extraordinaires  aUou^es  ^ cliaque 

• Mission  ? 

Jt.  En  Gr^ce  il  n’y  a pas  de  depenses  extraordinaires  allouees  a chaoue  Mission,  ma?B 
il  arrive  que  le  Gouvernement  accorde  quelquefois  des  secours  extraordinaires  aux  Cb.e& 
de  Mission ; c’est  lorsque  ces  dernicrs  auraient  encourou  des  d6penses  impr6vuee  et 
justifi^es. 

12e  Question.  Quel  est  le  systtone  d’apres  lequel  on  accorde  les  congas  5 si  I’absenoe 
en  congd  comports  quelque  deduction  des  emoluments?  Quels  sont  les  appointements 
dont  jouit  la  personne  qui  remplaoe  le  lainistre  absent,  et  quelles  sont  les  obligations 
qui  lui  incombent  ? 

R.  D’apres  rArticle  31  de  la  loi  sur  la  comptabilit4  g^n^rale,  les  appointements  des 
employes  absents  en  cong4  sont  diminu^s  de  la  moiti^.  lls  cessent  tout-a-fait  si  le  cong6 
a ^te  demande  pour  I’etranger,  on  s’il  dure  plus  d’un  mois.  Sont  exceptes  de  la  presents 
disposition  les  employes  absents  en  cong4  pour  cause  de  sante,  k qui  pourra  6tre  accord^, 
par  Ordonnance  Royale,  im  cong^  jusqu’a  trois  moia  au  maximum,  avec  jouissance  de  la 
moiti6  ou  de  la  totality  de  leurs  appointements. 

Mais  il  £aut  que  I’etat  de  leur  sant4  soit  dfiment  constate  par  un  certificat,  portant  les 
signatures  de  deux  docteurs-m^decins. 

Da  personne  qui  remplaoe  le  Chef  de  la  Mission  absent  touche,  independamment  de 
ses  propres  emoluments,  le  quart  dea  appointements  du  Ministre.  Cette  somme  en  est 
d^duite  si  celui-ci  est  absent  en  conge  pour  cause  de  sante  ou  autrement  Elle  ne  Test 
.pas  s’il  est  absent  de  son  poste  par  ordre  de  son  propre  Gouvernement,  ou  pour  affaire 
du  service.  Dans  ce  dernier  cas,  cette  somme  est  a la  charge  de  I’Etat.  Le  remplagant, 
qui  a le  titre  de  Charge  d’  Affaires  par  interim,  a les  m6mes  obligations  que  le  ministre 
absent. 

13e  Question.  Qtielle  relation  existe-t-elle  entre  le  Service  Diplomatique  et  le  Ser- 
vice consulaire  ? Quelles  sont  les  regies  de  pr^seance  entre  les  deux  services  pour 
tous  les  grades,  et  comment  la  permutation  d’employ^s'  ae  fait-eUe  entre  les  deux 
services  ? 

R.  Les  consulats  r616vent  en  general  des  legations  respectives,  s’il  y en  a bien  entendu 
les  pays  06  ils  sont  fetablis.  Mais  dans  les  pays  hors  de  Cbr6tient6,  comme,  par 
exemple,  eu  Turquie,  ou  les  consuls  sont  investis  d’un  caraot^re  diplomatique,  puisqu’ils 
jouissent  du  droit  d’exterritorialit^  et  sont  plusieurs  fois  appeles  a agir  en  consequence, 
les  consuls  doivent  entretenir  des  rapports  beaucoup  plus  6troits  que  leurs  autres  coUdgaea 
d’Europe  avec  le  Chef  de  la  Legation. 

On  ne  eaurait  prdciser  les  regies  de  pres^ance  entre  les  deux  services.  Les  employes, 
diplomatiques  ont  toujours  le  pas  sur  les  employes  cousulaires,  mais  lorsque  ceux-lS 
jouissent  d’un  grade  qui  vient  sur  la  m^me  ligne  que  celui  de  ces  derniers.  Ainsi,  par 
exemple,  un  Secretaire  de  L^ation  pent  avoir  le  grade  de  chef  de  division  au  minist^re 
de  le  le  ou  de  2e  classe.  S’il  est  de  2e  classe  il  aura  le  pas  smr  un  consul,  mais  non  pas  sur 
un  Consul  General,  puisque  le  grade  de  consul  correspond  d celui  de  chef  de  oivision 
de  2e  classe,  et  le  grade  de  Consul  Gdn^ral  a celui  de  chef  de  division  de  le  le  classe. 

Les  vice  consuls  et  les  chanceliers  dee  consulats-g^neraux  ont  le  grade  de  secretaires 
ministeriels  de  le  classe  ; les  chanceliers  des  consulats,  s’ib  ne  sont  pas  en  m^me  temps 
Vice-Consuls  ad  honorem,  ont  le  grade  de  secretaire  ministeriel  de  2e  classe.  Le  poste 
d’Eleve-Consul  n’existe  paa  dans  notre  service. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  drogmans  de  la  legation  de  Gr^ce  a Constantinople,  le  premier 
a le  grade  de  chef  de  division  de  le  classe ; le  second,  de  chef  de  division  de  2e  classe ; le 
troisi6me,  de  secretaire  ministeriel  de  le  classe;  le  quatri^me,  de  secretaire minist^viel de 
2e  classe.  Les  jeunea  des  iangues,  enfin,  ont  le  grade  d’attache  du  minist^re.  Les 
drogmans  des  consulats  ont  le  grade  de  secretaire  ministeriel  de  le  ou  de  2c  classe.  H 
est  bien  entendu  que  les  employes  du  ministers  ont  le  pas  sur  tous  les  autres  employes 
diplomatiques  ou  consulaires  du  meme  rang. 

Le  grade  de  ministre  resident  est  assimOe  k celui  de  secretaire-general  du  minist^re, 
mais  le  ministre  resident  a le  paa  stu:  le  secretaire-general. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  peimutation  d’employes  entre  les  deux  services,  il  faut  prendre  en- 
consideration  qu’en  Gr^ce  lea  deux  services  ne  sont  pas  entieremenC  distincts.  Bien  au 
contraire,  comme  la  plupai-t  de  nos  consuls  se  trouvent  en  Orient,  od  ils  sont  revfitus  par 
leur  position  m^me  Sans  des  pays  hors  de  Cbr4tient4  d’un  caraotere  diplomatique,  on- 
pourrait  dire  que  les  deux  services  dans  ces  pays  ne  font  plus  qu’un. 

Mais  abstractiou  faite  de  cette  situation  particuli&re  des  nos  agents  consulaires  en 
Turquie,  le  consul  comme  agent  internatonial  H mSme  ou  il  ne  jouirait  pas  des  privileges 
dont  jouissent  les  employes  diplomatiques,  la  meme  od  il  n’aurait  pas  k la  rigueur  que  le 
caractere  d’un  agent  commercial,  comme  dans  tous  les  Etats  civilises  de  I’Europe  et  de 
I’Amerique,  il  ne  devrait  pas  non  plus  §tre  exclu  du  service  diplomatique  s’il  ^ est  apte. 
En  eifet,  tout  en  vouant  son  attention  k la  protection  du  commerce  et  de  la  navigation  de 
ses  nationaux,  le  consul  doit  ausai  dclairer  son  Gouvernement  et  le  Chef  de  la  Mission  dont 
il  relive,  surtout  ce  qui  se  passe  d’mt4ressant  dans  le  lieu  de  sa  residence.  Dana  le  paya; 
mSme  ou  il  n’y  pas  de  L4gatioil  HelI4nique,  le  consul  pourra  6tre  charge  de  traiter  avee, 
le  Gouvernement  des  questions  du  ressort  de  la  diplomatie.  C’est  pour  cela  que  les  deux 
services  sont  ^troitement  lids  entre  eux  en  Grdce,  et  que  la  permutation  d’emgloyds 
. . . 
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y a frequemment  lieu.  C’est  que,  conformement  aux  iclees  reques  aujourd’hui  eu  Europe 
sur  la  mati^re,  le  L^^elateur  a voulu  ohez  uous  que  les  consuls  puissent  concourir  k la 
formation,  pour  ainsi  dire,  des  cadres  de  nos  missions  diplomatiques. 


14e  Question.  Que  est  le  eystfeme  des  pensions  de  retraite,  pour  cessation  de 
fonctions  temporaire  ou  permanente  ? 

R.  Le  Gouvernement  a depuis  longtemps  ordonne  I’elab oration  d’un  projet  de  loi  sur 
les  pensions  de  retraite. 

Le  projet  de  loi  repose  sur  les  m^mes  bases  que  les  institutions  de  m^me  genre  en 
France,  et  il  avait  aoumis  S la  Cbambre  des  Deputes  dan  une  des  precedentes  Legis- 
latures, mais  il  n’a  pas  eu  de  suite  j le  GouTernement  pense  i le  completer  et  i le  sou- 
mettre  de  nouveau  k la  sanction  des  Chambres.  Toutefois,  le  Ministm-e  peut  disposer 
d’une  petite  somme  qui  figure  dans  son  budget  des  depenses,  a dater  de  I’annde  1861, 
pour  payer  une  pension  de  retraite  provieoire  a ceux  des  employes  diplomatiques  an  con- 
Bulaires  qui  ne  sauraient  plus  servir,  et  qu’il  serait  injuste  de  laisser  sans  emploi  ni 
pension. 

15e  Question.  QueUe  est  la  relation  existante  entre  le  service  diplomatique  et 
le  Ministers  des  AtFaires  Etrangfere.?,  concemant  la  pennutation  d’ediploy^s  ? 

R.  La  legislation  n’irapose  aucune  restriction  au  droit  du  Gouvernment  de  transf4rer 
les  employes  du  service  central  aux  Legislations  ou  aux  Consulats  du  Roi  ^ I’etxanger, 
et^uzee  versa. 


16e  Question.  Ya-t-il  quelque  reglement  quant  au  nombre  d’heures  pendant 
lesquelles  cbaque  Cbaneellerie  Diplomatique  doit  4tre  ouverte  chaque  jour,  ou  cela 
d6pend-il  de  la  volonte  du  Chef  de  la  Cbaneellerie  ? 


R.  Les  Chancelleries  Diplomatiques  doivent  se  conformer  exactement  quant  au  nombre 
des  heures  de  travail  aux  dispositions  des  Ordonnances  du  22  Kovembre,  1833,  et 
du  A Avril  1848,  sur  les  heures  de  travail  dans  les  bureaux  publics. 

D’apr^s  la  premiere  de  ces  Ordonnances,  les  heures  de  travail  sont  fixees  a huit  par 
jour.  Les  bureaux,  ^partir  du  5^05-jusqu’au  e’est-d-dire,  pendant  la  belle  saisou, 

doivent  4tre  ouverta  S.  huit  heures  du  matin ; a partir  de  la  St.  Dlmetrius  jusqu’a  la  St. 
Georges,  c’est  a-dire,  pendant  la  saison  d’hiver,  ils  doivent  §tre  ouverts  a neuf  heures  du 
matin. 

N6anmoins  si  les  heures  fixees  ne  sont  pas  suffisantes  pour  l’cxp4dition  du  service,  on 
est  oblig4  de  prolonger  son  travail. 

Pendant  les  Dimanches  et  les  jours  feries,  le  travail  n’est  que  de  quatre  heures. 

Lea  jours  f4ri4s  sont : — 


1.  Le  jour  de  I’a 

2.  L’Epiphanie. 

3.  Le  anniversaire  de  I’aniv^e 

du  Roi. 

4.  L’Annonciation. 

5.  Le  Vendredi  et  le  Samedi  Saints. 

6.  Le  premier  et  le  second  jour  de 

Paques. 


7.  Le  premier  et  le  second  jour  de  la 

Penteedte. 

8.  La  St.  Georges. 

9.  L’ Ascension. 

10.  La  St.  Paul  et  St.  Pierre. 

11.  L’ Assumption. 

12.  La  St,  D4m4triua 

13.  Les  deux  jours  de  Noel. 


D’apres  I’Ordonnance  du  Avz’il,  1848,  les  heures  de  travail  pendant  tous  les  jours  de 
la  semaine  sainte  ont  et4  fix4es  a quatre,  excepte  bien  entendu  pom*  les  cas  de  service 
urgent  lorsque  le  travail  doit  necessairement  se  prolonger  au  del&  du  terme  fixe.  Ce- 
pendant  dans  I’application  de  ce  reglement,  les  heures  de  travail  se  reduisent  ordinaire- 
ment  ^ six  par  jour,  et  les  jours  de  Dimanche  et  de  grandes  fetes  les  bureaux  sont  fermes 
les  cas  uigenta. 


17e  Question.  Les  Ministres  du  Roi  fi.  I’etianger  se  procnrent-ils  ^ leurs  frais  le 
papier,  les  plumes,  &c.,  les  passeports,  at  les  autres  objets  de  la  Cbaneellerie  ? 

R.  Le  Gouvernement  accorde  S.  chaque  Legation  une  somme  pour  subvenir  S.  tous  les 
frais  du  bureau. 

Par  consequent  le  Chef  de  la  Mission  doit  se  procurer  sur  cette  somme  tout  le  materiel 
^ son  bureau ; & savoii’,  papier,  plumes,  enore,  paaseportes,  &c. 


0.47. 
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— No.  13.  — 

Mr.  Howard  to  Lord  John  Russell. — (Received  November  19.) 

My  Lord,  Hanover,  November  12,  1860. 

Tour  Lordship  having,  by  your  circular  despatch  of  the  25th  ultimo,  done  me  the 
honour,  in  common  vith  Her  Majesty’s  other  diplomatic^ agents  abroad,  to  convey  the  vtish 
to  receive  from  me  any  observations  and  suggestions  which  I may  have  to  offer  respecting 
the  present  constitution  and  working  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  service,  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  remarks  for  your  lordship’s  indulgent  consideration,  premising  that  I am 
now  of  thirty-two  years’  standing  in  it,  and  that  my  time  has  been  spent  at  the  courts  of 
Bavaria,  Prussiai  the  Netherlands,  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Hanover. 

In  the  first  place,  I beg  to  observe  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a subject  of  grati- 
fication to  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  servants  that  the  service  to  which  .they  ^have  the 
honour  to  belong  should  of  late  years  have  been  such  an  object  of  increased  soHcitude  on 
the  part  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that,  the  more  it  is  rendered  a profession  in  which  its  members  can  look  forward  to  regular 
promotion  and  honourable  distinction,  the  more  efficient  it  is  likely  to  become.^ 

It  has  not  unfrequently  been  the  fashion  in  England  to  represent  Her  Majesty’s  diplo- 
matic servants  as  being  inferior  as  a body,  in  capacity  and  acquirements,  to  the  diplomatists 
of  some  other  countries ; and  the  notice  of  a motion  next  session  for  a Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  diplomatic  service  evinces,  to  say  the  least,  a certain  degree  of  distrust  in 
its  present  efficiency. 

My  own  experience  has,  however,  brought  me  to  the  conviction  that  no  country  is 
served  more  efficiently  or  more  honestly  by  its  diplomatic  agents  than  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  diplomatic  agents  of  no  foreign  country  inspire  more  respect,  or  uphold^  more 
successfully  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their  own  country  abroad  than  Her  Majesty’s 
diplomatic  servants.  ...  . • r i.  1 

Few  countries  can,  I conceive,  boast  of  more  distinguished  diplomatists  than  the  late 
Lords  Heyteshury,  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Beauvale,  Granville,  and  Cowley,  Sir  Charles 
Bagot,  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  and  many  offiers.  I have  only  quoted  the  names  of  diplo- 
matists no  longer  alive,  so  as  to  avoid  establishing  comparisons  amongst  those  now  liviug ; 
hut  I consider  that  there  ai'e  amongst  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  either  m 
retirement  or  still  actually  employed,  men  fully  equal  to  the  diplomatists  I have  named, 
and  that  in  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  there  is  no  want  of  men  qualified,  from 
their  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  industry,  eventually  to  fill  the  highest  posts ; and  I may 
here  be  permitted  to  express  my  opinion  ffiat  a man  who  has  been  regularly  trained  for 
diplomacy,  and  has  acquired  the  necessary  tact  and  experience  in  dealing  with  foreigners, 
makes  a much  better  diplomatic  agent  than  a man  of  more  transcendent  abilities,  who  has 
not  imdei’gone  the  same  school,  and  who  does  not  possess  the  same  practical  knowledge  of 
foreign  countries. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  frequent  publication  during  late  years  of  the  correspondence  of 
Her  Majesty’s  representatives  abroad,  whether  on  the  great  political  questions  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  day,  or  on  the  claims  of  British  subjects,  has  been  calculated  to  set  public 
opinion  right  concerning  their  merits  by  showing  that  they  have  kept  their  Government 
well  informed,  and  that  they  have  been  deficient  neither  in  zeal  nor  ability  in  defending 
the  views  of  them  Government,  or  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  their  countrymen. 

But  this  very  publicity  which,  in  the  above-mentioned  respect,  can  only  be  favourable 
to  Her  Majesty’s  representatives  abroad,  entails  upon  them  disadvantages  as  compared  to 
their  colleagues,  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  otiier  Great  Powers  who  Tiave  not  the  same 
system ; for  whatever  personal  confidence  a Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  or  his  foreign, 
colleagues  may  repose  in  a British  diplomatic  agent,  the  apprehension  of  haying  their 
communications  to  him,  even  when  of  a confidential  nature,  published  in  the  Parliamentary 
Blue  Books,  and  of  being  thereby  compromised,  renders  them  more^  reserved  towards  him 
than  they  would  otherwise  be,  or  than  they  are  with  other  diplomatic  agents. 

So  extended  a system  of  publicity  has  likewise  another  inconvenience,  viz.,  that  it 
imposes  upon  a British  diplomatic  agent  a greater  degree  of  reserve  in  his  official  corre- 
spondence with  his  own  Government,  while  it  obliges  him  to  resort  to  a greater  ^degree 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  the  practice  of  private  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  occasionally  been  animadverted  upon 
in  Parliament.  ^ j r xr 

For  these  reasons  I am  of  opinion  that  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  of  Her 
Majesty’s  representatives  abroad  ought  to  be  confined  _witMn  the  narrowest  limits  of 
Parliamentary  necessity,  so  as  to  avoid  their  utility  being  impaired. 

Being  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  more  essential  for  a public  servant  than  to  have 
received  a good  education,  I saw  with  satisfaction  the  introduction  of  an  examination  as  a 
test  of  qualification  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service.  The  necessity  of  such  an 

examination. 
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examination  I consider  the  greater,  because  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools  Appendix,  No. 
and  universities  being  so  much  confined  to  the  classics,  and  not  embracing  those  branches 
of  knowledge  the  possession  of  which  is  requisite  for  a person  to  be  employed  abroad,  no 
certificate  of  proficiency  given,  say  by  one  of  our  \miversities,  and  which  otherwise  might 
be  received  as  an  adequate  test  of  qualification,  would  furnish  the  desirable  proof  of  fitness 
on  the  part  of  a candidate  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service.  . 

I can  only  approve  of  the  regulations  for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches.  I think 
that  the  term  for  which  such  attaches  are  to  be  employed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  previously 
to  ioining  their  post,  ought  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  he  less  than  six  months, 
as  I think  nothing  is  better  calculated  than  such  employment  to  give  a young  man  a good 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  forms  of  business  as  carried  on  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
likewise  of  the  general  bearings  of  our  political  relations. 

My  own  opinion  would  lean  to  there  being  but  one  examination  before  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners,  viz.,  that  for  unpaid  attaches,  and  to  its  being  left  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  determine  whether  an  unpaid  attache  is  qualified  for  promotion 
as  paid  attach^,  because  I consider  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  at  his  disposal  much 
better  means  than  the  Commissioners  of  judging  of  the  practical  fitness  of  an  attache  for 
advancement. 

But  assuming  that  no  change  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  regulations  according  to  which 
a second  examination  is  to  take  place  before  the  Commissioners  previously  to  an  unpaid 
attache  being  confirmed  as  a paid  attachfi,  I beg  to  point  out  the  expediency  of  a modi- 
fication of  the  second  provision  of  the  regulations  for  that  examination,  prescribing  that 
candidates,  on  being  examined  on  promotion,  will  be  required  to  draw  up  a report  on  the 
general,  commercial,  and  political  relations  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they  have 
resided,  on  the  internal  polity  and  the  administration  and  social  relations  of  such  countries, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  people.” 

Nothing,  I conceive,  tends  more  to  generalise  tiie  knowledge  of  a young  man,  and  to  fit 
him  at  a later  period  for  a greater  variety  of  posts,  than  if,  whilst  he  is  in  the  lower  grades 
of  diplomacy,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  him  of  seeing  different  countries. 

I should,  therefore,  not  be  in  favour  of  keeping  him  longer  at  one  post  than  the  time 
necessary  for  hhn  to  acquire  a fair  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides  and  of  its 
lancTiace,  say  from  one  to  two  years ; but  such  a system  cannot  evidently  be  carried  out  if 
suc^  comprehensive  reports  as  those  prescribed  by  the  regulations  I have  quoted  are 
required  of  him,  and  he  himself  would  be  disposed  to  try  to  avoid  a change  of  post 
Moreover,  although,  in  some  missions  an  unpaid  attach^  would  have  time  for  such  profound 
studies,  in  others,  where  the  work  is  so  constant,  he  would  not  have  it,  without,  perhaps, 
withdrawing  from  society,  and  tins  would  be  anotlier  evil ; for  I consider  that  nothing 
is  more  conducive  to  improve  a man’s  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides 
than  to  frequent  its  society,  and  to  be  brought  into  contact  not  only  with  books  but 
with  men. 

I am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  only  one  such  written  report  should  be  required,  and  that 
this  report  should  be  for  the  last  country  in  whidi  the  attache  may  have  resided  before  going 
up  for  his  examination  for  paid  attache.  ^ _ • j- 

Approving  as  I do  generally  of  a system  of  examination,  I think  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  carry  it  too  far,  for  it  is  not  learning  alone  that  makes  good  practical  diplomatists  ; _ and 
in  tliose  countries  where  the  system  of  examination  is  the  most  striugent,  as  in  Prussia,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  admit  of  numerous  relaxations  and  exemptions,  in  order  to  get 
men  otherwise  qualified  for  the  career.  _ 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  only  be  fair,  now  that  an  examination  is  imposed  upon 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  diplomatic  service,  that  the  present  class  of  unpaid  attaches 
should  receive  some  small  subvention,  by  way  of  remuneration  for  their  sendees,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  junior  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office  are  indemnified  ; but  if  this  should 
not  be  feasible,  I beg  to  suggest  that,  supposing  the  system  of  having  only  one  secretary 
with  paid  attaches  to  be  continued,  the  number  of  paid  attaches  should  be  increased ; that 
paid  attaches  should  be  named  to  those  legations  where,  at  present,  there  are  none,  as  at 
Hanover,  for  example ; that  all  the  attaches  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  and  other  parts  of  South 
America  should  be  paid,  and  that  tire  salaries  of  those  already  employed  there,  as  well  as  of 
the  secretsiries  of  the  legation,  should  be  raised,  so  as  to  render  tliem  more  proportionate  to 
the  gi*eat  expense  of  liring  in  those  parts. 

The  recommendation,  however,  which  I venture  to  submit  more  pai-facularly  for  your 
lordship’s  favourable  consideration,  is  the  creation  of  posts  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of 
embassy  and  of  legation,  furnished  with  the  Queen’s  Commission.  Such  grades  exist,  as 
your  lordship  is  awai-e,  in  tlie  diplomatic  services  of  almost  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
independently,  in  some  of  them,  of  the  further  grade  of  counsellor  of  embassy  and  of 
legation.  i.  • u 

The  introduction  of  these  grades  into  our  own  service  would  be  a great  boon,  as  it  would 
increase  the  numbers  of  those  members  of  it  whose  services  are  counting  for  their  pensions, 
and  would,  besides,  contribute  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  many  a man  to  whom  it  is  galling, 
notwithstanding,  increasing  years,  still  only  to  bear  the  title  of  attache,  whilst  his  foreign 
colleagues  have  long  outstopped  him. 

I should  therefore  propose  the  creation  of  posts  of  second  and  third  secretaries  at  all  the 
embassies  and  larger  legations,  and  of  second  secretaries^  at  all  legations ; these  secretaries 
would  take  tiie  places  of  the  present  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  and  would  advance  in 
the  same  manner. 

A small  addition  to  their  salaries  would,  I think,  be  necessary. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  Shoiild  my  jDtoposal  be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  the  grade  of  paid  attache  would  dis- 

appear,  except  in  those  cases  where  there  are  now  more  than  two  paid  attaches  at  an  embassy 

or  legation-  It  would  merge  altogether  in  that  of  attache,  if  it  should  be  decided  to  pay 
all  attaches. 

The  second  examination  would  take  place  previous  to  an  attach^  being  confirmed  as  a 
junior  secretary. 

Should,  however,  my  suggestion  concerning  the  appointment  of  second  and  third  secre- 
taries not  be  adopted,  I beg  to  submit  the  propriety  of  allowing,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  other  countries,  tlie  services  of  a diplomatic  employe  to  count  for  his 
pension  from  the  date  of  his  first  a))pointment  to  a paid  post,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  period 
of  his  becoming  a paid  attache. 

The  consequence  of  the  slow  course  of  promotion  in  our  service  is,  that  a considerable 
number  of  years  elapses  before  an  attach6  attains  a secretaryship  of  legation,  and,  with  it, 
the  Queen’s  Commission. 

- Now,  as  it  is  provided  by  the  existing  regulations  “that  no  diplomatic  pension  whatever 
shall  be  granted  to  any  person  until  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
commission,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  actually  served  ten  years,”  it  follows  that  a man  is 
frequently  far  advanced  in  years  before  he  has  completed  the  necessary  time  of  service  for 
a pension,  and  that  if,  in  the  meantime,  he  should  be  disabled  by  ill-health  from  serving 
any  longer,  he  has  no  pension  whatever  to  fall  back  upon.  As  an  exemplification  I wifl 
only  cite  wliat  might  Jiave  been  my  own  case : — After  having  served  rather  more  than  form 
years  ns  unpaid  attache,  upwards  of  twelve  as  paid  attache,  and  nearly  eight  as  secretary  of 
legation,  I had  a very  serious  illness,  which  w.'W  no  doubt  in  part  broughkt  on  by  the  over-* 
work  I had  imdei^one  during  the  years  1848-52. 

Had  I,  instead  of  completely  recovering,  as  I am  thankful  to  say  I did,  been  incapaci- 
tated for  further  service,  as  might  have  been  apprehended,  I should,  notwithstanding  neaidy 
twenty-four  years  of  hard  service,  have  had  no  claim  whatever  to  a pension.  The  case 
would,  however,  have  been  different  if  my  services  had  counted  from  the  time  of  my  be- 
coming a paid  attache. 

There  is,  I believe,  no  provision  in  our  service,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  most 
foreign  services  under  the  name  of  “ disponibiiite,”  for  the  ease  of  a paid  diplomatic  officer 
being  temporarily  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  suppression  of  his  post,  or  being 
obliged,  say  by  ill  health,  to  give  it  up  for  a longer  period  than  that  Cor  which  it 
• would  be  convenient  for  the  public  service  to  dispense  with  his  services.  This  deficien(gr 

ought,  I think,  to  be  made  up  by  the  introduction  of  some  regulation  authorising  the 
grant  to  such  officer  either  of  a proportion  of  his  pay,  or  of  a fixed  allowance  varying 
according  to  his  rank. 

I consider  the  rules  laid  down  in  yonr  Lordship’s  circular  despatch  of  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber of  this  year  to  certain  mksions,  for  the  regulation  of  mplomatio  chanceries,  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  meet  their  object,  and  to  have  exhausted  the  subject. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  maintain  the  practice  in  our  service,  according 
to  which  the  junior  members  of  an  embassy  or  legation  are  quite  independent  of  their  chief 
in  respect  to  board  and  lodging. 

The  obligation  under  which  the  head  of  many  foreign  missions  (such  as  the  French, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian)  are  of  boarding  and  lodging  their  secretaries,  or  of  giving  them  a 
compensation,  is  an  axTangement  which  seems  to  be  distasteful  not  only  to  the  chiefs  but 
likewise  to  the  secretaries,  who  would  prefer  a fixed  augmentation  to  Iheir  salaries  from 
their  Government  directly. 

I quite  approve  of  -die  system  of  requiring  Her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  embassy  and 
legation  to  send  in  commercial  and  financial  reports. 

Accordingto  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  circular  despatch  of 
the  24th  of  February,  1857,  secretaries  of  embassy  and  l^ation  are  required  to  send  in 
half-yearly  reports  (on  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  jmy)  on  the  commerce,  industry, 
and  statistics  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside ; and  by  the  supplementary  lustmctionB 
of  your  lordship’s  circular  of  the  24th  of  January  of  this  year,  they  are  further  required, 
within  thirty  days-  from  the  commencement  of  the  year,  to  send  in  a concise  report,  accom- 
panied by  such  tabular  returns  as  they  may  be  able  to  procure,  of  the  finances,  public 
credit,  shipping,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  of  the  several  countries  in  which 
th^  have  resided  dming  the  past  year. 

Thus  in  the  month  of  January  of  every  year,  a Secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  has  to 
send  in  two  reports,  embracing  in  several  respects  the  same  subjects. 

Considering  the  difficulty  in  so  many  countries  of  collecting  the  necessary  materials  for 
these  reports,  and  the  time  and  labour  required  for  compiling  them,  and,  considering  the 
numerous  duties  connected  with  the  current  business  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  of  an 
embassy  or  of  a legation,  I beg  to  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  reports  in  question  from  three  to  two,  that  is  to  say,  one  yearly  of  the 
nature  prescribed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  above-mentioned  circular  of  1857,  and 
another,  also  yearly,  in  conformity  with  your  Lordship’s  circular  of  this  year,  to  be  sent  in 
January  and  July  respectively.  I believe  that  by  alteration  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  the  losers,  as  they  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  weU-digested 
reports. 

I will  abstain  from  entering  into  the  question  of  the  s^aries  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic 
servants,  being  persuaded  that  this  subject  will  be  treated  of  by  some  of  my  colleagues.  I 
win  confine  myself  to  remarking  that,  for  the  most  part,  since  those  salaries  were  fixed 
the  price  of  living  abroad  has  doubled ; that,  from  the  greater  number  of  their  countrymen 

who 
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who  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  Her  Majesty’s  representatives  have  greater  expenses  Appendix,  Ko.  i. 

than  those  of  other  States ; that  from  the  exalted,  notions  entertained  abroad  of  the  riches  i 

of  Englishmen  generally,  and  of  English- ministers  in  particular,  higher  prices  are  exacted 
from  English  diplomatists  than  from  others,  and  moreover  that  English  diplomatic  agents 
only  have  to  look  to  their  salaries,  whilst  those  of  moat  other  countries  have  other 
occasional  sources  of  emolument  or  assistance,  such  as  diamond  snuff-boxes  and  decora- 
tions on  the  signature  of  treaties,  on  an  extraordinary  mission,  or  on  the  cessation  of 
an  ordinary  mission,  as  well  as  remunerations  for  journeys  beyond  their  cost. 

In  Russia  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  not  unfrequently  paid  the  debts  contracted  by  his 
Ministers,  and  made  presents,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a whole  year’s  salary  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  a mission,  or  even  to  a whole  mission. 

I now  come  to  a point  which  I approach  reluctantly,  because  I have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  respecting  it  from  the  regulations  laid  down  by  your  Lordship ; but  being  convinced 
tbat,  in  asking  the  opinion  of  Her  Ma-jesty’s  diplomatic  agents  abroad  on  the  present  con- 
stitution and  working  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  service,  it  was  youi-  Lordship’s  intention 
that  such  opinion  should  be  frankly  given,  1 take  the  liberty  of  expressing  mine  without 
reserve. 

I refer  to  the  regulations  contained  in  your  Lordship’s  circular  despatch  of  the.  10th  of 
February  of  this  year,  which  received  their  complement  by  your  Lordship’s  ciinular  of  the 
Slat  of  the  following  month  of  March,  in  regard  to  leave  of  absence  in  the  case  of  the 
junior  salaried  members  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

By  these  regulations  facilities  are  afibrded  to  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  and  to 
paid  attaches  for  obtaining  regular  leaves  of  absence,  viz.,  two  months  in  each  year,  or 
four  months  every  two  years,  with  some  additional  weeks  in  each  case  for  the  journey ; 
whilst  in  case  of  their  obtaining  an  extension  of  such  leaves,  the  innovation  is  inti*oduced 
of  deducting  half  their  salary  trom  the  expiration  of  theii*  original  leave  until  the  resump- 
tion of  their  duties. 

The  junior  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  service  can  only,  I conceive,  be  thank- 
ful for  the  kind  feeling  towards  them  which  has  been  evinced  by  opening  out  to  them  the 
prospect  of  regular  leaves ; but  without  entering  into  the  question  whetlier  the  former 
system,  according  to  which  the  leaves  of  the  junior  members  were  regtilated  by  the 
requii-ements  of  the  service,  and  by  a haimouious  concert  amongst  themselves,  with  their 
chiefs,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dia  not  work  well,  I beg  to 
point  out  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  regulations  which  appear  to  me  objection- 
able. 

In  tlie  first  place,  by  one  of  these  provisions  the  permission  to  secretaries  and  paid 
attaches  to  take  their  leave  once  in  two  years  is  made  subordinate  to  the  understanding 
tbat  before  they  apply  for  it  they  have  been  at  their  posts  for  so  long  a period,  consecu- 
tively, as  with  their  leave  will  complete  two  years  oi  time.  This  condition,  if  strictly 
carried  out,  would,  I think,  be  a hardship  in  some  cases.  It  might  happen  that  family 
affairs  required  a secretary  or  paid  attache  to  run  over  to  England  for  a few  days,  which 
trifling  absence  would  apparently  vitiate  all  claim  to  an  accumulation  of  leave. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  on  account  of  the  expense  of  moving,  particularly  with  a family, 
many  secretaries  will  prefer  to  run  the  leave  of  two  years-  into  one,  but  the  restriction  to 
which  I have  referred  would  materially  affect  the  use  of  this  privilege. 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  proriaion  above  quoted,  placing  secretaries  and 
paid  attaches  on  half  salary  for  any  term  ^ extension  of  then  original  leave,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  such  a means  of  pecuniary  coercion  is  required  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended,  viz.,  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  prolonged  leave  of  absence,  and 
thereby  devolving  on  others  the  duties  which  they  are  appointed  themselves  to  perform, 
because  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  whom  the  sole  power  of  granting 
leaves  is  vested,  has  other  efficacious  means  at  his  disposal  of  controlling  the  leaves  in 
question,  first,  from  the  half-yearly  returns,  sent  in  by  the  heads  of  embassies  and  legations, 
of  the  officers  of  their  embassy  or  legation  who  have  been  absent  on  leave  dm-ing  the 
half-year;  secondly,  from  the  provisions  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury’s  circular  despatch  of 
the  28tli  of  February  1859,  prescribing  that  whenever  tlie  head  of  an  embassy  or  mission 
may  have  occasion  to  forward  an  application  from  any  member  of  his  embassy  or  mistion, 
be  is  to  mention  at  the  same  time  the  date  of  the  last  leave  of  absence  granted  to  the 
applicaut,  and  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  residing  at  his  post  since  its  expiration;  and  . 
thirdly,  from  the  quarterly  certificates  which  all  the  salaried  members  of  the  service  are 
required  to  send  home  of  their  presence  or  absence  from  their  posts,  and  because,  from  the 
gentlemanly  feeling  and  esprit  de  corps  which,  according  to  my  own  experience,  pervmde 
the  service,  I am  convinced  that  its  members  are  actuated  in  their  conduct  towards  their 
own  colleagues  by  higher  motives  than  those  of  pecuniary  interest. 

In  a pecuniary  light,  I cannot  but  think  the  deduction  will  bear  bard  upon  those  to 
whom  It  is  to  be  applied,  and  whose  salaries  are  already  very  inadequate  to  meet  the 
increased  expenses  of  Uving  at  the  present  day,  whilst  the  saving  effected  by  it  to  the 
country  will  be  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

I am  aware  that  there  are  similar  regulations  in  the  French  service,  but  at  the  same 
time  I know  that  they  exist  more  on  paper  than  in  reality,  being  constantly  set  aside  or 
evaded. 

Moreover,  I learn  tbat  no  deductions  are  made  from  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  of  our 
Foreign  Office  when  they  obtain  a longer  leave  than  tbat  which  is  fixed  by  the  regu- 
lations. 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  After  what  I have  said,  it  is  needless  that  I should  add  that  I am  in  favour  of  abolishing 
the  prescribed  deductions  from  the  salaries  of  the  junior  members  of  the  service. 

In  my  despatch  of  the  18th  of  February  last,  I took  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your 
Lordship  various  considerations  in  favour  of  granting  to  the  heads  of  Her  Majesty’s  embas- 
sies and  missions  abroad  a certain  amount,  at  least,  of  leave  without  a further  deduction 
from  their  salaries  than  the  amount  of  the  allowance  received  by  the  charg4  d’affaires 
during  their  absence,  instead  of  placing  them  on  half-salary  the  moment  they  quit  their 

^'^Your  Lordship  replied  to  me  by  your  despatch  of  the  28th  of  March  of  this  year,  that 
you  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  alter  the  established  regulations  in  this  respect.  I there- 
fore abstain  from  re-opening  the  question.  I will  only  remark,  that  according  to  my 
■ information,  the  head  of  a French  mission  can  absent  himself  from  hie  post  on  leave  for  15 
days  without  any  deduction  whatever  being  made  from  his  salary. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  an  interchange  of  persons  between  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  s^vices,  I have  to  observe  that  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  duties  and 
qualifications  of  each  heing  different,  the  diplomatic  service  being  essentially  political, 
whilst  the  consular  service  ts  essentially  commercial,  the  two  services  should  be  kept  quite 
distinct  , « 1 T 1 

An  interchange,  I am  convinced,  would  not  add  to  the  consideration  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  nor  to  ^e  efficiency  of  either  service.  But  few  instances  occur  to  my  mind  of 
the  transfer  in  foreign  diplomatic  services  (exclusive  of  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
no  profession  at  aff)  of  consular  officers  to  diplomatic  posts,  and  these  transfers  were 
owing  to  peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances ; whilst  I have  known  several  exaraj^les  in 
the  French,  Russian,  and  Austrian  services  of  the  appointment  of  secretaries  of  legation  to 
consular  offices.  But  such  appointments  are,  I think,  as  unfair  upon  any  duly  organized  con- 
sular service  as  the  transfer  of  consular  officers  to  the  (^lomatic  service  would  be.  There 
may,  however,  of  course  be  exceptions  to  every  rule.  Each  service  ought,  I am  of  opinion, 
to  have  its  own  separate  and  regular  system  of  advancement  within  itself. 

In  respect  to  an  interchange  "between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
I have  already  said  that  I consider  that  an  attache,  before  being  sent  abroad,  should  be 
employed,  circumstances  permitting,  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Foreign  Office ; but 
beyond  this,  and  the  occasional  attaching,  such  as  has  hitherto  been  practised,  of  a member 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  a special  mission,  or  to  an  embassy  or  legation  to  fill  a tempo- 
rary vacancy,  I do  not  think  such  an  interchange  would  be  expedient. ' Its  effect  would 
probably  be  the  absorption  of  one  service  in  the  other,  which  would  not  be  desirable. 

To  sum  up  my  views,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  working  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic 
service  has  proved  its  efficiency,  and  that  the  best  means  of  improving  it  will  be  found  in 
the  observance  of  a regular  system  of  promotion  calculated  to  encourage  those  who  have 
adopted  it  as  their  profession,  without,  however,  fettering  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  reward  special  services,  and  to  select,  for  par- 
ticular posts,  such  members  of  the  service  as  he  may  consider  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
them. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  directions  contained  in  the  second  part  of  your  Lordship’s 
despatch,  I addressed  to  Count  Platen  on  the  29th  ultimo,  after  a verbal  conmunication 
with  him,  the  note  of  which  I have  the  honour  to  annex  a copy,  soliciting  the  information 
desired  by  your  Lordship  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  01  the  Court  of  Hanover,  and 
a few  days  afterwards  I received  from  his  Excellency  a very  obliging  note,  dated  the 
1st  instant,  covering  a memorandum  replying  in  the  fullest  manneri  to  your  Lordship’s 
queries  on  that  8^^bject,  together  with  copies  of  the  general  service  instructions  for  the 
^iefs  of  Hanoverian  missions,  of  the  notification  of  the  Roister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
17th  of  April  1856,  relative  to  appointments  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  to  diplomatic 
examinations,  and  of  the  civil  service  law  of  the  24th  of  June  1858,  referred  to  in  that 
memorandum.  I accordingly  transmit  copies  of  the  whole  of  these  papers,  and  translations 
cff  all  of  them  excepting  the  last  named,  the  substance  of  which,  as  far  as  the  Hanoverian 
- diplomatic  service  is  concerned,  is  amply  given  in  the  memorandum  itself. 

I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  point  in  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic  regulations,  thus 
communicated  in  such  detail  by  Count  Platen,  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  I should  call 
your  Lordship’s  particular  attention. 

The  Hanoverian  diplomatic  service  is  necessarily  so  limited  that  it  can  hardly  serve  as 
a model  for  our  own,  or  enter  into  comparison  with  it.  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that 
the  regulations  for  the  admission  of  candidates  into  the  diplomatic  service  were  drawn  up 
by  Count  Platen  himself,  who,  previously  to  his  appointment  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
occupied  a prominent  position  in  it. 

I will  only  add,  that  from  what  I have  bad  the  occasion  of  learning,  the  Hanoverian 
diplomatic  j^ents,  who  are  carefully  selected,  enjoy  a very  creditable  reputation. 

I have,  &e. 

(signed)  Henry  F.  Howard. 
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Enclosure  1,  in  No.  13. 

Mr.  Howard  to  Count  Platen. 

M.  le  Mimstre,  . , Hanover,  29  October  ISSa 

Lokd  John  Eussell  iaviug  under  his  consideration  the  present  constitution  of  Her 
Majesty’s  diplomatic  service,  and  being  desirous  to  acquire  a full  knowle^e  of  the 
diplomatic  system  of  other  countries,  has  directed  me  to  obtain  fxom  your  Excellency 
as  much  intormation  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Court  of 
Hanover.  r-  • i 

I shall  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  your  Excellency  will  be  so  good  as  to  furmsh  me 
with  the  information  s^cited  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  in  order  to  put  your  Excellency 
in  possession  of  the  points  upon  which  this  information  is  more  particularly  desired,  I have 
the  honour  of  enclosing  herewith  an  extract  from  a circular  despatch  addressed  to  me  by 
his  Lordship  on  the  25tli  instant,  in  which  they  are  specified. 

I beg  to  observe  that  Lord  John  Eussell  is  desii-ous  of  receiving  the  infonnation  in  ques- 
tion previous  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

I avail,  &c. 

(signed)  Henry  F.  Howard. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  13. 

Count  Platen  to  Mr.  Howard. 

(Translation.)  Hanover,  1 November  1860. 

In  consequence  of  the  note  of  Mr.  Howard,  &c.,  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  the  under- 
signed has  taken  especial  pleasure  in  answering,  in  a detailed  memorandum  which  he’ 
hastens  to  communicate  herewith  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  questions  made  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  the  service  of  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic 
corps. 

The  undersigned  ventures  to  entertain  the  hope  that  the  memorandum,  composed  with 
the  greatest  possible  completeness,  will  appear  to  Her  Biitannic  Majesty’s  Government  to 
present  sufficient  materials. 

“Whilst  he  has  tlie  honour  to  add  to  tiiis  note,  in  duplicate,  the  parts  of  the  Hanoverian 
collection  of  laws  which  are  cited  several  times  in  that  performance,  viz.,  the  Notification  of 
the  Eoyal  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  17th  April  1856,  and  the  law  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Eoyal  servants  of  24th  June  1868,  he  avails,  &c. 

(signed)  Platen-Hallcrmund. 


Enclosure  3,,  in  No.  13. 

Answers  to  Queries  respecting  the  Hanoverian  Diplo3iatic  Service. 

Question  1.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic 
service. 

Answer.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  cai-eer  are 
ruled  in  general  by  sections  1 and  2 of  the  Notification  issued  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  dated  the  17th  April  1856.  These  paragraphs  run  as  follows  : — 

“ § 1.  Only  such  persons,  in  general,  shall  for  the  future  be  admitted  into  the  diplomatic- 
service  {see  section  3 of  tlie  Civil  Service  Law),  as — 

“ 1.  Shall  have  prepared  themselves  for  entering  the  service  by  actual  employment 
during  a period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  cither  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  at 
one  ot'his  Majesty’s  missions;  and 

“ 2.  Shall  have  proved  their  knowledge  and  aptitude  for  business  by  passing  an  exami- 
nation at  the  Miniitiy  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

“ § 2.  Admission  into  the  preparatory  service,  either  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  " 
or  at  one  of  his  Majesty’s  missions,  depends  upon  the  decision  of  tlic  Minister  for  Foreign 
A-ftairs.” 

There  exists,  moreover,  no  imlimited  right  of  candidature,  and  the  Mimster  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  full  power  either  to  accept  or  reject  candidates. 

Question  2.  The  class  of  society  from  wliich  they  are  generally  selected. 

A.  By  the  constitution,  birth  gives  no  superiority  either  with  respect  to  entering,  or  in 
his  Majesty’s  service. 

Tliis  provision  is  fully  carried  o\it  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

It  results,  however,  from  the  nature  of  circumstances  that  candidates  for  the  diplomatic 
career  arc  usually  selected  from  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  country,  uniting,  as 
0.47.  3 C 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  tliey  do,  to  intellectual  culture  a familiarity  with  foreign  languages— a branch  of  knowleclo'e 

- but  little  diffused  in  this  countr;jr,  and  .often  neglected  in  the  schools — and  with  the  tone*of 

good  society  which  must  be  imbibed  in  early  youth. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  candidates  who  have  hitherto  presented  themselves  for  diplomatic 
employment  have  exclusively  belonged  to  this  class  of  families.  ‘ 

Question  3.  The  examination  which  they  undergo  as  a test  of  fitness. 

A.  The  diplomatic  examination  is  one  of  the  regular  conditions  for  entering  the  diplo- 
matic service.  (Section  1,  No.  2,  of  the  Notification  of  17th  April  1846.) 

. The  detailed  regulations  for  undergoing  this  examination  are  shown  in  section  4,  and  the 
range  of  subjects  over  which  it  extends,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  ont,  in  part 
orally,  and  partly  in  writing,  in  sections  3,  5,  and  8 of  the  above-mentioned  Notification. 
The  examination  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  cases  of  men  of  recognised  intellectual 
attainments  and  practical  knowledge. 

Questioiu  4.  The  allowances  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service. 

A.  The  aspirants  who  enter  tlie  diplomatic  career  in  the  lowest  grade,  under  the  title 
of  attaches,  receive  no  pecuniary  emoluments  whatever,  and  must  maintain  themselves 
at  their  own  cost,  both  at  the  place  of  their  official  residence  and  during  theii-  jommey 
thither.  ^ 

Tlie  above  arrangement  shows  that  the  nomination  of  an  attache  to  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
missions  is  not  to  he  considered  as  giving  a real  appointment,  nor  does  it  class  the  nominee 
among  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown ; but  it  is  considered  in  the  light  only  of  a preparation 
for  tlrat  service. 

TJie  real  entry  into  the  service  dates  from  the  nomination  as  secretary  of  legation,  after 
a preparatory  tenn  of  at  least  two  years,  and  after  passing  the  examination.  Prom  this 
peilM  emoluments  arc  usually  accorded,  under  the  form  of  allowances,  proportionate  to 
tlie  increased  expense  of  a residence  abroad. 

Question  5.  The  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion 
takes  place. 

A.  The  regular  gradations  to  he  passed  through  .are  as  follows: 

1.  The  attach^,  who  is  only  admitted  to  prepare  himself  for  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
and  has  no  real  appointment. 

2.  The  secretary  of  legation,  who  is  a bond  fide  servant  of  the  Crown.  The  senior 
secretaries  of  legation  may  have  the  title  of  counsellor  of  legation.  During  absence  of 
the  chief  of  the  mission,  they  have  to  take  his  place  as  charg6  d’affaires  ad  interim. 

3.  The  independent  charge  d’affaires  accredited  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
another  state,  having  in  general  the  title  of  counsellor  of  legation. 

4.  The  minister  resident,  accredited  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  with  the  title  of 
coxmsellor  of  legation,  or  privy  counsellor  of  legation. 

5.  The  envoy  extraordinaiy  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  or  the  ambassador  extmor- 
dinary,  with  tlie  title  of  privy  counsellor  of  legation,  or  privy  counsellor. 

There  is  no  defined  or  absolute  system  of  promotion  in  use,  nor  would  such  a system  be 
compatible  with  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country. 

In  filling  np  a vacant  post,  due  regard  is  had,  above  all,  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
the  post  itself,  and  to  the  special  qualifications  for  it  possessed  by  this  or  that  diplomatist ; 
also  to  the  private  means  of  the  various  candidates.  His  Majesty  the  King  likewise 
reserves  to  himself  full  freedom  of  choice. 

The  riglits  of  seniority  are  not  admitted. 

In  cases  where  tlie  conditions  are  every  way  similar,  and  the  qualifications  equal,  with 
regard  to  which  point  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  his  Majesty  the  King  to  decide, 
the  senior  candidate  has  generally  the  preference  over  the  younger  one. 

Question  6.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chanceries. 

A.  1.  The  general  duties  of  independent  chiefs  of  missions  (envoys  of  the  second  class, 
ministers  resident,  and  charge  d’affaires)  consist, — 

stiiving  zealously  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Government  to  which 
they  are  accredited. 

(i.)  In  watching  over  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  court  which  they  represent,  of 
tne  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

(c.)  In  continually  sending  reports  to  has  Majesty  the  Xing,  writtenmainly  in  the  French 
language,  upon  the  events  which  have  occurred,  or  which  may  be  in  progress,  of  any 
political  importance  or  special  interest  for  the  liingdom. 

(tf.)  In  cariying  out  all  the  instructions  with  respect  ‘to  matters  of  business  which  issue 
from  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

(e.)  In  directing  and  superintending  tlie  business  which  they  may  have  charged  any  of 

the 
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the  subordinate  members  of  their  mission  to  execute.  The  cliief  of  the  mission  is  respon- 
sible for  the  general  management  of  the  business,  and  the  business  in  detail  must  either 
be  transaetecl  by  himself  personally,  or  by  one  of  his  subordinates  acting  under  his 
directions. 

(/.)  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  are  exempt,  as  a rule, 
from  any  special  obligation  to  exercise  diplomatic  hospitality,  as  the  allowances  of  the 
service  would  be  insufficient  for  such  a puriiose.  But  if  the  diplomatist  is  in  a position  to 
do  so  from  liis  own  private  means,  the  Government  wish  him  to  exercise  a certain  degree 
of  hospitality. 

Subjoined  is  a copy  of  the  general  service  instructions  for  the  chiefs  of  missions. 

2.  Secretaries  of  legation  are  enjoined  to  assist  their  chief  in  his  business,  and  in  case 
of  his  absence  to  act  provisionally  as  his  substitute. 

There  are  no  special  instructions  for  secretaries  of  legation,  as  their  labours  are  placed 
under  the  ample  control  and  jiersonal  responsibility  of  the  cliief  of  the  mission.  %Vhea 
they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  cliai'gd  d’affaires  ad  interim^  in  the  room  of  their  chief,  they 
assume  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  business,  and  have  to  take  bis  service 
instnictions  for  their  lule  of  guidance. 

3;  The  admission  of  attaches  is  not  so  much  with  a view  to  afford  any  real  aid  to  the 
service  of  the  mission,  as  to  give  the  diplomatic  beginner  an  op]5ortunity  of  gaining  a 
general  practical  knowledge,  and  so  to  create  a nursery  for  the  diplomatic  career. 

The  occupatioir  of  the  attache  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  attache  is  constantly  charged  with  drawing  up  notes 
and  reports  upon  matters  of  business,  and  with  copying  despatches  in  the  French 
language.*  In  addition  to  which  tlie  attachd  has  to  pass  some  hours  daily  in  the  office  of 
the  mission,  in  order  to  acquire  by  degrees  a full  insight  into  the  organization  of  the 
service.  At  the  same  time  care  is  tal^en  that  the  business  of  the  chancery  imposed  upon 
the  attache  does  not  interfere  too  much  with  the  earnest  pursuit  of  his  theoretical 
studies. 

4.  Besides  tliose  raeinbevs  ofthe  mission  who  are  invested  with  adiplomatic  character  at 
those  of  his  Majesty’s  missions  vyhere  the  business  is  unusually  extensive,  viz.,  those  of 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Hamburgh,  chancellors  of  legation  are 
appointed  whose  business  it  is  to  copy  and  keep  the  accounts. 

These  generally  belong  to  tbe  lower  class  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  viz.,  to  that 
class  of  employes  from  whom  a really  scientific  course  of  preparatory  instruction  is  not 
exacted,  and  who,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  higher  class  of  employes,  are  sulnect 
to  the  stipulation  of  the  “ waraing  to  quit  the  sendee  ” — usually  a half-yearly  one — which 
is  seldom,  however,  put  in  practice.  The  chancellors  of  legation  are  generally  selected,  in 
pursuance  of  a special  order,  from  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  clerks,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  they  may  be  reinstated  at  any  time  in  tbe  ministerial  office  according  to  their 
seniority. 

Chancellors  of  legation,  under  the  superintendence  and  personal  responsibility  of  the 
chief  of  the  mission,  have  generally  to  perform  the  following  duties : — 

(a.)  To  copy  and  register  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  mission,  with  contingent  aid 
from  tlie  attaches. 

(6.)  To  take  care  of  the  passport  department,  the  making  out  and  viseing  passports  and 
other  papers  for  legalization,  and  the  entering  in  the  register  all  documents  issuing  from 
the  chancery  or  presented  for  tbe  visa. 

(c.)  The  arrangement  of  the  archives  and  registration  of  all  correspondence  to  and  fronj 
the  mission. 

(d.)  To  keep  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  the  mission. 

Where  no  chancellor  of  legation  is  appointed,  the  duties  specified  under  the  foregoing 
heads  must  be  attended  to  by  tiie  cliief  of  the  mission. 

Concluding  remark. — The  preceding  explanation  has  reference  to  the  duties  specially 
belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service. 

With  respect  to  the  obligations  incurred  by  diplomatic  employes  in  common  with  all 
other  servants  of  the  Crown,  information  is  to  bo  found  in  the  law  of  the  24th  June  1858, 
regulating  the  conditions  of  the  civil  service. 

Question  7.  The  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of 
the  mission ; the  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them. 

A.  The  head  of  the  mission  is  the  superior  of  the  whole  of  its  members.  As  superior 
it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  a supervision  over  them,  to  employ  tliein  in  the  work  ol  the 
mis.sion,  and  to  keep  them  to  tlie  performance  of  tlioir  duties ; also  to  reprove  breaches  of 
order  and  slight  offences  by  verbal  admonitions  and  dii’cctions.  The  chief  of  the  mission 
has  no  penal  jurisdiction  properly  so  called  (see  sections  49  and  56  of  the  Law  of  the  24th 
June  1858,  regulating  the  civil  serrice)  over  the  members  of  his  mission,  still  less  has  he 
any  judicial  power  over  them;  all  administrative  penal  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Minister 
for  k'oreign  Affairs,  as  tlie  supreme  authority  over  diplomatic  seiwants.  His  Majesty’s 
court  of  justice  in  the  capital  is  the  competent  judicial  authority  in  matters  of  law  for  all 
the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  Crown. 
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The  rio-ht  of  control  possessed  by  the  chief  of  the  mission  extends,  particularly  with 
reeard  to°the  younger  members,  to  tlieir  private  conduct.  It  is  especially  his  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  credi  °of  the  service  is  not  compromised  abroad  by  any  of  the  members  of  his 
mission  leading  a disorderly  life,  getting  into  debt,  or  by  injudicious  conduct;  and  he  must 
report  such  occurrences  without  reserve  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Question  8.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the 
junior  members  of  missions. 

A Such  kind  of  privileges  do  not  exist.  Considering  the  comparatively  small 
salaries  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic  posts,  the  obligation  of  iirovidbg  for  the 
board  and  lodging  of  the  junior  members  of  the  mission  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  chief. 
They  have  to*uiaintain  themselves  entirely  at  their  own  cost. 


Question  9.  The  pecuniaiy  emoluments  of  the  chief  and  several  members,  whether 
arisino-  from  fixed  salaries,  gratuity,  house-rent,  or  allowances  for  keeping  up  the 
house*  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c. 

A The  present  system  with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  members  of  missions  was  in- 
troduced in  the  year  1851,  and  founded  upon  the  fixed  estimate  for  salaries  which  was 
agreed  upon  with  the  chambers  in  1851,  and  finally  carried  out  m the  years  1856  and 


The  sum  placed  at  tlie  disposal  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  salaries  and  allow- 
ances for  the  missions  which  figure  in  the  budget,  including  that  of  the  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Federal  Military  Commission  at  Frankfort,  amounts  to  90,700  thalers  (14,955  /.)  The 
following  are  the  10  missions  actually  maintained  by  thissums  London,  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
,burc^h,&e  Hague,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-M  aine,  Munich,  Dresden,  and 
Hamburgh;  in  addition  to  which  it  covers  the  expenses  of  various  other  diploi^tic  poste, 
which  are  served  by  residents  at  other  places,  such  as  Brussels,  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt, 
•Cassel,  Stuttgardt,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Copenhagen,  and  Oldenburgh. 


(1.)  Current  payments  made  to  ffie  members  of  missions. 

(c.)  Chiefs  of  missions  and  chancellors  of  legation. 

The  aergreo-ate  payments  received  by  tlie  heads  of  missions  and  chancellors  onega,tion  are 
divided  Mcordino-  to  their  character  and  importance,  into  two  distinct  parts,  into  the  fixed 
salary,  and  ihe  extra  allowance  allotted  to  the  place  of  residence.  The  fixed  salaiy,  which 
is  generally  the  smaller  portion  of  the  payment,  is  irrespective  of  the  place  where  the 
diplomatic  officer  may  reside,  and  he  has  a right  to  its  continuance  as  long  as  he  is  not 
placed  in  temporary  non-activity  Disponlbilitat,”)  on  “ Wartegeld,  or  unless  he  is 
placed  on  the  retired  list  (“  Pensionirt”).  ,„-rrr  i3»\- 

The  amount  of  the  stipend  paid  to  those  not  actually  employed  ("Wartegeld  ) is  regu- 
lated by  that  of  the  fixed  salary  (two-thirds),  as  is  also  the  pension. 

The  extra  allowance  ("  Ortz-Zulage  ”)  represents  the  indemnity  accorded  tor  tlie  in- 
creased expense  of  maintenance  in  the  foreign  residence  assigned.  It  has  been  substituted 
for  the  various  gratuities  granted  previously  under  the  heads  of  allowances  for  house.jent, 
•maintenance,  and  for  expenses  of  reception ; and  it  is  continued  until  the  expiration  ot  the 
mission  itself.  This  extra  allowance  is  not  taken  into  calculation  m regulating  the  amount 
of  the  “ Wartegeld,”  or  the  pension. 

The  ordinary  budget  contains  the  following  estimates : 

1.  Envoy  to  London.— Fixed  salary,  3,000  thalers;  extra  allowance,  13,000  thalers  ; 
total,  16,000  thalers  (2,400Z.) 

2.  Envoy  to  Paris. — Fixed  salary,  2,000  thalers;  extra  allowance,  6,000  dialers;  total, 
8,000  thalers  (1,200  /.) 

3.  Envoy  to  St.  Petersburgh. — A peculiar  arrangement  prevails  with  respect  to  this 
mission.  Its  total  cost  is  10,000  thalers  (1,500  L) 


4.  The  envoys  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Frankfort,  receive  each  2,000  thalers  (300  7.)  fixed 
salary,  and  6,000  thalers  (900  7.)  extra  allowance. 

5.  The  diplomatic  representatives  at  Munich,  Dresden,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Hague,  have 
each  1,500  tnalers  (225  1.)  fixed  salary,  and  3,500  thalers  (525  7.)  extra  allowance. 

6.  The  chancellors  of  legation  receiye  from  1,000  thalers  (150  7.)  to  2,000  dialers  (300/.), 
part  as  fixed  salary,  and  part  as  extra  allowance. 

This  budget  contains  die  maximum  estimates,  which  are  not  to  be  exceeded.^  , , - 

With  respect  to  those  chiefs  of  missions  and  other  employes  who  were  appointed  before 
1851,  these  provisions,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  retrospective,  have  not  been  iuily 
carried  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  junior  chiefs  ofmissions  do  not  all  receive  the  maximum 
salaries  established  by  die  chambers  iu  1851,  as  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  extraor- 
dinaiy  expenses  which  are  at  the  charge  of  the  fixed  estimates  by  curtailing  fixe 
pecuniary  emoluments.  There  are  no  &ed  payments  of  any  kind  made  to  the  chiefs  0 
missions  or  chancellors  of  legation  in  addition  to  those  specified  above. 

To  complete  the  information  thus  given,  however,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  envoy 
Loudon  continues  to  have  the  use  of  the  legation  house  gratis,  and  that  the  env<^  to  b 
Petersburgh,  whose  pecuniary  indemnity  is  in  general  of  an  exceptional  nature,  draws  an 
annual  allowance  of  2,000  thalers  for  house-rent.  ^ \ rri. 

(0.)  An® 
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(J,)  The  emoluments  of  those  secretaires  of  legation  who  are  not  permanent  charges  Ap 
•d’affaires  consist  of  moderately-apportioned  and  revocable  salaries,  and  there  is  no  fixed 
rule  as  to  their  amount. 

(c.)  Attaches,  as  has  already  been  observed,  receive  in  no  case  any  pecuniary  indemnity 
for  their  services. 

(2.)  Extraordinary  or  miscellaneous  grants  of  money. 

(a.)  Tiravelling  expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  change  of  residence,  inciin'ed  by  a 
•diplomatic  officer  in  repaiiing  to  a post  assigned  to  him,  are  made  good  to  him  by  the  public 
treasury,  either  in  tlie  form  of  a reimbui'sement  of  the  sum  expended  by  the  official,  as 
shown  in  a detailed  accoimt,  or  by  a proportionate  gratuity  calculated  upon  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  probable  expenses,  susceptible  neither  of  curtailment  nor  increase,  even 
though  tlie  official  should  afterwards  discover  that  the  amount  accorded  exceeded,  or  on  the 
•other  hand  fell  short  of,  his  real  disbm*sements. 

(&.)  OutBt  money,  for  want  of  a special  fund  provided  for  the  purpose,  is  not  usually 
.given;  but  whenever  the  state  of  the  treasury  has  admitted  of  it,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  granted  supplementary  allowances  for  tlie  expenses  of  a first  establishment. 

(e.)  The  expenses  of  journeys  which  diplomatic  agents  have  to  make  on  the  public  service 
are  specially  reimbrirsed  to  them.  These  comprise  journeys  which  a minister  may  have  to 
undertake  who  is  accredited  to  several  com-ts.  The  indemnity  is  so  awarded  as  fully  to 
•cover  the  real  outlay.  The  envoy  at  Munich  is  allowed  exceptionally  a fixed  gratuity  for 
the  whole  of  his  official  journeys  to  Stuttgardt. 

The  foregoing  reply  to  Question  9,  has  reference  only  to  those  permanent  missions  whose 
organization  is  of  the  strict  diplomatic  character,  viz.,  those  which  are  permanently  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  verbal  diplomatic  intercourse.  With  respect  to  extraordinary 
missions  sent  for  a temporary  or  for  some  single  object,  such  as  missions  of  condolence, 
congratulation,  &c.,  the  simple  rule  prevails  that  the  envoys  shall  be  reimbursed 
their  actual  expenses  according  to  their  statement  of  tiiem,  which  they  must  produce  accom- 
panied by  vouchers. 

There  Is  a special  fund,  independent  of  the  sum  voted  for  the  diplomatic  service,  available 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  these  extraordinary  missions. 

Question  10.  The  nature  of  the  expenditure  allowed  to  be  'incurred  in  each  mlsrion. 

A-  In  so  far  as  this  question  has  not  been  replied  to  in  No.  9,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sums  advanced  by  the  chiefs  of  missions  or  chancellors  of  legation  for  strict  official 
•purposes  (“  Expensen  ”)  are  paid  by  the  former  every  quarter,  and,  after  a preliminary 
audit  of  the  accounts  by  the  tinanci^  department,  are  reimbursed  to  them  from  a fund 
'Existing  for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  head  of  such  expenses  reimbursed  by  the  public  treasury,  are  included  among 
others  the  following  items  of  outlay : 

(a.)  Stationery. 

(A.)  Charges  for  postage  and  telegraphic  messages,  incurred  in  the  official  corre8pon(?ence 
•of  the  mission.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  members  of  the  mission  can  neither  send  nor 
receive  their  private  lettei-s  free  of  postage;  but  they  have  the  unrestricted  privilege  of 
sending  letters  addressed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  under  cover  of  the  official  despatches, 
and  likewise  of  receiving  private  letters  sent  to  them  from  this  country  in  the  packet  of 
■ despatches  sent  from  hence. 

(c.)  The  cost  of  newspapei's  and  journals  specially  authorised  for  the  use  of  the  mission 
-by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

(d.)  Pecvmiary  aid,  given  in  conformity  with  the  general  instructions  issued  upon  tbis 
point,  to  distressed  Hanoverian  subjects,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  the  neces- 
sary means  of  returning  to  their  own  country. 

(c.)  New  year’s  gifts,  gratuities,  &c.,  which  at  most  of  his  Majesty’s  missions  have  to  be 
i4jsually  riven  at  stated  times ; particularly  at  the  new  year,  to  the  subordinate  employes 
of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  court,  and  the  post  office. 

(/.)  The  expense,  or,  at  least,  a contribution  towards  defraying  it,  of  a special  office 
for  purposes  of  registration,  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  one,  and  at  some  few 
missions,  also,  the  wages  of  a messenger  to  assist  in  a certain  degree  in  the  execution  of 
commissions  rendered  necessary  by  the  public  service.  This  latter  indemnity  is  excep- 
tional, only  allowed  under  special  circumstances,  to  the  general  rule  by  which  the  chief  of  the 
mission  is  bound  to  provide  lor  the  messenger  serrice  at  his  own  cost,  and  out  of  his  own 
establishment. 

Question  11.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence 
on  leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance ; and  the  allow- 
ances and  obligations  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the  absence  of 
ministers. 

A.  In  conformity  with  the  general  inatructions  issued  to  all  his  Majesty’s  civil  servants 
(sec  section  45  of  the  Law  of  24  June  1868,  regulating  the  civil  service),  no  diplomatist  can 
absent  himself  from  his  post  without  leave. 

The  chief  of  the  mission  receives  the  leave  of  absence  wliich  he  may  have  applied  for  from 
0.47.  3 c 3 the 
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the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  King.  Leaves  of  absence 
to  secretaries  of  legation,  attaches,  and  chancdlors  of  legation,  are  under  the  control  of  the , 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Chiefs  of  missions  can  themselves  grant  permission  to  attaches  and  chancellors  of  legation 
to  absent  themselves  for  a short  time  from  their  posts. 

With  respect  to  the  possible  duration  of  a leave  of  absence,  no  absolute  limits  are  laid 
down.  The  period  of  leave  in  general  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  consideration  whether 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  admit  of  the  absence  of  the  minister;  in  addition  to 
this,  ho\7ever,  private  affairs,  more  or  less  important,  which  may  render  the  absence  of 
a diplomatic  officer  from  his  post  desirable,  are  talicn  as  far  as  possible  into  favourable 
consideration.  It  may  be  taken  as  a nxle  that  the  leave  of  absence  of  a diplonaatic  officer, 
is  not  to  exceed  two  months  in  the  year.  In  a few  exceptional  cases  only  is  a longer^ 
leave  granted. 

Deductions  are  not  usually  made  from  salaries  during  the  period  of  leave  of  absence. 
This  principle,  is  a necessary  consequcuce  of  the  comparatively  small  salaiies  attached  to  our' 
diplomatic  posts.  It  is  based,  moreover,  on  the  consideration  that  a minister  is  enabled  to 
make  but  very  slight  retrencliments  during  the  period  of  his  leave,  as  his  establishment’, 
must  still  be  kept  up. 

Should  the  leave  of  absence,  however,  be  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  period  of 
two  months,  and  should  the  circmustances  of  the  case  be  such  as  to  have  allowed  the. 
minister  to  make  any  important  retrenchments  in  his  establishment,  a proportionate 
curtailment  of  his  safary  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  law  (see  section  46  of  the  Law  of 
24  June  1858),  or  to  precedent.  In  such  case  the  deduction  would  be  made  from  the 
extra  allowance  (similar  observation  at  Question  9),  but  the  fixed  salary  would  remain 
hi  full. 

No  special  pecuniary  allowance  is  usually  made  to  the  employe  who  has  to  take  charge  of  the 
post  provisionally  during  the  absence  of  the  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  addi- 
tional pecuniary  cliarges  thrown  upon  them,  but  have  merely  more  to  do.  In  oases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  depute  a diplomatic  officer  to  represent  an  absent  chief  at  another  court,, 
as  a matter  of  coui-se  the  expenses  of  his  journey  and  maintenance  are  repaid  to  him  in  the- 
ratio  of  his  actual  disbursements. 

Question  12.  The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services ; the  rules 
of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  every  grade ; the  inter- 
change of  persons  .between  those  services. 

A.  With  regard  to  this  question  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  limine,  that  the  organization  of 
the  Hanoverian  consular  service  is  based  upon  old  arrangements,  and  seems  to  require 
improvement. 

The  Hanoverian  consular  establishment  has  no,  or  but  very  slight,  analogy  with  that  of 
the  corresponding  establishments  of  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  powers.  Special 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  fact  that — 

(a.)  All  Hanoverian  consular  agents,  including  consuls-general,  consuls,  and  vice-coa- 
suls.»are  taken  w’ithout.  exception  from  the  ranks  of  mercantile  men  established  st  the 
seat  of  the  consulate,  and  generally  subjects  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  con- 
sequently are  nei-er  “ consules  missi;”  that  they  have,  moreover,  no  fixed  emoluments,  but 
wbat  they  may  count  upon  from  the  small  fees  which  they  receive  from  masters  of  vessels 
who  may  call  in  their  services. 

(b.)  Also,  that  the  diplomatic  and  consular  body  are  under  the  directioa  of  different 
departments  of  government ; whilst  the  diplomatic  employes  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Minister  For  Foreign  Affairs;  the  consular  employes,  as  merely  commercial  agents 
without  any  diplomatic  character,  are  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce. 

(c.)  There  are  no  precise  regulations,  as  yet,  to  define  the  rank  of  consular  officials. 

With  this  preamble,  Question  12  may  be  answered  as  follows : — 

The  official  relations  between  missions  and  consular  agents,  who  reside  generally  at 
seaports,  away  from  the  residence,  of  the  legation,  are  not  at  present  subject  to  any  regu- 
lations, and  are  of  a vei-y  irregular  character.  Their  present  relations  are  confined  to  the 
okcumstance  that  the  minister  is  entitled  to  claim  the  assistance  of  his  Majesty’s  consuls  on 
matters  affecting  the  public  service,  and  that  the  consuls  in  particular  countries  are  obliged 
to  send  their  official  reports,  more  especially  the  yearly  reports,  through  the  medium  of  the 
proper  legation. 

Tiiere  are  no  special  directions  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  precedence  between  diplo- 
matic and  consular  agents.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  however,  that  diplomatists  take  prece-: 
dence  over  every  class  of  consular  agents,  as  the  latter,  according  to  our  organization,  belong 
to  the  class  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  who  have  not  as  such,  in  general,  received 
a high  scholastic,  but  merely  a commercial  education ; because,  in  addition  to  this,  the  diplo- 
matic career  in  this  country  takes  a higher  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  service  than  the 
consular ; and  finally,  because  the  Hanoverian  consuls,  who  are  for  the  most,  part  subjects 
of  a foreign  state,  cannot  be  reckoned,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tbe  word,  as  servants  of  the 
Crow'u.  Moreover,  in  practice,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  necessary  to  define  the  relative 
rank  of  diplomatists  and  consular  agents. 

An  interchange  of  posts  between  diplomatists  and  consuls,  under  the  circumstances 
explained  above,  is  impossible  as  long  as  the  present  organization  lasts. 

Question 
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Question  13.  The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during 
temporaiy  or  peinnanent  cessation  of  active  duty. 

A.  The  temporaiy  or  permanent  cessation  of  duty  by  diplomatic  agents,  either  on  reduced 
pay  or  a pension,  is  subject  to  the  general  system  affecting  all  civil  servants,  and  laid  down 
in  the  Law  of  24  June  1858,  sections  64-11 1 of  tliat  law. 

The  following  points  are  deserving  of  notice  in  it : — 

Honourable  cessation  of  duty  is  either  temporary  or  permanent. 

(q.)  Temporary  relief  from  duty  consists  in  being  placed  upon  provisional  reduced  pay 
(“  W artegeld  ”)• 

This  reduced  pay  consists  of  two-thii’cls  of  the  fixed  salary. 

According  to  the  general  rule,  the  servant  of  tlie  Crown  in  question  is  placed  upon 
reduced  pay  if  his  services  are  not  momentarily  required,  in  consequence,  for  instance,  of 
a change  of  Government,  and  of  liis  being  tliereiipon  removed  from  his  diplomatic  post. 
In  this  case,  if  he  is  not  reinstated  within  five  years,  he  may  receive  liis  pension ; that  is, 
be  permanently  placed  on  the  Betired  List.  (6'ce  Sections  9,  101,  and  102  of  the  Law  of 
24  June  1858.) 

As  regards  the  chiefs  of  missions,  however,  and  also  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  officials, 
there  exists  an  exceptional  provision  (section  100  of  the  said  law),  by  wliich,  in  addition 
to  the  case  of  a change  of  Government,  they  can  also  be  placed  on  provisional  reduced  pay 
if  the  King  in  couucu  .should  deem  it  necessary  for  the  Interests  of  the  public  service. 

This  provision  would  appear  to  be  indispensable,  as  in  practical  diplomacy  circumstances 
might  arise  which  would  render  the  recall  of  a chief  of  the  mission  ad-s-isablc  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  diplomatic  representation,  without  exactly  imputing  any  particular 
blame,  and  at  the  same  time  without  there  being  any  immediate  possibility  of  providing 
him  with  another  post. 

In  this  particular  case  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  provisional  reduced  pay  should  give 
place,  after  a lapse  of  five  years,  to  a retiring  pension.  Such  would  also  occur  in  the 
event  of  the  chief  of  a mission  being  placed  on  reduced  pay  in  consequence  of  an  illness 
wbieh  has  every  prospect  of  being  Tong,  witliout  being  of  a pemiancat  nature.  (-See Part  3 
of  Section  100  of  the  Law  of  24  June  1858.) 

(ft.)  Permanent  (honourable)  removal  from  active  duty  consists  in  being  placed  on  the 
retired  list  with  the  retiring  salary  (pension). 

A servant  of  the  Crown  is  placed  upon  the  pension  list  if,  either  on  account  of  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  or  from  any  other  bodily  or  mental  failings,  he  should  become  incompetent 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office ; this  may  follow  eitlicr  upon  official  initiative,  or  upon  the 
demand  of  the  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  in  each  case  only  on  the  above-mentioned 
hypothesis. 

Except  under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  in  tiic  power  of  a servant  of  the  Crown  to  de- 
mand his  pension,  or  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  to  force  it  upon  him. 

When  the  chief  of  a mission  is  removed  from  active  duty  witliout  any  infirmity,  and 
without  his  being  willing  to  accept  a pension,  the  only  resource  left  him  is  the  provisional 
reduced  pay  (“  Wartegeld”). 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  retiring  pay,  after  10  years’  of  service,  it  is  30  per 
cent,  of  the  salaiy  of  which  the  servant  of  the  Crown  was  in  receipt  up  to  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  for  every  additional  year  one  per  cent,  more,  and  after  the  thirtieth  year 
two  per  cent,  more  for  each  year.  The  retiring  pay,  however,  can  never  exceed  the  sum 
of  3,000  thalers  (450  Z.)  or  SO  per  cent,  of  tlie  salary. 

The  official  income  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  retiring  allowance  includes  only  the 
fixed  salary,  as  has  already  been  ob.?erved,  and  not  tlie  extra  allowance  or  any  other  pecu- 
niary emolument  derived  in  lieu  of  it,  and  liable  to  be  revoked. 

Question  14.  The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  foreign  de- 
partment as  regards  intercliange  of  employment. 

A.  The  diplomatic  service  and  the  service  of  the  foreign  department  present  two  distinct 
careers,  with  separate  systems  of  organization,  associated  with  altogether  different  qualifi- 
cations of  preparatory  instruction,  capacity,  and  private  means,  and,  therefore,  a regular 
system  of  interchange  of  employment  is  inadmissible. 

As,  however,  diplomatic  servants  have  no  fixed  rights  of  seniority,  diplomacy  does  not 
constitute  a close  career,  and  as  the  diplomatic  posts  are  not  exclusively  filled  from  its  own 
ranks,  it  would  appear  quite  allowable,  and,  indeed,  the  case  has,  of  late,  frequently  oc- 
curred, that  einployZ^s  of  the  foreign  department,  suitable  persons,  possessing  an  adequate 
private  fortune,  should  be  called  upon  to  fill  diplomatic  posts. 

The  reverse  case  can  but  seldom  occur  (except  in  the  case  of  those  who,  having  been 
previously  in  the  foreign  department,  have  been  engaged  on  active  diplomatic  service,  and. 
then  reinstated),  because  the  service  of  the  foreign  department  requires  previous  juridical 
studies  and  examinations  which  are  not  exacted  from,  diplomatic  candidates. 

Para.  1 of  the  Notification  issued  by  tlie  Foreign  Department,  undei’  date  of  17  April 
1856  (and  this  may  form  our  clositjg  remark),  prescribes  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
diplomatic  candidates  must  work  at  the  Foreign  Office  during  a portion  of  the  two  years 
constituting  their  preparatory  course. 

Hanover,  1 November  1860. 
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Enclosure  4,  in  No.  13. 

IxsTKUCTiONS  to  Hanoverian  Ministers  Resident. 

(Translation.) 

1.  As  Ills  Majesty  tlie  King  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  name  you  as  his  Minister 
Resident,  &o.  &c.,  I entertain  the  confidence  that  in  your  faithful  zeal  for  the  service, 
your  capability,  circumspection,  and  judgment,  you  will,  with  assiduity  and  fidelity,  take 
charge  of  the  business  thus  entrusted  to  you,  as  also  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 

2.  On  your  arrival  at  tlie  place  of  your  new  destination  you  will  have  to  announce 
yourself,  without  delay,  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country,  and  to  obtain 
through  him,  after  communicating  a copy  of  your  credentials,  an  audience  for  the  delivery 
of  tbe^letters  of  credence,  in  original,  into  the  hands  of,  &c.  &c. 

In  tliis  audience  you  will  give  the  assurance  that  Ms  Majesty  the  King  had  wished,  by 
sendin"  you,  to  prove  the  truly  ui'gent  desire  to  continue  to  maintain  and  strengthen  more 
surely  me  friendly  relafions  which  have  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  Courts  and 
Governments,  as  also  that  you  are  particularly  insti-ucted  to  let  these  sentiments  serve  as 
your  constant  object,  and  in  such  sense  to  strive  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Royal  Court,, 
and  the  good-wiil  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country. 

From  the  very  beginning  you  must  especially  endeavour  to  obtain  the  favourable  opinion 
and  confidence  of  t^e  ministers  of  the  country,  as  also  of  the  other  distinguished  and 
influential  persons  in  oflice. 

"With  regard  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  German  and  other  Courts  residing  there,  and. 
otliei*  persons  of  position,  you  will  have,  on  your  arrival  there,  to  observe  what  custom  has 
handed  down,  and  which  is  to  be  learnt  on  the  spot. 

3.  The  business  of  the  minister  in  the  post  confided  to  him  is  to  pay  the  most  careful 
attention  to  all  matters  of  importance  which  arise  in  public  affairs,  and  in  political  circum- 
stances to  what  concerns  the  general  as  specially  the  Hanoverian  interests. 

He  has  therefore  to  observe  closely,  and  follow  the  principles  observed  by  the  Cabinet ; 
its  political  views  and  connexions  ; the  decrease  or  increase  of  its  good  understanding  with, 
other  Courts,  namely,  with  Russia,  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia;  its  possible  differences- 
with  German  and  foreign  Powers  ; its  sentiments  towards  the  Government  of  Hanover,  as 
also  the  transactions  and  negotiations  of  the  ministers  and  diplomatists  of  the  place. 

In  tire  same  way  he  will  have  to  watch  carefuUy,  and  report  the  position  of  the  ministries 
to  the  Chambers,  the  movement  of  parties,  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  strengtlr,  organiza- 
tion, and  spirit  of  the  army;  lastly,  any  important  change  that  may  take  place  in  the 
above,  and  in  the  Military,  Civil,  or  Coiut  Establishment 

Careful  attention  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  specially  directed  to  railway  matters,  as  also 
to  commercial  relations,  and  those  of  internal  and  sea  navigation,  as  well  in  their  general  as 
an  theii-  special  relations  to  Germany,  to  the  Zollverein,  and  to  the  Hanoverian  kingdom. 

4.  Althoutrh  the  necessary  instructioias  will  always  be  sent  to  the  Minister  Resident 
concerning  the  treatment  of  separate  subjects  and  matters  concerning  his  business,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  self-evident  that  also,  without  having  received  them,  you  will  not  neglect 
anytliing  which  can  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  Hanoverian  rights,  and  the  interests  of  tha 
Kingdom  of  Hanover. 

5.  The  Minister  Resident  will  observe  towards  all  foreign  diplomatic  agents  a couiteous 
demeanour,  inasmuch  as  the  Hanoverian  Government  stands  in  the  most  friendly  relations 
widi  all  Courts  and  States. 

It  would  be  especially  desirable  if  the  Minister  Resident  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  British,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  Ministers  and  charge  d’affaires,  in  order 
to  be  able,  according  to  circumstances,  and  with  caution,  to  make  use,  on  tire  one  hand,  of 
their  influence,  and  on  the  other  of  the  coinmrmications  that  are  made  through  them. 

6.  His  Majesty  the  King  expects,  at  least  every  week,  a report  on  political  matters,  as 
also  on  those  which  regard  the  relations  of  the  Court,  or  are  of  general  interest.  These 
reports  ai-e  to  be  in  tlie  French  language,  and  addressed  to  his  Majesty.  A copy  of  the. 
report  is  at  tlie  same  time  to  be  sent  to  me. 

Should  there  be  besides  other  subjects,  they  ai-o  to  be  separated  according  to  the  matter. 
They  are  to  be  discussed  in  tire  German  langus^e  in  special  reports  and  postscripta  ; but 
then  those  instructions  which  may  here,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  be- 
jutted  fitting,  are  to  be  awaited. 

Subjects  whicli  demand  special  secrecy  are  to  be  forwarded  bere  by  safe  opportunities  or 
couriers,  in  the  performance  of  which,  however,  a discretionary  power  is  left  to  the  judg-- 
meut  of  the  Minister  Resident,  accor(bng  to  the  nature  of  the  matter. 

I also  recommend  to  yoix  special  caution  in  yoiar  official  and  non-official  correspondence. 
Communications  of  particularly  pressing  or  important  nature  are  to  be  forwarded  to  me 
by  telegraphic  despatches,  with  care  and  brevity,  composed,  according  to  circumstances, 
in  writing  or  figures. 

7.  The  Minister  Resident  has,  moreover,  to  see  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the  Regis- 
tration of  the  Legation. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Enclosure  5,  in  No.  13. 

Notification  of  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  concerning  the  Appointment  in 
the  Diplomatic  Career  and  the  Diplomatic  Examination. 

(Translation.) 

■With  reference  to  § 7 of  the  Law  relating  to  Government  officials,  d.ated  May  8, 1852, 
we  promulgate  the  following  regulations  concerning  the  appointments  in  the  diplomatic 
career  and*^e  diplomatic  examination  that  has  to  he  undergone 

§ 1.  Asa  rule,  appointments  in  the  diplomatic  branch  of  the  service  shall  he  given  only 
to  those  who — 

1.  Have  prepared  themselves  for  the  service  by  at  least  two  years’  practical  employ- 
ment, pai-tly  in  the  Royal  Ministoy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  partly  in  one  of  the  Royal 
Legations ; and  afterwards, 

' 2,  Have  shown  by  an  examination,  to  be  undergone  at  the  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  tlreir  scientific  and  practical  capability. 

§ 2.  The  admission  to  the  preparatory  service  in  the  Ministi-y  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  in 
a Royal  Legation,  is  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

§ 3.  The  diplomatic  examination  takes  place  before  a Commission,  which  is  appointed 
by* the  Minister,  and  consists  of  a President  and  two  Assessors. 

§ 4.  The  request  to  be  admitted  to  this  examination  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

To  this  request  are  to  be  joined — 

1.  Certificates  of  the  fulfiment  of  the  condition  prescribed  in  § 1,  sub.  1. 

2.  Sealed  testimonials  of  the  Chief  of  the  Mission  ^whero  the  candidate  has  been 
employed,  concerning  his  diligence,  education,  and  behaviour  ; and, 

3 Some  practical  works  executed  by  the  candidate  during  his  special  preparatory 
education,  furnished  with  the  certificate  of  the  Chief  of  the  Mission  that  they  proceed 
from  the  candidate  himself.  . . j « 

The  Minister  decides  whether  the  admission  to  the  examination,  on  the  ground  ol  these 
testimonials  and  certificates,  shall  take  place.  . , « . . /•  ,.r 

The  summons  for  the  examination  proceeds  from  the  appointed  Commission,  alter  the 
Minister  has  decided  for  the  admission. 

§ 5.  The  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral. 

§ 6.  The  written  examination  comes  first-. 

It  takes  place  in  the  office  of  the  Ministrjr  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  uninterrupted  super- 
vision of  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Examination. 

The  candidate  has — 

1.  To  translate  into  French  an  exercise  of  some  length  in  German  that  is  given  to  him. 

2.  To  write  off-hand  a German  and  French  note  on  a given  subject. 

3 To  answer,  in  the  form  of  a treatise  or  of  a judgment,  a theme  taken  from  Inter- 
national Law,  or  from  German  Federal  Law,  or  from  the  liistory  of  the  European  States 

External  helps  are  excluded  in  aU  those  perfonnances.  However,  the  candidates  will 
be  allowed  for  the  work  mentioned  under  Nos.  1 and  2,  a French  dictionary;  and  for  the 
work  mentioned  under  No.  3,  the  law  books  and  treatises  that  may  be  necessary  for  quoting 

Tl^^Examination  Commission  has  to  decide  whether  a single  day  or  several  days  are  to 
be  appointed  for  all  these  performances.  Every  separate  task,  however,  is  to  be  ^^ished 
in  one  day,  and  so  that  it  is  done  in  the  period  from  nme  o’clock  m the  mormng  till  at  the 
latest  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

§ 7.  The  oral  examin.ation  takes  place — 

1.  In  the  history  of  Hanover. 

2.  In  the  fundamental  outlines  of  Hanoverian  Public  Law  (Constitution ; Organization 
of  the  Authorities;  Treaties,  viz.,  Commercial,  Navigation,  and  Customs  Treaties). 

3.  In  European  International  Law,  especially  the  rights  of  war,  of  peace,  and  of  neu- 
trals, maritime  rights,  the  rights  of  legation. 

4.  In  German  Federal  Law,  viz.,  the  Fundamental  Laws  and  Military  Constitution  of 
the  Confederation. 

5.  In  the  Diplomatic  History  of  States  in  modern  times  (Treaties  of  Peace,  origin  and 
consolidation  01  the  European  political  system  since  the  Peace  of  "Westphalia). 

6.  In  the  forms  of  Diplomatic  written  and  oral  commumcations. 

0.47.  3 D Moreover, 
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Moreovei’,  there  will  be  laid  before  tlie  candidate  several  tasks  for  ti'anslation  in  the 
English  and  French  language,  and  his  ability  in  speaking  French  will  be  tested. 

A strict  protocol  will  be  kept  concerning  the  oral  examination  by  a secretary  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

§ 8.  After  the  examinations  are  finished,  the  Commission  has  to  report  its  judcrment 
concerning  the  capability  of  the  candidate,  enclosing  the  written  tasks  and  pi’otocol  of 
examination,  as  also  any  sejjarate  vote  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  in  case  of 
capability,  causes  a certificate  of  the  examination  having  been  satisfactorily  passed  to  be 
given  to  tiie  candidate,  or  in  the  opposite  case  causes  his  rejection  to  be  communicated  to 
him  in  writing.  In  the  last  case,  however,  the  Minister  can  allow  the  candidate  a fitting 
period  for  the  repetition  of  the  examination,  if  he  finds  reasons  that  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

§ 9.  The  testimonial  of  fitness  gives  the  candidate  no  right  to  an  appointment  or  salary 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  is  only  the  preliminary  condition,  without  which  such  an 
appiiintment  or  salary  cannot  take  place. 

Whether,  when,  and  under  what  conditions  a place  in  the  service  is  to  be  granted  to  the 
candidate  recognised  as  fitted,  will  be  decided  by  nis  Majesty  the  King. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  reserves  to  himsdf  the  right,  in  the  case  of  men  of 
acknowledged  special  scientific  and  practical  education,  the  gaining  of  whom  for  the 
diplomatic  service  appears  expedient,  to  dispense  the  conditions  made  in  § 1,  sub.  1 and  2.  • 

The  present  notification  is  to  be  included  in  the  first  part  of  the  Collection  of  Laws. 


(signed)  PlateTn^Hallermund. 

The  Royal  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Hanover,  17  April  1856. 


HAMBURGH. 


— No.  14.  — 

Mr.  Ward  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — ^Received  24  January  1861. 

My  Lord,  Hamburgh,  21  December  1860. 

In  conformity  with  the  directions  contained  in  your  Lordship’s  circular  despatch  of  the 
25th  of  October  last,  desiring  me  to  furnish  your  Lordship  with  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  British  Diplomatic  Service,  and  also  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the 
diplomatic  establishment  of  the  State  to  which  I am  accredited,  I have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  your  Lordship  such  obserrations  as  have  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  this 
subject 

1.  The  British  diplomacy  is,  on  the  whole,  an  efficient  service,  and  stands  well  in  the 
opinion  of  the  continental  public.  The  envoys  of  Great  Britain  are  known  everywhere 
as  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour.  They  are  not  suspected  of  misrepresentations  in  order 
to  serve  British  interests,  or  of  being  parties  to  any  unworthy  practices.  Their  hos- 
pitalities axe  usually  on  a liberal  scale,  and  enable  tliem  to  exercise  much  social  influence 
in  the  European  capitals.  In  some  former  instances  it  has  been  obvious  that  the  British 
envoy  was  under  a di&advantage  from  not  understanding  the  language  of  the  country  where 
he  resided ; but  as  the  regulations  in  this  particular  are  now  more  strictly  enforced  thnn 
they  used  to  be,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  inconvenience  will,  for  the  future,  be  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  British  service. 

2.  The^  mode  of  admission  into  the  British  Diplomatic  Service  differs  from  that  es- 
tablished in  some  foreign  States,  where  eveiy  youth  is  eligible  to  a diplomatic  career  who  has 

g'eviously  passed  the  requisite  TJnivei*sity  examination.  In  Prussia,  and  the  other 
erman  States,  any  young  man  who  has  gone  through  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in 
the  faculty  of  law,  or  that  of  finance,  respectively,  and  has  passed  .bis  examination,  is 
entitled  to  become  a candidate  for  employment  under  the  Government  If  he  wishes  to 
follow  the  diplomatic  line,  he  must  qualify  himself  to  pass  another  special  examination  for 
that  purpose,  in  which  international  law,  history,  and  foreign  languages  are  essentials  ; and 
upon  satisfying  the  Foreign  Department  of  his  unblemiBhed  moral  character,  and  in- 
dependent means  of  living,  he  is  placed  upon  the  list  of  candidates,  who  are  appointed^ 
attiches  to  missions  as  vacancies  occur.  The  lists  are  generally  very  full,  so  full  that 
ajipointments  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  much  disappointment  and  delay  are  often  thereby- 
caused  to  the  candidates.  But  in  Germany  the  service  of  the  State  is  considered  a pro- 
fession wliich  every  man  duly  qualified  has  a right  to  embrace  if  he  pleases ; and  when  it 
IS  objected  that  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  offices  and  that  of  aspirants  is  so 
unreasonably  great,  the  answer  returned  is,  not  more  so  than  in  other  professions.  In  the 
German  churches,  a candidate  usually  has  to  wait  till  he  is  advanced  in  life  before  he  has-' 
the  cliance  of  a benefice ; and  among  the  practitioners  of  law  and  physic,  those  who  earn  a 

livelihood 
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the  gainer  by  having  always  at  its  disposal  a larger  number  of  aspirants  of  proved  ability ; 

and  if  they  are  often  doomed  to  disappointment,  file  fault  is  their  own,  and  not  that  of  fiie 
State. 

In  a country  circumstanced  like  England,  where  the- commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes  so  greatly  preponderate,  and  where  the  number  of  persons  who  devote  themselves 
to  literatm-e  and  science  is  comparatively  small,  the  plan  of  making  a University  degree 
the  condition  of  eligibility  to  State  employment  would  scarcely  b^e  consonant  with  the 
national  feeling.  The  course  of  education  pursued  in  our  universities  is  not  the  same  as 
in  those  of  Germany ; and  in  the  German  States,  not  all  students,  but  only  those  who 
have  studied  in  the  legal  or  financial  faculties  are  eligible  to  an  official  career.  It  should 
further  be  considered  that  the  number  of  those  who  graduate  annually  at  the  English, 

Scotch,  and  Irish  Universities  is  very  large  indeed,  whilst  the  number  of  new  diplomatic 
nominations  which  the  Queen’s  Government  has  annually  to  give  away  is  extremely  few. 

The  number  of  unpaid  attaches  appointed  in  the  last  three  years  was,  according  to  the 
Eoreign  Office  List,  in  the  years  1857,  nine  ; 1858,  13  ; 1859,  18. 

In  England,  then,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  middle  course  open  between  retaining  the 
present  system  of  private  nomination,  and  adopting  that  of  public  competition  for  all 
Government  appointments.  The  latter  would  have  the  strong  recommendation  of  proving 
to  the  world  that  in  England  merit,  and  not  favour,  is  the  recognised  road  to  State  em- 
ployment ; and  I humbly  concur  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  the  objections  to  a 
•general  system  of  competitive  examinations  would  be  more  than  outweighed  by  its 
national  advantages.  Until,  however,  the  Legislature  shall  have  gone  tile  length  of 
establishing  the  rule  of  public  competition  for  all  branches  of  the  Government  service, 
little  can  he  done  for  improving  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  British  diplomatic  career. 

The  regulations  issued  by  your  Lordship  in  August  1859  for  the  examination  of  unpaid,  as 
well  as  of  paid  attaches,  leave  nothing  to  desire,  in  so  far  as  the  inquiry  by  the  Com- 
missioners is  concerned.  I need  not  dwell  upon  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  can- 
didate furnishing  satisfactory  proofs  not  only  of  moral  character,  but  of  nis  adequate 
property,  or  independent  income,  for  his  own  maintenance.  The  latter  requisite  has, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  overlooked  in  several  branches  of  our  Civil  Service.  Diplomacy 
m particular,  is  not  the  career  for  poor  men ; and  every  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  members  of  our  diplomatic  corps  being  liable,  for  want  of  pi-ivate  means, 
to  fall  into  discreditable  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

3.  The  practice  of  occasionally  interchanging  persons  employed  between  the  Diplomatic 
and  the  Consular  Services  has  already  been  adopted  to  a limited  extent  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  might  usefully  be  carried  further.  There  are  secretaries  of  legation  and 
attaches  who  would  make  very  good  Consuls  General  or  Consuls,  and  there  are  members 
of  the  consular  body  who  are  qualified  to  become  secretaries  of  legation,  and  to  rise 
to  higher  diplomatic  posts.  The  Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  fettered 
by  any  supposed  necessity  of  keeping  the  two  lines  altogether  distinct.  In  the  French 
service  transfers  from  the  consular  to  the  diplomatic  branch  of  the  service  are  frequently 
made,  and  the  relative  rank  of  those  serving  in  each  branch  has  been  settled  by  authority 
as  follows : — 

A consular  elfevc  ranks  with  a second  attache ; either  of  them  may  be  promoted  to 
consul  of  tiie  2d  class,  or  to  first  attache.  A consul  of  the  2d  class  ranks  with  a first 
attach^;  either  may  be  premoted  to  consul  of  the  1st  class,  or  to  secretary  of  legation. 

A consul  of  the  1st  class  ranks  with  a secretary  of  legation ; either  may  be  promoted  to 
Consul  General  or  Secretary  of  Embassy.  A Consul  General  ran^  with  a Secretaiy  of 
Embassy;  either  maybe  promoted  to  be  Charge  d’ Affaires,  Minister,  Envoy,  or  Am- 
bassador. , • 

In  the  British  service  there  are  not,  so  far  ns  I know,  any  rules  of  precedence  of  tms 
nature  ; consequently  disputes  arc  likely  to  arise  wliieh  might  easily  be  obviated  by  issuing 
a general  regulation  on  the  subject,  analogous  to  that  of  the  French  Government  above 
cited. 

4.  Complaints  have  often  been  made  in  Parliament  of  tbc  high  scale  of  diplomatic 
salai-ies,  and  of  the  heavy  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  which  the  diplomatic 
corps  entails  upon  the  country.  These  complaints  arc  generally  founded  on  a want  of 
knowledge  of  the  multifarious  duties  required  from  our  ministers  abroad,  of  the  hospi- 
' talities  expected  from  them,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  living  in  a certain  degree  of  state, 

■which  is  not  incumbent  upon  private  gentlemen,  or  _ even  official  persons  in  England 
enjoying  equivalent  incomes.  From  my  own  observation,  I should  say  that  the  salaries 
•and  allowances  made  to  Her  Majesty’s  missions  in  the  Gennan  States  are  the  reverse  of 
extravagant,  and  I doubt  whether  tlie  financial  authorities  at  home  have  paid  due  attention 
to  the  notorious  fact  that,  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  the  prices  of  house  rent,  food, 
clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  have,  within  the  last  10  years,  risen  about  50  per 
cent.  Knowing,  by  my  own  experience,  the  unavoidable  expenses  entailed  upon  a 
British  represen'tative  living  in  a wealthy  and  luxurious  foreign^  city,  I am  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  position  of  diplomatic  envoys  of  higher  rank  in  this  particular.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  better  not  to  have  any  British  mission  at  a given  court  than  to  reduce 
its  salaries  and  allowances  below  the  point  which  its  efficiency  and  the  dignity  of  Great 
Britain  alike  require. 

0.47.  3 D 2 5.  The 
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5.  The  question  was  raised  some  years  ago  by  a Parliamentary  Committee,  whether  it 
would  not  be  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  abolish  all  the  standing  British  Mis- 
sions to  the  petty  German  States,  and  to  retain  only  those  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  where 
the  most  important  diplomatic  business  must  always  be  transacted?  Whenever  the 
national  aspirations  of  German  unity  shall  be  realised,  and  the  central  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Xing  of  Prussia,  or  some  recognized  head,  so  that  the  German  nation  should 
become  an  unitary  State  with  regard  to  foreign  powers,  then  assuredly  it  will  follow  that 
one  British  Mission  accredited  to  such  Central  Power,  besides  the  Vienna  Embassy,  will 
be  all  that  British  interests  require,  and  that  our  Ministers  at  the  petty  German  Courts 
may,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  recalled.  ■ But  German  unity  is,  as  yet,  nothing  more 
than  a national  wish,  nor  can  any  man  now  predict  the  time  of  its  accomplishment.  In 
the  meantime  the  other  great  European  Powers  keep  Diplomatic  Missions  at  the  second 
class  German  Courts,  viz.,  Munich,  Dresden,  Hanover,  and  Stuttgardt,  and  at  the  Diet  in 
Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  political  information,  and  of  exercising  their  share 
ofinfluenee  in  German  aifeirs.  These  Courts  have  been  long  accustomed  to  look  to  Eussia 
as  their  best  safeguard  and  protectress  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  the  diplomacy  of  France  is 
ever  actively  at  work  in  them  when  a French  object  is  to  be  gained.  I cannot,  therefore, 
think  that,  until  a Central  Power  shall  be  establi^ed  in  Germany,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  dispense  witli  the  standing  Bidtish  Missions  to  the  second  class  German  States.  With 
respect  to  the  third  and  foirrth  class  German  States,  such  as  Baden,  the  two  Hesses,  the 
Duchies  of  Saxony  and  Anhalt,  the  two  Mecklenburghs,  and  Oldenbui'g,  the  formal  duties 
of  diplomatic  representation  being  performed  by  the  British  Envoys  at  the  larger  German 
Courts,  and  in  the  Hanse  Towns  by  the  Britislx  Consul-General,  the  expenses  incurred  on 
account  of  those  States  under  the  head  of  diplomacy  have  been  reduced  to  so  ti-iding  an 
amount  that  such  missions  can  scarcely  be  open  to  any  objections  on  financial  grounds. 

6.  The  Government  of  Hamburgh  has  had  the  goodness  to  furnish  me  with  the  required 
particulars  of  the  diiDlomatic  service  and  establishments  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  I have  to 
transmit  inclosed  a statement  thereof  for  your  Lordship’s  information. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  J.  Ward. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  14.  • 

Sta-TEJIent  as  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Establishments  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 

Question  1.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  Hanse  Towns  ? 

A nswe.r.  There  are  no  general  conditions  of  admission. 

Question  2.  From  -what  class  of  society  are  they  generally  selected  ? 

A.  From  the  class  of  learned  men,  viz.,  who  have  studied  and  graduated  at  a university. 

Question  3.  What  kind  of  examination,  if  any,  do  they  undergo,  as  the  test  of 
fitness  ? 

A.  There  is  no  such  examination,  beyond  that  which  they  have  been,  already  obliged  to 
xmdergo  at  the  university. 

Question  4.  Are  any,  and  what,  allowances  for  salary  or  outfit  paid  to  persons  first 
entering  the  service  ? 

A.  There  are  no  allowances  paid  for  outfit.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  receive  salaries,  the  amount  of  which  is  variously  fixed,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the -State  to  which  they  ai-e  accredited. 

Question  5.  What  are  the  gradations  in  the  service ; and  upon  what  system  does 
promotion  take  place  ? 

A.  The  Hanse  Towns  have  but  thi'ee  gi’adations  of  rank,  viz.,  attaches  and  secretaries 
of  legation  (who  are  appointed  exceptionally  only),  charges  d’affaires,  and  resident 
ministers. 

Question  6.  What  are  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  uussion ; viz.,  the 
Minister,  or  charge  d’affaires,  the  secretary  and  attaches  respectively  ? 

A,  The  duties  generally  required  of  diplomatic  employes  are  those  of  loyalty,  secrecy, 
and  the  prompt  dispatch  of  business : the  details  are  regulated  by  special  instructions  ap- 
plicable to  the  particular  case. 

Question  7.  Are  the  subordinate  members  under  the  entire  control  of  the  chief  of 
the  mission  as  regards  their  whole  conduct  and  way  of  life,  or  merely  in  so  far  as  their 
official  duties  .are  concerned  ? 

A.  They  are  under  his  control  only  as  regards  their  official  duties. 

Question  8.  What  privileges,  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance,  are  enjoyed 
by  the  junior  members  of  missions  ? 

A.  They  have  no  such  privileges. 

Question 
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Question  9.  Wbat  are  tbe  fixecl  salaries,  fees,  gratuities,  and  allowances  for  house- 
rent  and  housekeeping  made  to  the  minister  or  chief,  and  to  liie  other  members  of  the 
mission  respectively  ? How  much  is  allowed  them  for  outfits  and  expenses  of  journeys, 
&c.  ? and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred 
from  time  to  time  in  each  mission,  such  as  for  postages,  telegraphic  messages,  books, 
newspapers,  and  the  like  ? 

A.  The  salaries  vary  in.  amount  according  to  the  State  to  which  the  minister  is  accre- 
dited. Nothing  is  allowed  for  outfit;  but  the  minister  is  reimbursed  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, postage,  telegraphic  messages,  &c. 

Question  10.  What  is  the  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted  ? Does 
absence  on  leave  entail  any  loss  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? and  what  are  the 
allowances  made  to  and  duties  incumbent  on,  persons  holding  the  charge  of  missions 
in  the  absence  of  ministers  ? 

A.  There  are  no  fixed  rules  as  to  leave  of  absence,  and  the  salary  continues  during 
absence  on  leave.  The  allowance  to  be  made  to  a person  holding  the  temporary  charge  of 
a mission,  and  the  extent  of  his  duties,  are  regulated  by  instructions  in  the  particular  case. 

Question  11.  What  is  the  - relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  ? 
Are  there  any,  and  what,  fixed  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  every  grade?  And  is  it  the  practice  to  interchange  persons 
between  these  two  services,  or  are  they  kept  entirely  distinct  ? 

A.  The  consular  service  of  the  Hanse  Towns  is  scarcely  ever  performed  by  “ Consules 
Missi,”  but  only  by  merchants.  It  is  in  general  quite  distinct  from  the  diplomatic  service ; 
however,  the  chiefs  of  missions  have  always  the  precedence. 

Question  12.  What  are  the  conditioia  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  on 
permanent  cessation  of  active  duty,  or  on  temporary  cessation  of  employment? 

A . There  is  no  general  right  of  claim  to  pensions. 

Question  13.  Is  it  tiie  practice  to  interchange  employment  between  the  diplomatic 
service  abroad,  and  the  service  of  the  Foreign  Department  at  home,  so  that  persons 
employed  in  the  one  branch  may  afterwards  be  moved  into  the  other  ; or  are  the  two 
branches  of  service  kept  entirely  distinct  ? 

A.  The  question  is  not  applicable  to  the  Hanse  towns,  as  they  have  no  separate  departs 
ment  at  home  for  foreign  affairs. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  14. 


Charges  of  the  Hanseatic  Missions. 

The  Hanse  Towns  maintain  at  their  joint  expense,  but  chiefly  at  tiiat  of  Hamburgh,  four 
standing  missions  to  foreign  courts  ; viz : — _ ^ 

A resident  minister  in  London,  with  a salary  equal  to  about  1,000?.  steriingjper 
annum. 

A resident  minister  at  Pai'is;  salary  about  650  /.  per  annum. 

A resident  minister  in  Berlin ; salary  about  600  ?.  per  annum. 

And  a resident  minister  at  Copenhagen  ; salary  about  900 1.  per  annum. 

Besides  these,  Hamburgh  employs  a minister  resident  of  her  own  at  Vienna ; salary 
650?.  per  annum;  and  Bremen  employs  a minister  resident  of  her  own  at  Washington,  witii 
a small  salary.  -i  • -i.  , 

The  entire  charges  annually  incurred  by  the  Hanse  Towns  for  their  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular establishments,  are  as  follows,  viz : — 


Hamburgh.— (State  Budget  for  1861.)  For  salaries  of  resident  ministers  abroad, 
Consul-General  in  London  (60?.  per  annum),  Prussian  envoy  at  Constanti- 
nople (90?.  per  annum),  Chancery  at  Frankfort  (60?.  per  annum).  Special 
Commissions,  presents  on  treaties,  travelling  expenses,  and  miscellaneous 
charges  of  every  description,  equal  to  - - - 

Ditto,  contribution  to  the  diplomatic  charges  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  - 
Lubeck.— (State  Budget  for  1861.)  For  salaries  and  expenses  of  resident 
ministers  abroad,  and  consular  expenses  and  special  commissions,  equal  to  - 
Ditto,  contribution  to  the  diplomatic  charges  of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
Bremen.— (State  Budget  for  1860.)  For  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of 

ministers  resident  abroad,  and  consular  expenses,  equal  to  - - 

Ditto,  contiibution  to  the  diplomatic  charges  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  - 


£. 


3,636 

757 

1,121 

272 

1,623 

648 


Total,  equal  to 


- £. 


8,057 
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NETHERLANDS. 


(Extract.) 


— No.  15.  — 


Lord  Napier  to  Lord  J.  Rus$ell. — (Eeceived  28  December.) 


The  Hague,  24  December  1860. 

An  abstract  of  your  Lordship’s  circular  instruction  of  the  25th  of  October  was  placed 
by  Mr.  'Ward  in  the  hands  of  the  Netheriand  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  without  delay  ; 
and  if  his  Excellency  has  not  previously  supplied  Her  Majesty’s  Government  with  the 
particulars  required,  respecting  the  diplomatic  establishment  of  t&is  kingdom,  it  has  been 
owing  to  certain  changes  which  were  under  deliberatio^n  in  reference  to  that  body. 

I have  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  a brief  memorandum  which  has  been 
furnished  to  me  by  Count  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt,  together  with  a Royal  Decree,  recently 
published,  and  a list  of  the  membere  of  the  Dutch  Foreign  Missions,  which  wiU  be  found 
to  afford  the  intelligence  solicited  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government 

According  to  the  regulations  now  put  in  force,  the  candidate  for  diplomatic  employmenf 
will  address  lus  request  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  the  applicant  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications,  will  submit  the  appointment  to  the 
Xino-. 

The  positive  qualifications  required  by  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Decree  are  : (1),  to  be  a 
Netberland  subject ; (2),  to  be  at  least  21  years  of  age  ; (3),  to  have  taken  the  decree  of 
Master  of  Laws  in  one  of  the  national  universities,  or  to  have  passed  a special  examination 
before  a commission  constituted  for  this  pmq)Ose. 

In  addition  to  these  conditions,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  of  judging  whether  tlie  candidate  is  by  his  social  position  and  fortune  well  adapted 
for  the  service. 

Before  going  abroad,  the  attach^  is  employed  in  the  Foreign  Department  at  the  Hague, 
and  he  receive.s  from  the  outset  a salary  of  about  85  1.  per  annum. 

Power  is  reserved  to  the  head  of  a foreign  mission,  with  the  Royal  approval,  to  name 
unpaid  attaches  at  his  post.  These  unpaid  attaches  are  to- have  only  a personal  relation  with 
the  chief.  They  are  not  regarded  as  public  functionaries,  but  it  is  hoped,  as  I understand, 
that  young  men  may  be  thus  gradually  formed,  who  will  prove  to  be  more  eligible  candidates 
for  the  regular  paid  attacheships  than  those  who  offer  themselves  in  the  country  directly 
from  the  schools.  The  foreign  missions  ai’e  to  be  made  in  this  manner  nurseries  for  the 
profession. 

A second  examination  is  imposed  before  the  regular  attach^  cau  be  promoted  to  the  office 
of  Secretaiy  of  Legation,  an  appointment  which  in  its  first  stage  is,  in  some  measure, 
equivalent  to  the  first  paid  attacneship  in  our  own  service. 

The  possession  of  an  university  degree,  and  one  diplomatic  examination,  or  two  diplo- 
matic examinations  without  the  degree,  are  consequently  indispensable  to  the  attainment 
of  the  higher  honours  of  the  profession. 

The  commission  above  mentioned,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  laying  before  the  King  a 
scheme  for  the  diplomatic  examination  referred  to.  This  plan  has  not  yet  been  framed, 
and  I am  therefore  unable  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  an  accurate  impression  of  the  scale 
•of  acquirements  which  will  be  deemed  requisite. 

The  present  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  not,  I tliink,  an  advocate  of  a severe  scholastic 
test.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  common  to  most  Dutchmen  in  the 
superior  ranks,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  a legal  education ; to  these  accomplishmente, 
Count  de  Zuylen  would  probably  desire  to  add  tire  habits  of  early  good  breeding,  and  in 
some  degree  the  social  advantages  of  fortune,  and  an  honourable  descent. 

Your  Lordship  will  observe  by  the  accompanying  schedule  of  the  Dutch  diplomacy,  that 
several  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  department  of  the  public  service  are  of  aristocratic 
connexion,  but  that  the  other  orders  of  society  are  intermixed  in  a fair  proportion.  The 
historical  names  of  Bentinck,  Schimmelpenninck,  Rechteren,  and  Bylandt,  stand  beside  those 
of  Lightenvelt,  Seherff,  or  Roest,  which  belong  to  the  commercial  or  professional  classes. 

Tlie  gradations  of  rank  in  the  Dutch  diplomatic  service  offer  nothing  peculiar,  and  the 
relations  of  the  junior  members  towards  their  chief  are  comprised  in  the  single  word 

obedience.” 

The  salaries  in  all  ranks  are  so  small  that,  in  tlie  case  of  married  men  at  least,  the  very 
highest  would  hardly  afford  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  Hospitality  and  di^lay, 
when  exercised,  must  be  at  the  private  cbai-ge  of  the  Netheriand  representative.  WTien, 
we  see  that  the  minister  in  Paris  receives  oiuy  1,800  I,  per  annum,  and  his  first  secretary 
430  Z.,  we  may  imagine  how  little  temptation  ihe  diplomatic  service  offers  to  a people 
among  whom  the  upper  classes  are  generally  in  every  circumstance  indisposed  to  exertion, 
and  strongly  attached  to  the  native  soil.  The  emoluments  which  are  insufficient  to  attract 
the  rich,  are  also  insufficient  to  support  the  poor,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
few  of  either  kind  present  themselves  as  aspirants  for  such  employments. 

A return 
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A return  of  tlie  salaries  of  the  Netherland  diplomatic  body,  on  active  service,  is  enclosed 
herewith,  taken  from  the  estimates  for  the  year  1861. 

No  allowances  for  house-rent  are  made  ; no  fees  are  taken  in  diplomatic  chanceries  ; no 
rights  of  lodging  or  maintenance  now  exist  for  the  junior  members. 

A foreign  minister  may  be  placed,  when  his  active  services  are  not  required,  in  a middle 
state,  familiar  to  the  continental  diplomacy,  as  that  of  disponibilite.  In  this  case  he  would 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  from  250  1.  to  340 1. 

At  the  direction  of  the  foreign  minister,  moderate  sums  are  issued  for  outfit  and  travelling 
expenses.  The  highest  outfit,  on  a first  appointment  to  a great  mission,  is  about  800  Z. 
Jour^iey  money  is  allowed  in  all  xnnlcs,  and  given  both  on  going  abroad,  on  transference, 
and  on  returning  home.  Those  allowances  do  not  contemplate  the  existence  of  the  married 
state,  but  are  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  single  diplomatist,  and  a household 
proportioned  to  his  condition. 

Postage,  subscription  to  newspapers,  and  some  small  miscellaneous  items,  from  the  only 
branches  of  “ extraordinary  expenditure  ” recognised. 

The  sum  voted  on  these  heads  for  the  year  1861  is  2,649  Z.,  and  this  includes  the 
consular  service. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Minister  for  Poreign  Affairs. 

When  the  head  of  a mission  leaves  his  post  for  less  than  two  months  he  retains  hU  full 
salary,  except  an  amount  necessary  to  double  the  salary  of  his  secretary,  who  is  to  act  as 
chai-g6  d’affaires.  VTien  absence  extends  to  a longer  period,  the  minister  retains  half  his 
apMintments,  and  the  Government  supplies  tlie  remuneration  of  the  gentleman  in  charge. 

The  diplomatic  and  consular  services  are  rigidly  distinct,  and  the  employes  of  the  Fore^ 
Office  at  home  are  not  transferred  to  externju  duty.  Consuls  are  held  to  be  subordinate 
to  ministers  on  duty,  and  in  society,  but  the  relations  of  ceremonial  precedency  between 
public  servants  in  different  ranks  belonging  to  these  three  cognate  departments  have  never 
been  strictly  regulated. 

A sum  of  about  800  Z.  is  annually  voted  for  unforeseen  expenses,  and  the  “secret” 
disbursements  of  the  Dutch  diplomacy  are  cheaply  defrayed  for  about  350  1. 

The  highest  pension  awarded  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Holland  is  about  340  Z.  No 
pension  can  be  enjoyed  for  less  than  40  years’  service,  or  under  65  years  of  age,  except  in 
cases  of  illness  or  infirmity. 

Promotion  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Netherlands  is  said,  in  principle,  to  go  by 
seniority,  but  this  rule  is  qualified  by  a discretionary  power  in  the  minister,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Sovereign.  I do  not  think  that  the  claim  of  seniority  alone  would 
he  much  attended  to.  The  minister  will,  probably,  select  persons  for  the  superior  offices 
on  a general  persuasion  of  their  fitness,  nor  would  connexion,  pobtical  services,  and  court 
protection,  be  entirely  indifferent. 

The  Dutch  Envoy  at  Paris  was  a lawyer  and  a minister  for  the  Catholic  religion,  who 
made  himself  useful  to  Baron  van  Hall  at  the  period  of  Papal  aggression,  in  negotiation 
vrith  Rome.  The  profession  has  by  no  means  been  consistently  guarded  against  intruders, 
yet  I believe  that  such  exceptional  appointments  would  only  be  made  in  favour  of  persons 
of  respectability  and  merit. 

Having  thus  laid  before  your  Lordsbip  the  desired  information  respecting  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  Netherlands,  I venture  to  submit  to  you  the  following  reflections  on 
our  own,  your  Lordship  having  demanded  my  views  on  tliis  subject  in  common  with  the 
opinions  of  my  colleagues.  In  doing  so,  I am  sensible  that  I rather  embody  the  floating 
impressions  of  my  casual  experience  than  the  result  of  any  methodical  inquiry. 

Genera!  Constitution. — The  English  diplomatic  service  resembles  in  its  general  features 
that  of  other  States.  We  have  ambassadors,  envoys,  ministers  resident,  charges  d’affaires, 
secretaries,  paid  attaches,  unpaid  attaches. 

The  rank  of  ambassador  was  for  some  years  confined  to  Paris  and  Constantinople ; the 
embassy  at  Paris  seemed  to  be  particularly  favoured.  There  were,  perhaps,  some  dis- 
advantages attached  to  this  system.  To  make  a marked  distinction  on  behalf  of  the 
French  court,  compared  with  the  courts  of  the  other  great  powers,  might  he  consti'ued  in 
some  degree  as  a slight  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Germany  and  Russia ; it  seemed  to  avow  and 
increase  the  imposing  ascendancy  of  France,  and  to  offer  a peculiar  mark  of  honour  and 
propitiation  to  tliat  country.  If  the  dignity  of  ambassador  be  preserved,  it  should  be  con- 
ferred on  our  representatives  to  tbe  other  great  courts.  If  Prussia  be  not  inclined  to 
exchange  this  courtesy,  it  would  not  be  becoming  to  entertain  an  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
bnt  it  ^ould  be  well  understood  that  this  difference  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the 
Prussian  Cabinet. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  if  the  integrity  of  the  federative  body  be  main- 
tained, might  deserv’e  the  same  recognition.  Tlie  representative  of  Great  Britain  at 
Washington  should  be  placed  on  tlie  same  footing  as  those  at  the  great  European 
capitals.  Such  a testimony  or  overture  of  respect  would  be  accejjtable  to  tbe  Americans. 
It  might  be  offered  to  them ; if  they  decline  to  reciprocate  it,  tlie  British  representative 
there  would  remain  an  envoy  by  their  choice,  as  he  would  at  Berlin  by  the  choice  of  Prussia. 

The  Americans  sure  astonished  when  tliey  hear  that  the  correspondence  of  England  and 
Turkey,  or  that  of  England  and  Austria,  is  deemed  more  important  than  our  relations  with, 
the  United  States. 

. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  our  minister  at  Washington  not  only  represents  Her 
Majesty  as  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  as  Sovereign  of  all  our  American  settle- 
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the  closest  and  most  delicate  ties  of  contiguity  and  commerce.  _ 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  maintain  ambassadors  at  all  ? Simply  because  h ranee  main- 
tains them ; because  respect,  precedency,  and  some  privileges  are  stUl  accorded  to  that 
order  • and  because  an  ascending  scale  of  honours  in  a profession  gives  variety  and  interest, 
ffenerous  incentives,  and  cheap  rewards  to  men.  Such  titles  stimulate  and  satisfy  ambi- 
tion do  no  harm,  and  cost  little.  While  the  French  maintain  an  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople we  should  do  so  also;  and,  indeed,  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  that  post  are 
such  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  associate  it  with  the  highest  designation.  Her  M^iesty  s 
Government  have,  however,  recognised,  and  in  a great  part  remedied,  the  delect  to 
which  I allude,  by  raising  the  missions  at  Yienna  and  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  rank  ot  em- 

In  talrine  a cursory  view  of  the  missions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  more  prominence  should  he  given  to  the  legation  at  Frankfort,  where  great  questions 
may  he  dekted  and  great  events  evolved ; while  some  consolidation  or  reduction  might 
be  effected  in  the  smaUer  German  States,  which  have  scarcely  the  full  value  of  independent 
nations.  A beginning  might  be  made  with  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  _ , • , . 

In  hazarding  this  opinion,  however,  I do  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  which  must 
he  attached  to  the  inclinations  of  certain  courts  towards  France  or  Russia,  or  to  their  old 
relations  with  oui-seivea  ; it  is  important  to  observe  those  tendencies,  and  to  maintain  those 
connexions,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  can  alone  judp  how  far  any  of  our  missions  m the 
quarters  referred  to  could  he  united  or  dispensed  with.  _ ^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  thought  necessary  to  replace  our  mission  lu  Mexico  on  the 
former  footing.  The  correspondence  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  with  that  repiiblio, 
which  lies  in  a state  of  incurable  dissolution,  might  he  managed  by  a diplomatic  agent,  and 
the  local  consuls  in  active  connexion  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  squadron  m the 

^^'aome  diminution  of  expenditure  should  be  effected  by  the  modifications^  suggested 
above,  the  funds  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  might  be  in 
part  applied  to  the  support  of  a resident  envoy  at  Pekin.  If  the  present  fabric  of  the 
Cliinese  empire  be  preserved,  or  if  its  territories  be  kept  together  ^der  the  sway  ot  any 
single  government,  the  capital  of  China  will  become  the  scene  of  a diplomatic  struggle 
similar  to  that  which  is  sustained  at  Constantinople  and  Teheran.  The  representat^es  of 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and  America,  will  be  placed  there  in  an  attitude  ot  reci- 
procal vio-ilance  and  control,  the  interests  at  stake  will  be  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the 
representative  of  England  should  be  invested  with  aU  the  advantages  of  digmty  and 

vTO^d  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  despatch  to  contend  at  length  that  the 
true  interests  of  China  and  of  England  have  long  been  sacrificed  by  the  want  of  such 
an  establishment,  but  I imagine  that  the  eyes  of  Parliament  and  the  country  will  not 
be  blind  hereafter  to  the  necessity  of  its  maintenance.  The  nght  of  correspondence 
between  the  mission  in  China  and  England  by  post,  messenger,  and  telegraph  across 
the  continent  of  Asia,  should  be  secured  by  engagements  with  the  Russian  Govern- 

In'the  rank  of  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  some  have  proposed  an  innovation 
borrowed  from  Russia  and  Germany.  We  are  advised  to  introduce  the  grades  or  titles  of 
“Conseiller  de  Legation”  and  “Conseiller  d’Ambassade.”  I do  notseemuch  reasonfor  such 
a chancre : “ Secretary”  sounds  as  well  as  " Counsellor,”  and  the  latter  term  does  not  exist 
in  the  diplomacy  of  :^rance.  More  ground  appears  for  the  adoption  of  another  nomen- 
clature in  reference  to  “paid  attaches.”  There  is  something  obnoxious  in  toe  first  of 
these  terms,  and  something  frivolous  in  the  second.  We  have  had  paid  attaches  ot  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  have  long  filled  positions  equivalent  to  tiiose  winch  belong  to  the 
second  and  third  secretaries  of  the  foreign  services.  The  peculiarity  of  our  estabnshnmnt 
in  this  respect  is  not  generally  known  or  not  habitually  remembered.  A “ipaid  attanhfe 
is  often  presented  in  society  as  an  “ attach^ his  years  excite  some  sui'prise,  hia  rai^ 
commands  little  consideration,  and  he  is  not  treated  at  first  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  real  position  and  standing.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  give  satisfaction  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession,  and  make  a useful  improvement  by  _ conferring  the 
desio-nation  of  “ seoretai-y”  on  all  attaches  who  have  passed  a second  examination,  and  by 
graduating  them  on  the  French  system.  The  term  “ attache”  would  thus  be  confined  to 
ffie  first  stage  of  employment  The  word  is  foreign,  and  perhaps  expresses  something^  ot 
the  easy  and  transitory  connexion  which  in  former  times  united  the  memh^  of  a foreign 
mission ; yet  it  is  universal,  and  could  hardly  be  supplanted  by  another  of  equal  accep- 
fmee.  The  Trench  Government  of  184B  condemned  “ attach^  ” as  savonrtng  too  nmch  ol 
the  levity  of  the  old  regime,  and  endeavoured  to  affix  the  naval  denomination  “ aspirant 
on  the  diplomatic  neophyte.  I need  not  say  that  the  more  airy  and  agreeable  title  has  long 
since  been  restored  to  its  grateful  claimants. 

iVOTumafton.— Candidates  for  diplomatic  employment  are  appointed  by^  the  Secretory 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  are  examined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  before 
they  enter  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Nomination  precedes  examination. 
Some,  going  with  the  humour  of  the  time,  conceive  that  competitive  examinations  shonici 
he  opened,  and  that  those  candidates  who  manifest  the  highest  intellectual  attainmen 
should  be  selected  for  the  service  to  which  they  aspire.  It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  deeiy 

examination, 
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examination,  or  slight  the  claims  of  transcendent  capacit}'.  It  must  not,  however,  be  Appendix,  No.  i. 

forgotten  tlmt  diplomacy  is  a limited  profession,  in  which  birth,  connexions,  early  asso- 

ciations,  manners,  and  other  qualities  inaccessible  to  the  sci-utiny  of  the  acholaatio 

examiner,  are  of  no  small  importance.  Even  fortune  is  indispensable  in  the  lower  ranks, 

and  most  desirable  in  the  upper.  I believe  that  the  purely  competitive  system  might 

entice  some  men  into  the  piofes.sion  who,  however  accomplished,  would,  in  some  respects, 

he  unfitted  for  it,  who  would  become  disappointed,  and  would  eventually  retire  with  bit-  • 

terness  and  loss.  It  is  objected  that  under  the  ]>atronage  of  the  Socretaiy  of  State,  an 

undue  proportion  of  diplomatic  functionarie.s  is  drawn  from  the  higliest  classes,  and  an 

inspectum  of  the  Foreign  Office  List  will  show  show  some  ground  for  this  imputation, 

It  may  be  urged,  on  the  otlier  baud,  that  in  England  men  bearing  titles,  even  of  courtesy, 
arc  piuctically  excluded  from  hvo  learned  and  lucrative  professions,  from  industrial  enter- 
prises, from  financial  speculation,  and  from  commerce.  Nor  can  if.  be  ju.stly  disputed  that 
the  selection  of  diplomatists  from  families  net  merely^  distinguished  by  barren  titles,  which 
are  a plentiful  commodity  on  the  Continent,  hut  for  services  rendered  to  the  State  in 
connexion  u'ith  domestic  politics  or  foreign  countries,  has  still  some  advantage  in  courts, 
and  in  official  society  abroad.  To  make  of  di])lomaey  a preserve  for  the  titled  families 
would  he  a sordid  and  impracticable  design,  which  the  discretion  of  the  aristocracy  itself 
would  reject;  but  the  perpetuation,  in  a ceitain  measure,  of  great  names  borne  by  men  of 
competent,  ability,  in  empmyments  where  such  names  arc  acceptable  and  infiuential,  is 
not  au  unworthy  or  unprofitable  jjolicy.  A Fox,  or  a Grey,  will  long  he  agreeable  tr> 

Imperial  France ; a Fane  and  a 'Wellesley  will  bo  wolcoine  in  Germany  and  Russia ; a 
Temple  will  be  welcome  in  Kollaiid ; among  the  Greeks  and  Spanish  Ainericans  the 
name  of  Canning  will  ahvays  awaken  some  grateful  emotiou.  In  the  LTnited  States  I am 
confident  tluit  no  quality  would  be  more  esteemed  in  a British  Minister  thim  a historical 
name,  except,  perhaps,  high  distinction  in  science  or  letters.  It  seems,  then,  not  unrea- 
sonable tlrat  in  our  country,  under  its  present  constitution,  a considerable  share  of  diplo- 
matic offices  should  go  to  the  aristocracy,  but  there  should  be  nothing  offensively  pre- 
dominate or  exclusive.  There  must  he  the  same  mixture  of  classes  here  as  there  is  in 
Parliament  and  the  other  professions,  for  no  department  of  the  public  service  can  be 
popular  and  useful  which  does  not  embody  elements  talcen  from  the  various  orders  of 
cultivated  society.  If  there  has  been  some  abuse  in  this  pai-tieular,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
gradually  corrected,  and  a reference  to  the  more  recent  appointments  will  show  several 
nominations  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  the  learned 
professions. 

Examination. — The  right  of  free  selection  remaining  with  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  the 
country  may  -undoubtedly  demand  that  the  nominee  shall  be  strictly  proved,  and  shown  to 
be  fit  for  ms  employment.  It  becomes  me  to  speak  witli  diffidence  on  the  examination 
system,  for  I.was  appointed  and  promoted  in  the  old  ignorant  way.  I believe,  however, 
from  what  I have  neard,  that  the  present  preliminary  examination  is  an  indulgent,  but 
sufficient  test  of  competency.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  a perfect  knowledge  of 
French  for  spealdng  and  writing,  a point  on  which  I think  oiu  diplomatists  still  much 
below  the  Russians  and  Austrians. 

I-n  the  second  examination  it  is  customary  to  try  the  candidate  for  promotion  in  the 
language  of  the  countries  in  which  he  has  resided,  whatever  those  countries  may  he. 

Thus  seems  to  me  superfluous.  Dutch,  Turkish,  Greek,  Portuguese,  are  of  little  use  to  a 
diplomatist,  and  the  time  expended  on  them  would  be  better  bestowed  in  acquiring  a 
well-founded  lasting  kno-udedge  of  Gei-man,  Spanish,  or  Italian.  For  a paid  attacbeship, 

I would  exact  a knowledge  of  two  languages,  viz.  of  French,  and  of  one  other  of  the 
leading  languages  of  Europe,  and  I would  make  the  examination  searching.  There 
should  be  a second  examination  in  French  severer  than  the  first,  for  a man  may  in  the 
interval  between  his  first  nomination  and  his  first  ])romotion,  ha-s'e  neglected  that  indis- 
Ijcnsable  acquirement.  If  the  candidate  for  promotion  spontaneously  claims  to  pass_  in 
other  languages,  he  should  be  admitted  to  do  so,  and  the  result,  if  honoiirahle  to  him, 
should  be  cai-ried  to  his  subsequent  credit.  History,  politic.al  economy,  statistics,  inter- 
national laAT,  and  the  faculty  of  writing  on  those  subjects  in  English  freely,  naturally,  and 
rapidly,  should  be,  as  I imagine  they  ore,  the  other  subjects  for  examination. 

Promotion. The  method  of  promotion  followed  in  the  diplomatic  service  is  now  founded 

partly  on  seniority  and  partily  on  selection.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  disposed,  I 
believe,  to  recognise  the  claim  of  length  of  service,  coupled  with  general  cojiaeity  ; but 
■the  absolute  ruTe  of  seniority  is  not  applied,  and  could  not  be  introduced  with  benefit. 

It  would  not  only  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  service,  but  it  would  he  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  Under  such  a system  a mai’ried  secretary  might 
be  dispatched  to  Tehran  or  Mexico,  an  Orientalist  would  be  transferred  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  Berne,  the  robust  mau  might  be  sent  to  the  softness  of  Lisbon,  and  the 
delicate  man  to  the  rigours  O'f  St.  Pctcrsbiirglu  All  considerations  of  snperior  merit, 
local  appropriateness,  previous  ex]5erience,  personal  <.-onvonicnco,  would  be  conl'ouuded, 
and  the  profession  would  be  reduced  to  a tedious  and  ouemus  round  of  succession. 

In  conveying  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  I labour  under  some  reproach,  for  I have 
largely  profited  by  good  fort,une  and  ministerial  favour.  I advocate  a system  which  has 
pushed  me  on.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  affinued  that  the  patronage  of  the  pi-ofession  has 
been  entirely  free  from  inequality  and  partiality.  Men  have  been  intruded  and  advanced 
by  family  connexion ; paxliamenki'y  exertions  have  been  rewarded  by  diplomatic  case ; 
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but  these  instaucea  have  been  rai’e,  and  in  two  eaaes  at  least,  present  to  my  memory,  ther 
were  mitigated,  if  not  justified,  by  the  merits  of  the  i>ersons  irregularly  engrafted  on  our 
body.  It  is  not  probable  that  similar  acts  will  be  repeated.  The  profession  is  protected 
by  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and  by  the  more  vigilant 
scrutiny  of  the  press  and  the  public. 

Tlie  general  rule  ought  to  be  the  regular  advancement  of  tlie  diplomatic  servant  from 
the  lowest  to  the  hipest  rank.  The  prizes  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  have 
learned  and  laboured  to  attain  them.  Yet  I would  not  make  the  profession  absolutely 
close.  It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  o\ir  country  to  bind  up  the  hands  of  a Minister  by 
positive  restrictions.  We  desire  a just  ■8-overnment,  but  a free  Government.  There  are 
emergencies  in  which  a Parliamentary  statesman,  an  influential  Cabinet  Minister,  the  re- 
presentative man  of  some  policy  or  opinion,  would  make  the  best  ambassador.  There  are 
also  special  and  technical  negotiations  which  may  require  appropriate  agents.  In  such 
cases  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  by  exercising  their  superior  discretion,  would  create  no 
dissatisfaction.  I'he  permanent  interpolation  of  an  ordinary  secretary  or  minister,  alto- 
gether strange  to  foreign  business,  would  be  far  more  resented. 

The  same  powers  should  be  left  to  Government  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of  consuls 
and  gentlemen  from  the  Foreign  Office.  No  injunctions  should  be  framed  on  the  subject. 
Consular  business  and  consular  associations  are  usually  different  from  those  of  diplomacy ; 
yet  consuls  have  in  some  places  arduous  political  functions,  and  may  develop  a high 
capacity  for  diplomatic  employment.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was  a consul ; Colonel  Rose, 
first  a soldier,  became,  as  Consul-general  in  Syria,  a fearless  and  indefatigable  agent  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government.  He  showed  the  same  qualities  as  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Con- 
stantinople ; and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  an  ornament  to  diplomacy  if  he  had  not 
found  greater  honours  still  by  returning  to  bis  original  career.  Nor  should  the  passage 
between  the  domestic  and  exterior  establishments  be  entirely  barred.  An  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  claim  with  propriety  the  comparative  repose  of  a foreign  mission.  A 
foreign  minister  may  with  propriety  accept  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Straugways  went  to  Frankfort.  Mi\  Addington  superintended  the  Foreign  Office  with 
credit.  The  Parliamentary  Secretary  may  also  avail  himself  of  a favourable  occasion  for 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  men  and  business  abroad,  and  may  afterwards  return  to  his 
administrative  and  legislative  duties  with  improved  capacity.  Lord  Wodehouse  was 
^pointed  to  St.  Petersburgh.  He  has  since  resumed  his  functions  in  Downing-street. 
The  nomination  excited  some  temporary  discontent ; but  we  must  admit,  on  reflection, 
that  the  profession  gains  bypossessing  connexions  and  sympathies  at  home.  It  is  not 
good  for  us  to  stand  apart.  We  have  need  of  confederates  conversant  with  our  interests, 
and  capable  of  defending  them.  In  short,  diplomacy  should  be  treated  as  a distinct  pro- 
fession, and  its  meriibers  should  be  advanced  by  gradual  stages  to  its  highest  honours  and 
emoluments;  but  this  rule  should  not  be  inviolable,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  can 
be  entrusted  with  the  power  of  exceptional  action. 

I may  here  be  permitted  to  state  that,  in  my  j\idgment,  gentlemen  entering  the  pro- 
fession should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  as  much  as  possible  attached  to  the  great  missions', 
where  the  best  school  of  manners  and  business  is  to  be  found ; and  that,  having  been  thus 
formed,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  encumber  those  favourite  places  too  long.  No 
attache  should  remain  more  than  two  years  in  the  same  legation.  A great  diversity  of 
experience  and  employment  is  most  valuable  in  the  beginning ; it  is  not  so  easily  obtained 
at  a later  period. 

The  examination  system  will  not  fill  the  diplomatic  ranks  with  men  of  conspicuous 
ability,  but  it  will  improve  ordinary  capacities,  and  exclude  incompetency.  Nor  will  the 
consolidation  of  the  profession,  and  a course  of  regular  and  impartial  advancement,  multiply 
and  retain  a superior  class  of  minds. 

The  diplomatic  life  is  rather  enervating.  It  does  not  offer  powerful  stimulants  and  high 
rewards.  Should  a man  of  decided  energy  and  genius  appear  in  diplomacy  he  would 
probably  desert  it  for  the  bar,  or  the  strife  and  fame  of  Parliament.  A methodical  educa- 
tion in  diplomacy  will,  however,  form  a useful  body  of  public  servants,  more  assiduous  in 
business  than  the  last  or  the  present  generation. 

Duties  of  several  Ranks. — The  rights  and  duties  of  the  several  ranks  in  a foreign  mission 
have  recently  been  defined  by  au  instruction  which  was,  no  doubt,  prompted  by  a just 
sense  of  the  claims  of  the  junior  members  to  confidence  and  improving  reasonable  employ- 
ment. An  order  of  that  nature  was  necessary.  The  whole  profession  will  be  grateful  for 
this  mark  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  will  profit  by  yoxir 
Lordship’s  directions.  I venture,  however,  respectfully  to  doubt  whether  your  Lordship’s 
injunctions,  on  one  point,  can  be  Iitei*aUy  acted  upon  with  advantage ; I mean  with  refer- 
ence to  the  position  and  functions  of  the  secretary  in  legations  and  embassies  of  the  first 
order.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  secretary  should  have  free  access  to  all  the  corre- 
spondence, public  and  confidential,  and  that  the  chief  would  do  well  to  entrust  him  with 
the  superior  management  of  some  important  branch  of  the  business ; but  I would  hesitate 
in  making  him  the  habitual  channel  ot  communication  between  the  bead  of  the  mission  and 
the  executive  office  of  Chancery.  For  the  conduct  of  the  current  affairs,  the  first  attache 
would  perhaps  be  a preferable  ^^Jent.  There  will  inevitably  be  at  an  active  mission  a 
good  deal  of  waiting  and  running  to  and  fro ; perhaps  some  peculiarity  of  hours  or  habits 
on  the  })art  of  the  chief;  tlie  secretary  may  be  stubborn  or  sensitive,  or  he  may  live  a long 
way  off ; he  may  be  married ; he  may  dine  too  late  or  too  early  ; he  may  go  to  bed  when 
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lu8  chief  goes  to  work : faults  will  be  fouDcl  or  imagined,  and  those  faults  may  be  taxed 
with  some  asperity.  The  secretary  may  be  an  older  man  than  his  master;  he  may  be  an 
abler  man;  he  may  have  filled  the  same  office  as  chargd  d’affaires,  and  may  look  to  fill  it 
again ; he  is  the  predecessor  of  his  chief,  he  is  the  heir  of  his  chief ; he  is  not  always  his 
c&efs  friend.  By  many  avenues  jealousies  may  be  insinuated  between  a minister  and  his 
secretary.  Those  feelings  will  be  controlled  Ijy  the  good  temper  and  indulgence  very 
common  in  our  profession,  without  which  it  would  be  nothing;  j'et  I would  not  expose 
persons  so  placed  to  all  the  asperities  of  constant  mechanical  intercourse. 

Your  Lordship  says  that  the  relations  of  the  chief  and  the  secretai-y  are  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  head  of  a department  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

I submit  that  the  relations  are  essentially  different.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  a Parlia- 
menlary  statesman,  entrusted  by  the  Sovereign  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
He  has"" generally  no  previous  connexion  with  the  office  or  its  members.  The  subordinate 
here  has  never  occupied  the  position  of  the  cliief,  nor  docs  he  aspire  to  it.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  equality  or  envy — hardly  any  of  criticism  or  counsel  in  higher  matters. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  head  of  a depoi'tment  ai’e  so  distant  that  they  can  never 
clash  ; the  head  of  a mission  and  its  secretary  are  so  near  that  they  should  not  be  forced 
into  a constant  contact.  The  secretary  should  have  a right  to  know  everything,  but  he 
should  not  be  charged  by  the  Foreign  Office  with  any  particular  duty.  His  active  share 
in  the  business  of  the  legation  might  be  settled  on  a friendly  footing  between  liiin  and  his 
superior,  according  to  their  private  convenience  and  the  local  exigencies  of  the  public 
service. 

Your  Lordship  having  referred  in  the  same  instruction  to  the  office  of  librarian  or 
archivist  which  exists  in  some  enhassies,  I beg  to  submit  my  humble  opinion  that  that 
office  is  superfluous,  and  even  pernicious.  An  accurate  divi-sion  of  labour  is  the  last  thing 
to  introduce  in  diplomacy.  Every  member  of  an  embassy  should  be  able  to  turn  his  hand 
to  eveiw  department  of  the  work.  Where  there  is  an  archivist,  the  attache  will  not  make 
himself^  familiar  with  the  previous  correspondence,  wliieli  contains  the  basis  of  existing 
relations,  and  the  iinwrought  materials  of  liistoi*y. 

An  archivist  will  be  apt  to  become  a sort  of  familiar  in  the  embasssy,  the  traditional 
repository  of  unwritten  knowledge.  He  will  be  inclined  to  go  beyond  bis  proper  functions, 
and  trench  upon  those  of  the  other  members, 

Salai'y. — The  diplomatic  service  of  England  is,  on  the  whole,  as  well  paid  as  that  of  any 
otlrer  country;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  desire  to 
give  their  agents  abroad  salaries  commensurate  to  the  duties  and  the  dignity  of  their 
position.  It  any  changes  he  thought  necessary,  they  are  recommended  either  by  the 
alteration  introduced  into  the  profession  by  the  examination  systeirr,  or  by  the  great 
increase  of  prices  in  certain  localities  contingent  on  the  railway  development,  on  a diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  money,  or  on  some  other  local  cause. 

I tliiiik  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  grant  a email  salary  to  attaches  from  the  date  of 
their  fii-st  examination.  They  now  qualify  themselves  formally  for  employment,  and 
therefi)re  deserve  some  equivalent  remuneration.  By  being  paid,  the  attaches  wouM_  have 
an  increased  sense  of  obligation  to  work,  and  the  minister  would  obtain  a stronger  claim  on 
his  time  and  exertions.  The  Foreign  Office  would  also  proceed  witli  greater  caution  in 
the  nomination  of  persons  to  those  offices. 

The  salaries  of  the  paid  attaches  are  perhaps  sufficient,  if  we  recognise  the  principle  that 
all  salai-ies  below  the  rank  of  secretary  are  to  be  considered  as  auxiliary. 

In  the  rank  of  secretary  the  salary  is  commensurate,  when  used  with  economy,  to 
maintain  the  decencies  ot  existence,  if  die  recipient  be  unmarried.  The  married  secretary 
must  provide  for  his  family  from  otlier  sources.  The  same  rule  applies  to  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  , 

It  seems  vain  to  expect  that  Paidiameut  will  contemplate  marriage  as  one  of  the 
unavoidable  conditions  of  official  life,  at  lea^t  in  its  earlier  stages. 

The  functions  and  allowances  of  charges  d’affaires  form  a pleasant  diversity  in  the  service 
of  the  secretary.  His  emoluments  are  justly  deducted  from  those  of  the  absent 

^ Her  Majes^’s  representatives  at  the  courts  of  the  middle  order,  such  as  the  Hague, 
Copenhagen,  Lisbon,  and  others,  are  well  remunerated. 

If  the  minister  has  private  funds  from  which  he  can  assist  his  official  allowances  for 
outfit,  he  may  live  at  once  with  a becoming  hospitality  on  his  official  income.  If  he  has 
no  ready  money,  he  can  stint  his  current  expenditure  until  the  disbursements  of  a first 
establishment  are  covered.  In  some  of  the  smaller  posts,  such  as  Berne  and  Dresden, 
where  the  salary  is  2,000^.  a year,  I conceive  that  the  minister  must  be  ill  at  ease.  Tliat 
scale  of  salary  was  adopted  in  very  different  times,  and  it  may  now  require  revision  and 
enlargement.  The  great  establishments  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh  were  placed  some 
years  ago,  when  reduced  in  rank,  on  a diminislied  footing.  The  salaries  of  Her  Majesty’s 
representatives  at  those  capitals  should  not  be  raised  merely  because  tlie  offices  are  elevated 
anew  to  the  rank  of  embassies.  An  ambassador  in  these  days  and  i»  those  i)laces  need 
hardly  spend  more  than  an  envoy  extraordinary.  I would  rather  found  their  claim  on  the 
assertion  that  the  posts  in  question  have  been  for  some  time  positively  underpaid.  I would 
not  advocate  an  extravagant  or  emulous  scale  of  emolument.  It  is  impossible  to  enable  our 
representatives  in  the  great  ocutres  of  wealth  to  vie  with  the  cdiief  fortunes  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  resnectivelv  accredited ; indeed  no  reasonable  purpose  could  be  served 

0.47.  3^'^  by 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  by  such  competitive  ostentation.  Nor  m it  it  [practicable  to  ensure  an  equality  of  expen- 

diture  bet-ween  Engish  ministei's  and  their  foreign  colleagues.  We  cannot  obliterate  the 

disparity  of  private  resources. 

Do  what  you  may,  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  will  still  be  the  most  opulent  ambassador  at  St. 
Peterahurgh;  and  Ossuna  himself  is  not  as  opulent  as  Jacobleff  or  Demidoff.  Nor  is  this  state 
of  things  to  he  regretted.  In  good  society  a man  will  be  despised  ibr  being  penurious,  but 
not  for’ being  poor.  Everywhere  the  private  means  of  a toreign  minister  are  correctly 
estimated,  and  his  official  emoluments  are  exactly  known.  If  a poor  minister  spends  a 
competent  salary  with  courtesy  and  good  taste;  if  a rich  one  adds  a moderate  portion  of 
his  own,  they  will  be  equally  respected. 

Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  abroad  habitually  regard  themselves  as  stewards  of  (io-\’em- 
ment  funds  for  a particular  purpose,  during  tiieir  tenure  of  office ; and  that  purpose  is 
happily  conformable  to  their  own  comfort  and  satisfaction.  No  one  uses  his  emoluments 
for  purely  selfish  prrrposes;  no  one  saves  them.  If  the  country  grants  much,  much  will 
be  laid  out ; if  tbe  country  grants  less  tlve  metal  must  be  beaten  thin  and  made  to  go  as 
far  as  possible.  One  may,  perlums,  live  with  an  exact  propriety  on  the  salaries  now 
awarded  (7,000 Z.  per  annum)  to  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh,  yet  I fear  that  the  effort 
would  be  attended  with  a degree  of  contrivance  to  which  Her  Ma.iesty’8  representatives 
are  little  used ; they  will  probably  spend  aU  they  get,  and  more  than  they  have. 


House-rent. The  allowances  for  house-rent  are,  I believe,  sufficient  in  most  capitals  to 

secure  unfurnished  residences  for  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  adapted  imperfectly  to  the 
]iurposes  of  business  and  entertainment.  The  expense  of  furnishing  remains  usually  at 
the  charge  of  the  Minister,  the  allowances  for  outfit  being  rarely  commensurate.  He  must 
provide  the  money  in  one  way  or  another,  and  he  manages  to  do  so.  To  buy  or  build 
houses — a course  sometimes  recommended  to  Her  Majesty’s  Crovernnieut — would,  iu  my 
oj)inion,  be  a serious  error.  The  sums  expended  on  the  diplomatic  hotels  at  Paris  and 
Constantinople  have  been  exorbitant,  and  liave  provoked  a just  impatience  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  might,  however,  be  desirable  to  sanction,  where  a necessity  is  shown,  the 
lease  of  house.s  in  the  name  of  G-overnment,  in  lieu  of  that  ot  the  minister,  as  the  official 
habitation.  At  present,  every  one  acts  for  himself,  and  often  on  unfavourable  oonditious, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  a diplomatic  occupancy.  If  tbe  Government  interposed,  a 
valid  and  permanent  security  would  be  obtained  by  the  _ proprietor ; better  lodging  would 
be  had  on  cheaper  terms ; and  where  there  is  a security  of  accommodation,  speculators 
would  be  disposed  to  build  houses  fitted  for  official  purposes.  One  minister  would  follow 
another,  and  each  would  be  saved  in  turn  a great  deal  of  trouble.  It  would  be  stipultated 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  never  be  responsible  for  repairs,  and  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  furnishing.  Under  tins  system  the  arcliives  woxild  be  carefully 
provided  for,  and  would  remain  longer  undisturded ; "and  a c.ertain  degree  of  equality  in 
reference  to  public  appearance  would  in  one  respect  be  preserved  under  successive 
occupants. 

In  some  places,  the  allowance  for  house-rent  is  undoubtedly  too  low;  I refer  particularly 
to  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh.  In  the  latter  city,  .Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  w'lieu  I had 
the  honour  of  serving  under  Tiim  in  1852,  paid  1,100?.,  being  300?.  more  than  the  yearly 
sum  granted  by  Government.  Pri»;es  have  since  advanced,  and  2,000?.  a year  ia  not  an 
uncommon  rent  for  a furnished  residence  of  the  first  class.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  surely  consistent  with  justice  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  cither  raise  the 
allowance  for  house-rent  to  the  actual  level  of  the  market,  or  relieve  their  ambassador  of 
all  personal  responsibility,  by  abolishing  the  allowance,  and  taking  an  official  residence  for 
the  embassy  for  a term  of  yeai’S,  in  the  name  and  at  the  charge  oi  the  State. 

Leave  of  Absence. — ^'Phe  regrilations  now  laid  down  respecting  leave  of  absence  granted 
to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  seem  just  in  principle.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
retain  a portion  of  tire  salary  in  cases  of  prolonged  ab.senoe,,  on  private  grounds,  from  official 
duty.  There  were  in  former  times  some  abuses  in  this  respect,  which  it  is  right  to  correct. 
The  annual  period  of  leave  accorded,  without  reduction  of  emoluinenta,  may  also  be  looked 
upon  as  sufficient,  and  the  provision  that  the  periods  belonging  to  two  years  may  be  run 
togetlier  is  considerate.  I beg  to  suggest  that  more  extension  should  be  given  to  the  last 
.stipulation,  and  that  secretaries  at  least  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  accumulated  leave 
of  absence  for  three  yeai*s,  without  diminution  of  salary,  at  any  time  iu  the  course  of  the 
third  year.  They  would  thus  have  aborit  seven  months  at  their  disposal,  which,  in  cases 
(jf  po^'svty,  family  encumbrances,  and  distance  from  England,  woiud  be  a sensible  con- 
venience, without  any  prejudice  to  the  public  service.  In  tlic  rank  of  secrct.iry,  1 think 
that  a greater  liberality  should  be  observed  than  at  any  otlier  stage,  for  it  is  not  desirable 
that  diplomatic  functionaries  when  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  and  without  any  call  to  constant 
and  active  intervention  in  business,  should  be  long  alienated  from  England  and  identified 
with  foreign  habits  and  notions. 

Decorations  and  Uniform. — The  question  of  decorations,  as  it  involves  reward,  is  of 
some  importance,  and  that  of  uniform,  which  is  connected  with  ceremony,  in  not  unworthy 
of  your  Lordship’s  attention. 

At  tire  present  moment  public  feeling  runs  rather  in  favour  of  visible  signs  of  personal 
merit,  sucti  as  crosses,  medals,  stripes,  ribauds,  &c.,  &o.  These  marks  ate,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  more  adapted  for  the  humbler  than  ffie  upper  classes,  and  for  the  profession  of 
arms  tlian  for  the  civil  branches  of  tlic  service.  I speak  with  deference  to  better  judgments 

than 
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than  my  own,  but  I regret  the  extension  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  its  undue  distribu-  Appendix,  No. 
tion  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Decorations  appear  to  me  superfluous  as  methods  of  reward  ■ ■ ~ 

in  diplomacy.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  can  reward  their  foreign  ministers  by  the 
approval  of  the  Sovereign,  by  promoting  them,  by  publishing  their  despatches,  by  men- 
tioning them  in  Parliament.  Ail  decorations  have  a tendency  to  become  too  numeroi^. 

They  are  regarded  at  last  as  a sort  of  appendage  or  ornament  belonging  to  posts  of  a certain 
rank,  as  a right  attached  to  a certain  length  of  service,  not  as  recognitions  of  conspicuous 
ability  or  particular  acts. 

Eormerly,  we  had  no  decoration  in  the  profession  except  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

It  was  rarely  seen,  and  generally  on  the  person  of  some  old  ambassador  who  had  filled 
eminent  positions  and  been  connected  with  great  historical  events.  I have  in  my  mind  the 
figures  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  some  others  of  their  cotem- 
poraries. The  Order  of  the  Bath  was  then  really  an  object  of  Ingh  respect  to  foreigners 
and  to  oumelves.  I bo2>e  it  may  not  become  too  cheap  and  familiar.  The  plainness  of  an 
English  minister  was  approved  by  reflecting  minds,  and  secretly  envied  by  sensible 
foreigners  covered  with  conventional  tinsel.  I knew  an  envoy  who  held  for  many  years 
an  agreeable  appointment ; he  was  generally  esteemed  and  loved  for  his  good  sense,  bene- 
volence, and  courtesy ; he  had  a powerful  and  popular  connexion,  but  he  had  never  been 
called  to  take  a prominent  part  in  important  ti-ansactions.  Until  the  change  was  made  in 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  lie  had  no  personal  decoration.  People  wlio  appreciated  _Ms  cha- 
i-acter  and  abilities  would  point  to  his  simplicity  with  approve,  and  praise  the  discretion 
of  the  English  Government. 

Perhaps  the  best  course  would  have  been  to  have  reserved  the  Grand  Cross  iteelf  as  the 
cumulative  reward  of  life-long  service,  aud  to  Imve  bestowed  it  only  on  retirement.  I am 
bound  to  add  that  I believe,  the  present  system  is  approved  by  most  persons,  and  tliat  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  Bath  have  been  hitherto  conferred  sparingly  and  justly.  We 
preserved  from  the  follies  of  the  decoration  system  by  being  forbidden  to  accept  foreign 
orders.  To  that  regulation  Hei:  Majesty’s  Government  will,  perhaps,  dp  well  to  adhere 
with  move  uudcviatiiig  strictness  than  has  heretofore  been  observed.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  English  diploraatists  could  be  seriously  seduced  by  such  favours,  but  those 
favours  would  be  attended  with  .an  uneasy  sense  of  obligation,  and  tlrey  would  be  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  our  own  people. 

All  presents  of  diamonds  and  other  objects  of  value  to  ministers  abroad,  as  well  as  to 
their  wives  and  families,  should  be  disallowed.  Tire  practice  has  recently  only  prevailed 
at  Constantinople,  where  the  poverty  of  the  Sultan  would  at  any  rate  probably  put  an 
end  to  it.  Innocent  as  far  as  the  ambassador  and  his  connexions  are  concerned,  such 
incidents  offer  a bad  example  to  subordinate  functionaries  and  afford  matter  for  invidioirs 
comments. 

The  uniform  of  the  diplomatic  body  is  a modern  innovation.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  amoassadors,  like  other  persons  of  quality,  went  to  their  own  court, 
and  to  the  court  of  other  sovereigns,  in  the  finest  clothes  worn  by  good  company  at  the 
period.  Ladies  in  most  places  do  so  still.  Uniforms  are,  however,  now  universally 
received,  except  by  tire  Americans,  who  have  made  an  awkward  and  prematiu’e  attempt  to 
dispense  with  them.  This  change  has  been  promoted  by  the  universal^  adoption  of  the 
military  habit  by  sovereigns  since  the  Seven  Years’ War,  ' or  at  least  since  the  French 
Revolution. 

While  princes  commonly  appear  in  uniform  on  public  occasions,  it  would  not  be  respectful 
• to  approach  them  in  plain  clotoes.  We  must,  therefore,  have  a uniform,  which  might  be 
soberer  in  the  upper  ranks  and  easier  in  all.  The  diplomatist  will  soon  he  the  only  English- 
man buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  featiiers.  I think  the  pre- 
. sent  uniform  of  a secretaiy  of  embassy,  worn  open  instead  of  closed,  would  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  formality.  In  these  matters,  however,  it  is  wise  to  inoi'e  mth  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  avoiding  its  extravagancies. 

Pensions. — The  retiring  allowances  awarded  in  the  diplomatic  profession  are  more  liberal, 

•and  attained  on  easier  terms,  than  those  gi-anted  in  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  i>reaent  tenants  of  the  higher  posts  have  no  benefit  to  expect  from  a modification  of 
•the  existing  system.  In  the  interest  of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  it  would, 
however,  he  just  to  revise  the  regulations  in  force,  and  substitute  others  by  which  their 
claim  should  commence  from  tire  earliest  date  of  remuneration  in  lieu  of  commissioned 
service.  The  term  of  j'-ears  would  necessarily  be  prolonged.  The  amount  of  allowance 
mitfht  possibly  be  diminished,  but  the  rule  would  be  more  equitable,  and  be  move  in 
harmony  with  tliat  which  is  applied  in  the  other  departments. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  a diplomatist  may  acknowledge  that  tlie  class  of  public 
servants  to  which  he  belongs  is  well  paid,  moderately  worked,  and  generously  pensioned.  • 

In  truth  we  have  many  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  oiu-  condition.  The  very  nature  of 
our  functions  excludes  the  hazards  and  hardships  incidental  to  some  other  professions. 

Until  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  de  Norman,  the  dangers  aud  sufferings  of  Her  Majesty’s 
. diplomacy  belonged  to  the  legends  of  the  Kremlin  and  tlie  Seven  Towero.  Oui-  authentic 
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Instory  was  one  of  peace  and  ease.  Our  labours  are  necessary.,  beneficent  to  otbers,  and 
not  oppressive  to  ourselves.  Tbe  degree  of  intellectual  .esei'tion  is  usually  such  as  a wise 
na.T>  -would  spontaneously  iwactise.  In  tbe  great  posts, -and  in  periods  of  agitation,  every- 
where the  work  and  responsibility  are  heightened,  but  the  a^ent  may  he  indemnified  by 
the  approval  of  Ms  Government  and  the  iniblic  notice.  The  Secretary  of  State  g-eneraliv 
exercises  his  sway  with  forbearance,  more  as  a eoumselior  and  friend  than  as  a commanding 
officer.  The  same  suarrity  prevails  tliroughout.  With  lew  exceptions,  the  junior  members 
of  the  profession  live  on  pleasant  tenns  with  their  local  Chief,  mixing  the  equality  of 
gentlemen  with  the  respect  of  subordinates. 


Enclosm’e  1,  in  No.  15. 

Me:viorajtdtt2I  on  the  Netherland  Diplomatic  Sendee. 

L’atirete  Royal  du  IS  Decembre, 'I860,  present  de  nouveiies  disposition  poim  I’admis- 
sion  dans  la  cairiere  Diplomatique. 

Tin  exemplaire  de  cet  Arrfite  se  trouve  joint  sous  ce  pli. 

Comme  il  n’existe  dans  notre  pays  aucune  distinction  legale  entre  les  differentes  classes 
de  la  societe,  chacun  peut  demandcr  i’autorisation  du  Rio  pour  etre  admis  au  Sen'iee  • 
Diplomatique. 

On  cheisit  cependent  de  preference  les  peraonnes  dont  la  position  soeiale  et  la  fortune 
offrent  des  avantages. 

Employes  d’abord  au  department  des  affaires  etrang^res  sous  la  direction  d’un  s6cretaire 
de  legation,  les  attaches  sont  envoyes  h I’eti-anger  lorsque  les  besoins  du  service  I’exigent. 

On  vient  d’etablir  la  regie  qu’a  meins  de  cas  exceptionnels  les  jeunes  diplomates  ne 
vesferout  pas  plus  de  deux  aas  attaches  k la  meme  legation  jusqu’fi,  ce  qu’ils  aieut  atteint 
le  grade  de  chef  de  mission,  et  qu’avant  d’obtenix  im  posts  indfependant  ils  reprendront 
sei’riee  pour  quelqne  temps  au  bureau  des  affaires  etrang^res. 

A meins  de  raisons  speciales  I’avnncement  clans  In  diplomatie  Neerlandaise  a lieu  par 
anciennete.  Les  grades  se  suivent  ainsi : Attache,  secretaire,  conseiller  de  legation,  charge 
d’affaires,  ministi'e  resident,  envoys  extraordinaire  et  ministre  plenipotentiaire. 

Le  personnel  des  legations  N^erlandaises  etant  peu  nombreux,  il  n’y  a pas  de  reglement 
special  surle  travail  de  chacun. 

Les  secretaires  et  conseillers  de  ifegation,  ainsi  que  les  attaches,  doivent  se  confonner 
aux  instructions  de  leurs  chefs. 

Des  donnees  exactes  sur  les  appointements  des  employes  du  departemsnt  et  des  legations 
a I’etranger  se  trouveut  dans  I’etat  explicatif  du  budget  de  i’annec  1861,  annexb  d cette 
note. 

Une  eertaine  somme  pom-  prai-s  de  voyage  et  d’etablissement,  £x6e  d’apr^s  les  circon- 
Rtauces,  Cot  allc\iec  au  chef  de  mission  qui  se  reud  il  son  poste.  Des  frais  de  voyage  eont 
egalenient  accordes  aux  secretaires  et  conseillers  de  legation. 

Lorsquun  chef  de  mission  obtient  un  cong6  de  moins  de  deux  mois,  il.garde  la  tatnlite 
de  ses  ap])Qinteoieiits,  sauf  rindemnite  d payei-  au  charge  d’affaires  qui  le  remplace.  Si  son 
absence  de  son  poste  exeSde  deux  mois,  il  perd  la  moitie  de  ses  appointements,  mais  sans 
devoir  payer  I’indemnite  susmentionnee. 

Le  conseiller  ou  secretaire  de  legation,  charge  des  affaires  pendant  Pabsence  deson  chef, 
recoit  le  double  de  ses  appointements  ordinaires. 

Les  consuls  Neerlandais  residant  dans  un  pays  oil  un  agent  diplomatique  est  acerfedite 
sont  places  sous  ses  ordres,  leurs  demandes  sont  transmises  par  son  intermfecliaire,  et  e’est 
de  lui  c^u’ils  resolvent  leurs  instructions. 

Les  agents  consulaires  ne  peuvent  pas  6tre  nommes  k des  postes  diplomatiqucs.  Il  en 
est  do  merae  des  employ6s  du  dbpartement. 

Pour  avoir  droit  a une  pension,  qui  jamais  ne  peut  dbpasser  la  somme  de  4,000  florins, 
il  faut  avoir  passe  quarante  ans  au  service,  et  6tre  hge  de  plus  de  soixante-cinq  ans.  Il 
n’y  a d’exceptions  que  pour  cause  de  maladies  ,et  d’infirmitbs. 

La^  pension  se  cMcuIe  jen  .prenant  pour  base  un  soixantiSme  des  apointements  .annuels, 
d’apres  ia  moyenne  des  cinq  dernieres  aun6es  de  service,  multiplife  par  lenombre  d’auafees 
de  service,  mais  pour  ce  calcul  une  partie  des  appointements  est  considere  comme  frais  de 
representa-tion ; on  .considere  comme  appointement  fixe  soumls  k une  retenue  de  2 pour 
cent,  pour  un  charge  d’affaires,  4,000  florins:  ministre  resident,  6,000  florins:  envoyS, 
8,000  florins. 

Lorsque  des  agents  diplomatiques  perdent  leur  poste  parce  qu’il  est  .supprhne  ou  pour 
toute  autre  raison  iud6pendante  d’eux,  il  jouissent  d’appointements  fixes  d’apres  les 
cii'constiinces  pour  le  temps  de  leur  raise  eu  disponibiiitfe. 

Cette  note  est  acoompagnfee  d’une  liste  des  members  du  corps  diplomatique  Neerlandais. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  15 

(Translation.) 

Decheb  of  tlie  13tla  of  December  1860,  having  reference  to  Regulations  touching  the 

Admission  and  Advancement  of  Attachbs  in  the  Diplomatic  Body  of  the  Netherlands. 

. We,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  having 
regard  to  the  Royal  Decrees  of  the  16tli  of  April  1846,  No.  89,  and  of  tlie  3d  of  March 
1853,  No.  85,  regulating  the  admission  and  promotion  of  attach6s  in  the  Netherlands 
diplomatic  body,  on  the  proposal  of  our  Mimster  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  11th  of 
December  1860,  No.  35,  have  resolved,  and  do  resolve: — 

Article  1.  Those  who  desire  to  be  named  to  the  office  of  attache  in  the  Netherland 
diplomatic  body  must  address  themselves  in  writing  to  our  Minister  for  Foreign  ARairs. 

Art.  2.  The  conditions  req^uired  in  order  to  become  an  attache,  are  : — 

1.  To  be  a Netlierland  subjecl 
2..  To  be  at  least  21  yeai's  of  age. 

3.  To  have  taken  the  degree  of  filaster  in  Laws  in  one  of  the  National  Universities, 
or  to  exhibit  the  proofs  of  having  passed  an  examination  in  the  branches  of  knowledge 
prcjciibed,  or  hereafter  to  be  prescribed  for  this  purpose,  beibre  the  Commission 
referred  to  in  Article  7 of  tlie  present  deci'ee. 

Art.  3.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  minister,  the  candidate  fulfils  the  conditions  defined 
in  the  foregoing  article,  and  possesses  besides  tlie  qualifications  requisite  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  the  diiilomatic  body  of  tlie  Netherlands,  the  minister  shall  submit  to  ua  a 
proposition  to  that  effect. 

Art.  4.  A salary  of  1,000  florins  (85 1.)  is  attached  to  the  functions  of  attach^,  whether 
service  be  rendered  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  in  one  of  our  foreign  missions. 

Art.  5.  On  the  demand  of  the  head  of  one  of  our  missions,  permission  will  be  given  by 
iis  to  him  to  name  oce  or  more  attaclies,  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  to  do  duty  at  his 
mission,  and  under  liis  responsibility. 

Such  attaclifis,  imremunerated  by  the  State,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  jmblic  functionaries, 
and  they  shall  be  forbidden  to  affix  their  signatures  to  official  documents. 

If  they  desire  to  have  their  claims  considered  in  reference  to  becoming  paid  attaches, 
they  must  fulfil  all  the  conditions  defined  in  Articles  1,  2,  and  3. 

Art.  6.  No  paid  attache  shall  be  promoted  to  be  secretary  of  legation  without  having 
given  proofs,  in  a searching  examination,  that  he  has  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
in  those  branches  of  leaiming  which  are  necessary  to  make  an  accomplished  diplo- 
matist. 

Art.  7.  To  carry  into  effect  this  examination,  and  that  contemplated  by  Article  2 of 
this  decree,  a commission  shall  be  named  by  us,  on  the  proposal  of  our  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  composed  of  a President  and  four  members.  An  employe  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  added  to  the  commission  as  secretary. 

Art.  8.  The  commission  shall  frame  and  submit  to  us — 1st,  a regulation  respecting  the 
periodical  resignation  of  its  members ; and  2dly,  a regulation  touching  the  subjects  on 
which  the  examinations  alluded  to  in  Articles  2 and  6 shall  turn,  as  well  as  regarding 
the  provisions  necessary  for  testing  the  relative  capacity  of  the  persons  examined,  when 
compared  with  that  of  candidates  to  be  examined  at  a later  period. 

Art.  9.  The  commission  shall  be  called  together  by  tlie  President,  prompted  thereto  by 
our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  often  as  the  interest  of  the  service  requires  it. 

The  President  and  members  shall  receive  allowances  for  journey  and  entertainment 
on  the  footing  of  the  first  class  of  the  tariff  regulated  by  our  decree  of  the  15th  December 
1849,  saving  the  exceptions  comprised  in  Article  5 of  the  said  decree. 

Art.  10.  In  the  subsequent  promotion  of  the  persons  examined,  reference  shall  always 
be  had  to  the  capacity  manifested  by  them  in  the  examination,  and  recognised  by  the 
commission. 

Our  .Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  charged  with  tlie  execution  of  this  decree,  wluch 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  “ Staats  Blad”  and  the  “ Staats  Courant,”  and  copies  of  tlie  same 
shall  be  sent  to  our  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  General  Chamber  of  Accounts. 
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The  Hague,  13th  December  I860. 

(signed) 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

(signed)  Vaji  Zuylen  van  Nyevelt. 


Published  on  the  20th  December  1860. 

The  Director  of  the  Royal  Cabinet, 

(signed)  De  Koch. 


William  R. 
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Enclosure  3,  in  No.  IS. 

List  of  the  Members  of  tlie  Netherlandu  Diplomatic  Service. 


Envoy^s  Extraordmaires  ct 
Ministres  Plempoteutiaires : 
Barou  de  Heeckereii 
Baron  Scbimmelpenninek 
van  der  Oye 
Baron  Bentinck 
Jonkheer  van  Seberff 
Baron  Sirtema  de  Groves tiusj 
Baron  Gerieke 
M.  liightevelt  - 
Baron  Gevers  - 
Corate  de  Bylandt  - • 
Baron  Straienus 
M.  du  Bois 
M.  Roest  van  Limburg 

Ministres  Residents: 

Baron  F.  Testa 
Comte  du  Cbastel 


Residence. 


Vienne. 

Berlin. 

Londres. 

Francfbrt. 

Madrid. 

Bruxelles. 

Paris. 

St.  Petersbourg. 

Stockholm. 

Hanovre. 

Constantinople. 

Washington. 


En  conge. 

Rome. 

Copenhaguc. 


Charges  d’AfFaires ; 
Jonkheer  Heldewier 


Turin. 

Lisbonne. 


Conseiilers  de  Legation : 

Baron  van  Iltersum  - 
Jonkheer  Berg  van  Middel- 

berg  - - - - 1 Paris. 

Secretaires  de  Legation : 

Chevalier  l-’auw  - - En  conge. 

M.  Rochussen  - - - . Copenliague. 

M.  Maacl  - - - Londres. 

M.  van  Lansberge  - - | Bruxelles. 

Jonkheer  van  der  Hoeven  : St.  Pdtersbourg. 
M.  Westenberg  - - [ Berlin.- 

Comte  de  Rechreren  - I Vienne. 

M.  Everwijn  - - - j Madrid. 

Baron  van  Pallandt  - - | Franefort. 

M.  Keun  (ler  Drogman  | 

avec  rang  de  Secretaire)  ' Constantinople. 


Attaches. — On  nommera  sous  peu  des  Attaches  dont  la  nomination  a eie  retardee  a cause  des- 
ebangements  iutroduits  rdeemment  rlans  les  riigles  pour  radmission. 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  15. 

RETURN  of  Salaries  in  the  Netherlands  Diplomatic  Service. 


Salaries  and  Appointments  of  the  Members  of  Legation. 


America,  Uniteil  States  of: 

Minister  Resident 
Baden.  See  German  Confederation. 
Bavaria.  .S'ee  ditto. 


Belgium : 

Envoy  - _ - 

. Counsellor  or  Secretary 
Chancellor  - - - 

Denmark : 

Minister  Resident 


14,000 

3.000 

800 


Francs. 

10,800 


17,800 

8,000 


German  Confederation  (Baden, 
Bavaria,  Hesse,  Nassau,  and 
Trankfort) : 

Envoy  - - - 

Counsellor  or  Secretary 
Chancellor  - 
France : 

Envoy  . _ - - 

Counsellor  or  Secretary 
Chancellor  - ■ - - 

Frankfort.  See  German  Confede- 
ration. 


10,500 

3,000 

800 


21,000 

6,000 

1,200 


Great  Britain : 

Counsellor  or  Secretary 
Greece.  See  Turkey, 
l-lanovcr  and  the  Hanse  Towns : 
Minister  Resident 
Chancellor  - 

Hanse  Towns.  See  Hanover. 
Hesse.  S'se  German  Confederation. 
Nassau.  See  ditto. 

Austria : 

Envoy  - - - - 

Counsellor  or  Secretary 


30,000 

5.000 


8,000 

400 


16,500 

3,000 


14,300 


27,200 


35,000 


19,500 


Turkey : 

Minister  Resident  - - - - 

First  Dragoman  and  Director  of  Con- 
sular affairs  at  Constantinople  • 
Second  Dragoman  and  Chancellor 
Third  Dragoman  and  Vice  Consul 
Chancellor  at  Athens  - . - - 


Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Saxe-Weiuiar: 
Envoy  - - - - 

Chancellor  or  Secretary 


Russia  *. 

Envoy 

Counsellor  or  Secret 

Sardinia : 

Cliargd  d’ Affaires 


4,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,500 


19,500 

8,000 


Saxony.  See  Prussia. 
Sicily.  See  Rome. 


^^“’Envoy 

12,600 

Sweden  and  Norway : 

10,000 

Extraordinary  pay  of  Counsellors  or  Secretaries  of 
Legation,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  a Mission 
when  the  head  of  it  is  absent  from  his  duties  - 

1,000 

3,000 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  outfits,  and  travelling  ex- 
penses  --------- 

258,600= 

Extraordinary  disbursements  (Diplomatic  and  Consular) 

■ 

22,102  11  - 
1,196  11  7 
1,452  19  9 
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— No.  16.  — 

Sir  A.  Maffcnis  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  January  22.) 

My  Lord,  Lisbon,  13  January  1861. 

I HAVE  delayed  replying  to  your  Lordship’s  circular  despatch  of  the  25th  October  last, 
instructing  me  to  report  to  you  any  suggestions  and  information  -which  I may  have  to 
offer  upon  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  ser-vice,  in 
the  hopes  of  being  able  to  forward,  at  the  same  time,  the  information  which  you  require 
in  the  same  despatch,  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic  ser-vice  of  this  counti-y. 

1 'have,  however,  not  as  yet  received  a reply  to  the  note  which  I addressed,  on  the 
3rd  of  November  last,  to  Senlior  d’Avila  on  this  subject,  and  I have  been  informed, 
in  answer  to  a private  inquiry  which  I made  when  I was  likely  to  receive  that  reply, 
that  the  delay  liad  arisen  from  the  illness  of  the  pei-eon  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
charged  with  its  compilation. 

I will  delay  no  longer  in  offering  a few  suggestions  respecting  our  diplomatic 
seiwice. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  existing  regulation  which  di-^-ides 
attaches  into  paid  and  unpaid  classes,  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  after  having 
passed  an  examination  before  the  Comn-iissioners  of  Civil  Service,  every  attache  should 
serve  at  least  tliree  months  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  department  of 
tliat  office  to  which  the  mission  he  is  about  to  join  belongs.  I believe  it  will  be  admitted 
by  every  one  who  lias  thus  served  in  the  Foreign  Office  previously  to  joining  a mission 
abroad,  that  he  acquired  a knowledge  of  forms  and  experience  of  business  which  he  could 
not  have  obtained  until  after  a much  longer  service  abroad. 

If  a second  examination  he  deemed  necessax'y  upon  the  appointment  of  an  unpaid 
attache  to  a paid  attacheship,  I think  a report  on  any  one  of  the  countries  in  which  be 
may  have  resided  would  be  sufficient. 

1 tliinlc  it  would  be  only  a measure  of  justice  to  the  junior  members  of  diplomacy 
that  the  length  of  service  required  to  obtain  a retiring  pension  should  be  calculated 
from  their  first  appointment  as  ]iaid  attache,  and  if  this  important  boon  be  conceded, 
no  difficulty  would  exist  in  conferring  the  rank  and  title  of  second  and  third  secretaries 
on  first  and  second  paid  attaches,  and  such  secretaries  might  then  be  appointed  to  all 
embassies,  and  to  those  first  class  missions  -a-here  there  is  much  business. 

I believe  that  the  system  occasionally  adopted  of  conferring  pecuniary  re-wards  oa. 
attaches  I'or  meritorious  service  might,  with  great  advantage,  and  at  a very  trifling 
additional  expense,  he  more  frequently  adopted.  Ju  the  absence  of  any  other  means  in 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  marking  1-iis  approbation  of 
zealous  and  deserving  attaches,  when  brought  under  his  notice  by  their  chiefs,  such 
rewards  act  as  a great  encouragement,  and  are  prized  far  beyond  any  pecuniary  interest. 

I mention  tbis  point  from  pers<mal  knowledge  of  its  good  effects. 

Nothing  w'ould  tend  more  to  establish  the  diplomatic  ser\-ice  aa  a bond  Jicle  profession, 
and  to  induce  persons  of  education  aud  social  position  to  make  it  their  choice  and  pursuit, 
than  a more  rcgulai"  system  of  promotion,  without  establishing  seniority  as  the  sole  test 
and  gro-imd  of  that  promotion.  I am  aware,  from  a long  e.\perience  of  oiir  diplomatic 
service,  that  it  rarely  happens  that  merit,  wlieu  accompanied  by  licrscverauce,  fails  to 
make  its  way  in  the  long  run ; but  individual  exertions,  1 am  also  aware,  have 
been  -\-ery  frequently  checked  by  long  service  being  disregarded,  aud  by  the  promotion 
of  a junior. 

Tlic  late  regulations  placing  secrctaiics  and  paid  attaches  on  half-pay  in  the  case  of 
absence  from  the  posts  beyond  the  short  annual  leave  of  absence  allowed,  appears 
to  me  to  be  unnecessary,  while  tlie  imposition  of  a pecuniary  fine  is  grating  to  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen. 

No  member  of  a mission  abroad  can  absent  himself  from  his  post  without  having, 
through  his  chief  obtained  previoxisl)'  the  j)evmission  to  do  S(.>,  or  without,  iu  cases 
of  emergency,  his  chief  on  hia  own  responsibility,  whicli  the  latter  would  report  home, 
having  allowed  him  to  do  so. 

From  the  periodical  retunis  from  missions  abroad,  it  is  known  at  the  Foreign  Office 
how  long  any  one  in  the  diplomatic  service  has  been  absent,  and  such  jiersou  could  he 
instnicted  to  return  at  once  to  his  post,  unless  he  assigned  reasons  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  justify  a prolongation  of  his  leave. 

From  my  own  experience  1 will  add,  that  there  exists,  in  general,  a high  feeling 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  a rcatlinoss  on  their  part  to 
do  their  fair  share  of  the  -work,  that  would  make  them  unwilling  to  thro-xv  it  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  comrades. 

The  duties  and  rights  of  the  various  members  of  a mission  abroad  have  been  so  clearly 
laid  ‘down  in  Lord  John  Russell’s  late  circular  despatch  of  the  6th  November  last,  that  no 
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difBculty  ought  to  arise  on  this  score  for  the  future,  and  I consequently  tliink  it  unneces- 
sary to  ofFer'any  suggestions  on  those  points.  _ . j 1 , 

■With  respect  to  the  reports  which  secretaries  are  required  to  make  on  the  countries 
where  they  reside,  I think  they  might  with  advantage  be  diminished  to  one,  or  at  most 
two,  annually.  The  di-awing  up  of  these  reports,  and  the  obtaining  the  statistical  facta  on. 
which  they  rest,  at  present  ^sorb  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  the  secretary.  It  is 
also  questionable,  in  my  opinion,  whether  their  publication  might  not,  with  advantage,  be 
dispensed  with.  Their  object,  I conclude,  is  to  furnish  information  to  the  Government 
rather  than  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  the  secretaries  to  exertion  and 
observation.  If  these  reports  contain  anything  unfavourable  to  the  Government  or 
country  from  whence  they  come,  and  where  the  writer  resides,  their  publication  places 
him  in  an  invidious  and  disagreeable  position,  and  renders  it  much  more  difficult  for  him 
in  future  to  obtain  information.  . ^ , 

The  present  scale  of  diplomatic  salaries  was  established,  1 believe  about  1831,  and  was 
a reduction  on  the  scale  wliich  existed  previously.  It  was,  I conclude,  estimated  some- 
what on  the  tlien  existing  prices.  Since  that  time  everything  constituting  the  expenses 
of  a diplomatic  agent  in  a foreign  capital  have  increased  enormously,  and  I believe  that 
increase  may  genially  be  said  to  be  not  less  than  from  30  to  60  per  cent  'VVouid  it  not 
be  fair  to  the'^diplomatic  service  to  revise  tiieir  salaiies  in  accordance  with  their  increased 
expenses  ? I speak  disinterestedly  on  this  point  for,  from  being  unmarried,  my  official 
salary  is  sufficient  for  my  requirements,  but  I have  heard  very  general  complaints  on 
this  subject. 

I think  that  the  heads  of  missions  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  same  amount  oi  annual 
leave  of  absence  which  is  now  accorded  to  their  subordinates,  without  any  further  reduction 
from  their  salaries  than  what  is  required  to  cover  the  allowance  to  the  acting  charge 
d’affaires.  Indeed,  I believe  that  their  being  placed  on  half-pay  from  the  clay  they  leave 
their  posts  is  grounded  on  on  erroneous  principle. 

I take  for  granted,  the  object  is  not  to  make  a very  trifling  economy  at  their  expense, 
but  that  it  is  argued  when  absent  they  cannot  entertain,  and  thus  the  chief  item  of  their 
expense  ceases ; but  I will  observe  tliat  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,^  to 
discliarge  your  servants  and  materially  to  diminish  many  other  expenses  of  an  establish- 
ment on  leaving  your  post  for  a few  months ; those  charges  then  continue,  and  I affirm 
that  it  is  muchless  the  actual  expense  of  entei-talning  than  the  having  and  keeping  up  an 
establishment  in  which  you  can  entertain,  that  constitutes  the  chief  expense  of  a diplomatic 
agent  abroad. 

I am  acquainted  with  a cose  in  which  this  rule  was  attended  with  the  greatest  personal 
hardship ; in  wliich  the  bead  of  a small  mission,  after  having  resided  at  his  post  seven 
years  consecutively,  was  at  la^t,  on  the  death  of  two  of  his  children,  and  at  the  advice  of 
his  medical  attendant,  obliged  to  return  borne,  and  being  placed  on  half-pay  was  so 
straitened  in  means  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  after  a few  months,  and  to  leave  his 
family  in  England. 

I speak  on  this  point  with  some  experience,  and  from  having  no  family  with  greater 
weight;  and  I can  assure  your  Lordship  that  I have  had  some  difficulty,  which  in  the 
case  of  my  married  colleagues  must  be  still  greater,  when  on  leave  of  absence  for  five  or 
six  months,  in  making  both  ends  meet. 

By  the  existino-  regulation,  a minister  who  is  transferred  from  a second  to  a firat  class 
mission  must  reside  at  this  latter  five  years  to  enable  him  to  retire  on  the  pension  of  a first 
class  minister.  The  many  years  he  may  have  already  served  as  minister  are  entirely 
ignored,  and  I think,  as  a matter  of  justice  to  ministers  thus  circumstanced,  it  would  be 
&r  to  diminish  the  period  to  two  or  three  additional  years’  residence  in  the  higher  post. 
Such  a minister  on  retiring  would  thus  have  resided  at  his  post  as  minister  seven  or 
eight  years ; and,  including  absences,  would  probably  have  been  minister  at  least 
ten  years, 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Arthur  C.  Magenis. 


PRUSSIA. 


— No.  17.  — 

Lord  Bloomfield  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  6 December.) 

My  Lord,  Berlin,  4 December  1860. 

"With  reference  to  your  Lordship’s  circular  despatch  of  the  25lh  October,  I have  the 
honour  to  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a note  which  I have  received  from  Baron  Schleinitz, 
containing  a memoraucluni  on  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  Foreign  Office ; the 
budget  for  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  present  year ; the  budget  for  the  Prussian 
diplomatic  service ; and  that  of  the  consulates-general  and  consulates  as  far  as  they  are 
paid. 
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In  iJxe  information  contained  in  tliese  documents  Avill  be  found  replies  to  most  of  the 
inquiries  contained  in  your  Lordship’s  above-named  despatch. 

Your  Lordship  having  expressed  a desire  to  receive  any  suggestions  I might  have 
to  make  as  to  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  our  own  diplomatic  service,  I 
have  the  agreeable  duty  to  perform  of  speaking  in  praise  of  the  pi’esent  system;  for 
I have  always  found,  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  the  attaches,  the 
utmost  willingness  and  desire  to  assist  me  in  any  way  in  which  I may  have  had  to  request 
their  services. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I venture  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s 
G-overament  whether  some  greater  advantages  than  those  which  at  present  exist  might 
not  be  granted  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  service. 

According  to  the  present  reflations,  no  pension  can  be  granted  to  a member  of  the 
diplomatic  service  unless  he  has  held  the  Queen’s  commission  for  15  years. 

This  regulation  falls  hai-dly  on  the  paid  attaches,  and  I beg  leave  to  submit  whether 
some  arrangement  might  not  be  made  by  which  their  claim  to  a pension  should  date  from 
their  nomination  as  paid  attaches,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  make  them  com- 
missioned officers,  and  call  them  second  and  third  secretaires. 

Some  such  arrangement  could  hot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  them,  and  as  all  cannot  expect 
to  attain  the  highest  grade  in  the  profession,  those  whose  promotion  had  been  slow  would 
still  be  entitled,  after  long  and  meritorious  service,  to  a small  pension  if  they  should  be 
forced,  by  ill-health  or  other  circumstances,  to  retire  from  the  sendee. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Bloomfield. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  17. 


Baron  Schleinitz  to  Lord  Bloomfield. 


Milord,  Berlin,  ce  22  Novembre  1860. 

Je  m’empresse  de  vous  transmetfcre  sous  pli,  conformfiment  au  desir  que  vous  m’avez 
exprime  dans  votre  lettre  du  30  du  mois  pass4  : — 

1.  Tin  m^moire  sur  I’ovganisation  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Eti'ang^res. 

2.  Le  budget  de  ce  ministere  pour  I’annee  courante. 


3.  Le  budget  du  corps  d^lomatique,  et  celui  des  consulats-g^ndraux  et  des  consulats, 
pour  autant  qu’ils  sont  salaries. 

Le  Gouvernement  de  Sa  Majest6  Britannique  trouvera  dans  ces  pieces  les  r^ponses  aux. 
questions  consignees  dans  votre  lettre  predtee. 

Recevez,  &c. 

(signe)  Bckleinitz. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  17. 

Memokandum  respecting  the  Organization  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

I. — Service  Diplomatique. 

Le  reglcment  du  4 Mai  1827,  et  un  ordre  de  cabinet  du  7 Janvier  1842,  renferment 
les  dispositions  suivantes  sur  I’admission  au  service  diplomatique : — 

1.  Tout  jeune  homme  qtii  desire  d’etre  admis  h la  carrid-e  diplomatique  doit  non  seule- 
ment  avait  suivi  pendant  trois  ans  les  cours  d’une  universite  ; il  faut  aussi  qu’il  ait  suivi 
les  deux  premiers  examens  de  la  carri^re  judiciaire  et  administrative,  et  qu’ensuite  il  ait 
travaille  pendant  dix-huit  mois  cons^cutifs  pr^s  d’une  r^gence  provinciale  pour  se  fami- 
liariser  avec  la  pratique  des  affaii'es  du  ressort  de  l’autorit6  administrative.  C’est  alors 
sexilement  que  I’aspirant  peut  etre  admis  h faire  ses  ^preuves  au  Departement  des  Affaires 
Etrangdes. 

2.  Au  chef  du  ministere  seul  appartient  le  choix  des  aspirants.  C’est  done  k lui  qu’ils 
ont  s’adresser  pour  leur  admission,  en  produisant  taut  les  attestations  faisant  foi  qu’ils 
ont  satifait  aux  conditions  pr^litninaires  sus-mentionnees  qu’un  precis  de  leurs  relations 
personnelles  et  de  leur  premiere  education.  Cette  dernidre  piece  doit  8tre  con9ue  en 
Fran^ais. 

3.  En  cas  d’admission  le  candidat  est  attach^  ^ une  des  missions  du  roi  a I’eti’axiger  pomr 
y travailler  gratis  pendant' ^une  annee,  apr^s  quoi  il  est  oblig4  de  ae  rendre  a Benin  pour 
faire  son  examen  mplomatique.  Get  examen  a surtout  pour  but  de  constater  d’une  part 
si  par  sea  services  dans  la  carriere  judiciaire  et  administrative  le  candidat  s’est  fonne  des 
idees  nettes  de  la  inarche  g^nerale  des  affaires,  et  s’il  posafide  le  talent  de  les  mettre  en 
pratique ; de  I'autre,  s’il  est  verse  dans  les  sciences  que  demande  g6n6ralement  la  cai'riere 
diplomatique.  line  connaissance  parfaite  de  la  langue  Fran^aisc  est  de  rigueur, 
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En  consequence,  I’examen  roule 

ia  'I  Sur  I’Kistoire,  nomm6ment  sui*  I’liistoire  politique  mocleme  ; 
ih{  Sur  le  droit  des  gens,  aurtout  sur  celm  des  agente  diplomatiques  ; 

(c)  Sur  le  droit  public,  notamment  aur  celui  de  la  Confederation  Germainqiie,^et 
deiEtats  Europeeis  dii  premier  ordi-e,  ainsi  que  sur  les  relations  avec  le  Samt 

i ’ Sur  ie  droit  civil,  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  Goavemements  6trangeres ; enfin. 

(e ) Sur  le  droit  de  commerce  et  les  relations  cominerciales  de  la  Priisse  avec 
d’autres  Etats. 

3 L’examen  oral,  <iui  se  fait  >ur  (iiielques  UMS  de  ces  matiltes  an  Ungue  Franqaise,  est 
mlcM/t  tVim  examtn  ))ai-  6orit  Pour  cot  offet  on,  tW  an  cauchdat  des  tMmos  ea 
SStae  d’histoirc  uoliique  modcrne,  de  droit  pubhc,  de  droit  des  gens  et  d eoouom.e 
poHtiJL:  Le  premier  de  ces  thi-mes  doit  d to  redigd  on  langue  Fransa.se,  les  tro.s  antres 
en  Allemand. 

6.  Les  tMmes  sont  ohoisis  par  une  commission,  spedalement  dtaUie  pour  I’examen  des 
candidats,  et  soumis  ii  I’approbation  du  chef  du  mimstere. 

7 Des  one  le  candidat  a acliove  sa  tiche  il  presento  son  travail  a la  commission,  en 
aflimant  uar  serment  oil’ll  la  fait  lui-iiidme  et  sans  se  fame  aider  par  personne.  Uiaqne 
SrtrexS  alors  par  celiii  des  mciiibres  de  la  eommnsion  an  ressort  duqnel  la 
matibre  appardent,  et  commimlqub  ensuite  aux  antres  mcmbres. 

R La  censure  du  thime  aebevbe.  la  commission  fixe  le  jour  pour  fex^en  oval,  et  enfait 
avertir  le  candidat  Procbs-yerbnl  eat  dressd  de  la  marohe  et  du  resnltat  de  1 examen,  et 
ague  par  tous  les  iiiembres  de  la  commission. 

9 Ensuite  les  commissaires  oxamlnateura  delivrent  au  candidat  nn  certifleat,  dans 
lequel  ils  donnent  leur  avis  aur  le  pins  on  moins  de  oapacite  dent  il  a fait  preuve  dans  sea 

"Te'ceSSpr&Sl'pKT^^^^^  an  chef  du  mlnistbre,  qui  I’admet  eomme 
Secrdtaire  de  L4<^ation  s’il  a bmn  fait  ses  examens.  Dans  le  cas  contraire  le  candidat  est, 
^ dfalard  impropre  a servir  dans  la  earribre  qu  il  avait 

voulu  embrasser. 

10.  Les  I 

rSdacteiirs  r—^ 

°'’TotX“mtX“'de'’ia  Idgaiion  Bont  subordonnfa  au  chef  de  mission,  et  se  trouveut 
son  coutrole  par  rapport  au  ' ' 

de  w-  f. — ^ — 

ou  charge  d’affaii'cs. 


lorasser. 

es  secretaires  de  legation  sent  destinbs  I rempllr  les  fonotlons  de  seerttaires 
rs  et  d’employes  de  oWoellerie,  leB  dernibres  la  on  li  n y a pas  d employes  atfeotes 

li”^erf)S'd?  la  legation  Bont  subordonnfa  au  obef  de  mission,  et  sc  ti-ouvent 

' L™ffiivice*dMoSiq^  et  le  service  oonsnlalre  sont  entieremont  sdpares,  d I’exeeptlon 
s qLiqles  plSeTS  Ameriqne,  oil  le  eonsul-gbnbral  est  en  memo  temps  mmistre  resident 
^ d’affaii'es. 


II. Organisation  IntCrieure  du  Ministh-e  des  Affaires  Etrangeves. 

Le  MinistSre  des  Affaires  EtrangSres  se  compose  detrols  sections,  savoir; 

1.  Section  pour  les  affaires  politiques  en  general. 

2.  Section  pour  les  affaires  eommerciales. 

3.  Section  pour  les  affaires  de  droit  public  et  de  droit  civil. 

Xa  premi&re  section  coinprend: 

[s']  LSrfSl'SdelaCo£&ltionGermimi^^^  sont  du  domame 

de  la  politique  etocUes  yii  ont  trait  aux  constitutions  des  Etats  Allemands. 

l2  rfSrS  pSs3le?des  employfa  du  minlstere  et  des  agents  diplomatiques. 

{/])  lS  '^rojsftions  pour  un  ordre  Priissien  et  la  demande  d’autonsation 
d’accepter  et  de  porter  un  ordre  ctranger.  . 

{a)  L’entremise  pour  des  eav^ts,  artistes,  et  instituts  soientihques. 

(/t)  Les  affaires  de  cour  et  d’etiquette. 

Cette  section  se  ti'onve  sous  la  direction  spboiale  du  Sons-Secretaire  d’Etat. 

La  sdconde  section  comprend : — 

(a.)  Les  affaires  de  commerce  et  navigation.  _ ^ i.  rlo  fpr 

(S.)  Cellos  relatives  aux  voies  de  commumeation,  tclles  que  ohemms  de  ter, 

ebaussees,  postes,  et  tel4graphes.  . 

(c.)  Les  affaires  concemant  I’industi-ie,  les  patentee,  les  monnaies,  la  quarantame, 
et  tout  ee  qui  se  rapporte  ^ I’^migration  et  ^ la  colonisation. 

id.')  Les  affaires  maritimes.  ,,  , , • 

(c.)  Les  consulats,  y compris  les  affaires  personelies  des  agents  consulaires. 
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La  troisicme  section  eufin : — 

fa.)  Les  affaii-es  de  la  Confederation  Germanique  qui  ne  sont  point  du  domaine  de 
la  politique.  „ . , •,  ^ 

(b.)  Les  affaii-es  en  mati^re  de  regale,  de  foi  et  hommage,  et  de  feoclalite. 

(c.)  Cellos  relatives  aux  princes  mediatises. 

{d. ) Les  affaires  concernant  les  commauderies  et  bailliages. 

(e.)  Les  affaires  de  justice,  de  police,  et  en  matiere  de  passeports. 

(/.)  Les  affaires  militaires. 

(^.)  Les  separations  avec  des  Etats  etrangers  pour  dettes,  fournitures,  prestations* 
(h.)  Les  affaires  relatives  a la  presse. 

Les  intercessions,  insinuations,  et  legalisations. 

(h.)  Les  affaires  privees  et  personalles  des  cliefs  des  missions  etrangercs  a Berlin  et 
de  leur  suite,  ii  Texception  de  ceUes  qui  se  rnpportent  ala  franchise  en  douane. 

(f.)  Les  affaires  relatives  au  budget  et  ^ la  comptabilit^. 


Dans  chacune  de  cos  sections  sont  occuws  trois  conseillers  rapporteurs  (dont  Tun  remplit 
•en  mSrae  temps  les  fonctions  de  directeur)  et  plusieurs  secretaires  vedacteurs. 

Le  sous-secr6taire  remplace  le  rabistre  en  cas  d’absence  ou  d’empScbement  non  seule- 
meut  vis-a-vis  du  coi-ps  diplomatique,  mbs  anssi  daus  les  correspondances  du  minist^re 
avec  les  autovites  btcrieures.  II  prend  connaissanco  avaut  leur  distribution  de  toutes  les 
depScbes  et  lettres  qui  parviennent  au  mmistcre,  et  paraphe  les  minutes  avant  qu’ellea 
soient  mises  au  net.  . ^ i-i  • 3 

II  existe  aupr^s  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  une  caisse,  nommee  Laisse^  de 
Legation,  d’oil  les  emyloy^s  du  ministb-e,  ainsi  quo  les  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires 
a i’etranger,  tirent  leuvs  appointements,  ceux-ci  en  partie  I’interm^diaire  d’un  banqui^. 

II  y a deux  chancelleries  dont  Tunc  pour  les  depechea  politiques,  les  cbiffr4s  et  decbffrea, 
et  I’auti'e  pour  les  expeditions  et  de  la  seconde  et  de  la  ti'oisieme  section. 


Appendix,  Xo. 


III. — Appointements  des  Employes  du  Ministere. 

Ces  appointements  rfesultent  du  budget  ci-joint  sub  litti  A,  tel  qu’il  a et4  pr^sente  aux 
chambres  pour  I’anuee  couraute. 

IV. Appointements  et  autres  Emoluments  des  Memhres  du  Corps  Diplomatigue  et  des  Agents 

Consulaires  et  Salaries. 

Ces  appomtements,  &c.,  sont  consignes  dans  leus  deux  budgets  pour  I’aunee  couraute  ci- 
annexes  sub  litt.  B et  C.  Us  se  composent — 

(a.)  Du  traitement  proprcmcut  dit. 

(6.)  Des  frais  do  representation  et  d’un  sureroit  d’appointements  purement  local. 

Le  traitement  proprement  dit,  est — 

(a.)  De  6,000  ecus  par  an  pour  tous  les  envoyes,  sans  4gard  au  pays  oil  ils  exercent 
leurs  fonctions.  , . , , , , ^ . 

(J.)  De  3,000  ecus  pour  les  mimstres  rfesidents  et  les  charges  d affaires  en  perma- 
nence, comme  aussi  assez  gen6ralenient  pour  les  consuls-gea6raux.  ^ 

(c.)  De  1,200  ecus  pour  les  secretaires  de  legations  h Londres,  Pans,  et  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  et  Vienne ; et 

(d.)  De  800  ecus  pour  les  secretaires  de  legations  pr^s  de  toutes  les  autres  cours. 

■ Les  simples  attaches  ne  touchent  aucuns  appointements,  et  les  consuls  salaries  jouissent 
presque  tous  d’un  traitement  fixe  de  1,500  ecus. 

Si  dans  le  budget  ci-joint  sub  B,  les  mimstres  du  roi  h.  Darmstadt,  Hambour^,  et 
Weimar,  figurent  seulement  avec  un  traitement  fixe  de  3,000  ecus,  o’est  que  les  deux 
premiers  postes  out  ete  occiip^s  jusqu’ici  et  le  troisi&ne  anciennement  par  des  mimstres 
residents.  , , , , r\  • t ^ 

L’avant  dernicre  colonne  tant  du  susdit  budget  que  du  budget  sub  litt.  C,  mdique  ie 
montant  des  frais  de  representation,  respectivement  du  sureroit  de  traitement  dont 
jouissent  les  agents  diplomatiqnes  et  consulaires  bdipendamment  de  leurs  appointements 

Les  chefs  de  missions  sont  autorises  a porter  en  compte  au  .Ministere  des  Affabes 
Etrangkes  toutes  les  depenses  extraoi-dinaires  qu’ils  font  pour  le  service  du  roi,  telles 
•que  frais  d’estafette  et  de  tel4gi-aphe,  port  de  letti-es,  les  depenses  pour  les  hvres,  brochures 
et  journaux  qu’ils  sont  charges  de  faire  parvenir  au  Gouvemement,  les  abonnements 
a des  feuilles  periodiques,  plumes,  cncre  et  papier,  ustensiles  de  bureau,  &c.  Ils  peuvent 
liquider  aussi  les  frais  de  deuil  en  cas  de  deccs  du  souverain  pres  duquel  ils  sont 

Les  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  tout  comme  lee  employes  du  mmistSre  touchent 
leurs  appointements,  y compris  les  frais  de  representation,  &c.,  pramtmerando  et  par 
trimestre  t\  la  caisse  de  legation,  les  dits  agents  en  partie  par  I’intenncdiaire  d’un  banquier, 
comme  il  a dit  plus  haut  Les  frais  resultant  de  ce  dernier  mode  de  paiement  est  a 
leur  clmrgc.  . . . . 

Lorsque  les  envoy 63  du  roi  sont  charges  d’une  mission  extraordinaire  ou  qnils  sont 
appeles  & suiyre  dans  une  autre  residence  la  cour  oil  ils  sont  accredit^s,  ils  out  droit, 

0.^7.  3 F 3 independamment 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  indepeiidammcut  dc  leurs  appointements,  a ime  retribution,  dont  cependant  le  i«a.TiiYmr>i 
•—  ne  doit  pas  depasser  dis  ecus  par  jour.  Les  mioistres  residents,  charges  d’affaires  eu  per- 

manence, et  conauls-generaux  touchent  en  pareils  cas  cinq  ecus  de  retribution  par  jour,  et 
les  secretaires  de  legation,  consuls,  et  vice-consuls,  ti'ois  ecus  au  plus. 

Les  frais  du  premier  etablissement  sont  fixes : — 

(a.)  A 3,000  ecus  pour  les  ministres  du  Roi  k Londi'es,  Paris,  St.  Petersbourg, 
Vienne,  et  prSs  de  la  Diete  Germanique. 

(b.)  A 2,000  ecus  pour  ceus  pres  des  aiitres  cours. 

(c.)  A 1,500  ecus  pour  les  ministres  residents. 

(rf.)  A 1,000  ecus  pour  les  residents,  charges  d’affaires  en  permanence,  et  consuls- 
generaux ; et, 

(e.)  A 800  6cus  pour  les  consuls  salaries. 

Ces  sommes  sont  pa7^es  aussi  lorsqu’un  des  dits  agents  passe  d’une  poste  h I’autre.  Les 
secr6taires  de  legation,  n’out  point  de  droit  ^ une  pareille  indemnity. 

Indepcndamment  des  susdits  frais  de  representation,  les  chefs  de  mission,  si  le  service 
du  Roi  les  appelle  a voyager,  sont  autorisea  I porter  en  compte : — 

(a.)  Dix  gros  par  mille  sur  les  chemins  de  fer  et  sur  les  paquebots  k vapeur,  et  cinq 
gros  pour  un  domestique ; 

(h.)  Un  6cxl  et  demi  pai’  mille  s’ils  voyagent  en  poste  dans  un  pays  de  TAUemagae^ 
et  deux  6cus  et  demi  hors  de  rAUeroagne. 

Les  autres  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  ne  peuvent  liquider  pour  leurs  voyages- 
en  poste  que  respectlvement  1 6cu  et  l|  6cna. 

Tout  chief  de  mission  est  tenu  de  pouxvoir  pour  son  compte  un  logement  et  a i’entretien 
du  seerdtaire  de  legation.  S’il  ne  lui  oonvient  pas  de  odder  I ce  dernier  un  appartemeut 
dans  sa  demeure  et  de  I’admettre  sa  table,  il  est  obligd  de  s’arranger  aveo  lui  pour  une 
somme  qui  lui  pennette  de  se  loger  et  de  se  nourrir  iui-m^me. 

Lorsqu’un  chef  de  mission  se  trouve  en  congd,  il  a en  outre  I’obligation  d’allouer  au 
secretaire  de  Idgation  une  rdtribution  pour  tout  le  temps  de  son  absence. 

Cette  rdtribution  est  fixee  : — 

(a.)  Pour  les  ministres  du  Roi  ^ Londves,  k Paris,  St.  Petersbourg,  Vienne,  et 
Constantinople : — A 350  dcus  par  mois  si  le  seerdtaire  de  Idgation  paye  son  losement  > 
et  k 280  dcus  par  mois  s’il  est  logd  par  le  ministre. 

(5.)  Pour  touB  les  autres  ministres  k 100  ecus  par  mois. 

A rexception des  consuls  Prussiens  quifigurent  sur  le  budget  ci-joint  sub  Utt.  C,  tous  les 
autres  remplissent  leur  charge  k titre  honoraire. 

En  recompense  de  leurs  serrices  ils  sont  asslgnda  sur  les  droits  consulaires  que  leur 
adjugent  I’article  12  du  rdglement  du  18  Septembre  1796,  et  le  tarif  du  10  Mai  1832. 
Le  Gouvernement  les  rembourse  aussi  de  leurs  ddpenses  en  port  de  lettres  et  en  secoura 
k des  sujets  Prussiens,  iudigents,  comme  de  toute  autre  avance  qu’ils  font  argent,  comptaut 
dans  I’exercice  de  leurs  fonctions  consulaires. 


V. — Congh. 

Les  envoyds,  ministres  residents,  chargds  d’affairs  en  permanence,  consuls-gendraux, 
et  consuls  salarids,  ne  peuvent  s’absenterde  leur  poste  qu’aprds  en  avoir  demande  et  obtenu 
la  permission.  Ils  ont  ^ s’adresaer  pour  cet  effet  au  chef  du  minist^re,  qui  pour  leur' 
faire  obtenir  un  congd,  en  rdfdre  au  Roi,  ou  accorde  lui-mdme  si  e’est  un  consul  qui  le,- 
sollicite. 

Lorsqiie  le  conge  demande  par  un  chef  de  mission  ne  ddpasse  par  six  semaines,  auoune- 
retenue  ne  lui  est  faite  sur  ses  appointements  et  frais  de  reprdsentation.  Au  dela  de  ce 
terme  un  tiers  de  son  traitement  fixe  et  deux-tiers  de  ses  frais  de  representation  lui  sont 
retenues. 

Des  retenues  sont  faites  aussi  aux  autres  agents,  diplomatiques  et  consulmres  qui 
s’absenteut  de  leur  poste  pour  plus  de  six  semaines.  En  ce  qui  ooncerne  les  seerdtairea 
de  Idgation,  ceux  prds  des  grandes  cours  ne  touchent  en  pareils  cas  que  800  au  lieu  de- 
1,200  ecus,  et  ceux  prds  des  auti-es  cours  que  600  au  lieu  de  800  dcus  de  traitement 
fixe. 

Au  reste  le  chef  de  mission  est  tenu  d’accorder  pendant  toute  la  durde  de  son  absence- 
au  seerdtaire  de  legation,  qui  le  remplace  par  intdrim,  I’indemnite  ddsigade  ci-dessus 
sub  IV. 


VI. — Pension  de  retraite  et  traitement  de  disponihilite. 

La  pension  de  retraite  tant  des  agents  diplomatiques  que  des  conauls-generaux  et 
consuls  se  regie  sur  leur  traitement  fixe,  et  leurs  annees  de  service. 

Quiconque  a quinze  anndes  de  service  rdvolues  a droit,  jusqu’4  vingt  anndes  rdvolues, 
^^une  pension  de  deux-huitidmes  do  ses  appointements  fixes.  Depuis  la  ving-tidme  annee 
revolue  la  pension  monte  d’un  seizidme  de  cinq  en  cinq  ans,  jusqu’S  la  cinquantidme 
annde. 

Quant 
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Quant  aux  secretaires  de  legation,  il  leur  est  alloue  cormnun^ment  s’ils  ont  bien  servi; — 
(a.)  Jusqu’a  douze  ann^es  de  service  revolues  la  moitie  de  leur  traitment  fixe ; 

(&.)  Depuis  la  douzieme  jusqu'a  la  vingti^me  annee  rdvoliie;  a ceux  qui  jouissent 
d’un  traitement  de  1,200  ecus,  deux-tiers  de  ce  trsutement;  dtous  les  autres  ti'ois- 
quarts  de  leur  traitement,  et  s’ils  ont  servi  plus  de  vingt  ans  respectivement  1,000 
et  800  6cus. 

Le  ti-aitement  de  disponibilite  est  assez  gfin^ralement  !a  moitid  des  appointements  fixes. 

Le  droit  des  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  a une  pension  de  retraite  leur  impose 
aussi  I’obligation  de  contribuer,  comme  tout  autre  employd  Pmssien,  au  fonds  general  des 
pensions.  Les  retenues  qui  leur  sont  faites  dan  ce  but  par  trimestre  sont  les  suivantes  : — 

1.  Les  employds  qui  ont  plus  de  400  jusqu’i  1,000  dcus,  inclusive,  d’appointeineuts  fixes, 
payent  1 1 pour  cent,  par  an. 

2.  Ceux  dont  les  appointements  excedent  la  soinme  de  1,000  ecus  payent,  inddpendam- 
ment  des  1 ^ pour  cent  prdcitds — 

(a.)  Pour  le  premier  milHer,  1 J pour  cent. 

(b.)  Pour  toute  somme  qui  tombe  dans  le  second  millier,  2 pour  cent. 

^c.)  Dans  le  troisidme  et  quatridme  millier,  3 pour  cent. 

{d.)  Dans  le  cinquidme  et  sixieme  millier,  4 pour  cent. 

Lors  du  deeds  d’un  ministre  du  Roi  d.  I’dtranger,  le  Gouvernement  a coutume,  si  le  ddfunt 
laisse  tine  veuve  ou  des  enfants,  d’accoi-der,  independamment  du  traitement  fixe  pour  le 
mois  dans  lequel  le  mort  a eu  lieu,  celui  pour  les  trois  mois  suivants. 

Le  rang  enti'e  les  employes  Prussiens  est  rdgle  par  une  Ordounauce  du  7 Fdvrier  1817 ; 
mais  il  n’y  est  point  question  des  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  comme  tels,  eu  sorte 
qu’on  ne  peut  les  classer  avee  les  autres  employes  qu’autant  qu’ils  sont  titres. 


Enclosrure  3,  in  No.  17. 


(A.) — Budget  for  the  Prussian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  for  the  Year  1860. 


Appomtements 

Frais  de 
Representation 
et  SorerbSt 
d’Appointement 
Local. 

Total. 

Fk«6. 

1.  Lechefduministdre  (avecunedemeuregratuite 

Ecus. 

Ecus. 

Ecus. 

a I’hdtel  du  minisiere)  .... 

10,000 

0,000 

16,000 

2.  Le  80us-secretatre  d’Etat  .... 

4,600 

. 

4,600 

3.  Huit  conseillcrs  rapporteurs  avec  2,800  d 2,000 

d'appointements  - - - - • 

- 

- 

19,800 

4.  Douze  secretaires  redacteurs  avec  1,500  ii  600  ^ 

6cus  d’appointements  - - - ; 

- 

- 

14,400 

6.  Bureau  du  Ministre : 

Trois  employes  avec  2,000,  1,200  et  600  ■ 

4cus  d’appointements  ...  - 

- 

- 

3,800 

6.  Bureau  des  Chiffres : 

Le  direcieur  - 

Six  chifireurs  avec  1,300  d 600  ecus  d’ap- 

1,500 

1 . . 

7,000 

pointemeutfi  ------ 

Deux  telegraphistes  avec  600  et  600  4eus  - 

6,600 

i 

1,100 

■7.  Archives  et  Journal : 

Le  prepos6  - - - - - - | 

Le  teneur  du  iournal  - - * • | 

1,600 

1,300 

1 . . 

6,000 

Trois  gardiens  des  registres  avec  1,000 
1.  500  dcus  d’appointements  - 

2,200 

J 

8.  Caisse  de  Legation : 
Le  coropiabie  - 

1,800 

1-  - - 

2,800 

Un  secretaire  ------ 

J 

9.  Chancellerie : 

Le  directeur  ------ 

Neuf  secretaires  avec  900  a 500  ecus  d’ap- 

1,200 

|.  . . 

7,600 

pointements  ------ 

6,300 

J 

10.  Onze  gar5ons  de  bureau,  deux  portiers,  et 

trois  valets  de  maison,  avec  450  a 250  ecus  - 

- 

* 

6,300 

11.  Salaire  pour  des  personnes  extraordinairement 

occupies  - 

* 

3,600 

Totai.  - - - 

00,700 

•0.47.  3 r 4 
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Enclosure  4,  in  No.  17. 

^3^^) Budget  for  the  Pi-ussia7i  Diplomati(iue  Corps  for  the  Year  1860. 


BESIDE  NCE. 


Athenss 
Berne  - 
Brnxelles 

Cavisrnhe 


Casseiravecles  deux  Lippe 
et  Wflitleok). 

Constantinople 


Copenhague  - 
Dai'mstadt  (aree  Nassau) 


iDresde  (avec  les  Duches 
de  Saxe,  Anhalt,  Tlevisg, 
et  Sch^varzbourg). 

Florence  (avec  Modbne  et 
Parme). 


Ministre 

Secretaire  Interprets 


Ministre 

Copiste 


Ministre 

Secretaire  de  legation  - 


Ministre 

Copiste 


Ministre 

Copiste 


Ministre 

Secretaire  de  legation  • 
Cbancelier  - 
Vice-cbancelier  - 
Premier  drogman 
Second  drograan 
Pr6dicateur 
Copiste 


Ministre  - 
Secretaire  de  legation  - 


Ministre 

Copiste 


Ministre  - 
Secretaire  de  legation  - 


Ministre  resident  (poste  actnellement 
vacant)  - - - - - - 


12  La  Haye 


Hambourg  (aveo  Liibeek, 
Breme,  et  les  deux 
Meckleinbourg). 

Hanovre  (avec  Oldenburg 
et  Brunswick). 


Ministre  - - * * 

ConselDer  de  legation  (en  mSme  temps 
resident  pi’es  de  la  Vilie  Libre) 
Secretaire  ue  legation  - - - - 

Premier  copiste  - - - * - 

Second  ditto  - 

Troisbme  ditto  - - - - - 


Ministre  - - 

Secretaire  de  legation  - 


M instre 
Copiste 


Minisli'C  - . . 

Secretaire  de  legation  - 

Ministre  - 

Copiste 

Predicatcor 


pointemeots 
Fixes.  ^ 

Frais  de 
Reprcsectadoa 
et 

Surcroit 

I’Appointements 

Ecus. 

Ecus. 

6,000 

1,000 

800 

- 

6,000 

4,000 

700 

800 

6,000 

7,000 

800 

700 

600 

400 

6,000 

2,000 

600 

200 

6,000 

2,000 

600 

200 

6,000 

18,250 

800 

700 

800 

1,100 

600 

600 

800 

2,200 

800 

1,000 

2,100 

- 

600 

400 

6,000 

4,000 

800 

- 

3,000 

1,000 

600 

200 

6,000 

3,000 

800 

8,000 

2,000 

6,000 

15,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,200 

800 

800 

700 

800 

300 

600 

100 

6,000 

8,000 

800 

700 

3,000 

3,000- 

800 

200 

6,000 

4,000 

800 

200 

6,000 

4,000 

600 

200 

■ 

• 300 

Ecus. 

7,800 


8,800 


4,800 


6,000 


11,100' 
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No. 

RfiSIDENCE. 

CHARGE. 

AppoinCements 

Pises. 

Frais  de 
Reprcseotatioa 
et 

Snreroit 

d'AppointeoieDts 

Total. 

Ecus. 

Ecus. 

Ecus. 

16 

Londres  - 

Minislre 

6,000 

27,000 

Secretaire  do  letjation  - - - - 

1,200 

1,800 

Directeur  de  chancellerie  - - - 

SCO 

1,200 

Co|)iste  ------ 

800 

750 

Predicateur  ----- 

B60 

350 

1 

Grarcon  de  bureau  - 

500 

- • 

i 

17 

Madrid  - 

Ministre  ------ 

6,000 

9,000 

} 

Secrt-taire  de  legation  - - - - 

soo 

700 

V 17,500 

Copiste  ------ 

600 

400 

I 

18 

Mexico  - 

Ministre  resident  - . . - 

3,000 

8,400 

Copiste  ------ 

600 

900 

19 

Mtinich  - - . - 

Ministre  ------ 

6,000 

4,000 

Secretaire  de  legation  - 

800 

- 

20 

Naples  - 

Ministre  ------ 

6,000 

6,025 

1 

Secretaire  de  legation  - - - - 

800 

200 

'•  14,025 

Predicaleur  ----- 

1,000 

- 

j 

21 

Paris  - - - 

Ministi'e  (avee  unc  demeure  gratuite)  - 

6,000 

19,000 

1 

Secretaire  de  legation  - - - - 

1,200 

1,700 

30,600 

Directeur  de  chancellerie  - - ' - 

800 

Copiste  ------ 

800 

400 

J 

22 

St.  Petersboiu'g 

Ministre  ------ 

6,000 

27,000 

"I 

Premier  secretaire  de  legation 

1,200 

1,800 

Second  ditto  ----- 

1,200 

800 

, 

Directeur  de  la  chancellerie  - - - 

800 

700 

Secretaire  interprCte ' - - - - 

I 800 

700 

Avocat  consultant  de  la  legation  - 

1 1,000  I 

■ 

J 

23 

Rio  Janeiro  - - - 

Ministre  resident  - - - . 

3,000 

5,400 

Copists  ------ 

600 

000 

J 

24 

Rome  - ...  - 

Ministre  (avee  une  demeure  gratuite)  - 

6,000 

4,000 

Secretaire  de  legation  - 

800 

400 

Predicateur  ----- 

1,600 

- 

^ 13,050 

Organiste  ------ 

250 

- 

Marguiller  ------ 

100 

. 

' 

25 

Stockholm 

Ministre  ------ 

6,000 

6,000 

Secreiaire  de  legation  - - - - 

800 

200 

I 

26 

Stuttgardt  ... 

Ministre  - - - 

6,000 

2,000 

Seci-etaire  de  legation  - - - - 

800 

- - - 

Turin  - - - - 

Ministre  - 

0,000 

5,600 

1 

Secretaire  de  legation  - - - - 

800 

200 

)■  12,970 

Predicateur  ----- 

- 

370 

I 

28 

Ministre  ------ 

6,000 

18,000 

] 

Secretaire  de  legation  - - - - 

1,200 

800 

Directeur  de  la  chancellerie 

800 

800 

Copiste  ----- 

800 

500 

J 

Ministre  ------ 

6,000 

12,000 

V 

Secretaire  de  legation  - - - - 

300 

1,200 

22,000 

Copiste  ------ 

COO 

1,400 

J 

30 

Weimar  - - - 

Ministre  ------ 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

Total  ■ 

• - - Ecus 

407,795 

SG 
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Enclosure  5,  in  No.  17. 


Budget  for  the  Prussian  Consulates  General  and  Consulates  for  the  Year  1860. 


Frak  de 

Appointements 

KepresentatioQ 

Ho. 

residence. 

CH  ARG  E. 

Fises. 

et 

Surcroit 

Total. 

I'Appointements. 

Ecus. 

Ecus. 

Ecus. 

1 

Alezandrie,  - - - 

Consul  General  en  Egypte  - 

3,000 

2,00(1 

Personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 

' 

6,560 

1 ’ 

2 

Amerique  Centrale 

Consul  Gendral  - 

. - 

3,000 

. 5,400 

1 9,900 

Secretaire  ----- 

■ 

Barcelone  - - - 

Consul  General  - - - - 

. 

3,000 

3,000 

1 7,500 

Chancelier  ----- 

4 

Consul  - 

1,500 

2,600 

1 5,800 

Personnel  et  frais  de  btireau 

* 

. 

& 

Beyrout  - 

Consul  - 

- 

1,200 

1,800 

Personnel  - 

- 

J ’ 

6 

Bukarest  - . - 

Consul  General  - - - - 

. 

3,000 

3,000 

!>  10,700 

Chancelier  ----- 

- 

600 

Autre  personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 

- 

3,200 

■ 

j 

7 

chm  . . - . 

Consul  General  - 

- 

3,000 

5,400 

Secretaire  ----- 

- 

/ ’ 

e 

Copenhague  - - - 

Consul  General  - 

- 

2,000  1 

‘ 1,600 

3,500 

9 

Galatz  - 

Agent  Consulaire  - - - 

- ! 

800 

1,200 

1 3,650 

Personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 

- 

10 

Hambourg  - - - 

Consul  General  (indeninitfe  pour 

frais 

1,500 

de  bureau)  - - - - 

- 

- 

11 

Jassy  - 

Consul  ----- 

. 

1,500 

2,600 

> 8,160 

Chancelier  ----- 

- 

600 

Autre  personnel  et  frais  de  bureau 

- 

2,650 

. 

12 

Jerusalem  - 

Consul  (avec  une  demeure  gratuite) 

. 

1,600 

• 1,500 

Drogman  ----- 

- 

■ 

/ ’ 

13 

Londres  - - - 

Consul  G4neral  - - - - 

- 

1,800 

„ - 

1,800 

14 

New  York  - 

Consul  General  (indemnite  pour 

fi'ais 

1,500 

de  bureau)  - 

' 

■ 

- 

16 

Perse  - 

Consul  General  - - - - 

3,000 

9,000 

j 14,900 

Personnel  • - - - » 

- 

2,900 

. 

16 

Plata  (Etats  de  la) 

Consul  G4n4ral  - - - - 

. 

3,000 

5,400 

1 9,400 

Secr4taire  - - - - - 

- 

- 

17 

Smyrue  - 

Consul  General  - 

_ 

1,600 

1,100 

1 4,000  . 

Personnel  - - 

. 

1,100 

- 

Loyer  pour  la  chancellerie  - 

- 

300 

. 

J 

18 

Trebisonde 

• Consul  - 

1,500  . 

1,600 

1 3,700 

Personnel  - - - - - 

600 

■ 

19 

Varsovie  - 

Consul  General  - 

8,000 

3,000 

1 

Directeur  de  la  chancellerie 

. 

800 

800 

[ 8,810 

Copiste  - 

600 

160 

Autre  personnel  - - - 

• 

. 

Totai 

. - . Ecus 

122,170 
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— No.  18.  — 

Mv.  Lowther  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  17th  December.) 


Appendix,  Xo. 


My  Lord,  Berlin,  7 December  1860. 

Lokd  Bloomfield  in  his  despatch  of  the  4th  instant,  forwarding  an  account  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Pnissian  diplomatic  body,  made  a suggestion  relative  to  increasing 
the  number  of  paid  attaches  in  our  own  service.  I trust  1 may  be  allowed  to  bring  to 
your  Lordship’s  consideration  certain  suggestions  of  changes  which  I consider  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  diplomatic  profession  as  regards  the  position  of  the  attaches. 

C)n  reference  to  the  Foreign  Office  List,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  now  164  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  body:  of  that  number  there  are  13  Ministers  who  have  never  been 
unpaid  attaches,  11  of  that  13  were  never  paid  attaches,  and  7 of  tliat  13  were  not  made 
secretaries.  He  who  serves  as  Ambassador  for  three  yeaa’s,  or  as  Minister  for  five  years, 
is  entitled  to  a considerable  pension ; but  a man  may  serve  from  nine  to  14  years  (as  will 
be  seen  by  the  Foreign  Office  List)  without  any  remuneration,  and  must  serve  15 
years  after  he  has  held  the  Queen’s  Commission  before  he  can  claim  any  pension  what- 
ever. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I would  ask,  what  can  be  the  prospects  of  the  last  named 
unpaid  attach^  now  on  the  list  ? 

As  a proof  of  what  I consider  the  injustice  of  the  present  arrangement,  I wiU  take  a 
c^e  from  the  “ Foreign  Office  List  ” of  a man  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  a good  career. 
He  was  made  attache  in  1826,  paid  attach^  in  1834,  secretary  of  legation  in  1844,  and 
envoy  in  1852,  and  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  ill-health,  or  any  other  cause,  in 
1858,  he  would  have  had  no  claim  to  a pension,  though  he  had  spent  32  years  of  his  life  in 
the  profession. 

Such  being  the  case,  I am,  tlierefore,  of  Lord  Bloomfield’s  opinion  that  it  woidd  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  if  some  of  the  years  in  which  they  serve 
as  paid  attach6  were  allowed  to  count  in  favour  of  a pension. 

At  the  great  foreign  missions  abroad  there  is  one  counsellor  and  two  or  more  secre- 
taries of  legation : in  following  the  same  system  in  our  own  service  it  would  put  the 
members  of  our  own  service  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreigners,  and  it  would  be  a 
means  of  enabling  attaches  to  work  towards  their  pension.  "While  an  attache  is  unpaid 
he  may  be  supposed  to  be  learning  his  profession,  but  when  he  is  paid  he  works  for  his 
country. 

The  number  of  the  diplomatic  body  should  be  limited,  and  after  five  years’  service 
attaches  should  be  paid,  if  only  100/.  a year.  A reference  to  the  Foreign  Office  List  will 
show  an  attache  may  remain  from  nine  to  14  years  before  he  is  paid  at  all,  and  I think 
there  might  be  an  understanding  that  an  attache  would  remain,  unless  something  very 
extraordinary  should  take  place,  generally  two  years  at  the  same  post,  and  not  more  than 
three.  It  would  give  him  time  to  learn  the  language,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  institutions  of  the  country  he  was  in,  and  would  also  give  him  a feeling  of 
security  as  to  his  plans ; at  present  the  prevalent  feeling  is  one  of  the  greatest  uncertainty 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  time  of  residence  at  any  post 

"When  unpaid  attaches  are  moved  before  the  two  years  above  suggested  have  elapsed, 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  against  their  wishes,  and  at  a great  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  themselves,  they  should  be  allowed  to  charge  to  the  Government  the  expense  of  their 
journey  to  their  new  post  In  support  of  this  I would  state  that  during  my  short  resi- 
dence at  St.  Petersburgh,  one  attachfi  came  from  Constantinople  to  St.  Petersburgh,  one 
went  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  "Washington,  and  another  returned  agaiu  to  England,  on  his 
road  to  China,  after  a stay  of  two  months  at  St.  Petersburgh,  journeys  which  must  have 
been  of  considerable  expense.  I am  a great  advocate  for  changing  occasionally,  provided 
it  is  not  too  often,  the  subordinate  members  of  tbe  profession,  as  1 consider  it  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  to  the  service.  It  enlarges  their  ideas,  m^es  them  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  people  and  subjects,  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  observing  tbe  different 
countries  to  which  they  may  he  sent. 

I consider  the  examination  of  attaches,  and  the  reports  now  required  from  the  aecre- 
tai’ies  of  legation,  as  beneficial  to  them  j for  it  induces  both  to  examine  into  many  things 
which  might  otherwise  escape  their  observation. 

With  regard  to  leave  of  absence,  a considerable  power  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  of  the  legation,  and  the  members  of  the  legation  should  be  allowed  to  make 
their  own  arrangements  in  this  matter,  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  tbe  head  of 
tbe  legation.  All  other  restrictions  about  when  the  leave  should  he  taken,  and  the  de- 
ductions of  a certain  amount  of  the  salary,  I consider  impracticable  and  ungracious  to  the 
corps. 

"with  regard  to  the  fusion  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  I am  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  results  would  be  unsatisfaotorj^.  The 
services  ai’e  quite  separate  and  distinct  j but  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  service  if  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the  attaches  at  the  legations  abroad  could  change 
places  occasionally  with  the  clerks  at  the  Foreign  Office ; the  services  ai-e  similar,  and  it 
would  give  those  who  live  abroad  an  opportuui^  of  visiting  England  for  a longer  period 
than  (the  now  limited)  two  months,  and  of  remiuning  more  Engli^  in  their  sentiments,  for 
those  who  live  continually  in  a foreign  atmosphere  cannot  but  contract  foreign  ideas  as 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  ’well  as  habits;  for  this  reason  facilities  should  be  given  them  for  visiting  their  own  country, 
^ L instead  of  difficulties  made. 

I have  to  apologise  for  making  these  suggestions,  but  I believe  in  making  tliem  I have 
pointed  out  some  facts  which  might  have  escaped  notice,  and  that  I have  expressed  the 
feelings  of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  W.  Loiother. 


RUSSIA. 


— No.  19.  — 

Sir  J.  Crampton  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  18  February.) 

My  Lord,  St.  Petersburgh,  1 February  1861. 

I HAVE  to  apologize  for  not  having  made  an  earlier  reply  to  tlie  questions  put  to  me  by 
your  Lordship’s  circular  despatch  of  the  25th  October  last,  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Russia;  but  I was  unable  to  obtain  information  upon  this  subject  sufficiently 
full  and  detailed  to  be  of  use  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  without  making  inquiries  in 
different  quarters,  and  consulting  laws  and  regulations  which  affect  this  branch  of  the 
service  in  common  with  the  general  constitution  of  the  civil  service  of  the  empire,  inti-  ' 
mately  connected  as  tliia  is  with  the  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of  official  hierai'chy 
(“  tdun  ”)  which  exists  in  this  country. 

In  reply  to  tiie  first  query  of  your  Lordship’s  despatch,  viz.,  “ What  are  the  conditions 
upon  wmch  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service?”  it  may  he  stated  that  the 
conditions  are — 

1.  That  the  candidate  should  belong  to  one  of  the  classes  eligible  for  such  service  (these 
are  hereinafter  enumerated). 

2.  That  no  person  can  he  appointed  under  the  age  of  16,  the  actual  service  of  such 
persons  being,  however,  reckoned  from  the  age  of  18. 

3.  That  the  candidate  sliall  pass  one  year  at  least  at  the  Foreign  Department  before  being 
sent  abroad. 

4.  That  he  shall  pass  an  examination,  the  conditions  of  which  are  hereinafter  stated. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  classes  from  which  persons  ai-e  eligible  to  civil,  including 
diplomatic,  appointments.  Difference  of  religious  faith  (except  the  Jewish)  and  of  race,  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  is  no  bar  to  such  admission: — 

1.  Nobles  by  descent,  or  sons  of  nobles,  in  personal  right. 

2.  Sons  of  military  (which  includes  naval)  officers,  and  generally  of  officials  who  have 
acquired  in  the  ser\dce  of  the  country  the  right  of  personal  honorary  citizenship,  according 
to  the  several  degrees,  excepting  those  bora  while  their  fathers  were  still  in  the  ranks. 

3.  Sons  of  officials,  not  noble,  employed  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

4.  vSons  of  priests  and  deacons  of  the  Russo-Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  excepting 
those  bom  before  their  fathers  were  ordained ; also  the  sons  of  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches. 

5.  Sons  of  councillors  of  commerce  and  of  merchants  of  tiie  first  guild. 

6.  Sous  of  certain  court  functionaries  who  have  not  been  i-aised  to  any  civil  rank ; also 
young  choristers  discharged  from  the  court  choir  after  loss  of  voice. 

7.  Sons  of  chancery  attendants  (messengers,  &c.),  and  of  men  of  science  or  art. 

8.  Sons  of  certain  families  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia  (with  the  view,  probably,  of 
promoting  education  in  tliat  part  of  tiie  empire). 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  classes  excluded  by  law  from  tiie  Civil  Service : — 

1.  Aliens. 

2.  Merchants  and  tlieh  sons  (excepting  those  of  the  first  guild),  though  they  may  have 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  hereditary  honoraiy  citizens. 

3.  Personal  honoraiy  citizens  and  their  sons. 

4.  Honorary  citizens  of  the  Western  Provinces  of  Russia. 

5.  Persons  discharged  from  certain  branches  of  the  service,  with  tiie  rank  of  honorary 
citizen. 

6.  Emancipated  peasants  or  their  children. 

7.  Burghers,  and  generally  pei’sons  belonging  to  the  classes  liable  to  taxation. 

8.  Non-commissioned 
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8.  Non-commissioned  oflieei's  and  their  sons,  not  noble,  discharged  from  military  Appendix,  No.  1* 
service. 

9.  Chnvoh  servants  and  their  children. 

10.  Jews,  excepting  those  who  may  have  taken  degrees  in  medicine,  &c.,  at  any  Russian 
university  or  acacleiny ; also  those  who  may  have  become  entitled  to  a civil  rank  by  military 
service- 

The  diplomatic  service  is  therefore  recruited  from  the  classes  eligible  for  the  civil  service 
generally ; but  in  the  case  of  diplomatic  appointments,  preference  is  pmctically  given  to 
those  who  have  private  means  sufficient  to  render  them  to  some  degree  independent  of  the 
emoluments  attached  to  their  official  position. 

The  young  men  who  enter  the  Foreign  Office  generally  do  so  on  leaving  the  universities 
or  Government  schools,  with  a certain  rank  thereby  confen'ed. 

Ambassadors,  envoys,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  ministers  resident,  and  permanent 
charges  d’affaires,  ai-e  appointed  by  Imperial  ukase,  confirmed  by  the  Senate ; subordinate 
diplomatic  officers  are  appointed  or  removed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  the  influence  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,^  in  deter- 
mining the  selection  of  persons  for  the  higher  grades,  is  on  tliis  account  less  decisive  than 
in  most  other  countries. 

The  examination  above  alluded  to,  previous  to  admission  to  the  Foreign  Department, 
was  introduced  by  Prince  Goi-tchakoff  in  1859.  The  following  is  a translation  of  his 
Excellency’s  mimate  on  the  subject,  dated  December  of  that  year,  and  contains  a pro- 
gi'amme  of  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  to  be  conducted  : — 

“ The  following  will  in  future  be  the  miles  of  admission  to  offices  under  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs: — 

“ I.  Every  person,  without  distinction,  who  may  enter  the  service  m any  branch  of  tlie 
Foreign  Office,  is  subjected  to  a preliminary  examination  or  test  of  his  fitness  for  tlie  par- 
ticular duties  which  he  may  be  appointed  to  fulfil. 

“ The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  liead  of  the  department  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  enter,  assisted  by  two  other  examiners. 

“ II.  Persons  wishing  to  be  appointed  direct  to  some  diplomatic  office,  or  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  diplomatic  service  from  any  other  employment,  have  to  pass  anotlier  examina- 
tion, derigned  to  test  their  education  as  well  os  their  capacities.  This  examination  will  be 
conducted  according  to  the  following  programme  : — 

“ 1.  As  a test  of  the  education  of  tiie  candidate  — 

“ (1.)  Languages.— A knowledge  of  the  Russian  and  French  languages.  The  can- 
didate must  be  ^le  to  express  himself  fluently  and  to  state  his  views  clearly  and  correctly 
in  both  languages. 

“ A knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  or  English  is  not_  coinpulsory,  but  the  candidate 
acquires  a stronger  claim  to  an  appointment  by  proving  his  ability  to  speak  or  write  those 
languages,  a.s  well  as  the  Polish  (in  case  the  candidate  is  not  a Pole  by  birth),  or  any  other 
language,  partioulaily  those  of  the  East. 

“ (2.)  Diplomatic  Science : — 

“(a.)  General  knowledge  of  diplomatic  science,  and  especially  of  international  and 
maritime  law.  . , . , • 1 

“ (J.)  History  of  treaties  and  conventions,  particularly  those  m which  Russia  has 
participated  since  the  days  of  Catherine  II.  _ ^ . 

“ (c.)  The  principles  of  political  economy  in  its  application  to  home  administration, 
and  foreign  trade. 

“ (d.)  Genera]  statistics.  (Tlie  candidate  will  be  examined  m the  works  enumerated 
in  the  Appendix.) 

“ 2.  As  a test  of  capacity,  the  candidate  will  be  required — 

“ (1.)  To  make  a precis  of  papers  laid  before  him,  and  to  state  verbally  his  opinion  on 
their  contents. 

“(2.)  To  write  a memoir  on  a given  subject  in  the  Russian  and  French  languages,  in 
order  to  show  how  far  tlie  candidate  has  undei-stood  the  question,  and  to  ascei*tain  hia 
power  of  expressing  himself’  coiTectly  and  clearly. 

“ Appendix. — The  following  works  are  recommended  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  to 
persons  preparing  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service : — 

“ 1.  Vattel,  'Droit  des  Gens,  ou  Principes  de  la  Loi  Naturelle  appliqubs  k la  Conduite 
et  aux  Affaires  des  Nations  et  des  Souverains.’ 

“2.  G.  F.  de  Martens,  ' Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Moderno  de  i’Europe.’ 

“ 3.  Naiimof,  ‘ The  Consular  Law  of  Europe  and  America  ’ (in  Russian) ; Moscow, 

1856. 

“4.  F.  W.  Ghillany,  ' Diplomatisches  Handbuch:’  Ndrdlingen,  1855. 

“ 5.  Comte  de  Garden,  ‘ Histoire  Gencrale  des  Traites  et  autres  Transactions  Principales 
entre  toutes  les  Puissances  de  I’Europe,  depuis  la  Paix  de  Westpbalie.’ 
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Appendix,  No.  1.  “ 6.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  ‘Principles  of  Political  Economy’  (French  translation). 

“7.  Tegoborski,  ‘Des  Finances  et  clu  Credit  Public  dc  rAutriche,  avec  qiielques 
Rapprochements  entre  ce  pays,  la  Prusse,  et  la  France : ’ 1843. 

“ The  examinations  for  tlie  diplomatic  service  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  before  othera  specially 
appointed  for  the  pui-pose,  but  not  less  than  three  in  number. 

(signed)  “ Gortchakoff." 

This  examination  appears  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  if  strictly  enforced 
would,  no  doubt,  secure  a high  degree  of  previous  qualification  in  those  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  I am  not  yet  informed,  however,  how  the  system  has  worked.  But  five 
pei-soos,  I understand,  have  yet  xmdergone  the  test  prescribed  by  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and 
the  impression  seems  to  be  tliat  in  most  cases  the  belief  and  confidence  of  the  minister  in 
the  talents  of  the  candidate  will  be,  as  heretofore,  the  real  guarantee  of  his  fitness. 

With  regard  to  “allowances  paid  on  first  entrance  into  the  ser^dee,”  ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  charges  d’affaires  receive,  as  outfit  and  expenses  of  journeys,  a sum  varyino- 
from  a year  to  half-a-year’s  salary. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  outfit  is  allowed  to  persons  on  their  fii-sfc  entrance  into 
the  service  in  the  usual  way  by  being  appointed  to  the  junior  departments  of  the  ForeiiyE 
Office.  “ 

The  gradations  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Ajjpointmeuts  in  the  chancery  of  the  Foreign  Department. 

2.  Supernumerai-y  ditto. 

3.  Apnoiutments  in  the  1st  and  2d  sections  of  the  Asiatic  Department. 

4.  Ernbassies. 

5.  Legations. 

6.  Consulates. 

Each  of  these  gradations,  witli  the  excoptiou  of  the  supernumerary  appointments,  have 
a corresponding  rank  attached  to  it  in  the  general  claesmeation  or  “tchin,”  consisting  of 
14  classes,  two  of  wlrich  are  obsolete. 

The  following  statement  of  the  different  grades  in  the  diplomatic  and  foreign  civil 
service,  showing  the  corresponding  military  ranks,  and  the  ranlc  attached  to  each  in 
the  civil  liierarchy  or  tchin,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  diplomatic 
appointments : — 

3d  claaa  of  tchin,  corresponding  to  Lieutenant  General  in  the  army  : — Ambassa- 
dors extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  foreign  courts. 

4th  class  of  tchin,  corresponding  to  jSIajor  General  in  the  army: — Heads  of  De- 
partments in  the  Foreign  Office. 

5th  class  of  tchin,  coiTesponding  to  a Brigadier  in  the  army : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Junior  councillors  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  secre- 
taries for  special  services,  inspectors  of  buildings  under  Foreign  Office,  vice  director  of 
the  chancery  of  the  Ministry,  vice  director  of  the  chancery  of  the  Asiatic  Department, 
drf^omans  and.  interpreters  under  A.siatio  Department. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad : — Ministera  resident,  permanent  charges  d’affaires,  coun- 
cillors of  embassy,  consuls  general  in  the  East,  councillor  and  first  dragoman  of  embassy, 
in  Turkey,  diplomatic  secretaries  attached  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army  in 
the  field. 

6th  class,  corresponding  to  a Colonel  in  tlie  anny ; — 

\. ^Foreign  Office  Staff: — Secretanes  for  special  service,  chiefs  of  sections,  dragomans 
and  interpreters. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad: — Senior  secretaries  of  embassy,  consuls  genei-al,  consuls 
in  the  East,  agent  at  Ismail  charged  with  the  affairs  of  Russian  subjects  (appointed 
31  October  1857),  first  secretary  and  assistant  to  first  dragoman  in  Turkey,  first  secretary 
in  Persia,  diplomatic  secretary  attached  to  the  Governor  (general  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
diplomatic  secretaries  attached  to  tlie  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

7th  class,  corresponding  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  tlie  army  : — 

_1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Chief  of  the  archives,  first  .secretaries  of  the  chancery  of  the 
ministry,  chief  clerks  in  the  several  departments,  dri^omans  and  interpreters  under  Asiatic 
Department,  book-keeper  of  the  Foreign  Office,  secretary  to  the  commission  for  printing 
ukases  and  treaties. 

2.  Dijihmaiie  Service  Abroad: — Junior  secretaries  of  embassies  and  legations,  senior 
secretaries  of  missions,  excepting  those  specially  mentioned, -oonsuls  in  Europe  and  America, 
junior  secrctaiies  and  second  dragomans  in  Turkey,  first  dragoman  in  Persia. 

8th  class,  corresponding  with  Major  in  the  army: — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Secretaries  for  special  service,  second  secretaries  of  the  chan- 
cery of  the  ministry,  junior  chief  clerks,  dragomans  and  interpreters  tinder  the  Asiatic 

Department, 
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Department,  first  ti-anslators  of  department  of‘  inner  relations  (Foreign  OfiSoe),  paymaster  Appendix,  No. 
of  home  depai-tnrent  of  Foreign  Office,  architect,  chief  of  the  lithograpluc  office,  senior  — 

archivistes. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad; — Junior  secretaries  of  missions  and  consuls  (except  those 
specially  mentioned),  vice-consuls  in  the  east,  secretaries  to  consulates  general  in  the  east, 
and  the  consulates  at  Jassy,  Eagusa,  and  Hakodadi,  dragoman  at  Jassy,  third  dragoman 
in  Turkey,  special  secretaries  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  an  army  in  the  field ; medical 
officers,  viz.,  staff  surgeon  and  surgeon  attached  to  Foreign  Office,  surgeon  to  archives  at 
Moscow,  surgeon  to  mission  at  Constantinople,  surgeons  to  missions  in  Persia  and  China. 

9th  class,  corresponding  witii  Captain  in  the  army : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff  secretaries  of  the  chancery,  senior  chief  clerks' assistants, 

chief  journalists  (censors),  dragomans  and  inteiT)reter.s  of  Asiatic  Department,  second 
translator  in  department  of  inner  relations  (Foreign  Office),  book-keeper’s  assistant,  junior 
archivistes. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad : — Vice  consuls,  commercial  agents,  secretaries  of  consu-’ 
lates  general,  except  those  specially  named,  secretaries  (who  are  also  dragomans)  to  consu- 
lates nrid  vice-consulates  in  the  East,  except  those  who  rank  in  the  8th  class,  dragomans 
(^vho  are  also  secretaries)  attached  to  tlie  consrilates  at  Gilian  and  Astrabad  (Caspian), 
dragoman  to  the  consulate  general  at  Tabreez,  assistant  secretaries  to  the  mission  in 
Turkey,  secretaiies  to  the  consulates  at  Kuldja  and  Chuguchak  (on  the  frontiers  of  'Western 
China),  secretary  for  French  coiTCSpondence  attached  to  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  country,  chief  clerk  attached  to  ditto. 

10th  class,  corresponding  with  a “ Second  Captmn  ” in  tlie  Enssian  army : — 

1.  Foreign  Office  Staff: — Chief  journalist’s  assistants,  seci'etary  to  chief  of  the  education 
section  of  the  Asiatic  Department,  third  translators  of  department  of  inner  relations, 
assistant  paymaste  r of  the  Foreign  Office,  first  and  second  engraver  of  lithographic  office. 

2.  Diplomatic  Service  Abroad  — Secretaries  of  consulates  (except  those  specially  named), 
students  attached  to  mission  in  Turkey,  students  of  the  Persian  language  attached  to  the 
mission  and  consulates  in  Persia,  translators  and  interpreters  of  the  diplomatic  chancery  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  country. 

12th  and  14th  classes,  corresponding  with  Lieutenant  and  Ensign  in  tlie  army  respec- 
tively : — 

Interpreters  employed  in  the  Kii'ghiz  Steppes. 

In  conformity  with  the  system  upon  which  iiromotion  takes  place,  the  lowest  of  th^ 
trades  is  obtained  on  leaving  certain  Government  schools,  or  any  Kussian  university,  ■^th 
a degree  or  certificate  of  having  completed  a certain  course  of  study.  Further  promotion, 
by  t^e  terms  of  the  law,  is  made  to  depend,  first,  upon  zealous  and  praiseworthy  services 
o-enerally,  and  secondly,  upon  special  services  rendered. 

The  several  grades  in  ffie  diplomatic  service  are  attainable  after  certain  terms  of  ser- 
vice applicable  to  all  civil  servants  of  the  State,  from  the  14th  to  the  5th  class  inclusive,  as 
follows : — 


MAIUKUM. 

MIXIMUH. 

Promotion  from  14lh  to  12th  class 

. . 

. 

3 years 

2 years. 

12tb  to  10th  „ 

- 

3 ?> 

10th  to  eth  „ 

* 

3 » 

2 

9th  to  8th  „ 

- 

- 

3 „ 

2 » 

Ditto 

8th  to  7th  „ 

- 

- 

4 „ 

3 » 

Ditto 

7th  to  6th  „ 

- 

- 

4 „ 

3 „ 

Ditto  - 

6th  to  6th  „ 

* 

3 .. 

Promotion  from  the  5th  grade  is  not  regulated  by  any  term  of  service,  and  depends 
solely  upon  the  Imperial  will.  „ , , i 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Wliat  are  the  duties  required  of  each  member^  ol  the  diplo- 
matic chanceries  ? it  appears  that  the  subordinates  axe  employed  on  the  official  business  of 
the  missions  to  wliich  they  are  attached  according  to  the  discretion  of  their  chiefs,  or  in 
conformity  with  such  internal  regulations  and  arrangements  as  may  have  in  each  case  been 
directed  by  the  Foreign  Department.  ... 

With  regard  to  the  relation  in  which  tiie  subordinate  members  of  a mission  stand  Awards 
each  other,  in  much  the  same  position  as  tiie  correspondiiig  classes  in  other  countries.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  as  a general  characteristic  of  the  Eussian  civil  service,  when 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  and  the^  control  exercised  by  the  former 
over  the  latter,  is  in  accordance  with  the  military  genius  of  this  Goverament,  which 
prevailed  more  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  late  emperor. 

The  control  exercised  is,  consequently,  of  a more  strict  and  searching  nature,  and  is 
sometimes  applied  to  matters  regarding  personal  demeanour  and  conduct  01  a minor  nature, 
which  with  us  are  usually  left  to  the  good  taste  and  discretion  of  the  junior  members  of 
our  missions  themselves. 

0.47.  3 G 4 
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It  nmy  also  fee  observed,  that  the  penalties  incurred  bj-  a junior  diplomatist  for  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  quitting  his  post  witliout  leave,  or  similar  failurea  in  duty,  would  not 
necesaarily  be  Hinited  to  a simple  dismissal  from  his  employment,  but  might  render  him 
liable  to  punishment  of  a much  severer  nature. 

The  chiefs  of  missions  are  not  bound  to  provide  lodging  or  board  for  the  councillor,  ‘ 
secretary,  or  other  junior  members;  but  when  a house  lias  been  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  chief  is  bound  to  lodge  them  therein,  or  to  pay  tliem  a counteri'ailing 
indemnity. 

In  answer  to  your  Lordship’s  inquiry  as  to  tlie  “ amount  of  the  emoluments  of  the  chief 
and  several  members,  whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house-rent,  or 
allowance  for  keeping  up  the  house,”  I have  the  honour  to  subjoin  the  following  Table  of 
the  fixed  salaries  of  the  different  embassies  and  missions : 

Table  of  Salaeies. 


London,  i 

Paris. 

[ Vienna. 

Beeiin. 

i 

£. 

£. 

1 £. 

£. 

Chief  of  mission  - 

9,626 

7,620 

5,400 

'4,763 

Councillor  ..... 

960 

670 

670 

480 

First  secretary  - - - - - 

570 

380 

450 

845 

r 846  \ 

Second  ditto-  - 

570 

345  ' 

to  i 

230 

i 285  1 

1 

No  fees  are  exacted  by  Russian  ministers  abroad  for  passports,  &c. 

House  rent,  or  allowance  for  keeping  up  the  house,  is  charged  in  the  account  of  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  the  mission,  at  a rate  sanctioned  by  the  Government  in  the  case  of 
each  pai-ticular  mission,  as  follows:  London,  9607.  (not  including  1407.  for  chapel);  Paris, 
1,125  7. ; Berlin,  6251.  for  keeping  up  house. 

With  respect  to  “ gratuities,”  there  does  not  seem  to  he  any  legal  provision  or  official 
regulation  by  which  they  axe  recognised  or  fixed  in  amount;  but  if  we  are  to  include 
imder  this  head  the  sums  of  money  which,  under  various  forms,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  sovereign  to  grant  to  the  Imperial  representatives  abroad,  individually,  as  it  may  be 
his  Imperial  Majesty’s  wish,  either  to  reward  services  performed,  or  to  increase  the  sjilen- 
dour  of  representation  on  peculiar  occasions,  it  would,  I believe,  render  the  above  table  an 
inadequate  statement  of  the  real  disbumements  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  under  the  head  of 
diplomatic  service. 

As  these  grants  ai’C,  however,  made  entu-ely  at  the  disci-etion  of  tlie  Emperor,  and, 
consequently,  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  or  the  degree  of 
favour  enjoyed  by  the  diplomatist,  as  well  as  upon  omer  vai-ying  circumstances,  it  would 
he  impossible  to  estimate  them.  I believe,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Government  on  this  head  is  now  less  lavish  and  irregular  than  under  fonuer 
reigns. 

When  individual  gratifications  of  this  sort  ai>e  made,  it  has  usually  been  done  under  the 
form  of  what  are  termed  “ arendas,”  that  is,  a grant  of  the  annual  revenue  of  an  estate  or 
portion  of  an  estate  of  the  Crown  for  a limited  number  of  years. 

That  a powerful  motive  is  furnished  to  the  recipient  of  Imperial  bounty,  in  this  fonn,  to 
use  every  effort  to  maintain  himself  in  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  is  evident, 
when  it  is  considered  that  on  each  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  “ arenda,”  a fresh  act  of 
Imperial  grace  is  required  to  renew  it. 

Outfits  and  the  expenses  of  journeys,  of  which  I have  already  spoken,  are  included  in 
the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  each  mission. 

Besides  these  items  are  charged  the  expenses  of  couriers  and  messengers,  transmission  of 
despatclies  by  estafettes,  postage,  newspapers,  purchase  of  books,  maps,  wages  of  servants 
attached  to  the  chancery,  stationery,  pecuniary  relief  to  distressed  Russian  subjects, 
expenses  of  transmission  of  prisoners,  deserters,  &c.,  moneys  disbiu.’sed  on  account  of  other 
departments  of  the  Russian  service  for  hooks,  maps,  or  inventions,  and  the  payment  of 
persons  deputed  by  those  departments  abroad. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  gi-ant  of  leave  of  absence  to  Russian  diplomatic  servants  is 
r^^ated  by  any  fixed  system,  but  depends  upon  tlie  head  of  the  department  for  foreign 
afiairs. 

The  absence  of  a minister  from  liis  post  on  private  grounds  entails  the  deduction  from  his 
salary  of  the  allowance  granted  to  the  charge  d’affaires.  No  deduction  is  made  from  the 
salaries  of  sxibordiuate  members  of  missions  dui-ing  their  absence,  unless  it  Is  prolonged 
beyond  a period  of  four  months. 

Charge  d’affaires  ad  interim  receive  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  57  7. 
per  montli.  At  all  other  missions  38  7.  per  month. 

Tlie  obligations  of  charges  d’affaires  do  not  seem  to  be  stxnctly  defined,  and  are  similar 
to  those  of  ministei’S,  with  an  exception,  of  course,  in  regard  to  their  style  of  living  and 
representation. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  it  may  bo 

observed 
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observed  that  the  consular  service  of  Russia  is  not  regarded  as  being  so  distinct  from  the  Appendix,  No.  x. 
diplomatic  service  as  with  us.  _ 

The  consular  posts  in  the  East  are  regarded  as  partaking  more  than  others  of  the  diplo> 
matic  character. 

The  rules  of  precedence  between  diplomatic  and  consular  offices  are  regulated  by  tlie 
dass  in  the  “ Tchin”  attached  to  their  offices,  or  by  their  personal  grade  in  the  “ Tchin,” 
in  case  they  are  entitled  to  a higher  grade  therein  on  other  grounds.  Between  etjual 
grades  precedence  is  accorded  to  seniority  of  appointment. 

In  order  to  obtain  promotion  in  the  general  hierarchy  of  the  civil  service,  a diplomatic 
officer  will  not  unfrequently  seek  a consular  appointment;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
impediment  to  the  promotion  of  a consular  officer  to  a grade  in  tlic  diplomatic  service. 

There  appears  to  be  no  legal  or  systematic  provision  for  diplomatic  pensions  specially. 

It  is  true  that  pensions  are  provided  for  superannxiated  public  servants,  according  to  a 
certain  scale  ; but  your  Lordship  will  perceive  from  the  accompanying  Table  that  these 
are  insignificant  in  amount. 


Scale  of  Pensions  to  Russian  Civil  Servants,  their  Widows  and  Families. 


I To  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Deceased  Civil  Servants  (without  deductions). 
Personal  Pension  j 


“Tchin”  (Class) 

(after  deductions).  1 

Widow  with  1 

:wo  1 

Widow  with  three 

of  Office  occupied  at  time 

after  Service  of 

Child,  after  Service 

Umldren,  | 

of  Decease  or  Superannuation,  and 
Class  of  Pension 

J j 

1 

deceased 
Husband  of 

or  deceased 
Husband  of 

deceased  Hush 
of 

.nU 

of  deceased 
Husband  of 

to  which  they  are  entitled. 

fi 

S'? 

S 

1 

s 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

g 

i 

S 

1 

1 

I 

1 

<2 

« J 

s 

§ 

s 

s 

§ 

« 

S 

s 

s 

£■ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

f. 

£. 

£. 

£• 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Rrst  Class : 

Adjoint  of  minister*  - • 

168 

IIS 

64 

56 

851 

57 

42j' 

28.) 

114 

76 

57 

38 

142 

95 

714 

47* 

171* 

114 

85} 

67 

Second  Class  : 

Directors  of  departments 

12G 

64 

C3 

42 

64 

425 

32 

2H 

851 

57 

42i 

28^ 

107 

714 

531 

35| 

128} 

85} 

64 

42} 

Third  Class : 

7X4 

474 

35} 

23 1 

851 

57 

42} 

28* 

84 

56 

42 

28 

42? 

284 

SU 

14^ 

57 

38 

284 

19 

Second  Section. — Chiefs  of  secttoos  - 

63 

42 

314 

21 

32 

214 

16 

lOj 

4SJ 

281 

214 

141 

17} 

Officers  of  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

classes  in  receipt  of  not  less  than 
61  f.  10  j.  per  annum  - 

50 

32 

23 

17 

S3 

17 

124 

81 

34 

221 

17 

114 

42i 

281 

211 

144 

51 

34 

25* 

17 

17| 

42} 

211 

144 

42 

28 

21 

14 

814 

14 

lOJ 

7 

281 

19 

141 

91 

Sixth  Class: 

264 

175 

131 

32 

2H 

16 

10} 

of  mnth  and  tenth  classes  - 

314 

21 

lOi 

10| 

8 

Si 

214 

141 

Seventh  Class : 

Journalists,  translators,  &c.-  - 

25 

17 

12J 

81 

121 

81 

Oi 

41 

17 

llj 

84 

5i 

214 

14} 

10} 

7 

254 

17 

121 

8* 

Eighth  Class': 

Officera  of  12th  and  Uth  classes 

19 

12J 

H 

G1 

10 

CJ 

5 

44 

121 

81 

6i 

r 41 

16 

105 

a 

H 

19 

121 

91 

64 

Ninth  Claas : 

All  other  officials  - - - - 

12i 

8 

Ci 

4 

H 

44 

41 

H 

J 

44 

: 41 

: 10? 

7 

44 

121 

81 

64 

44 

* Ministers  are  pensioned  by  special  uhase  of  the  Emperor. 


The  Emperor  occasionally  bestows  a pension  at  discretion  upon  a meritorious  diplomatic 
servant,  but  this  is  not  the  usual  practice  in  regard  to  diplomacy.  Hence ' it  m_ay^  be 
remarked  that  some  of  the  older  diplomatic  servants  of  Russia  are  placed  at  missions 
of  minor  importance,  .the  emoluments  of  which  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  a retiring 
pension.  ^ -r,  • is 

With  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  of  Russia  and  the 
foreign  department  as  regards  interchange  of  employment,  such  an  mterchange  is  in 
Russia  more  distinctly  provided  for  than  in  any  other  service  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  and  is  not  unfrequent,  particularly  as  regards  the  lower  grades.  A 
councillor  or  secretary  of  legation,  for  instance,  on  returning  to  Russia,  would  not  lose  his 
rank  in  what  is  termed  the  College  of . Foreign  Affairs,  and  would  at  once  take  up  his 
employment  in  the  foreign  department,  without  having  to  wait  for  a fresh  appointment 
therein.  His  eligibility  for  a higher  post  would  advance  equally  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  years  of  his  service,  whether  employed  abroad  or  in  the  Foreign  Office  at 
home.  , 
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"Witli  reference  to  that  part  of  your  Lordship’s  despatch,  by  which  I am  instructed  to 
furnish  any  suggestions  and  information  with  regard  to  Her  Mwesty’s  Diplomatic  Service 
that  I may  have  to  offer,  I would  state  generally  that,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended,  the  manner  in  which  Her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Service  has  been  carried  on,  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  is  supei-ior  to  many. 

I am  far  from  wishing  to  be  understood  as  being  of  opinion  that  ameliorations  in  matters 
of  detail  cannot  he  introduced  with  advantage.  Many  such  improvements  have,  in  point 
of  fact,  been  adopted,  and  with  real  benefit  to  the  service.  The  previous  examination  of 
gentlemen  attached  to  missions  is  one  of  these,  and  has,  at  all  events,  placed  young  men 
who  join  foreign  minions  for  the  first  time  in  a position  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of 
improvement  offered  to  them  by  a residence  at  a foreign  court,  and  by  employment  upon 
public  business. 

I have  so  often  witnessed  the  ill  effects  of  a neglect  on  the  part  of  persons  who  have 
been  attached  to  our  missions  to  acquire  a facility  in  speaking  the  French  language,  or  a 
legible  handwriting  for  instance,  that  I am  convinced  of  the  benefit,  both  to  themselves 
and  the  service,  by  a regulation  which  renders  elementary  and  attainable  qualifications  of 
this  sort  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  appointment 

Higher  qualifications  are  no  doubt  desirable,  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
success  in  (tiplomacy  depends  more  upon  the  good  conduct,  tlie  good  sense,  and  the  good 
temper  of  the  agent,  and  the  confidence  which  these  qualities  inspire,  than  on  any  amount 
of  technical  knowledge,  however  valuable  this  may  be  in  itself. 

There  are  certain  missions  where  special  qualifications  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of 
the  junior  members  are  very  essential ; I mean  in  countries  the  language  of  which  does 
not  form  part  of  a general  education,  and  is  difficult  of  acquisition.  In  such  cases  great 
inconvenience  is  experienced  when  none  of  the  members  of  the  mission  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  it,  not  only  to  make  translations  of  the  documents  which  may  be  placed 
before  them,  but  to  keep  the  legation  informed  in  regard  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  such 
publications  as  are  can-ied  on  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

This  is  a want  which  I have  felt  at  tliis  mission,  but  which  has  lately  been  very  fully 
supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Michell. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  John  F.  Crampton. 


SARDINIA. 


— No.  20.  — 

Sir  J.  Hudson  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  December  3.) 

My  Lord,  Turin,  28  November  1860. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship’s  despatch,  marked  Circular,  of  25th  ultimo,  I have 
the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  a list  of  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  that  despatch, 
which  has  been  furnished  to  me  by  the  Sardinian  Government,  and  which  contains  toe  in- 
formation desired  by  your  Lordship  on  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  country. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  James  Hudson. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  20. 

Answers  to  Queries  respecting  the  Sardinian  Diplomatic  Service. 

Question  1.  Conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

A.  1.  That  he  be  a native  of  the  Royal  States. 

2.  Not  under  eighteen  nor  above  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

3.  Must  have  passed  a professional  examination : if  educated  at  the  Military  Academy, 
have  left  with  toe  rank  of  Lieutenant;  if  at  toe  Naval,  with  that  of  Cadet. 

4.  He  is  required  to  be  of  sufficient  wealth  to  maintain  himself  during  the  probationary 
service  of  toe  consulate,  which,  by  ministerial  decree  of  21st  June  1860,  was  fixed  at  an 
income  of  3,000  lire  for  candidates  for  consulships,  and  for  that  of  diplomacy  he  is  required 
to  have  an  income  of  6,000  lire. 

5.  He  will  have  to  pass  an  examination  for  admission  as  candidate  for  such  varioTis  ap- 
pointments as  the  minister  may  determine. 

Candidates 
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Candidates  are  req^uired,  one  montli  before  the  period  fixed  upon,  for  the  examination,  to 
present  the  following  documents : — 

1.  Certificate  of  birth. 

2.  Family  position. 

3.  Certificate  of  aforenamed  studies. 

4.  Bond  of  parents  or  of  their  assigns  to  provide  the  candidate  with  means  of  sus- 
tenance during  his  probationary  service  abroad,  and  for  diplomacy  a guarantee  to 
snpply  6,000  hre  annually. 

The  day  previous  to  the  examination  the  candidates  shall  attend  at  the  imnistry,  t o 
write  under  dictation,  and  give  a specimen  of  fbeir  handwriting,  which  it  is  indispensable 
should  be  neat  and  correct. 

The  examinations  wiU  be  upon  the  following  subjects,  verbal  and  written : — 

1.  Civil  and  penal  law,  commercial  and  canonical  elements  of  international  law, 
and  political  economy. 

2.  History  and  geography. 

3.  Foreign  languages.  ^Vritten  examinations  shall  be  undergone  in  Italian  and 
French. 

Candidates  are  allowed  seven  hours  (from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.  m.)  for  written  exanunations. 
The  verbal  examinations  are,  for  each  subject,  half-an-hour. 

Candidates  who  have  not  passed  the  written  examinations  are  not  eligible  for  the  verbal. 
(Extract  from  “Regulations  of  the  Interior  Administration  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,”  copy  of  which  is  annexed). 

Question  2.  From  what  class  are  persons  generally  selected  ? 

A.  Every  citizen  of  the  Royal  States  may  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  if  qualified  by 
the  conditions  of  the  aforesaid  extract  of  “Regulations.” 

Question  3.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a test  of  fitness  ? 

A.  Candidates  are  examined  upon  civil,  penal,  commercial,  and  canonical  law ; upon  the 
elements  of  international  law,  and  of  political  economy ; upon  history,  geography,  and 
foreign  languages. 

Question  4.  The  allowances  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service  1 
A.  Diplomatic  attaches  receive  no  salary  whatever  abroad,  nor  are  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, out  or  home,  allowed  them. 

Question  5.  The  gradations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion 
takes  place  ? 

A.  The  gradations  in  the  serrice  are  the  following  i—Amhassadors,  Envoys  Estaor- 
dinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  Eeeident  Ministers,  Charges  d Affaires,  Councillors 
of  Legation,  Secretaries  of  Legation,  1st  class;  Seoretanes  of  Legation,  2nd  class; 
Attaches  of  Legation.  ....  i 1? 

Ud  to  the  rank  of  Councillor  and  Secretary  of  Legation,  seniority  3s  the  i^e  ot  promo- 
tion. The  higher  ranks  are  fiUed  by  personages  distinguished  for  ability,  zeal,  and  services 

rendered,  or  noted  for  political  antecedents.  ^ 

At  the  present  moment,  Sardinia  has  no  diplomatic  agent  accredited  with  the  rank  ot 
Ambassador  at  a foreign  Court 

Question  6.  Duties  requii-ed  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chanceUerie  ? 

Question  7.  The  relation  in  wHch  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of 
the  mission  ? 

Question  8.  The  control  which  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them? 

A.  The  chiefs  of  missions  are  required  to  conform  to  the  instructions  of  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs ; subalterns  are  required  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  chiefs,  to  whom 
belongs  the  internal  regulation  of  their  respective  missions,  no  established  rule  whatever 
being  extant  thereupon. 

Question  9.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the 
junior  members? 

A Ambassadors  and  Ministers  are  required  to  provide  board,  fuel,  and  lodging,  or  an 
equivalent  indemnity,  to  the  connenlors  and  secretaries  of  the  1st  class. 

Quesliou  10.  Salaries  of  obiefs,  and  of  the  several  members  of  a mission,  whether 
axiring  from  i.red  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house-rent,  or  allowances  for  keepmg  up  the 
house”  outfits,  expense  of  journeys? 

A.  Ambassadors  and  ministers,  and  other  diplomatic  employes,  have  fixed  sataries; 
heads  of  missions,  councillors,  and  secretaries  of  legation  of  the  1st  etas,  enjoy  besides, 
a stipend  or  local  Indemnity,  varying  according  to  rank  and  place  ot  residence. 

When  the  heads  of  missions  first  remove  to  theumesidence  they  receive  an  cllowanee 
for  the  expense  of  their  first  establishment.  This  sum  is  genera  ly  equal  to  a third  of  tlieir 
annual  stipend,  and  includes  traveUing  expenses  to  and  from  their  mission.  Expenses  of 
travelling  are  refunded,  except  in  cases  of  dismissal. 

3 H 2 Question  U. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  Question  11.  The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditui-e  allowed  to  be  incurred 

in  each  mission  ? 

A.  GoTemtnent  refunds  to  every  legation  postal  and  telegraphic  correspondence; 
moneys  awarded  to  national  paupers,  upon  the  plea  of  relief,  and  homeward  journey ; and 
largesses  to  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of  national  paupers.  For  every  other  outlay, 
the  minister’s  previous  authorisation  is  necessary  for  reimbursement. 

Question  12.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence 
on  leave  entails  any  reduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance? 

Question  13.  The  allowances  and  obligations  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions 
in  the  absence  of  ministers  ? 

A.  Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  During  the  absence. 
Chiefs  of  Missions  enjoy  one-third  of  their  local  stipend,  two-thirds  being  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  councillor  and  secretary  who  remain  charges  d’affdres  in  the  interim.  The  local 
indemnity  enjoyed  by  the  coimcillors  and  secretaries  of  legation  is  discontinued  during 
their  absence. 

Question  14.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  1 

A.  With  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  the  latter 
must  conform  to  the  instructions  and  orders  from  the  established  legations  at  the  seat  of 
Governments  where  they  reside ; and  they  are  generally  forbidden  to  have  any  direct  or 
official  intercourse  with  the  Government  of  the  State.  But  in  the  oounti'ies  of  Africa  and 
of  the  East,  consuls-general  may  treat  direct  with  the  Government  of  the  State  where 
they  are  accredited. 

Question  15.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  each  grade  ? 

A.  No  regulations  are  extant  upon  precedence  of  diplomatic  employes  and  consular,  but 
the  diplomatic  corps  naturally  takes  precedence  of  the  consular. 

Question  16.  The  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services? 

A.  Both  services  being  essentially  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  there  is  no 
general  rule  for  translocation  from  one  to  the  other ; nevertheless,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  may  take  into  cor^ideration  the  services  rendered  by  distinguished  consular 
agents,  and  their  peculiar  aptitude,  and  propose  occasionally  to  his  Majesty  their  prefer- 
ment to  the  diplomatic  service. 

Question  17.  The  system  in  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during  temporary 
or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  ? 

A.  Pensions  for  temporary  cessation  awarded  to  diplomatic  agents  do  not  take  inile  from 
the  general  regulations  for  pensions  of  employes,  but  are  conceded  by  a special  decree. 
Such  pensions  may  be  enjoyed  after  20  years’  service. 

Question  18.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the  Foreign  De- 
partment as  regards  interchange  of  employment  ? 

A.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  emergency,  may  employ  the  secretaries  and 
attaches  of  legation,  the  consuls  and  vice  consuls,  in  the  business  of  the  ministry,  but  no 
special  regulations  arc  extant  upon  this  point. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  20. 

Estratto  del  Eegolamento  del  Servizio  Intemo  del  Ministero  degli  Esteri. 
Titolo  IV. 

Capo.  I. — Ammessione  nel  Ministero  e nelle  Carriere  dipendenti. 

Esami. 

Art.  159.  Il  personale  di  servizio  pel  Ministero  degli  Esteri  ^ distinto  in  tre  carriere : — 

1 . Interna  d’ Amministrazione ; 

2.  Legazioui ; 

3.  Consolati ; 

II  volontariato  per  dette  tre  carriere  avra  principle  nel  Ministero. 

Art.  160.  Nessuno  potrit . essere  ammesso  al  volontariato  pel  servizio  del  Ministero  e 
carriere  dipendenti  se  non  alle  seguenti  condizioni: — 

1.  Sia  regnicolo ; 

2.  Abbia  et6  non  minore  di  18  anni,  n§  maggiore  di  28  ; 

3.  Abbia  subito  con  approvazione  I’esame  m “ M^stero,”  o trattandosi  di  giovam 
usciti  dall’Accademia  Militare  o di  Marina  abbiano  gli  stessi  ottenuto  il  grade  di 
Sottotenenti  o di  Aspirant! ; 

‘ .4.  Sia 
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4.  Sia  proweduto  di  suflBclenti  mezzi  di  fortuna  per  sostenere  il  volontariato  nei 
Consolati  di  Sua  MaestS,  all’Estero,*  e per  la  Diplomaaia  abbia  una  rendita  obbligata 
di  6,000  lii*e ; 

5.  Debba  soetenere  un  esame  di  ammessione  per  concorso  a quella  quantita  di  posti 
cbe  Sara  stabilita  dal  Ministro. 

Art.  161.  Gli  aspiranti  al  volontariato  dovranno  quindi  presentare  un  mese  avanti 
I’epoca  de^i  esami  i seguenti  documenti : — 

1.  Eede  di  nascita; 

2.  State  di  famiglia ; 

3.  Certificate  degli  studi  sovr’  indicati: 

4.  Obbligazione  dei  genitori  0 di  chi  per  essi  di  provvedere  di  mezzd  di  sussistenza 
il  candidate  durante  il  volontariato  all’Estero,*  e per  la  Diplomazia  obbligazione  di 
somministrai'e  6,000  lire  annue. 

Art  162.  Un  giorno  prima  che  abbiano  luogo  gli  esami,  i candidati  si  presenteranno  al 
Ministero  per  iscrivere  sotto  dettato,  e dar  saggio  della  loro  scrittura  che  h indispensabile 
risulti  nitida  e corretta  prima  dell’  ammessione  agli  esami. 

Art  163.  Gli  esami  snrannn  dati  da  una  commissione  nominata  appositamente  per  decreto 
ministeriale  un  mese  prima  dell’  esame. 

La  commissione  aar^  composta  di  sei  membri  j la  scelta  del  presidente  verri  fatta  dal 
ministi'o,  quella  del  segretario  dalla  commissione  stessa  neUa  prima  sua  seduta. 

Tre  membri  della  commissione  almeno  dovranno  essere  estranei  al  ministero. 

Art  164.  Gli  esami  verseranno  suUe  seguenti  materie : — 

1.  Diritto  civile,  penale,  commerciSe  e canonica,  element!  di  diritto  intemazionale 
e di  economia  politica ; 

2.  Storia  e geografia; 

3.  Lingue  astere. 

Saranno  sentti  e verbali. 

Gli  esami  scritti  verranno  dati  nelle  due  lingue  Italiana  e Francese. 

I candidati  avranno  sette  ore  di  tempo  per  la  composizione  degli  esami  scritti,  cioS,  dalle 
ore  9 del  raattino  alle  4 pomeridiane ; gli  esami  verbali  dureranno  mezz’  ora  per  ciascuna 
materia. 

Non  saranno  ammessi  agli  esami  verbali  quelli  fra  i candidati  che  non  avessero  dato 
prova  di  sufficienti  cognizioni  neli’  esame  scritto. 


SAXONY. 


— No.  21.  — 

Mr.  Murray  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  6 January.) 

My  Lord,  Dresden,  1 January  1861. 

In  reference  to  your  Lordship’s  Circular*  Despatch  of  the  25th  of  October  1860,  desiring 
me  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  furnish  your  Lordship  with  observations  on  the  -working  of 
the  British  Diplomatic  Service,  and  also  on  that  of  the  Court  to  which  I am  accredited,  I 
have  the  honour  to  state,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  Court 
of  Saxony  is  altogether  upon  so  small  a scale  that  it  can  aftbrd  no  grounds  of  compaaison 
with  that  of  any  of  the  great  powers ; and  as  it  numbers  neither  secretaries  nor  attaches 
in  its  foreign  missions,  mmost  the  whole  of  the  details  regarding  -whioh  your  Lordship’e 
D^atch  requires  information  are  beyond  its  pale. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  British  Diplomatic  Service,  I am 
of  opinion,  my  Lord,  that,  although  its  employes  are,  upon  -the  whole,  as  liberally  re- 
munerated as  tliose  of  any  other  power,  there  exist  various  anomalies  which  might  be 
removed,  with  benefit  to  them,  and  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  Among  these 
I would  specify — 

1.  That  regulation  whereby  ministers  resident  at  foreign  posts  are  allowed  no  leave  of 
absence  whatever,  without  having  a corresponding  deduction  made  from  -fcheir  salaries.  In 
this  respect  I believe  their  case  is  entirely  exceptional,  as  not  only  tiie  employes  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  State,  but  likewise  those  under  the  Foreign  Office,  such  as  cler^, 
secretaries  of  legation,  &c.,  are  allowed  two  months’  leave  yearly  without  any  deduction 
being  made  from  their  salaries.  Your  Lordship  will  also  observe  that  this  deduction  is 
made  just  at  the  season  when  ministers  on  foreign  service  are  least  able  to  afford  it ; for 
when  they  go  home  on  leave  for  two,  four,  or  six  months,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  their 
establishment  abroad,  while  they  necessarily  incur  the  additional  charge  of  travelling, 
hotel  bills,  and  other  expenses  at  home,  it  being  obvious  that  a minister,  when  leaving  his 


* Con  Decreto  Ministeriale  in  data  21  Giuguo,  1800,  venne  stabiiito  che  lo  state  di  fortuna  di  co’oro 
cbe  aspirano  alia  carriera  Consolare  debba  essere  d’una  rendita  di  3,000  lire. 
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post  for  a sLort  time,  cannot  dismiss  bis  servants,  sell  off  his  canna^es,  and  break  up  his 
household. 

2.  There  is  another  anomaly  to  -which  I would  respectfully  call  your  Lordship’s  atten- 
tion', althouo-h  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  remedied  without  introducing  a modifying  clause 
into’an  exis^ng  Act  of  Parliament.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  tliat,  according  to  clause  11 
of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  87,  in  whatever  foreign  country^a  certain  number  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  raise  a subscription  for  erecting  or  purchasing  a church  or  other  place 
for  public  worship,  the  consul  general  or  consul  there  resident  is  authorised  to  give  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  an  amount  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the  local 
subscribers  ; but  this  enactment  is  limited  to  places  where  there  is  a resident  British  consul 
or  consul  general,  and  does  not  include  places  where  the  British  Government  is  repre- 
sented by  an  envoy  or  a minister.  The  anomalous  nature  and  the  injustice  of  _ this  enact- 
ment can  be  easily  illustrated  by  reference  to  this  kingdom  of -Saxony.  At  Leipsic,  where 
there  is  a consul,  there  may  be  in  ail  15  or  20  British  residents.  At  the  former  place, 
supposing  the  15  or  20  to  be  persons  of  property  they  might  contribute  a considerable  sum, 
for  church  purposes,  and  claim  a contribu-tion  to  the  same  amount  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Government ; whereas  in  Dresden,  because  there  happens  to  be  therein  a British  minister 
and  no  consul,  the  400  or  500  residents  are  obliged  to  provide  by  subscription  for  the 
whole  expenses  of  their  church  and  clergyman’s  salary,  without  being  able  to  present  any 
for  assistance  from  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

This  arbitrary  distinction  between  mission  and  consulate  seems  to  me,  my  Lord,  irre- 
concileable  with  the  equality  of  privileges  to  which  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  residing  abroad 
are  justly  entitled. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Ch,  A Murray. 


SPAIN. 


— No.  22.— 

Sir  A.  Buchanan  to  Lord  J.  Mussell. — (Received  19  November.) 

My  Lord,  Madrid,  14  November  1860. 

In  consequence  of  the  instructions  conveyed  -to  me  in  your  Lord^ip’a  circular  despatch 
of  the  25th  ultimo,  I drew  up  a list  of  queries  on  the  points  upon  which  your  Lordship 
-wishes  to  obtain  information,  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty ; 
and  having  communicated  them  to  M.  Comyn,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  furnish  me  with  replies  to  them,  I have  the  honour  to  transmit, 
herewith,  a translation  of  the  answers  which  I have  received  from  him.^ 

Your  Lordship  is  doubtless  aware  tliat  the  diplomatic  service  in  Spain  has  been  looked 
to  as  a field  in  which  recompenses  might  be  found  for  political  pavtizans  among  members 
of  the  Cortes  and  writers  in  public  journals,  by  the  various  ministries  which  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  rapid  succession  in  Spain  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century ; and 
you  will  find  that  many  regulations  in  the  inolosures  are  directed  against  the  abuses  which 
arose  under  this  system. 

I am  -told  that,  until  lately,  mauy  of  the  most  important  embassies  and  legations  were 
held  by  such  persons,  who  spent  tlie  greater  part  of  their  time  in  Madrid  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  full  salaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  proportion  allowed  to  the  charges  d’affaires ; 
and  they  were  -thus  in  the  receipt  of  emoluments,  while  performing  no  public  duties,  much 
greater  than  tiiose  of  the  highest  officers  of  state  on  the  liome  establishment.  A regulation 
was  therefore  adopted,  fixing  the  salaries  of  non-resident  ambassadors  and  ministers  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  the  salaries  enjoyed  by  public  fimctionaries  of  -the  same  rank  in 
Spain,  wnei'Cj  for  instance,  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  only 
about  1,200  L sterling. 

The  manner  of  distributing  outfi-ts  over  the  year  was  also  doubtless  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequency  of  diplomatic  changes,  and  the  shortness  of  the -periods  during 
which  missions  were  held  by  one  person. 

As  to  the  examination  -to  which  persons  entering  diplomacy,  according  to  Answer  3, 
are  called  upon  to  undergo,  I have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  almost  entirely  nominal. 

With  reference  to  Answer  5, 1 may  observe  that  Spain  is  at  present  represented  by 
ambassadors  at  Paris,  Rome,  St.  Petexsburgh,  and  Mexico,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
regretted  that  Prance  is  the  only  great  power  represented  by  ambassadors  except  at 
Constantinople,  as  it  becomes  almost  a rule  that  the  agent  of  the  French  Government  at 
the  principd  courts  of  Europe  takes  precedence  of  the  other  members  of  tbe  diplomatic 
body. 

With  reference  to  Answer  8,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  regulation  by  which  the  head  of 
a mission  must  provide  his  subordinates  with  lodging  and  food,  or  allow  them  an  equivalent 
in  money,  would  he  objected  to  by  most  English  gentlemen,  and  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  both  parties  if  the  allowances  to  secretaries  and  attaches  should  be  en-tirely 
iad^endent  of  the  minister. 

When  ministers’  salaries  were  larger  than  they  now  are,  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of 

li-ving 
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living  at  foreign  capitals,  their  general  practice  ivas  to  receive  into  their  families  the  Appendix,  Nb..t. 

members  of  their  chanceries,  or  to  invite  them  almost  daily  to  dinner.  The  increased  

•expense  of  living  abroad,  however,  and  perhaps  also,  in  some  degree,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  gentlemen  attached  to  missions,  has  diminished,  if  not  almost  entirely  put  an 
end  to,  this  practice  ; and  the  expenditure  of  attaches,  both  paid  and  unpaid,  must  have, 
consequently,  been  considerably  increased  during  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

With  reference  to  the  legation  house,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a minister,  when  absent 
on  leave,  should  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  the  chancery,  and  for  the  charg6 
d’affaires  if  unmarried,  which  he  might  always  do  without  inconvenience ; but  as  an 
English  minister’s  furniture  is  generally  his  private  property,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  call 
upon  him  to  place  it  indiscriminately,  during  liis  absence,  at  the  disposal  of  a charg6 
d’affaires  and  his  family. 

The  Spanish  Government  have  houses  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople,  and  in  some 
instances,  I believe  take  furnished  houses  on  lease  for  a term  of  years,  the  rent  being  paid 
by  each  successive  minister  during  the  period  which  he  may  occupy  it. 

I am  told,  however,  that  there  is  a question  of  presenting  a proposal  to  the  Cortes, 
during  the  present  session,  that  M.  Mon  should  he  relieved  of  the  rent  paid  for  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  embassy  in  Paris. 

With  respect  to  Answer  12,  I have  ascertained  that  the  parity  in  the  rank  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  therein  referred  to,  has  reference  merely  to  their  rights  in  Spain  and 
their  claims  to  pensions ; but  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  least  rank  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  consular  officers. 

I inclose  a statement  of  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  Spanish  diplomatic  and 
consular  establishments,  which  I have  taken  from  the  Budget  for  the  year  1859,  showing 
the  allowances  to  each  ffiplomatic  and  consular  agent  for  salary  and  ordinary  expenditure. 

The  latter  is  intended  to  cover  postage  and  chanceiy  expenses. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  of  a mission  are  otherwise,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  Her  Majesty’s  legations ; and  postages  for  correspondence  and  documents 
sent  through  the  mission  for  other  parties  are  included  in  it.  The  Spanish  Government 
communicate  with  their  missions  in  Pai-is,  London,  and  Italy,  by  messenger  twice  a 
month. 

I find  in  the  Budget  a charge  for  about  20,000 1.  for  unforeseen  and  contingent  expenses 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Andrew  Buchanan. 


Enclosure  I,  in  No  22. 

Answers  to  Queries  respecting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Spain. 

Question  1.  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty? 

A.  In  Spain  the  diplomatic  career  may  be  entered  in  two  ways:  firstly,  as  supernume- 
rary clerk  without  salary,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  or  unpaid  attache  to  a legation ; secondly, 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  or  ambassador,  posts  which  are  not  given  exclurively  to  per- 
sons employed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  are  divided  between  them  and  political 
personages,  or  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  nobility.  Article  3 of  the  Regulations  of 
February  27,  1851 : “Promotions  to  the  rank  of  minister  resident  inclusive  shall  be  made 
rigorously  step  by  step,  and  shall  not  be  obtained  without  having  served  at  least  three 
years  in  the  poet  immediately  below.” 

Some  persons  have  obtained  inferior  posts  to  the  above-mentioned  without  having  passed 
through  the  lower  grades ; but  they  have  been  very  rare  exceptions,  occasioned  by  political 
exigencies ; and  those  who  have  entered  the  service  in  this  manner  have  rarely  remained 
years  in  the  career  after  the  fall  of  the  ministry  which  had  favoured  them. 

Question  2.  From  what  class  of  society  are  those  persons  generally  selected  ? 

A.  All  classes  of  society,  even  the  most  elevated,  liave  always  had  the  option  in  Spain 
of  entering  public  life ; as,  however,  the  diplomatic  career  requires  a literary  education 
and  entails  certain  expenses,  it  is  generally  only  adopted  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
middle  class  and  to  the  aristocracy. 

Question  3.  Do  they  undergo  an  examination  as  a test  of  fitness ; and  if  so,  what  is  • 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  examination  ? 

A.  In  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service  as  a supernumerary  attach^,  it 
is  necessarj^  for  the  candidate  to  prove,  by  means  of  a special  examination,  that  he  has 
studied,  with  profit,  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  Royal  decree  of  17  February  1852, 
additional  to  me  Regulation  of  27  Februai’y  1851,  Article  2,  viz.:  “General  history, 
geography,  general  literature,  political  economy,  public  right,  international  right,  and  the 
history  of  treaties,  and  one  living  language  besides  French.” 

This  examination  is  passed  in  the  Foreign  Office  after  being  appointed  supernumera;^ 
derk  or  attach^,  or  in  tiie  legation  to  which  the  new  attach^  is  sent,  when  he  is  not  in 
Madrid ; he  being  required  to  present,  at  the  same  time,  certificates  of  his  having  studied 
the  above-mentioned  subjects. 

0.47.  3 H 4 Question  4. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  Question  4.  What  are  the  allowances  made  to  persons  on  their  first  entrance  into 

the  service? 

A.  Athisentranceinto  the  sei-vice,  which  is  madeas  a supernumerary  attach^,  the  candidate 
receives  no  sum  whatsoever  as  salary,  nor  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

Question  5.  What  are  the  gradations  in  the  service,  and  what  is  the  system  on  which 
promotion  takes  place  ? 

A.  Articles  1 and  3 of  the  Regulation  of  27  Pehruary  1851 : “ The  diplomatic  career  is 
composed  of  the  following  classes : 

" 1 . Ambassadors  Extraordinary,  who  are  only  named  in  certain  cases,  for  special 
services. 

“ 2.  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary. 

" 3.  Ministers  Resident. 

•'  4.  Charges  d’Aifaires. 

“ 5.  Secretaries  of  Legation  of  the  1st  class. 

“ 6.  Secretaries  of  the  2d  class. 

“ 7.  Paid  Attaches.” 

*'  In  this  category  the  young  interpreters  who  are  destined  for  Turkey,  China,  or  other 
Oriental  countries  are  included.”  (For  Article  3,  vide  answer  to  first  qiiestion.) 

Question  6.  Wliat  are  the  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic 
chanceries  ? 

A.  The  charges  d’affaires,  ministers,  and  ambassadors,  are  charged  witli  protecting 
and  developing  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  their  nation,  communicating 
directly  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  with  the  Cabinet  to  which  they  are 
accredited.  The  secretary  of  legation  will  replace  them  in  their  absence  as  charg4 
d’affaires  ad  interim,  and  assist  them  in  their  negotiations ; and  the  attaches  also  assist  them 
in  the  actual  work  of  the  legation,  and  in  affairs  of  little  importance,  and  may  occupy  the 
position  of  charg6  d’affaires  ad  interim  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary. 

Question  7.  What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  inemhera  stand  to 
the  chief  of  the  mission ; and  the  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them  ? 

A.^  The  chief  of  the  mission  has  the  secretaries  and  attaches  under  his  orders,  and 
provides  them  with  lodging  and  maintenance,  or  gives  them  an  equivalent  allowance.  If 
the  chief  of  the  mission  should  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  official  or  private  conduct 
of  his  subordinates  he  may  admonish  them,  and  address  a complaint  against  them  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  but  he  can  in  no  case  dismiss  them  by  his  own  order  from  the 
situations  to  which  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Question  8.  What  are  the  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed 
by  the  junior  members  of  missions? 

A.  Article  18  of  the  Regulations  of  2 November  1858:  ‘'The  chiefs  of  diplomatic 
missions  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  secretaries  and  attaches  belonging  to  the  staff  with 
lodgings  and^board;  and  when  it  does  not  suit  them  to  furnish  them  with  these,  or  when 
they  do  not  live  together  by  common  accord,  they  must  pay  to  the  subalterns,  who  have  a 
right  to  it,  the  sums  mentioned  in  Table  No.  3 for  their  lodging  and  maintenance.  This 
favour  is  purely  personal,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  families  of  the  married  secretaries 
and  attaches. 

“ hen  the  said  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  absent  themselves  temporai’ily  from  their  - 
posts,  in  order  to  discharge  some  duty  of  the  service,  or  for  any  other  motive,  and  have 
secretaries  or  attaches  living  in  their  houses,  they  shall  only  pay  tliem  the  allowance  for 
maintenance  according  to  Table  No.  3,  and  shall  have  the  rent  of  the  house  paid,  as  well 
as  the  porter. 

“ When  they  absent  themselves,  and  the  secretaries  and  attaches  are  not  living  in  their 
house,  tiiey  shall  pay  them  the  board  and  lodging  allowances,  and  shall  also  leave  the  house 
m which  they  live,  or  in  which  the  secretary  and  offices  of  the  Embassy  or  legation  are, 
paid  for,  as  well  os  the  porter. 

“ These  ^owances  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  time  as  the  salaries  by  the  bankers 
appomted  for  the  purpose,  who  shall  exact  a proper  receipt  from  the  secretaries  and 
attaches,  to  be  given  to  the  chief  of  the  mission  as  part  of  his  salary.” 

QMstion  9.  What  are  the  pecimiary  emoluments  of  the  chief  and  several  members, 
whether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house  rent,  or  allowances  for 
keeping  up  the  house,  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c.  ? 

A.  The  chiefs  of  mission  and  their  subordinates  receive  a salary  stated  in  the  Estimates, 
composed  of  the  regular  salary  corresponding  to  their  diplomatic  rank,  and  an  additional 
^ tor  expenses  of  representation.  In  Table  No.  4,  to  which  Article  No.  19  of  the 
Regulations  of  2 November  1858,  refers,  the  regular  salary  is  mentioned,  and  in  the 
estimates  of  each  year  the  total  sum  appears,  composed  of  the  regular  salary,  and  tiie  sum 
paid  for  representation. 

“Article  19.  When  diplcmatic  servants  absent  themselves  from  their  post  in  obedience 

orders  froin  a superior,  in  order  to  transact  public  business,  or  in  virtue  of  leave  for 

e re-esffibnshment  of  their  health,  or  to  attend  to  their  private  affairs,  or,  with  tiie 
consent  or  the  Government,  to  take  part  in  the  sessions  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment 
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•tncnt,  they  shall  be  paid  during  their  absence  the  regiilar  salary  which  belongs  to  them,  Appendix,  No. 
according  to  Table  iNo.  4.  

" The  rest  of  their  salary  shall  be  applied  by  the  Government  to  cover  the  expenses 
detailed  in  Article  20,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  shall  go  to  the  Treasury. 

“ The  maximum  of  leave  for  those  serving  in  European  states  in  those  *of  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa  and  west  coast  of  Morocco,  and  that  part  of  Asia  borinded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas,  and  Sea  of  Azoff,  shall  be  four  moirths ; the  first  extension  two 
months,  and  the  second,  which  ought  to  be  the  last,  one  month. 

“Eor  those  who  serve  in  any  otlier  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  America,  or  the  South  Sea, 
the  following  proportion  shall  be  followed : leave,  one  year,  first  extension,  four  months, 
and  the  second  three  months. 

“ During  the  first  extenrion,  the  half  only  of  the  regular  salary  shall  be  paid,  and  during 
tbe  second  extension,  no  salary  shall  be  paid. 

“ Article  20.  "WTien  the  chief  of  a diplomatic  mission  shall  be  removed,  or  shall  absent 
himself  temporarily  from  his  post,  the  Government  shall  pay  to  the  secretaiy  charge 
d’affaires  out  of  the  difference  between  the  regular  salary  of  the  said  chief,  according  to 
Table  4,  and  the  remunerative  sum  for  representation  Avhich  he  receives  when  resident  at 
Hs  post,  the  third  part  of  the  total  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  if  the  said  secretary 
retains  the  house  of  the  Embasssy  or  legation,  oud  the  fourth  part  if  he  goes  to  another 
house.  The  Government  shall  also  pay  out  of  the  said  difference  to  the  second  secretaiy, 
if  there  is  one,  and  to  the  attaches  having  a right  to  board  and  lodging,  the  sums  which 
are  due  to  them  according  to  the  place  in  which  they  reside,  in  conformity  with  Table 
No.  3,  it  being  imderstood  that  if  the  Embassy  or  legation  house  is  retained,  no  sum  shall 
be  paid  for  lodging. 

“ The  secretary  chai'ge  d’affaires  shall  also  receive  his  personal  salary  and  the  whole  sum 
allowed  for  ordinary  expenses ; and  the  rent  of  the  legation  house  and  the  salary  of  the 
j)orter  shall  be  paid  by  him.” 

The  estimates  also  lay  down  a fixed  sum,  to  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  of  missions  for  ordinaiy 
•expenses ; the  extraordinary  expenses  are  repaid  to  them  after  the  account,  supported  by 
vouchers,  which  shall  be  sent  in  every  three  months,  shall  have  been  examined  and 
approved.  (See  the  subjoined  instructions  of  19  July  1856,  which  are  applicable  to 
diplomatic  as  well  as  to  consular  agents.)  A half-year’s  salary  shall  also  be  paid  to 
them  for  expenses  of  establishment  during  the  first  year  of  their  residence,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Regulations  of  2 November  1858,  Articles  11  to  16  inclusive  : 

“ Art.  11.  All  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  shall  receive  a sum  to  establish  the  house 
-and  offices  equivalent  to  the  half  of  one  year’s  salary. 

Art.  12.  The  sum  destined  for  tlie  establishment  of  the  houses  and  offices  shall  be  paid 
in  12  parts,  which  shall  be  recovered  by  them  monthly,  during  the  course  of  the  first  year 
-of  their  residence  at  their  posts. 

Tbe  aliquot  part  of  such  sum  which  falls  due  in  each  month  shall  belong  to  the 
diplomatic  agents,  to  which  end  a fractional  part  of  a month  shall  be  counted  as  a complete 
month. 

" With  the  exception  of  the  days  which  are  over  in  the  month  in  which  they  begin  to 
serve,  and  which  shall  always  be  considered  as  a month  terminated,  the  sum  allowed  for 
the  expenses  of  the  cstahlishment  shall  not  be  payable  for  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
•date  of  the  agents  receiving  official  notice  of  the  removal  and  their  actually  ceasing  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  nor  for  the  time  which  they  may  employ  in  virtue  of  the  Royal 
leave  of  absence  to  re-establish  their  health,  or  to  attend  to  any  private  affairs. 

“ Those  who,  for  the  above  reasons,  shall  have  ceased,  on  absenting  themselves,  to 
receive  the  sum  granted  for  the  establishment  of  house  and  offices,  shall  continue  to  receive 
it  on  their  return  until  the  said  annuity  shall  have  been  completed. 

‘‘  The  time  which  they  shall  have  employed  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  two  legislative 
bodies  shall  be  reckoned  to  those  who  shall  have  absented  themselves  from  their  posts  for 
this  purpose  with  the  approbation  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  days  they  shall,  under 
■these  circumstances,  have  employed  in  coming  to  the  court  and  returning  to  their  posts,  in 
suboi-dination  to  the  regulations  of  Table  No.  2. 

“ Art  13.  When  chiefs  of  missions  shall  be  transferred  to  some  other  diplomatic  post 
'before  accomplishing  one  year’s  service  in  their  previous  one,  the  sums  which  they  shall 
have  received  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  establishment  shall  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
their  new  subvention,  whether  greater  or  less  than  the  former. 

“ In  this  case  they  shall  be  paid  the  monthly  sums  corresponding  to  the  new  subvention, 
until  the  total  of  the  sum  due  for  the  former  subvention  shall  be  completed. 

" Art.  14.  Chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  who  reckon  eight  years’  service  at  the  same 
residence  shall  have  a right  to  the  half  of  the  subvention  granted  for  the  establishment  of 
house  and  offices. 

The  same  rule  shall  be  followed  for  every  eight  years  more  during  which  they  may 
Tetain  the  same  appointment. 

“ In  botli  cases  this  subvention  shall  be  paid  to  them  by  monthly  payments  during  one 
■year,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  expressed  in  Article  2. 

“Art  15.  Those  who,  being  charge  d’affaires,  are  promoted  to  be  ministers  residents 
'from  that  rank  to  plenipotentiaries,  and  from  that  to  ambassadors,  without  having  left  Ihe 
court  in  which  they  fifled  the  former  post,  shall  receive  for  the  establishment  of  their 
.house  the  difference  which  exists  between  one  subvention  and  the  otiier,  having  regard, 
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as  to  the  time  and  form  of  drawing  the  money,  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  previous 
articles. 

“ Art.  16.  At  the  courte  where  the  Government  possess  for  the  legation  a house  be- 
longing to  the  State,  provided  with  the  furniture  and  fittings  necessary  for  its  convenience 
and  decoration,  the  diplomatic  agents  who  occupy  it  shall  have  no  right  to  ihe  subvention 
for  establishment. 

“ The  said  agents  shall  render  an  account,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  of  the  furniture 
and  effects  for  the  use  of  the  legation,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  deterioration  or  loss, 
it  may  be  indispensable  to  purchase  or  repair,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  an  estimate  of 
their  cost;  and  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  tlie  Government,  they  shall  proceed  to  pur- 
chase them,  or  cause  them  to  be  repaired,  charging  the  amount  in  the  account  of  the 
extraoidinary  expenses. 

“ A detailed  inventory  shall  be  drawn  up  of  all  the  furniture  and  effects  purchased  on 
account  of  the  State,  a copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  minister  of  state,  and  the  chief 
of  the  mission  who  retires  shall  hand  over  formally  to  his  successor  all  the  said  furniture 
and  effects  in  conformity  with  the  inventoiy. 

“ The  cliiefs  of  missions,  as  well  as  the  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  shall  receive  a sum 
towards  their  travelling  expenses  botli  in  going  and  coming,  in  conformity  with  what 
is  established  in  the  1st  to  the  10th  articles  inclusive,  of  tiie  before-mentioned  regula- 
tions.” 

“ Ai-t.  1.  The  State  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  -the  journey  out  of  diplomatic  agents  pro- 
ceeding to  take  possession  of  their  posts,  and  the  return  journey  of  those  leaving  them 
definitively. 

“ Art.  2.  The  cost  of  the  journeys  going  and  coming  shall  be  paid  according  to  the 
proportions  fixed  by  the  following  tariff ; — 

“ Ambassadors,  80  reals  (about  16  s.) ; ministers  plenipotentiary,  65  reals  (about  13  s.)  ; 
ministers  resident,  50  reals  (about  10  s.);  cbarg6  d'affaires,  30  reals  (about  6 s.);  secre- 
taries of  the  first  class,  25  reals  (about  5 s.) ; secretaries  of  the  second  class,  20  reals  (about 
4 s.)  ; and  attaches,  15  reals  (about  3 s.) — per  league. 

“ Chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  who  shall  be  summoned  to  court  to  fulfil  the  charge 
of  minister  of  the  Crown  shall  have  a right  to  the  travelling  allowance  paid  to  ambassadors, 
whatever  may  be  the  rank  of  the  post  they  occupy. 

“ Art.  3.  In  journeys  hy  sea  the  said  agents  shall  be  paid  for  each  league,  the  half  of 
what  is  paid  for  every  terrestrial  league  of  6,666  Castilian  yards. 

“ If  mey  embark  in  vessels  of  war  they  shall  pay  the  table,  service,  and  lodging 
expenses  out  of  their  travelling  allowance,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  rank,  assimi- 
lated to  military  grades,  as  stated  in  Table  No.  1. 


“ Art.  4.  Diplomatic  agents  wfoo  shall  leave  temporarily  their  official  residence  to  pro- 
ceed on  some  special  service,  shall  receive  the  half  of  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  previous 
tariffs  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  land  or  sea  journey  which  they  may  undertake. 


“ Art.  5.  Diplomatic  agents  not  on  active  service,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  fulfil  some 
charge  or  commission  of  the  service  shall  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  ^caveUing  allow- 
ance from  the  place  at  which  they  may  be  to  their  destination. 

“ Art.  6.  Those  pei’sons  who  being  absent  from  their  posts'sball  be  transferred  to  another 
appointment,  or  who  shall  be  put  on  half-pay,  shaU.  have  a right  to  the  traveUing  allow- 
ance in  the  following  manner : — 

" Those  who  may  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a royal  leave  of  absence  to  re-establish  their 
health,  to  attend  to  their  private  affairs,  or  to  take  their  seat  in  Parliament,  shall  receive 
the  full  amount  of  the  travelling  allowance  from  the  place  they  wore  at  to  the  post  which 
they  are  going  to  occupy : and  in  case  of  dismissal,  from  the  place  of  their  official  resi- 
dence to  this  court. 

" Those  who  are  on  special  sendee  shall  receive  the  half  of  the  amount  fixed  hy  the 
said  tarififs  to  i-eturn  from  the  place  where  they  may  have  been  perfonning  such  service 
to  their  old  post,  and  the  whole  sum  to  remove  from  the  said  post  to  their  fresh  desti- 
nation. 

“ Art.  7.  The  travelling  allowance  shall  be  paid  when  the  parties  interested  are  ready 
to  proceed  to  their  post,  or  on  a service  authorised  by  the  Government,  or  when  they  are 
put  on  half-pay. 

" The  dijffomatic  servants  who  may  absent  themselves  from  their  posts  by  order  of  their 
respective  chiefs,  to  attend  to  some  urgent  public  business,  shall  have  their  travelling 
expenses  paid,  both  in  going  and  returning,  when  their  errand  shall  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  Government. 

" Art.  8.  When  diplomatic  servants  shall  not  have  actually  proceeded  to  their  posts,  or 
on  service,  after  having  received  the  travelling  allowance,  they  must  return  the  whole  of 
it.  Should  they  have  started,  but  not  arrived  at  tlieii’  destination,  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  from  any  other  reason  independent  of  their  will,  they  shall  receive  the  sum 
corresponding  to  tne  mimber  of  leagues  which  they  shall  have  ti’avelled  over  in  going  and 
returning,  and  sliall  be  obliged  to  return  the  remainder  of  the  sum  received,  if  any,  or 
shall  receive  the  difference  whiclr  m^  result  if  the  sum  received  should  have  been 
insufficient  to  cover  the  said  journey.  If  they  should  not  arrive  at  their  destination,  or  if, 
after  their  arrival,  they  should  not  take  up  their  appointment  for  personal  reasons,  they 
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shall  be  obliged  to  repay  tlie  whole  of  what  they  may  have  received,  or  that  sum  shall  be  Appendix,  No.  1. 
deducted  from  their  salary,  and  in  default  of  that  from  their  property.  

‘‘  Those  who,  being  in  possession  of  their  appointment,  shall  leave  their  post  without 
proving  that  they  did  so  on  public  grounds,  shall  be  recalled,  and  shall  lose  the  right  to  the 
travelling  allowance  for  their  return. 

“ Art.  9.  Diplomatic  servants  shall  receive  no  salary  whatsoever  during  their  journeys 
to  and  from  their  posts,  as  the  travelling  allowance  which  is  granted  them  is  supposed  to 
include  their  salary. 

“ The  time  which  is  taken  up  in  these  journeys  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  counted  to  them 
in  reference  to  their  half-pay  or  retiring  pension,  as  is  also  that  which  is  employed  in 
their  jous’neys  from  one  post  to  another,  and  that  which  tliey  may  spend  on  their  journeys  ' 
on  receiving  a fresh  appointment  after  being  on  half-pay,  or  on  definitely  retiring 
from  the  service,  in  subordination,  in  these  last  cases,  to  the  regulations  of  Table 
No.  2. 

“ Art.  10.  The  families  of  diplomatic  servants  who  may  die  on  active  ser\dce,  shall 
have  a right  to  the  travelling  allowance  which  should  have  been  paid  to  such  servants  if 
alive,  when  the  said  familiesLave  been  with  them  and  return  to  Spain.” 

Question  10.  "What  is  the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be 
incurred  in  each  mission;  the  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted;  and 
whetber  absence  on  leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? 

A.  Vide  consular  instructions,  and  Article  19  of  the  Eegulations  of  the  2d  November 
1858,  quoted  in  Answer  9. 

Question  11.  What  are  the  allowances  and  obligations  of  persons  having  charge  of 
missions  in  the  absence  of  ministers  ? 

A.  Vide  Article  20  of  Eegulations  of  2d  November  1858,  quoted  in  Answer  No.  9. 

Question  12.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  the 
rules  of  precedence  between  tlie  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  every  grade,  and 
the  interchange  of  persons  between  those  services? 

A.  Consular  officers  depend  immediately  on  their  respective  consulate-general,  wliich 
is  in  some  States  combinea  with  the  legation  ; hut  even  when  the  two  are  separated  they 
receive  the  orders  of  the  chief  of  the  mission  accredited  to  the  country  in  which  they 
reside,  whenever  he  asks  them  for  data,  or  employs  them  in  any  commission  of  a politick 
chai*acter.  Consuls-general  rank  with  charge  d’affaires,  consuls  with  secretaries  of  lega- 
tion, and  vice-consuls  with  attaches.  They  do  not  pass  from  one  service  to  the  other, 
except  that  now  and  then  consuls-general  are  made  ministers  resident  or  chaigte 
d’affaires. 

Question  13.  What  ai-e  the  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted, 
either  during  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  ? 

A.  Wlien  diplomatic  sen-ants  are  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  relations 
with  the  Government  to  which  they  are  accredited,  they  receive  half  the  regular  salary, 
until  they  are  appointed  to  another  post,  or  return  to  their  previous  one.  Wlien  recalled 
on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  post  they  occupy,  they  enjoy,  if  they  have  served 
12  years,  one-fourth  pai't  of  the  largest  regular  salary  which  they  may  have  been  paid 
during  at  least  two  years ; when  they  have  served  16  years,  the  third  pai’t ; and  when  20 
years,  the  half.  When  the  Government  shall  no  longer  employ  them  for  any  other 
reason,  they  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  15  years’  service,  enjoy  the  fourth  part;  and  at  the 
end  of  20,  the  half. 

When  they  abandon  the  post  confided  to  them,  or  send  in  their  resignation,  they  have 
no  right  to  any  pension  whatever.  Those  who  have  entered  the  service  since  tlie  Law  on 
Estimates  of  Isis,  have  no  longer  any  right  to  half-pay  allowance,  but  receive  half  their 
salary  when  withdrawn  through  suspension  of  relations.  All,  witiiout  distinction,  have  a 
right  to  a retii-ing  or  full  service  pension  on  reaching  the  age  of  60  years,  or  before,  if  they 
can  prove  their  being  physically  or  morally  incapacitated  for  the  service. 

The  retiring  pension  is  granted  in  the  following  proportions : — 

After  20  years’  ser\ice  the  two-fifths  of  the  maximum  regular  salary  which  they  may 
have  received  during  at  least  two  years  ; 

After  25  yeai’s,  the  three-fifths  of  the  same ; and  after  35  years  the  four-fifths. 

Neither  the  half-pay  nor  retiring  pensions  can  in  any  case,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
exceed  40,000  reals  a year  (about  400  /.) 

Question  14.  WTiat  are  the  relations  between  the  diplomatic  servants  and  the 
Eoreigtt  Department,  as  regards  interchange  of  employment  ? 

A.  The  appointanents  in  the  Foreign  Office  have  the  following  comparative  rank ; an. 
under-secretary  of  state  ranks  with  ministers  plenipotentiaiy,  directors  with  ministers 
resident,  senior  clerks,  who  are  also  suh-directors,  with  charg4  d’affaii’es ; clerks  with 
secretaries  of  the  first  class,  the  four  senior  assistant  clerks  with  secretaries  of  the  second 
class,  the  other  assistant  clerks  with  paid  attaches. 

Clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  employes  in  legations  interchange  employments  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister,  passing  from  one  service  to  the  other  wiffi  the  equivalent  rank, 
or  with  that  immediately  superior  to  it,  when  they  have  a right  to  promotion. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  22. 

Appendix,  No.  1. 

Statement  of  Salaries  of  tlie  Diplomatic  and  Consvilai'  Services  of  Spain. 


DiPLOstATic  Body. 


Residence, 

RANK. 

Fixed 

Salary. 

Ordinary 

Expenses. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Rome  - 

Ambassador  - 

. 

- 

8,000 

200 

3,200 

First  Secretary 

- 

- 

300 

— • 

Second  ditto 

- 

- 

200 

— 

Two  Attaches  at  120/.  - 

. 

. 

240 

— 

Sergeant  of  the  Palace  Guard 

. 

32 

— 

Ambassador  ... 

. 

- 

5,000 

800 

5,300 

First  Secretarv 

. 

. 

400 

— 

Second  ditto 

_ 

- 

200 

— 

Two  Attaches  at  120/.  » 

. 

- 

240 

— 

London  - 

Minister  PlenipotentiaiT 

- 

. 

8,000 

400 

4,000 

I'ii'st  Secretary 

- 

- 

400 

— 

Second  ditto 

. 

. 

240 

— 

Attache  - 

_ 

120 

— 

St.  PetersborgL  - 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

. 

4,000 

300 

4,300 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

. 

- 

400 

— 

Ditto  of  Second  ditto 

. 

240 

— 

Attache  ... 

. 

160 

— 

Lisbon  - - . 

Minister  tlenipotentiury 

. 

- 

2,400 

200 

2,600 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

. 

- 

800 

— 

Two  Attaches  at  120  /.  - 

_ 

- 

240 

— 

Naples  - 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

. 

- 

2,200 

200 

2,400 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

. 

- 

300 

— 

Attachh  ... 

_ 

- 

120 

— 

Vienna 

Minister  Fleriipotentiary 

. 

- 

2,400 

200 

2,600 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

- 

- 

300 

— 

Attache  ... 

_ 

- 

120  ' 

— 

Berlin  - 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

. 

- 

2,000 

200 

2,200 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

- 

- 

800 

— 

Attache  ... 

. 

. 

120 

— 

Washington 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

. 

- 

2,400 

400 

2,800. 

hirst  iSecretary 

. 

- 

800 

— 

Second  ditto 

. 

- 

200 

— 

• i 

Attach  (1  ... 

_ 

. 

180 

— 

Consultinsr  Advocate 

. 

- 

60 

— 

Constantinople  - 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

- 

- 

1,600 

; 200 

1,800- 

Secretary  of  First  Class 

. 

- 

300 

— 

First  Interpreter  - 

_ 

240 

— 

Second  ditto 

_ 

- 

180 

— 

Student  of  languaees 

- 

- 

180 

— 

Chaplain  - 

. 

80 

— 

Mexico  - 

Minister  Fienipotentiary 

- 

- 

2,400 

400 

2,800 

Secretory  of  First  Class- 

- 

- 

300 

— 

Attache  ... 

. 

- 

160 

— 

Turin  - - - 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

- 

- 

1,000 

200 

1,800 

Secretary  of  F'ii-st  Class 

- 

- 

300 

— 

Attache  ... 

. 

. 

120 

— 

Rio  Janeiro 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

. 

- 

2,100 

200 

1,300 

Santiago  de  Chile 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

- 

200 

— 

Minister  Resident 

_ 

- 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

The  Hague 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

. 

- 

200 

— 

Minister  Resident 

_ 

. 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

Copenhagen 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

_ 

- 

180 

— 

Minister  Resident- 

. 

- 

900 

100 

1,000 

Stockholm 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

. 

- 

180 

— 

Minister  Resident 

. 

900 

100 

1,000 

Brussels  ... 

Secretory  of  Second  Class 

. 

- 

180 

— 

Minister  Resident 

. 

_ 

900 

100 

1,000 

Berne  and  Frankfort  - 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

_ 

. 

180 



Minister  Resident 

. 

- 

1,000  ' 

100 

1,100 

Costa  Rica 

.Secretary  of  Second  Class 

. 

- 

180 

— 

Charge  d’ Affaires  - 

. 

800 

200 

1,000 

Quito  ... 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 
Charg6  d’ Affaires  - 

- 

- 

200 

800 

200 

1,000 

Carticas  ... 

Seci'etary  of  Second  Class 

. 

200 

— 

Uharge  d'Attuires  - 

800 

200 

1,000 

Secretary  of  Second  Class 

■ 

200 

— 
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CONSTJLAR  COEPS. 


Country. 

Besidence. 

RANK. 

Fixed 

Salary. 

Ordinary 

Expenses. 

Total. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Milan  - - - 

Commercial  Agent. 

Trieste  - 

Consul  - 

. 

200 

60 

260 

Venice  - - - 

Vice  Consul. 

Belgium  - 

Antwerp  - - - 

Consul  - 

. 

- 

60 

Brazil  - 

Maranon  - - - 

ditto. 

Buenos  Ayres 

- - - - 

ditto. 

Hanseatic  Cities 

Hamburgh 

Consul  General 

- 

200 

180 

880 

China  - 

Canton  and  Whampoa 

Vice  Consul  - 

_ 

200 

100 

800 

Amoy  - 

Consul  - - - 

. 

800 

100 

400 

Foo-chow 

Vice  Consul  - 

. 

140 



Macao  - 

Consul  General 

800 

800 

1,100 

Two  Student  Interpreters  i 

240 

— 

at  120  1. 

Ningpo  - 

Vice  Consul  - 

. 

160 

— 

Shanghae 

Consul  - - - 

- 

1 400 

200 

000 

Denmark  - 

Elsinore  - 

Consul  General 

ISO 

60 

, 240 

San  Thomas 

Consul  • 

- 

500 

200 

700 

Equator  - • - 

Guayaquil 

ditto  - - - 

- 

200 

„ 

Baltimore 

Vice  Consul  - 

. 

Boston  - 

ditto  - - - 

. 

80 

— 

Cayo  Hueao 

Consul  - 

. 

200 

— 

Charleston 

ditto  ... 

. 

120 

— 

Philadelphia 

ditto  ... 

- 

240 

— 

Mobile  - 

ditto  ... 

. 

200 

40 

240 

New  Orleans. 

New  York 

ditto  ... 

. 

240 

60 

300 

Portland  - 

' ditto  ... 

200 

— 

Savannah  - 

Vice  Consul 

- 

120 

— 

Algiers 

Consul  General 

_ 

300 

200 

600 

\ice  Consul  - 

_ 

180 

— 

Bayonne  - - - 

Consul  ... 

- 

600 

800 

900 

Vice  Con&ul  - 

. 

130 

— 

Bonne  - 

ditto  ... 

. 

60 

— 

Bordeaux 

Consul  ... 

400 

180 

680 

Vice  Consul  - 

- 

120 

— 

Cette  - 

Consul  - 

. 

400 

180 

630 

Vice  Consul  - 

. 

120 

— 

Ciotat  - 

ditto  - 

_ 

160 

— 

Havre  de  Grace 

Consul  - - - 

. 

400 

180 

680 

Vice  Consul  - 

. 

120 

— 

Marseilles 

Consul  ... 

. 

800 

360 

1,160 

Vice  Consul  - 

- 

180 



Montpellier 

ditto  ... 

- 

120 

— 

Nantes  - 

Consul  ... 

320 

120 

440 

Vice  Consul  - 

120 

— 

ditto  ... 

. 

120 

— 

Oran  - 

Consul. 

Consul  General 

. 

800 

400 

1,200 

Vice  Consul  - 

- 

240 

— 

Perpignan 

Consul  - 

- 

400 

180 

680 

Vice  Consul  - 

- 

140 

— 

Toulouse  - 

ditto  ... 

- 

120 

— 

Accra  - 

ditto  ... 

. 

200 

60 

260 

Cardiff  - 

Consul  ... 

. 

800 

120 

420 

Vice  Consul  - 

. 

160 

Gibraltar  - 

Consul  - - - 

. 

600 

300 

900 

Vice  Consul  - • 

- 

180 

— 

Hong  Kong 

Consul  • 

- 

400 

100 

600 

Jamaica  - 

ditto  ... 

. 

300 

80 

380 

Liverpool 

ditto  ' 

- 

800 

400 

1,200 

Vice  Consul  - 

. 

180 

— 

London  - 

Consul  General 

. 

1,000 

500 

1,500 

Vice  Consul  - 

■ 

240 
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.Appen^i^  No.  1.  Consular  Corps — contimted. 


Fixed 

Salary. 

Country. 

Residence. 

RANK. 

1 i 

Ot3 

Total 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Great  Britain — conl^.  • 

Malta  - - * 

Nassau  - 

Consul  - - . - 

ditto  - - - - 

180 

60 

60 

240 

NewoMtle 

ditto  •• 

400 

180 

680 

Vice  Consul  - 

160 

St.  John’s,  Newfound- 

Consul. 

land. 

ditto  - 

Sidney  - - - 

Sierrra  Leone  - 

200 

200 

400 

Consul  General  and  Judge 

6Q0 

400 

1,000 

of  Mixed  Court. 

Vice  Consul  and  Arbitrator 

800 

_ 

of  ditto. 

Singapore 
Southampton  - 

Consul  - 

ditto  - - - 

Vice  Consul  - 

500 

300 

160 

200 

120 

700 

420 

Trinidad  - • - 

Consul, 

Greece  - 

Athens  - 

Consul  General 

400 

100 

500 

Italy  - - - 

Cagliari  - 

Consul. 

Civita  Vecchia  - 

ditto 

120 

60 

180 

Genoa  - - - 

Consul  General 

240 

60 

300 

Vice  Consul  - 

60 

— 

Leghorn  - 

Consul  . . - - 

120 

80 

180  . 

Naples 

ditto  - 

180 

60 

240 

Nice  ... 

ditto  - 

120 

60 

180 

Palermo  - 

ditto  - 

180 

60 

240 

Morocco  - - - 

Tangier  - 

Consul  General  and  Charge 

400 

200 

600 

d’AfFoires. 
Vice  Consul  - 

120 



Student  Interpreter  • 

40 

— 

Fij'st  Interpreter 
Second  Interpreter. 

60 

— 

Mexico  - - . 

Mexico  - - - 

Consul  General 

400 



Vera  Cruz 

Consul  .... 

240 

60 

300 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam 

ditto  - 

_ 

60 

Rotterdam 

ditto  - . . - 

- 

60 

Portugal  - - - 

Paro  ... 

ditto  .... 

800 

100 

400 

Vice  Consul  - - - 

100 

— 

Lisbon  ... 

Consul  General 

600 

200 

800 

Vice  Consul  ... 

180 

M adeira  - 

Consul. 

Oporto  - - - 

ditto  - - - - 

400 

120 

520 

Vice  Consul  - - . - 

120 

— 

Prussia  - 

Berlin  ... 

ditto  - . - 

100 

— ■ 

Barbary  Regencies 

Tripoli  - 

Consul  General  and  Charge 

400 

240 

640 

d’Affttires. 

Vice  Consul  - . . 

120  1 

Tunis  ... 

Interpreter  ... 

60 

Consul  General  and  Charge 

400  ' 

240 

640 

d’Affaires. 

Vice  Consul  - . . 

120 

Russia  ... 

Odessa  ... 

Consul  General 

400 

60 

460 

Riga 

Consul. 

Santo  Domingo  • 

- 

ditto  - 

400 

200 

600 

Turkey  ... 

Vice  Consul  Chancelier  - 

180 



Alexandria 

Consul  General 

400 

180 

580 

Vice  Consul  Chancelier  - 

120 



Cairo  - 

Interpreter  ... 

90 

Consul  - 

120 

60 

180 

Constantinople  - 
Jerusalem 

Smyrna  - 

Consul  Chancelier  - 
Consul. 

Interpreter. 

180 

40 

220 

Consul  General 

400 

100 

500 

Uruguay  - 

Chancelier  ... 

60 



Monte  Video  - 

Vice  Consul. 

Venezuela  - 

La  Guayra 

Consul  .... 
Vice  Consul. 

240 

40 

280 
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Enclosure  3,  in  No.  22. 

Table  of  the  Sums  which  Diplomatic  Servants  have  to  pa7  to  the  Commandevs  of  V essels 
of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  for  Board,  Lodging,  and  Service,  when  embarked  on  board  of 
them,  to  proceed  to  their  respective  destinations,  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  and  to  the 
Travelling  Allowance  which  is  conceded  to  each  of  them  for  the  Journey. 

[The  sums  in  sterling  are  only  approximative.] 


SANK. 

Comparative  Military 
Rant. 

Travelling 
Allowance 
(per  League 

)■ 

Sum  to  be  paid  to 
Naval  Commanders 
daily. 

Reals. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Reals.  £ 

s. 

d. 

Ambfissador  • - - - 

Captain  General 

80  » 

= 0 

16 

0 

200  = 2 

0 

0 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

Lieutenant  General  - • - 

65=»0 

13 

0 

140  = 1 

8 

0 

Minister  Resident  - - > 

Major  General 

50  = 

= 0 

100  = 1 

0 

0 

Charge  d’Affaiies  - - - ' 

Brigadier  - 

80  = 

= 0 

6 

0 

75z=0 

16 

0 

Secretary  of  the  1st  Class 

Colonel  - 

25  = 

= 0 

Secretary  of  the  2d  ClaM 

Lieutenant  Colonel  • 

20  = 

= 0 

4 

0 

40  = 0 

8 

0 

Attache  - 

Captain  - 

15  = 

= 0 

3 

0 

30  = 0 

6 

0 

The  wife  of  an  Ambassador  - 

. 

_ 

80  = 0 

16 

0 

liar  children  over  10  years  old  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

30  = 0 

6 

0 

The  wife  of  a Minister  Plenipotentiary 

- 

- 

- 

60  = 0 

12 

0 

Her  children  over  10  years  old  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

30  = 0 

6 

0 

The  wife  of  a Minister  Resident  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

50  = 0 

10 

0 

Her  children  over  10  years  old  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

20  = 0 

4 

0 

The  wife  of  a Charge  d’ Affaires  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

40  = 0 

8 

0 

Her  children  over  10  years  of  age 

- 

- 

16  = 0 

S 

0 

The  wife  of  a Secretary  of  the  1st  class 

- 

- 

- 

30  = 0 

6 

0 

Her  children  over  10  years  of  ago 

- 

- 

16  = 0 

8 

0 

Servants  in  general 

■ - - - - 

■ 

■ 

10  = 0 

2 

0 

Enclosure  4,  in  No.  22. 


Maximum  of  the  Time  employed  by  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  for  going  and  re- 
turning, during  the  last  10  Xears,  and  which  will  be  allowed  for  the  future,  according 
to  the  Eoyal  Decree  of  24  February  1857. 


Maximum 

allowed. 

Maximum 

allowed. 

Europe : 

Days. 

America — contimted. 

Days. 

Vienna,  Austria  . - _ 

30 

Lima,  Peru,  Pacific  . - - 

65 

Brussels,  Belgium  - 

15 

Costa  Rica  - 

40 

Turin,  Sardinia  - - - 

16 

Venezuela  - - - - 

45 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

30 

Brazil  ----- 

45 

Naples,  Two  Sicilies 

22 

Urusuay  and  Buenos  Ayres 

60 

Florence  and  Parma,  Tucany 

20 

United  States  - 

40 

Rome,  Pontifical  States  - 

20 

Mexico  ----- 

45 

Paris,  France  - - - 

12 

St.  Domingo,  Tahiti,  St.  Thomas 

80 

London,  Great  Britain 

15 

The  Hague,  Holland 

18 

Asia ; 

Lisbon,  Portugal  . - - 

Berlin,  Prussia  . - - 

12 

China  ----- 

106 

16 

Singapore  - - - - 

90 

Dresden,  Saxony  - - - 

17 

St.  Petersburgh,  Russia  - 

35 

Africa : 

Stockholm,  Sweden  - 

80 

Tangier  . - - - - 

15 

Constantinople,  Turkey  - 

25  . 

Algiers  ----- 

20 

Berne,  Switzerland  - - - 

18 

Tunis.  Tripoli.  Eevnt.  Greece. 

* 30 

Frankfort  - _ . . 

18 

&c.,  Jerusalem. 

East  Coast,  Sierra  Leone  - 

60 

America : 

Santiago,  Chile,  Pacific  - 

76 

South  Sea : 

Quito,  Ecuador  „ - - 

60 

Sidney  ----- 

106 

The  time  allowed  to  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  for  journeys  which  may  have  been  made, 
previous  to  the  last  10  years,  shall  be  half  as  much  again  as  that  indicated  in  the  present  table,  as 
the  means  of  travelling  were  then  slower  and  more  difficult,  as  there  were  then  not  so  many  railways 
and  steamers. 
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Enclostire  5,  in  No.  22. 

ACCOUNT  of  the  Sums  for  Board  and  Lodging,  -which  the  Chiefs  of  Diplomatic 
Missions  shall  pay  to  the  Secretaries  and  Attaches  who  have  a Right  to  them, 
equivalent  to  the  Expenses  of  House  and  Table,  in  proportion  to  the  Dearness  or 
Cheapness  of  the  Country  where  they  Reside. 


[The  sums  in  sterling  are  only  approximative.] 


House. 

Table. 

Total. 

Reals. 

£. 

5. 

d. 

Reals. 

£. 

5.  d. 

Reals.  £. 

d. 

4,000  = 

40 

- 

- 

8,000  = 

80 

- - 

12,000  = 120 

~ 

- 

Berlin  - - - 

4,000  = 

40 

- 

- 

8,000  = 

so 

- - 

12,000  = 120 

- 

- 

Brussels  - 

3,000  = 

30 

- 

- 

6,000  = 

60 

- - 

9,000  = 90 

— 

4,000  = 

40 

- 

- 

8,000  = 

80 

- _ 

12,000  = 120 

- 

- 

China  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16,000  = 160 

- 

- 

Constantinople 

4,000  = 

40 

- 

- 

9,000  = 

90 

~ - 

18,000  = ISO 

- 

— 

Copenhagen  - 

3,000  = 

30 

— 

- 

6,000  = 

60 

- - 

9,000  = 90 

- 

- 

Costa  Rica  and  Nicai’agna 

5,000  == 

60 

- 

- 

9,000  = 

90 

_ - 

14,000  = 140 

- 

- 

Dresden  - 

3,000  = 

30 

_ 

— 

6.000  = 

60 

— - 

9,000  = 90 

— 

The  Hague  - 

6,000  = 

50 

_ 

9,000  = 

00 

_•  _ 

14,000  = 140 

- 

- 

Lisbon  - 

3,500  = 

36 

6,500  = 

65 

- - 

10,000  = 100 

- 

- 

London  - 

6,000  = 

60 

_ 

10,000  = 

100 

- - 

13,000  = 150 

- 

- 

Mexico  - 

6,000  = 

60 

- 

- 

10.000  = 

100 

- _ 

16,000  = 160 

- 

- 

Monte  Video  - 

5,000  = 

60 

_ 

_ 

9,000  = 

90 

- - 

14,000  = 140 

- 

- 

Munich  ~ - 

8,000  = 

80 

_ 

_ 

6,000  = 

60 

- - 

9,000  = 90 

- 

- 

Naples  - - - 

8,000  = 

30 

_ 

- 

6,000  = 

60 

- - 

9,000  = 90 

- 

- 

Paris  - - - 

4,000  = 

40 

_ 

_ 

9,000  = 

60 

_ _ 

13,000  = 180 

- 

— 

Quito  - 

5,000  = 

60 

- 

- 

9,000  = 

90 

- - 

14,000  = 140 

- 

- 

Rio  Janeiro  - 

6,000  = 

60 

_ 

- 

9,000  = 

90 

_ _ 

14,000  = 140 

- 

— 

Rome  - 

3,000  = 

30 

_ 

6,000  = 

60 

_ - 

9,000  = 90 

_ 

_ 

Santiago  de  Chile  - 

4,000  = 

40 

- 

- 

8,000  = 

80 

_ _ 

12,000  = 120 

- 

- 

Santa  F6  de  Bogota 

4,000  = 

40 

_ 

- 

8,000  = 

80 

- - 

12,000  = 120 

- 

- 

Stockholm  - 

3,000  = 

80 

_ 

6,000  = 

60 

- - 

9,000  = 90 

- 

- 

Switzerland  - - - 

3,000  = 

30 

_ 

_ 

6,000  = 

60 

_ _ 

9,000  = 90 

_ 

- 

St.  Petersburgh 

6,000  = 

60 

_ 

- 

10,000  = 

100 

- _ 

16,000  = 150 

- 

- 

Turin  ' - • 

3,000  = 

30 

_ 

_ 

6,000  = 

60 

- - 

9,000  = 90 

_ 

Vienna  - - - 

4,000  = 

40 

_ 

- 

8,000  = 

80 

- - 

12,000  = 120 

- 

- 

Wnsbington  - 

6,000  = 

50 

- 

“ 

9,000  = 

00 

_ - 

14,000  = 140 

“ 

“ 

Enclosure  6,  in  No.  22. 


Regular  Salart  which  shall  be  paid  to  Diplomatic  Servants  when  they  Absent 
themselves  from  the  Court  at  which  they  Reside,  by  virtue  of  a Royal  Order,  by 
Authorisation,  of  the  Government,  qr  on  Leave  of  Absence. 


[The  sums  in  sterling  are  only  approximative.] 


To  an  Ambassador  - - - 

„ a Minister  Plenipotentiary  - 
„ a Minister  Resident  - 
„ a Chargi  <!’ Affaires 
„ a Secretary  of  the  1st  Class  - 
„ a Secretary  of  the  2d  Class  • 
„ an  Attach^  - - - - 


Reals.  £.  s.  d. 

90.000  » 900  - - 

80.000  = 600  - - 
60,000  = 600  - - 

36.000  = 360  - - 

24.000  = 240  - - 

19.000  = 180  - - 

12.000  = 120  - - 
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Sir  A.  Buchanan  to  Lord  .7.  Russell — (Received  21  November.) 

My  Lord,  Madrid,  16  November  1860. 

Since  forwarding  to  your  Lovdsliip  my  de8[)atch  of  the  14th  instant,  ou  the  subject  of 
the  Spanish  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  I have  learnt  that  the  salary  of  Her 
Catholic  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Rome  is  500,000  reals  of  vellon  a year,  or  in  round 
numbers  about  5,000  h sterling,  instead  of  300,000  reals  of  vellon,  or  about  3,000  1.  ster- 
ling, as  stated  in  the  budget  of  1859. 

At  that  time,  the  Ambassador’s  allowances  wore  upwards  of  6,000  /,  a year-,  more  than 
half  being  the  proceeds  of  fees  on  the  petitions  of  Spanish  subjects  to  the  Pope  {^‘derechos 
de  preces”),  wliich  ai’e  now  to  be  cax'ried  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  the  salary  of  the 
Ambassador  has  been  fixed  at  the  amount  of  that  paid  to  the  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

I may  also  add,  that  all  the  sums  in  tlie  statement  enclosed  in  my  despatch  above 
referred  to,  are  calculated  in  round  number's,  tire  real  being  taken  at  100  to  the  pound 
sterling,  whereas  the  pound  is  seldom  wortlr  more  than  96  reals. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Andrew  Buchanan. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


Mr.  Jerningham  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  2 January  1861.) 

My  Lord,'  Stockholm,  26  December  1860. 

With  reference  to  your  Lordship’s  despatch,  marked  Circular,  of  the  25th  of  October 
last,  which  reached  me  on  the  9th  ultimo,  I have  the  honour  to  inclose  the  documents 
which  have  been  furrnshed  to  me  by  Count  Mandersti'bm  respecting  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  this  Court. 

I also  enclose  a copy  of  the  letter  which  I addressed  upon  the  subject  to  his  Excellency. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  G.  S.  S.  Jerningham. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  24. 

Statement  of  the  Salaries  and  Organization  of  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office. 


Traitement  Annuel. 
Rdr.  Rmt.  de  Soede. 


Le  Ministre  d’Etat  et  des  Affaires  Etrangcrea  -----  24,000 

Lb  Secretaire  en  Chef  (“  Cabinetts  Sec.reteraren  ”)  - - - - 5,000 

Le  Chef  de  la  Direction  des  Consulats  et  Affaires  Commerciales  - 4,500 

Le  Chef  de  la  Direction  des  Fonds  et  de  la  Comptabilitfe  - - - 4,600 

Le  Chef  de  la  Direction  des  Affaires  Politiques  . - . - 4,500 

L’Arohiviste  - - - - - - 3,600 

Le  Secretaire  en  premier  - --  --  --  - 3,500 

Les  quatre  Premiers  Secriitajfes  en  second,  chacim  - - - - 1,800 

Les  trois  autres  Seerdtaires  en  second,  chacun  - - _ - - ],000 


Observations. — Le  Ministre  des  Affaires  Eti-angeres  dispose  en  outre  d’un  hotel  en  partie 
meubl^  aux  frais  de  I’etat. 

Le  grand  maitre  de  c6remonies  et  le  calligraphe  officiel  re5.oivent  annuellement  des 
fonds  du  ministOre,  I’lm  2,000  et  I’autre  600  riksd^era  riksmynt. 

Pour  etre  nomm6  secretaire  en  second,  il  faut  avoir  subi,  ^ I’une  des  imiversites  de  I’etat, 
I’examen  prescrit  pour  les  employes  qui  entrent  dans  I’administration  civile.  D n’existe 
pas  d’exameu  special  pour  ceux  qui  se  vouent  a la  carridre  diplomatique. 

Le  sumumeraviat  n’ayant  pas  lieu  au  Ministerc  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  les  attaches  libres 
de  legation  sout  nommes,  par  preference,  secretaires  en  second,  et  ceux-ci,  i leur  tour, 
secr6taires  de  legation.  Pour  les  promotions  ulterieures  il  n’esiste  pas  de  regie  g^nerale. 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  24. 

Statement  of  the  Salaries  and  Organization  of  the  Swedish  Diplomatic  Corps. 


• 

Tj'aitement 

Annuel. 

Annuel. 

Rdrs.  de 
Hambourg. 

lidrs.  de 
Hambourg. 

Grand  Bretagne : 

Pays  Bns: 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Jlinistre 

16,000 

Envoy4  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

8,000 

Plenipotentiaire. 
Secretaire  de  Legation 

2,000 

Plfeoipoteatiaire. 

Cbapelain  . - - - 

1,000 

Belgique ; 

Mmistre  Resident  (en  mime  temps 

4,000 

accr6dit4  k Franefort-sur- Maine 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

10,000 

et  Wiesbade). 

P16nipotentiaire. 

Secr4taire  de  Legation 

Attache  - - - - 

2,000 

1,200 

Espegne : 

Ministi’e  Resident  . _ . 

4,000 

Chapelain  - - - • - 

760 

Etats  Unis  de  I’Amcriaue  du  Nord  • 

Antriche : 

Ministre  Resident  - 

5,000 

Envoyfe  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 
Plenipotentiaire  (en  m4me  temps 
accredite  k Munich). 

11,000 

Portugal : 

Charge  d’Affaires  et  Consul  G4n4ral 

3,600 

Secretaire  de  Legation 
Attache  - 

1,200 

Italic : 

Charge  d'Attaires  etConsui  G4n4ral 

3,600 

Prusse : 

Rrpnil  • 

Envoj'fe  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 
PIfinipotentiaire  (en  mtiine  tamps 

6,000 

Charge  d’Affaires  et  Consul  General 

4,000 

accr4dit4  ^ Diesde  et  en  Mecklen* 

bouj^). 

Secretaire  de  Legation 

1,000 

Charge  d’Affaires  et  Consul  GIneral 

3,000 

Ruseie : 

Hambourg: 

Charged' Affaires  et  Consul  G&n6ral 

2,000 

EnTOye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

16,000 

Flenipotentiaire 

Turquie: 

Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 
Flenipotentiaire. 

Secretaire  de  Legation 
Attach6  - - - - 

2,000 

1,200 

8,000 

Danemarc : 

Secretaire  de  Legation 
Drogman  - 

1,200 

1,600 

400 

Envoys  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre 

8,000 

Jeune  de  Langue-  - 

Flenipotentiaire. 

Chapelain  . 

Secretaire  de  Legation 

1,000 

Seor&taire  du  Consulat 

500 

Cette  mission  g^re  en  memo  temps  le  Coasulat  General  du  Roi 
possede  k Constantinople  est  affecti  It  la  l%ation. 


Turquie.  L’h&tel  que  I’etat 


Olservaho,,,  c,,nirales  ~^e  secrelarie  de  16™tion  nommd  charge  d’affaires  Cendant 
1 absence  du  ™tre  jomt  d’un  traitement  suppiSnenbdre  qni  Tarie  dl  133*  k 200  riSSrs 
de  Banquc  de  Hmbourg  mr  mens.  Pendant  k durde  de  son  intdrim.  U oesse  de  recevS 
i son  p^te  " logement  que  doit  Ini  fournii  le  ministre,  dds  que  oeW-oi  rdside 

he  port  des  lettes  et  ddpSohee  tdldgrapHques  offioieUes  est  rembom-sd  aux  Idgations 
Le  charge  daffanes  on  le  seordtoe  do  Idgations  est  bonilid  de  ses  frais  fe  vo™e 
mais  ne  jomt  de  son  trastement  que  du  jour  de  I’arrlrde  au  poste  respectif.  Par  eoltoe  le 
mmistre  ne  resoit  pas  de  frans  Je  mais  compte  son  ti-aitemSrt  du  ioufdu  dtat 

df  ?dSement“"“  ‘ lui  e'st  accoi^ren 

La  rotenuc  d effectuer  sur  lo  traitement  d’un  fonctionnaire  diplomatique  absent  da  son 
TOSte  _en  vertu  d un  conge,  est  £xee,  le  oas  dohdant,  en  oonsiddration  des  n?otifs  de  ce  coned 

1’m‘drhn  seront  it  la  charge  do  oeM  mi 
profite  du  conge,  et  quun  mmistre  ue  garde  son  traitement  integral  ties  fiais  de  rin+^nm 
defalques)  que  pendant Jrois  mois,  et  la  moitie  du  traitement  quizes  mois  suivants 


Ministre  Pl^n^tentiaii’e 
Mmistre  Resident 
Charge  d’ Affaires 
Seci'4taire  de  D^gation 


par  an,  de  800  k 1,500 

« 600  a 1,000 

600  S 1,000 

300  k 600 


Le  tout  en  riksdalers  de  Banque  de  Hambourg. 

[AT.  B.  Twelve  riksdalers  banco  equal  to  about  one  pound  sterling.] 
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Enclosure  3,  in  No.  24. 


List  of  the  Paid  Consulates  General  and  Consulates  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 


Par  An. 

— ■ 

— 

Kdr.  dc  Banque  dc 
Hambourg. 

Observations. 

Traite- 

Frais  de 
Bureau. 

Alexandrie  ... 

Consular  Gen4ral  - 

2,000 

1,000 

Alger  - 

Idem  - 

2,000 

7S0 

Alicaiitti  - 

Idem  .... 

. 

750 

Archansel  - - . | 

Consulat  ... 

2,000 

500 

Bahie  - • . . : 

Idem  - 

Bilbao  .... 

Idem  - 

. 

soo 

1 

Buenos  Ayres  - . - 

Idem  - 

. 

1,500 

1 

Copenhogue  ... 

Consulat  General  • - I 

1,000 



Dantzie  .... 

Consulat  ... 

. 

500 

Egypte  .... 

Secretaire  du  Consulat 

1,000 



Gibraltar  - - . . 

Consuiat  General  - 

750 

Helsingfors  ... 

Idem  .... 

2,000 

SOO 

Liibec  .... 

Consulat  ... 

760 

•Mnlte  .... 

Idem  .... 

1,000 

600 

Maroo  (Tanger) 

Consulat  General  - 

2,000 

Le  titulaire  de  ce 
poste  dispose  en 
outre  de  I’botel 
que  I’btat  pos- 

New  York 

Consulat  ... 

. 

sdde  k Tanger. 

Rome  ...  - 

Idem  - 

. 

500 

Rostock  - - - - 

Idem  - 

750 

Smvrne  - - - 

Idem  .... 

■ _ 

1 250 

Tunis  .... 

Idem  .... 

1 1,600 

L’ Article  0 du  Rfeglement  oijoint  concerna&t  le  service  constilaire  mentiorme  les  droits  oasuels 
que  les  consuls  pourroQt  pr61ever  d’office. 


SWITZERLAND. 


— No.  25.  — 

Captain  Harris  to  Lord  John  Russell. — (Received  15  November.) 

My  Lord,  Berne,  12  November  1860. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your.  Lordship’s  Circular  Despatch, 
dated  25th  October,  I addressed  a note  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  requesting  them  to 
favour  me  with  information  on  the  various  points  referred  to  in  your  Lordship’s  Despatch 
with  respect  to  tlie  diplomatic  service  in  this  country. 

I have  the  honour  to  enclose  copy  of  the  answer  which  I have  received  from  the  Federal 
Council.  The  information  wliieh  it  conveys  is  necessarily  of  a meagre  kind,  as  there  is  no 
regular  diplomatic  service  in  Switzerland. 

I have  the  honour'  to  transmit  the  Swiss  "Red  Book,”  containing  the  diplomatic  and' 
consular  appointments,  and  also  copies  of  the  consular  regulations,  botii  of  which  have  been 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Federal  Coimcil,  and  transmitted  with  their  despatch. 

!Besides  the  two  missions  at  Paris  and  Vienna  alluded  to,  the  Swiss  Government  at 
present  employs  two  special  envoys,  M.  de  la  Rive  to  Loudon,  and  M.  Tourte  to  Turin. 
M.  de  la  Rive  possessing  an  ample  private  fortune  has  handsomely  declined  receiving  any- 
thing beyond  the  current  expenses  of  his  mission.  In  the  case  of  M.  Tourte,  the  Federal 
Assembly,  during  its  late  session,  voted  him  a salary  of  18,000  francs  as  chargd  d’affaires, 
but  as  he  was  originally  nominated  envoy  extraordinary,  the  Federal  Government  are 
authorised  to  pay  him  an  allowance  of  24  francs  a day  during  his  mission  in  tliat  capacity, 
which  is  only  considered  as  temporary. 

In  carrying  out  your  Lordship’s  instructions  that  I should  make  any  observations  which 
my  experience  may  suggest  to  me  on  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  oui’  own  country,  I feel  some  diffidence  in  expressing  my  opinion,  as 

o*47'  3 2 although 
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AppendiXj  No.  1. 


althou<»b  I have  eight  years’  experience  in  tlie  diplomatic  service,  I have  never  filled  its 
subordinate  grades ; but  having  spent  a great  portion  of  my  life  abroad,  I can  speak  witli 
perfect  truth  of  the  high  position  which  the  Biitish  diplomatic  corps  holds  in  the  esteem  of 
foreigners ; and  as  far  as  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  judge,  the  smooth  and  efficient 
working  of  the  system  does  not  call  for  any  material  alteration.  I will,  however,  briefly 
allude  to  subjects  which  I have  occasionally  heard  dbcussed,  and  to  which  1 have  turned 


my  attention. 

An  alteration  suggests  itself  respecting  the  titles  of  heads  of  missions,  which  at  present 

five  rise  to  misapprehention  with  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with,  diplomatic  forms ; 

ut  the  chano-e  could  only  be  effected  with  the  concurrence  of  other  Courts.  I would  sug- 
'Test  that  the  title  of  envoy  extraordinary  should  only  be  used  in  the  case  of  a special 
mission,  the  word  being  used  in  its  natural  sense,  without  conferring  superior  rank. 
Ministers  divided  as  at  present,  in  two  classes,  plenipotentiary  and  resident. 

I thiTik  it  would  be  fair  to  paid  attaches  of  long  standing,  for  whom  there  is  no  imme- 
diate opening  for  promotion,  that  secretaries  of  legation  should  be  divided  into  two  classes 
(the  Frenchliave  three),  and  that  after  five  years’  service  as  paid  attach^,  a young  man 
should  obtain  the  rank  of  secretary  of  legation  of  the  2d  class,  and  after  three  years’  ser- 
vice in  that  grade,  that  of  1st  secretary  or  legation. 

In  what  relates  to  the  routine  and  c^patch  of  business,  I tltink  it  would  be  of  advantage 
if  a code  of  instructions,  of  a similar  nature  to  those  of  consuls,  were  issued  to  each  mission, 
together  with  an  Appendix  (to  be  renewed  every  other  year)  embodying  the  circulars  at 
the  time  in  force  relating  to  the  current  routine.  To  the  Code  of  Instructions  I would 
have  appended  notes  setting  forth  on  authority,  rules  for  etiquette  and  forms  of  corres- 
pondence ; also  the  recognized  opinions  of  British  jurists  in  cases  likely  to  be  required  for 
reference  in  foreign  missions,  such  as,  for  instance,  what  confers  the  privilege  of  a British 
subject,  British  descent,  &o.,  liability  to  military  service,  law  of  extradition,  marriages. 


domicile,  &c.,  &c. 

I believe  that  the  issue  of  the  above  Code  and  Appendix  would  obviate  many  quid  pro 
quos  and  difficulties  abroad,  and  relieve  the  Foreign  Office  from  much  desultory  corres- 
pondence, more  especially  in  cases  where,  from  the  illness,  or  absence  on  leave,  of  the  chief 
of  the  mission,  itsl>usiness  is  for  the  time  in  less  experienced  hands. 

I would  venture  to  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  a valuable  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
H^unmnnd  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service  in  1858,  Nos.  285, 
286,  that  attaches  should,  by  amendment  of  the  existing  Act  of  Parliament,  he  empowered 
to  legalise  documents,  a mere  notarial  act.  I can  bear  witness  to  the  inconvenience  which 
occasionally  arises  from  the  absence  of  this  authority. 

I believe  that  it  has  been  often  discussed  whether  Government  should  purchase  peitna- 
nent  retidences  for  the  cffiefs  of  missions,  instead  of  ^ving  an  allowance  for  house-rent. 

My  opinion  is,  that  in  every  case  the  legation  office  should  be  in  a central  position  of 
-convenient  access  to  any  one  conung  on  business.  But  with  respect  to  the  residence,  I 
think  it  should  be  discretionary  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  whether  or  not  they 
should  purchase  one,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  may  widely  differ. 

In  some  capitals  it  has  been  found  difficult  for  a Minister  to  meet  with  a house  except  at 
an  exorbitant  rent,  and  in  such  cases  it  might  be  more  convenient,  as  well  as  advantageous 
in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  purchase  one.  Bat  in  other 
cities,  ■^here  no  such  necessity  arises,  I think  the  Minister  would  prefer  having  the  choice 
of  his  residence,  either  in  the  centre  or  suburb  near  the  country,  larger  or  smaller,  according 
to  his  requfrements,  and  the  scale  of  his  private  fortune. 

I would  say  a word  with  respect  to  the  " extraordinary  expenses  ” of  the  legation.  I 
think  the  position  and  prospect  as  to  pension  of  the  heads  of  missions  are  a sufficient  gnar 
rantee  to  me  Treasury  for  their  being  authorised  to  draw  hills  for  the  amount  at  the  expirar 
tion  of  the  quarter ; subject  to  a sum  being  checked  against  their  future  salary  where  a 
charge  is  not  coi^idered  justifiable;  the  same  system  being  pursued  as  at  present,  of 
requesting  permission  from  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  insertion  of  any  item  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  usual  form. 

At  present  a considerable  delay  frequently  occurs  before  the  extraordinaries  are  audited 
and  repaid,  and  according  to  the  existing  system  the  Minister  is  advancing  no  small  amount 
of  money  for  the  public  service  from  his  private  means  throughout  the  year,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  circumstances  may  compel  him  to  borrow  it  with  a payment  of  interest. 

My  experience  in  a South  American  mission  induces  me  in  justice  to  those  so  employed, 
to  suggest  that  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  and  journey  to  the  place  of  residence  should,  on 
a first  appointment,  be  defrayed  by  the  Treasury  in  a separate  charge  from  the  sum  allowed 
for  tlic  outfit. 


Those  expenses  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  distance  inland  of  the  place  to 
be  reached.  lu  my  case  they  amounted  to  500 1,  before  I was  settled  with  my  family 
in  Santiago  de  CMle.  To  meet  this,  as  well  as  outfit,  I received  380  2.;  and  it  was 
necessaiy  to  have  every  article  of  furniture,  &c.,  sent  from  England,  with  the  alternative 
of  having  to  pay  twice  the  amount  in  Chile.  I found  myself,  on  my  arrival  at  the  capital, 
saddled  with  a debt  of  1,500/.,  which,  considering  that  house-rent  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  .are  dearer  there  than  in  England,  I found  great  difficulty  in  discharging,  during  the 
five  ysars  that  1 held  the  post  of  charge  d’affaires  in  that  country. 

W ith  respect  to  those  South  American  missions,  I hope  your  Lordship  will  not  consider 
that  I^am  going  beyond  the  limits  of  this  despatch  in  suggesting  that  there  should  be  an 
attachfe  appointed  to  the  principal  ones. 


Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding  the  anarchy-  habitually  prevailing  in  most  of  them,  there  is  an  under* 
current  of  civilization  and  development  of  commerce  which  may  at  no  very  distant  period 
justify  the  appointment  to  them  of  diplomatic  agents  of  a higher  rank.  The  appointment 
-of  attaches  would  afford  training  for  filling  those  posts  hereafter,  as  well  as  a means  of 
learning  fluently  the  Spanish  language,  difficult  of  acquirement  in  Europe,  and  which 
would  fit  them  for  employment  at  Madrid,  or,  indeed,  from  the  similarity  of  languages,  at 
Lisbon. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  E.  A.  J.  HarHs. 


Enclosure  in  No.  25. 


The  Swiss  Eederal  Council  to  Captain  Harris. 


Berne,  le  31  Octobre  1860. 

Le  Conaell  F6d^ral  a eu  Thonneur  de  recevoir  avec  la  note  de  M.  TEnvoyS  Extraor- 
dinaire et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  du  30  courant,  la  copie 
qui  y 6tait  annexee  d’un  extrait  d’une  d4pScbe  de  sa  Seigneurie  le  Secretaire  d’Etat  pour 
les  Affaires  Etrangeres  du  Royaumb  Uni  de  la  Grand  Bretagne  et  d’lrlande. 

Afin  de  satisfaire,  autant  qu’il  depend  de  lui,  aux  damaades  de  renseignements  que 
formule  cet  extrait,  le  Conseil  Federal  s’empresse  d’anuoncer  ^ son  Excellence  que  la  Suisse 
n’a  pas  de  corps  diplomatique  proprement  dit,  mais  que  dans  des  cas  particuiiers  elle  choisit 
parmi  ses  magistrate  ou  d’autres  personnes  consid^r^es  ses  repvesentants  pour  des  missions 
momentanees.  -r.,  / . 

Elle  n’a  de  representants  permanents  qu’un  Envoyc  Extraordinaire  et  Ministre  Pleni- 
potentiaire ^ Paris,  avec  une  traitement  annuel  de  36,000  tran^,  somme  avec  laquelle  il 
doit  faire  face  tous  les  frais  de  la  legation ; par  contre,  faculte  lui  est  laissee  de  ohoisir 
lui-m^me  son  secretaire : un  charge  d’affaires  il  Vienne,  qui  avec  uu  traitement  annuel 
de  18,000  francs  doit  aussi  faire  face  il  tons  les  frais  de  la  legation,  payer  consequent 
par  aussi  son  secretaire  dont  le  choix  lui  est  egaleraent  laisse. 

Pour  les  absences  que  ces  deux  representants  do  la  confederation  sout  daus^le  cas  de 
faire  de  leurs  residences,  ils  sont  obliges  de  demander  des  cong6s  an  Conseil  ITederal;  eu 
Tabsence  des  chefs  de  ces  deux  legations  (Paris  et  Vienne)  ce  sont  leurs  secretaires  qui 


soignent  les  affaires  courantes. 

Quant  au  corps  consulaire,  le  Conseil  Federal  ne  croit  pas  pouvoir  mieux  faire  que  de 
transmettre  ci-joint  k M.  le  Ministre  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  un  exemplaire  de  I’An- 
nuaire  Federal,  oh  se  trouve,  a page  23,  Tetat  des  agents  et  consuls  de  la  confederation 
Suisse  k I’etranger ; ainsi  que  le  reglement  qui  les  concerne,  du  1 Mai_  1851,  lequel 
fourrut  tous  les  renseignements  desirables  sur  leurs  attributions,  fonctions,  obligations,  privi- 
leges, benefices,  et  emoluments.  . 

Si  les  renseignements  ci-dessus  laissent  encore  quelque  chose  il  desirer  sur^tel  ou  tel  pomt, 
le  Conseil  Fe(feral  est  prSt  a les  completer  dbs  que  ces  lacunes  lui  auront  cte  signales,  et, 
en  attendant,  il  saisit,  &c. 

Au  nom  du  Conseil  1?  ederal, 

(signe)  G.  Frey-Herosee.. 


Le  Cbancelier  de  la  Confederation,  Schiess. 


TURKEY. 


Sir  H.  Buheer  to  Lord  J.  JZusseZZ.— (Received  22  February.) 

My  Lord,  Constantinople,  9 Febniaiy  1861. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  yoiu-  Lordship’s  despatch,  marked 
Circular,  of  the  25th  of  October  last,  I have  the  honour  to  ti*ausmit  herewith  the  copy  of 
a note  from  his  Highness  Aali  Pasha,  which  has  only  just  reached  me,  stating  the  conditions 
on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Porte,  and  the  regulations 
relating  to  that  service  generally. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Henry  L.  Bulwer. 


3 K 3 
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Enclosure  in  No.  26. 


Aali  Pcislia  to  Sir  H.  Buhcer. 

M.  I’Ambassadeur,  ‘ Sublime  Porte,  le  5 Pevrier  1861. 

Ek  me  rendant  au  desir  exprime  par  votre  Excellence  au  nom  de  son  Gouvernement, 
je  m’empresse  de  lui  communiquer  les  informations  suivantes  sur  ie  service  diplomatique 
du  Gouvernement  Imperial. 

Le  Gouvernement  Imperial  ne  fait  aucune  distinction  de  classe  ni  de  religion  pour 
clioisir  le  personnel  du  service  diplomatique.  Les  seules  conditions  auxquelles  on  est 
admis  dans  ce  service  sont,  la  nationalite  Ottomane,  I’honorabilitfe,  et  la  capacite.  Lorsque 
ces  trois  qualites  sont  duement  constat6e  chez  Taspirant,  il  est  admis  dans  I’un  dcs  bureaux 
de  la  Sublime  Porte  ^ titre  de  sumumfei-aire.  En  travaillant  dans  ces  bureaux  le  jeune 
employfe  se  forme,  et  le  Ministre  Impferial  appreciant  sous  tous  les  rapports  son  z^ie  et  sa 
capacite,  il  est  attachb  d.  une  mission  diplomatique  avec  le  titre  d’attacbe  ovx  celui  de  Secrfe- 
taire,  selon  le  plus  ou  le  moins  d’aptitxide  dont  il  a fait  preuve. 

Les  grades  de  service  dans  les  missions  diplomatiques  sont  les  suivants;  ambassadeur, 
envoyfe  extraordinaire  et  ministre  plenipotentiaire,  ministre  resident,  charg6  d’affaires, 
conseiller,  premier  secretaire,  second  secretaire,  attache.  La  seule  base  adoptee  poirr  les. 
promotions  c’est  la  capacit6. 

Les  rapports  des  membrea  d’lme  mission  avec  lenr  obef  sont  bases  sur  I’obeissance 
absolue.  Le  chef  de  la  mission  a le  di-oit  d’exercer  le  contrdle  le  plus  6tendu  sur  la  con- 
duite  de  ceux  qui  sont  places  sous  ses  ordres  en  taut  qu’e'lle  touche  au  cai’act^re  dont  ils 
sont  revCtus. 

Les  devoirs  de  conseiller  consistent  i\  seconder  le  chef  de  la  mission  dans  toute  l’6tendue 
de  son  ressort. 

La  redaction  des  pieces  est  de  la  competence  des  secretaires.  Les  attaches  sont  charges 
lie  la  copie,  de  la  mise  au  net,  et  de  Tenregistrement  de  la  correspondance.  Les  devoirs 
des  drogmans  sont  de  traduh'e  les  pieces  en  Turc,  et  de  fmre,  si  le  besoin  I’exige  et  si  le 
chef  de  la  mission  les  en  chaise,  des  communications  verbales  de  sa  part  aiix  autorites  locales 
et  aux  ministres  fetrangers  ses  collegues. 

Les  Emoluments  allouEs  aux  missions  ^ I’Etranger,  sous  forme  d’appointements  fixes 
annuels,  sont : — 


Pour  les  Ambassades. 

L’ambassadeur  ^ titre  d’appointements  personnels 
A titre  de  dEpenses  officielles  - - - . 

Le  conseiller  ------- 

Le  premier  seerEtaire  - - - - - 

Le  seerEtaire  ------- 

L’attachE  ------- 


Piastres. 

360.000 

270.000 
52,800 
39,600 
21,120 
12,320 


Pour  les  Legations  de  2;hc  Ordre. 


L’envoyE,  & titre  d’appointements  personnels  - - _ _ 180,000 

A titre  de  dEpensea  officielles  -------  240,000 

Lc  premier  secretaire  - - - - - - ■ - 39,600 

L’attachE  ----------  - 19,800 


Pour  les  Legations  de  Zme  et  4»ne  Ordre. 

Le  ministre  resident  ou  le  chargE  d’affaires,  a titi’e  appointements 

personnels  - --  --  - - - - 120,000 

A titre  de  dEpenses  officielles  - - - . _ _ 60,000 

J.e  secrEtaire  - --  --  --  --  - 26,400 


En  sus  dc  ces  allocations  restent  ii  la  charge  du  tresor  ImpErial,  il  la  condition  d’une 
autorisation  prEalable  dc  la  part  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  le  loyer  de  ThEtel 
de  la  mission,  ainsi  que  les  depenses  extraordinaires  necessitEes  par  les  bals  et  diners 
diplomatiques,  par  I’acbat  et  I’entretien  du  mobilier  de  la  mission,  &o.  &c.  Tous  les  fi*ais 
de  poste  et  de  telEgraphe,  tout  secours,  frais  de  route  aocordEs  par  la  mission  ii  tout  sujet 
de  i’empire  dans  i’indigence,  restent,  sans  devoir  Etre  prEaiablement  autorisEs,  a la  chai-ge 
du  trEsor  Imperial. 

Quant  aux  divers  membres  de  la  mission  iis  sont  logEs,  nouiris,  Eclaires,  et  ebauffes  aux 
frais  de  lenr  chef. 

Les  conges  sont  accordEs  sur  une  demande  motivee  adressEe  au  MinistEre  ImpErial. 

line  somme  dEfinie  prise  sur  les  Emoluments  du  titulaire  est  allouE  i\  celui  qui  le 
remplacc  provisoirement  comme  chargE  d’afffures. 

La  i^resEance  est  rEglEe  actuellement  de  la  maniErc  suivante  :—Pour  lee  ambaesadeurs  j 
Londres,  Paris,  Vienne.  Pour  les  envoyEs ; PEtersbourg,  Berlin,  TEheran.  Pour  les 
chargEs  d’affaires ; Turin,  AtbEnes. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  des  rapports  entre  les  missions  diplomatiques  et  le  MinistEre  des  Affaires 

EtrangEres 
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Eti’aiiguve.'?  en.  ce  qui  concerne  les  iiermutations,  les  chefs  et  les'membi'ee  des  missions 
sont  admis  indistinctement  ^ occuper  des  posies  eu  rapport  a leur  grade  dans  les  divers 
depai'tements  du  Gouvernement  Imperial.  Quant  aux  pensions  accord^es  aux  chefs  des 
missions  en  cas  d’une  cessation  teraporaire  ou  definition  de  service  actif,  cette  pension  de 
retraite  est  fisiie  pour  les.  amhassadeurs  tl  7,500  a 10,000  piastres;  pour  les  envoyfe  ^ 
5,000  piastres  ; pour  les  ministres  residents  ou  cliargcs  d’affaires,  il  1,000  3.  3,000  piastres. 

Je  vous  prie,  &c. 
(signe)  Aali. 


UNITED  STATES. 


— No.  27.  — 

Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  8 January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  'Washington,  24  December  1860. 

I THINK  that  the  enclosed  memorandum,  with  the  documents  which  accompany  it,  will 
furnish  completely  the  information  respecting  the  diplomatio  service  of  the  United  States, 
which  I was  directed  to  procure  by  your  Lordship’s  Circular  Despatch  of  the,  25th  October 
last. 

I am  unexpectedly  compelled  to  put  off  sending  your  Lordship  my  observations  on  the 
diplomatic  service  of  Great  Britain  until  next  week.  I ta*ust  that  your  Lordship  will 
pardon  the  delay. 

I have,  &c. 
(signed)  Lyons. 


Enclosure  in  No.  27. 

Memoeandum  respecting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States. 

[N.B.  In  addition  to  the  infonnation'  afforded  by  the  United  States  Goveimment, 
further  details  have  been  embodied  in  this  memorandmu  derived  from  various  soiurces,  but 
principally  from  the  documents  enumerated  in  the  following  list : — ‘‘Personal  Instructions 
to  Diplomatic  Agents;”  Circular  of  June  1,  1853;  “Instructions  to  Secretmes  of 
Legation;”  and  “Act  to  regulate  the  Diplomatic  and  Consulai'  systems  of  the  United 
States.” 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  at  the  outset  tliat  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
does  not  constitute  a profession ; and  consequently  that  on  many  of  the  points  no  informa- 
tion can  be  derived  from  it] 

Question  1.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic 
service  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  2.  The  class  of  society  from  which  tliey  are  generally  selected  ? 

A.  From  no  particular  class. 

The  ministers  from  the  United  States  to  the  principal  courts  of  Eui*ope  are  generally 
men  who  have  taken  a prominent  part  in  politics,  or,  at  all  events,  in  elections.  They  are 
often  men  who  have  been  Senators  of  the  United  States,  have  held  hi^  office  in  the 
Federal  Government,  or  have  been  Governors  of  their  respective  States.  They  have  very 
commonly  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  their  political  occupations. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Party  politics  and 
electioneering  services  are  supposed  to  he  very  much  considered  in  making  the  selections ; 
previous  service  in  a diplomatic  capacity,  or  experience  of  foreign  countries,  not  at  all. 

Q.  3.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a test  of  fitness  ? 

A.  None. 

No  inquiry  seems  to  be  made  as  to  whether  a man  appointed  to  a diplomatic  post  has  a 
knowledge  either  of  French  or  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  wmch  he  is  to  reside. 
In  fact,  American  diplomatists  are  not  often  acquainted  with  any  foreign  language. 

Q.  4.  The  allowauces  paid  on  the  first  entrance  into  the  service  ? 

A.  None. 

0.47.  3 K 4 Q.  5.  The 
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Q.  5.  The  gi’adations  in  the  service,  and  the  system  on  which  promotion  take 
place? 

A None  properly  speaking.  There  are  tlie  two  grades  of  ministers,  plenipotentiary 
and  resident  and  a secretary  to  each  mission  filled  by  a minister  plenipotentiary.  A law 
has  recently  been  passed,  allowing  secretaries  to  ministers  resident,  but  they  hare  never,. 

except  in  one  case,  been  appointed. 

The  grades  in  actual  use  appear  to  be 

1.  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 

2.  Minister  resident. 

3.  Secretary  of  legation. 

4.  Assistant  secretary  of  legation,  but  this  officer  only  allowed  for  the  legations  in 
London  and  Paris. 

The  appointment  of  attaches  would  seem  to  be  prohibited  by  the  33rd  section  of  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Act  (page  31). 

Appointments  in  all  grades  are  genevdly  held  but  for  a short  time;  previous  service 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  a ground  for  reappointment,  nor  is  service  in  a lower 
grade  regarded  as  giving  any  claim  for  promotion  to  a higher. 

Q.  6.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chancery  ? 

A.  There  is  no  diplomatic  chancery. 

There  is,  however,  of  course,  an  office  (more  or  less  regularly  coDstituted)^  at  each 
legation.  At  the  ordinary  legations  there  would  he  only  one  diplomatic  officer  in  it,  the 
s^retary  of  legation.  In  London  and  in  Paris  thei’e  woxild  be  two,  the  secretary  and  the 
assistant  secretary.  , i • 

The  instructions  to  secretaires  (paragraph  2)  prescribe  the  duties  to  be  perlormed  by 
them  in  the  following  terms: — 

“ It  will  be  your  duty  to  transcribe  and  despatch,  as  well  the  letters  or  commumcations 
of  the  minister  to  whomsoever  addressed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  legation,  and  to  record  the 
same  in  books  for  that  purpose,  to  be  left  in  the  legation,  as  all  his  despatches  and  com- 
munications to  his  own  Grovemmentj  and  to  that  to  which  he  is  accredited ; to  make  and 
send  duplicate  copies  of  the  same  when  necessary  or  required,  and  to  record  those  despatches 
and  communications  likewise  in  suitable  books,  to  be  carefully  preserved  with  the  archives 
of  the  legation.  , . , 

« It  will  be  your  duty,  moreover,  habitually  to  attend,  durmg  the  usual  hours  of 
business,  at  the  office  of  the  legation,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  duties  above 
prescribed  as  for  that  of  preparing  passports  for  .^erican  citizens  occasionaliy  requiring 
them,  and  of  answering  any  other  officim  applications  of  your  fellow-citizens  or  others.  As 
the  seal,  cypher,  records,  books,  and  archives  of  the  legation  are  always  supposed  to  be 
Tinder  your  immediate  care  and  superintendence,  all  due  care  and  method  will  be  expected 
on  youi‘  part  in  the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  them.” 

Q.  7.  The  relation  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of  the 
legation  ? 

Q.  8.  The  control  that  such  chief  can  exercise  over  them  ? 

A.  See  piinted  instiiictions  to  secretaries  of  legation  (paragraph  1). 

The  substance  of  tiie  instractions  on  these  heads  is,  that  the  rninister  should  be  courteous 
to  the  secretary,  that  the  secretary  should  fulfil  with  alacrity  the  instructions  of  the 
minister,  and  show  him  respect  without  servility. 

Q.  9.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the  junior 
members  of  missions  ? 

A.  None. 

Q.  10.  The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  chief  and  several  members,  whether 
arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuity,  house- rent,  or  allowances  for  keeping  up 
the  house  ? 

A.  All  emolmnent  is  by  salary  j a small  allowance,  not  exceeding  500  dollars  (about 
102  1.-  12s.),  for  office  rent. 

Q.  11.  Outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c.  ? 

A.  No  outfit.  Travelling  expenses  allowed  under  limitations  of  Act  of  1856  (page  12, 
s.  8). 

The  limitation  in  the  Act  is  as  follows : No  pei-son  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation, 
“ except  from  the  time  when  he  shall  reach  his  post  and  enter  upon  his  official  duties,  to 
the  time  when  he  shall  cease  to  hold  such  office,  and  for  such  time  as  he  shall  be  actually 
and  necessarily  occupied  in  receiving  his  instructions,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  and  in 
mfdsing  the  transit  between  the  place  of  his  residence,  when  appointed,  and  his  post  of  duty 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  period  of  his  official  service,  lor  which  ho 
shall,  in  all  cases,  be  allowed  aud  paid,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned.” 
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N.B. — “ Compensation”  is  used  in  the  Act,  as  it  is  commonly  in  the  United  States,  to  Appendix,  No. 
signify  “ salary.”  — 

The  practice  appears  to  be,  that  a diplomatic  servant  receives  pajnnent  for  the  expenses 
of  his  journeys  in  going  to  his  post  and  in  finally  returning  from  it;  and  that  his  full 
salary  begins  about  30  days  before  be  sets  out,  and  continues  until  he  reaches  his  home, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  mission ; the  time  for  the  two  journeys  being  of  course  limited. 

Q.  12.  The  nature  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  to  be  incurred  in  each, 
mission  ? 

No  extraordinary  expenditure  allowed  without  special  leave  of  the  State  department. 

See  instructions  to  ministers  enclosed. 

However,  Expenditures  incurred  for  postage,  stationery,  necessary  and  customary 
presents  to  the  menial  attendants  of  public  functionaries,  at  the  presentation  of  the  diplo- 
matic agents,  and  on  other  established  occasions,  will  form,  under  the  head  of ' Contin- 
gencies of  ihe  Legation,’  a separate  charge  in  the  accounts  of  ministers.” 

Cases  for  the  preservation  of  the  archives  and  blanks  for  passports  are  other  items  of 
charge  specifically  stated  to  be  allowed ; as  also  are  three  foreign  newspapers  to  each 
legation. 

A Hat  of  articles,  not  allowed  to  be  charged  for,  is  inserted  in  the  instructions  (page  13). 

Q.  13.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence  on 
leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  continuance  ? 

A.  No  system  of  leave.  Every  case  decided  by  the  depaii;ment  on  its  own  gi'ounds. 

Deduction  of  aalary  for  leave  of  absence  regulated  by  Act  of  1856. 

The  Act  provides  (page  19,  s.  19)  that  no  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  shall  "be 
absent  from  his  post  or  the  performance  of  his  duties  for  a longer  period  than  10  days  at 
any  one  time  without  the  permission,  previously  obtained,  of  the  President,  and  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  any  such  absence  in  any  case  except  cases  of  sickness.” 

In  fact,  the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  United  States  hold  their  appointments,  in  general, 
for  80  short  a period  that  the  cases  must  be  rare  in  which  leave  of  absence  can  be  required 
or  wished  for. 

Q.  14.  The  allowances  and  obHgations  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the 
absence  of  ministers  ? 

A.  See  Act  of  1856.  A secretary  of  legation  becoming  charg6  d’affaires,  ad  interiyn,  is 
entitled  to  a salary  equal  to  one-half  of  that  established  for  the  minister  at  the  post ; but 
he  docs  not  while  charge  d’affaires  receive  any  part  of  Bis  own  salary  as  secretary  of 
legation. 

If  a consular  officer  be  authorised  to  perform  diplomatic  fuuetions,  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  diplomatic  officer  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  appointed,  he  is  entitled  to  receive, 
in  addition  to  his  consulai-  salary,  the  salary  allotted  to  the  secretary  of  legation  in  the 
same  country.  {See  Diplomatic  and  ConsularAct,  page  13,  sections  10  and  11.) 

Q.  15.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  ? 

A.  No  special  relation,  but  a general  subordination;  ministers  having  a right  to  suspend 
consuls,  and  refer  their  action  to  the  department. 

The  instructions  to  diplomatic  agents  lay  down  the  following  rules  (page^  10) : — 

" Consuls  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  or  charge 
d’affaires  of  the  United  States  in  the  country  where  they  respectively  reside,  and,  in  the 
transaction  of  their  official  duties  they  can  only  address  the  Government  of  such  country 
through  that  officer.” 

“ Diplomatic  agents  will  maintain  such  correspondence  with  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited  as  they  may  deem  conducive  to  the 
pubHc  interest ; and,  in  case  a vacancy  should  require  the  appointment  of  a person  to 
perform,  temporarily  the  duties  of  a consulate,  such  appointment  may^be  made  by  the 
minister  or  charge  d’affaires,  with  the  consent  of  the  foreign  Government.’ 

By  tlie  Act  of  1856,  s.  12 — “ That  no  consular  officer  shall  exercise  diplomatic  functions, 
or  hold  any  diplomatic  correspondence,  or  relation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in, 
with,  or  to  the  Government  of  the  country  to  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  or  any  o&er 
country  or  Government,  when  there  shall  be  in  such  country  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  authorised  to  perform  diplomatic  functions  therein,  nor  in  any  case,  unless  expressly 
authorised  by  tlie  President  so  to  do.” 

Q.  16.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of 
every  grade  ? 

A.  No  special  rules  of  precedence. 

Q.  17.  The  interchange  of  persons  between  these  services  ? 

A-  None. 

Q.  18.  The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted,  either  during 
temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  active  duty  ? 

A.  None. 

No  pensions  are  given  bv  the  United  States  for  service  either  in  diplomatic  or  any  other 
0.47.  s 3 L • offices. 
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Appendix,  No.  i.  offices.  lu  fact,  as  a general  rule,  official  appointments  are  held  for  _so  sEort  a time  by  the 
same  individuals  that  tlie  instances  are  few  in  whicb  a pension  could  with  reason  be  granted. 

Q.  1 9.  The  relations  between  the  diplomatic  service  and  the  foreign  department 
as  regards  interohange  of  employment  ? 

A.  None. 


- No.  28.  — 


Lord  L^ons  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Received  16  January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  Washington,  28  December  1860. 

With  my  immediately  preceding  Despatch  I had  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lord- 
ship the  information  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  which  was- 
called  for  by  your  Lordship’s  Circular  Despatch  of  the  25th  of  October.  I now  proceed, 
in  obedience  to  your  Lordship’s  orders,  to  lay  before  you  some  observations  which  my  own 
experience  has  suggested,  respecting  the  working  and  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service 
of  Great  Britain.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  1 will  arrange  tliem  under  the  heads  spe- 
cified in  your  Lordship’s  Despatch : — 

1.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  diplomatic  service;  the 
class  of  society  from  which  tliey  are  generally  selected. 

It  requires,  perhaps,  practical  experience  of  diplomacy  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  degree- 
to  wliich  the  consideration  that  a diplomatist  enjoys  in  ahnoat  all  foreign  countries,  and, 
consequently,  his  usefulness  depends  upon  the  position  which  he  is  beueved  to  hold  in 
society  in  his  own  country. 

If  the  progressive  increase  in  the  expense  of  living  all  over  the  world,  or  (as,  perhaps,  I 
should  rather  call  it)  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money,  be  not  followed  in  due  time  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  nominal  value  of  the  safaries,  there  will  be  few  diplomatic 
appointments  which  a man,  without  private  fortune,  will  be  able  to  hold  with  comfort  and 
respectability. 

2.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  candidates  for  tJie  diplomatic  service  undergo 
as  a test  of  fitness. 

I doubt  whether  any  advantage  would  he  derived  from  attempting  to  test,  by  examina- 
tion, anything  more  than  that  the  candidate  for  the  diplomatic  service  possesses  the  acquire- 
ments absolutely  necessary  sine  quibus  non.  For,  whether  or  no  success  in  a competitive 
or  in  a very  severe  examination,  be  a presumption  in  favour  of  a man’s  making  a good 
public  sei-vant  in  an  office  at  home,  it  affords,  I think,  a very  inadequate  test  of  his  fitness 
lor  diplomacy.  Neither  the  habits  nor  the  inteUectuai  qualities  which  ordinarily  belong  to 
a student  are  those  most  suited  to  diplomacy.  The  faculty,  which  is,  perhaps,  chiefly 
called  into  play  in  an  examination  is  that  of  making  a great  exertion  of  memory  at  a given 
time  and  for  a given  time ; in  fact,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  a considerable  amount  of  know- 
ledge widi  a view  to  the  examination  and  of  remembering  it  during  the  examination.  The 
power  of  making  such  efforts  of  memory,  if  it  continued  to  exist,  might,  no  doubt,  be  some- 
times useful  to  a diplomatist,  but  it  is  not  a faculty  whicb  he  would  often  have  occasion  to 
exercise.  The  distinctive  function  of  a diplomatist  is  to  carry  on  political  business  by  per- 
sonal intercourse  wirii  foreign  statesmen.  It  is  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the  commu- 
nications between  nations  satisfactorily  by  writing  alone  whicb  is  the  primary  reason ' for 
maintaining  representatives  abroad.  Now,  to  a certain  extent,  a man’s  power  of  writing 
upon  real  business  may,  no  doubt,  be  tested  by  examination ; but  an  examination  can  be 
but  a very  imperfect  criterion  of  a man’s  capacity  to  transact  business  by  personal  inter- 
course. The  faculty  of  influencing  others  by  conversation  is  the  qualification  peculiarly, 
necessary  to  a diplomatist. 

To  this  end,  besides  higher  qualities,  quickness  of  observation,  readiness  in  reply,  tact> 
and  even  good  manners,  are  far  more  useful  than  much  learning. 

3.  The  gradations  in  the  service  and  the  system  on  which  promotion  takes  place. 

An  alteration  in  the  designations  of  the  junior  members  of  missions  might,  perhaps,  be 
in  some  respecte  desirable.  Their  present  designations  tend  to  place  them  in  a less  advan- 
tageous position  than  men  holding  corresponding  offices  in  foreign  legations.  The  title  of 
secretary  is  now  given,  I think,  in  almost  all  fortign  services  to  all  1he  junior  members  of 
missions,  except  unpaid  attaches.'  Consequently,  the  simple  title  of  secretary,  without  any 
additional  distinction,  as  borne  by  the  secretaries  to  Her  Majesty’s  missions,  is  held  to 
imply  rather  that  the  man  who  hears  it  is  not,  than  that  he  is,  the  first  subordinate  officer 
of  the  legation.  lu  the  same  manner,  the  second,  third,  and  other  officers  of  a foreign 
legation,  who  all  bear  the  title  of  secretaries,  are  looked  upon  as  higher  ia  rank  than  me 
cerresponding  officers  in  British  legations,  who  have  no  other'  title  man  that  of  attach^. 

Trifling, 
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Trifling,  but  nevertheless  vexatiotiB,  questions  of  etiquette  sometiraes  arise  from,  these  Appendix,  Ifo. 
circumstances.  I have  even  known  cases  in  'which  the  first  subordinate  officers  of  foreign 
legations  have  asserted  that  the  unmeaning  title  which  some  of  them  bear,  of  “ Counsellor  of 
Legation,”  gives  them  precedence  over  Her  Majestj^’s  secretaries  of  legation.  It  might, 
at  all  events,  ^ contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  a'nd  harmony  in  the  chanceries 
of  the  embassies  and  larger  legations,  if  the  first  paid  attache,  who  ought  to  exercise  con- 
siderable control  over  his  subordinates,  had  the  title  of  second  secretary,  or  some  other 
designation  which  would  give  hiin  a superiority  to  them  in  official  rank. 

With  regard  to  promotion,  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  tliat  it  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  most  meritorious  men,  but  that  those  who  ai’e  candidates  for  it  should 
be  thoroughly  cou'vinced  that  it  is  by  merit  that  they  will  obtain  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  important  that  it  sliould  be  felt  that  demerits  are  a bai-  to  promotion. 

• ^ I do  not  know  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  the  Secretary  of  State’s  fetteiing  his 
ffiscretion  in  the  matter  by  laying  down  any  positive  rules;  such,  for  instance,  as  establish- 
ing a minimum  length  of  service  in  a lower  grade  as  a qualification  for  promotion  to  a 
higher.  ^ It  might,  perh^s,  however  be  possible  and  desirable  to  devise  a plan  for  bringing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  men  in  the  lower  grades  more  regularly  and  more  accurately 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

With  a view  botii  to  tlie  efficiency  of  tiie  profession,  and  to  the  just  treatment  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  it,  I think  tliat  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  of  embassy  inclusive, 
promotion  should  be  given  by  regular  steps,  and  that  the  cases  should  be  very  peculiar 
indeed  in  which  a man  should  pass  over  a step,  or  receive  an  original  appointment  to  any 
but  the  lowest  grade. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  experience  in  the  profession  is  always,  cateris  paribus,  a 
grand  advantage  to  men  in  the  highest  diplomatic  posts.  Even  in  those  posts  a familiar 
knowledge  of  official  usages,  and  even  of  chancery  routine,  is  a great  help  towards  con- 
ducting the  business  quickly,  smoothly,  and  efficiently.  But  to  constitute  a useful 
subordinate  officer  these  qualifications  are  absolutely  indispensable.  If  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  have  freedom  of  choice  as  regards  the  posts  ol  chiefs  of  missions,  it  would  be, 
on  that  account,  especially  necessary  to  ensure  the  possession  by  the  subordinates  of  pro- 
fessional experience. 


4.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  chancery. 

I should  be  soiTy  to  see  these  duties  defined  by  minute  regulations.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  the  specification  complete  or  applicable  to  the  various  cticumstances 
affecting  tlie  business  of  legations  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  the  great  differ- 
ences in  the  number  of  subordinates  belonging  to  or  present  at  each  respectivSy.  So  fai- 
as  the  attaches  are  concemed  scai-cely  anything  seems  required  in  addition  to  the  conclud- 
ing direction  contained  in  the  despatches  by  which  their  appointment  is  announced,  that 
" the  Minister  shall  employ  them  in  the  business  of  tlie  legation  in  whatever  way  he  may 
deem  most  beneficial  for  Her  Majesty’s  service.” 

The  question  of  the  functions  to  be  discharged  by  the  secretaries  of  legation  is  not  quite 
so  simple.  A secretary  of  legation  has  the  great  advantages  toivards  fitting  liimself  to 
take  temporary  charge  of  the  mission,  which  are  afforded  by  a residence  in  the  country. 
Having  access  to  the  archives,  he  has  tiie  means  of  making  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  business  which  passes  through  the  chancery.  If  he  be  (as  he  ought  to  be)  uiion 
friendly  and  confidential  terms  with  his  chief,  he  has  opportunities  of  obtaining  fi-om  him 
much  more  complete  information  on  the  important  iiolitical  business  than  can  be  acqutied 
by  a mere  perusal  of  official  papers.  He  has,  besides,  to  prepare  periodical  reports  upon 
commerce,  finance,  &c.  So  far  his  opportunities  and  his  duties  arc  inain  enough.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  easy  to  assign  to  the  secretary  of  legation  such  a shai-e  in  the  actum,  work  of  the 
legation  as  shall  insure  liia  malting  himself  acqumnted  with  the  details  of  it.  By  custom, 
and  recently  By  written  regulations,  he  appears  to  be  exe-mpted,  at  all  events  in  the  larger 
legations,  from  the  trouble  of  managing  the  chancery  business  and  from  the  labour  of  copy- 
ing. Such  being  the  cose,  it  is  difficult  to  find  such  work  for  him  as  shall  render  his  regular 
attendance  at  the  chancery,  or  his  strict  observance  of  office  hours,  important  either  in  his 
own  eyes  or  in  those  of  his  chief.  For  very  often  the  interposition  of  an  intermediate 
officer  between  the  chief  and  the  chancery  would  he  simply  a cause  of  delay  and  incon- 
venience. 

In  an  ordiuaay  legation,  the  chief  has  generally  time  not  only  to  decide  upon  what  is  to  • 
be  done,  but  to  execute  bis  decisions  himself,  in  all  that  goes  beyond  mere  chancery  work. 
He  writes  the  drafts  of  all  letters  himself;  he  transacts  in  person  all  the  business  Avhich 
is  carried  on  by  interview.  Am  intermediate  officer  would  have  little  more  to  do  than 
to  carry  drafts  to  the  chancery  to  he  copied  for  signature,  and  to  bring  the  copies  back  to 
be  signed. 

5.  The  relations  in  which  the  subordinate  members  stand  to  the  chief  of  the 
mission. 

Circumstances  have,  I think,  of  late  years  led  to  a diminution  of  the  intercourse  between 
chiefs  of  missions  and  their  subordinates.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  tbe  chief,  and 
the  secretaries  standing  aloof  from  each  other  altogetiier,  and  towards  the  attaches  being 
little  more  to  the  chief  than  mere  copying  clerks.  This  is,  I think,  on  all  accounts  to  bo 
regretted.  It  diminishes  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  mission.  It  has  a still  -more  dis- 
••  0.47.  3 L 2 advantageous 
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Appendix,  No.i.  advantageous  effect  upon  the  diplomatic  education  of  the  junior  members.  Mere  t^ancery 
ia  a very  small  partof  the  training  to  which  a diplomatist  should  he  subjected.  The 
written  papers  which  pass  through  a chancery  recom  results  rather  than  the  means  by 
which  they  are  obtained.  . ^ , n,  , • i i.  . v 

The  proper  mode  of  managing  diplomatic  aftairs  can  hardly  be  acquired  but  by  expe- 
rience, or  by  personal  and  confidential  intercourse  with  those  who  actually  manage  them. 

A subordiuate  would  of  course  learn  much  more  by  being  occasionally  employed  in  confi- 
dential and  semi-official  business  than  by  copying  despatches.  It  would  probably  be  better 
and  more  convenient  for  a chief  to  trust  to  his  official  subordinates  for  information  than  to 
seek  from  others  any  which  his  subordinates  bad  equal  means  of  obtaining  for  him.  ^ It  is 
undoubtedly  most  useful,  as  a means  of  education,  that  the  subordinates  should  seek  infor- 
mation for  their  chief,  and  thus  not  only  obtain  useful  knowledge,  but  also  cultivate  the 
faculties  of  watchfulness  and  discretion.  It  is  of  no  txlflmg  advantage  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  habits  and  manners  useful  in  their  profession,  that  the  subordinates  should  take 
part  in  doing  (as  it  is  called)  the  honours  of  the  miuister’s  official  house,  and  in  the  other 
social  duties  which  are  material  to  the  successful  management  of  a mission. 

The  change  which  appeai-s  to  be  gradually  taking  place  in  the  position  and  employment 
of  the  junior  members  of  legations  results,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  general  change  of 
manners,  or  what  may  be  called  the  growing  tendency  towards  independence;  partly^ from 
the  decrease  in  the  v^ue  of  the  salaries,  which  renders  the  chiefs  less  able  to  be  hospitable 
to  their  subordinates;  partly  from  the  chiefs  having  less  voice  than  formerly  in  selecting 
them ; partly  from  the  great  increase  of  routine  business,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
attaches,  in  active  missions,  have  little  time  for  other  than  chancery  work. 

I confess  I can  suggest  but  a very  partial  remedy.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  to 
themselves  which  the  change  has  produced,  such  chiefs  as  hold  important  missions,  and 
can  afford  it,  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  private  secretaries.  I think,  that  by  rnaking 
this  a regular  diplomatic  appointment,  it  might  be  rendered  almost  certain  that  in  the 
embassies  and  larger  missions  one,  at  least,  of  tbe  subordinates  would  be  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  situation  for  obtaining  a good  diplomatic  education.  I think,  too,  that  by 
such  an  arrangement  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  chiefs  would  be  increased,  and  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  system  he  promoted. 

The  chief  of  an  embassy  or  large  nuasion  might  be  allowed  to  select  from  the  whole 
body  of  attaches  in  the  service,  a private  secretary,  in  the  same  way  that  a Governor 
General  selects  an  aide-de-camp  from  the  officers  in  the  army.  The  selection  having  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  individual  selected  would  be  added  'to  the  ordi- 
nary staff  of  the  mission.  It  would  be  understood  that  he  should  discharge  duties  similar 
to  those  of  a private  secretary  in  a Secretary  of  State’s  office  in  England,  and  perhaps,  in. 
some  degree  also  those  of  an  aide-de-camp  in  the  Government  house  in  a great  colony.  As 
a general  rule,  he  would  live  with  the  minister  as  a member  of  bis  family.  He  would  not 
be  liable  to  be  taken  from  bis  special  duties  to  work  in  the  chancery,  it  might,  perhaps, 
he  well,  in  order  to  render  it  easy  for  ministers  of  small  private  means  to  have  such  an 
assistant,  that  a small  salary  should  be  attached  to  the  office,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  material.  The  appointment  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  given  as  an  original  entry  into 
the  profession,  otherwise  ministers  might  be  tempted  to  use  it,  in  the  way  of  patronage,  to 
bring  in  a friend  or  relation,  or  might  bestow  it  upon  men  who  had  not  seriously  embraced 
diplomacy  as  a profession.  Facility  having  thus  been  given  for  ministers  to  provide  them- 
selves with  men  occupying  a proper  professional  and  social  position,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a private  secretary,  it  might  be  forbidden  that  any  man  not  regularly  in  tbe  profession 
should  bear  the  title  of  attad\e,  wear  the  tmiform,  or  he  allowed  to  appear  in  any  manner 
as  a part  of  the  diplomatic  establishment. 

The  designation  “ private  secretary”  should,  perhaps,  be  avoided,  as  it  is  generally  held 
abroad  to  imply  a somewhat  inferior  position  in  society. 

6.  The  control  the  chief  of  the  mission  can  exercise  over  the  subordinates. 

A chief  in  the  British  diplomatic  service  has  very  small  means  of  enforcing  discipline. 
A sense  of  duty  and  propriety,  and,  I may  add,  gentlemanlike  habits  and  manners,  appear 
generally  to  suffice  ■to  make  the  subordinates  respectful  to  their  chief,  and  to  induce  them 
to  give  a fair  share  of  their  time  and  attention  to  their  official  duties.  In  a gross  case  of 
insubordination,  misconduct,  or  negligence,  the  chief  would,  I suppose,  have  the  resource 
of  reporting  the  offender  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  unless  such  a report  drew  dovrn 
upon  the  culprit  some  very  severe  mark  of  displeasure,  its  effect  would  be  to  increase 
rather  tiian  to  diminish  insubordination.  His  being  merely  removed  to  another  post  might 
he  a reward  rather  than  a punishment.  If  such  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  probable 
result,  a complaint  to  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  a most  ineffectual  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief  so  unlucky  as  to  be  stationed  at  a post  not  regarded  as  a pleasant  residence. 
Probably  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving  a more  thorough  control  over  tbe  attaches 
would  be  to  make  tbeir  promotion  in  a greater  degree  dependent  upon  tbe  approval  or 
disapproval  of  their  cliiefs.  Custom  has,  I think,  rendered  the  control  of  the  chiefs  over 
the  secretaries  much  less  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  secretaries  were  more  regularly 
employed  in  the  daily  work  of  the  legation. 

7.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  or  maintenance  enjoyed  by  the  junior 
members  of  missions. 

In  some  foreign  services  the  subordinates  have  a right  to  be  admitted  into  the  house  of 

the 
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tie  chief  as  members  of  his  family,  or  to  receive  from  him  an  allowance  to  provide  for  their 
own  lodging  and  food.  The  design  of  the  regnlation  was  probably  to  add  to  the  dignity  of 
the  chief;  to  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  him  and  his  subordinates,  and  to 
prevent  the  estrangement  and  other  inconveniences  to  which  I have  adverted  above.  The 
practical  effect  where  the  first  alternative  is  talcen  appears  to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
hospitality,  which,  when  voluntary,  is  a great  bond  of  union  and  cause  of  intimacy, 
appears,  when  compulsory,  to  be  a source  of  repulsion,  if  not  of  discord.  The  system 
seems  to  lead  to  daily  bickerings,  and  to  disputes  about  trifles,  degrading  to  botb  parties. 
It  would,  indeed,  seldom  be  endurable,  unless  the  chief  selected  himself  the  subormnates 
who  are  to  be  inmates  of  his  liouse.  Its  consequences  ai-e  so  disagreeable,  that  the  alter- 
native of  giving  the  subordinates  money  to  provide  for  themselves  is,  I believe,  generally 
adopted. 


8.  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence  on  leave 
entails  any  deduction  of  salary. 

The  regulations  in  the  British  service  are  framed  entirely  with  a view  to  prevent  too 
much  leave  being  taken.  This  is  no  doubt  the  evil  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
which  it  requires  most  vigilance  to  guard  against.  Cases  do,  however,  occur  of  the  con- 
trary extreme,  of  diplomatists  taking  too  little  leave.  A knowledge  of  foreign  countries 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  a diplomatist : it  is  essential  that  be  should  have  a competent 
knowledge  of  his  own ; that  he  should  truly  represent  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his 
own  Government  and  countrymen.  But  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  from  time  to  time  return  home,  and  remain  there  for  a not  inconsiderable 
period.  It  must,  however,  often  happen,  that  a British  minister  can  hardly  afford  to  take 
leave  of  absence  and  incur  the  loss  of  half  his  salary,  as,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of 
travelling  and  of  living  in  England,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  keep  up  some  establishment 
abroad. 

I am  well  aware,  that  the  natural  tendency  is  to  apply  for  leave  too  often,  and  for  too 
long  periods ; but  I believe  that  the  other  side  of  the  case  needs  also  to  be  considered. 
A minister  who  has  been  a certain  number  of  yeai-s  abroad  should,  I think,  be  allowed 
to  return  home  for  a fixed  time  upon  his  whole  salary,  and  he  very  strongly  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

A junior  member  of  a mission,  when  present  at  bis  post,  cannot  apply  for  leave,  except 
through  his  chief.  I think  this  regulation  should  be  extended  to  applications  for  exten- 
sion of  leave  made  by  a junior  member  when  already  absent  from  his  post.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  Secretary  of  State  can  possess  such  minute  information  of  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  each  mission  at  any  moment  as  to  be  able  to  judge  liow  far  the 
leave  of  an  individual  can  be  extended  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service, 
or  injustice  to  those  who  must  do  his  work,  and  remain  abroad  until  he  returns  to  bis 
post. 


9.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

I sustain  some  inconvenience  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  Her  Majesty’s  legation  In  the 
United  States  from  the  want  of  a settled  rule,  or  at  any  rate  of  a settled  practice,  with 
regard  to  the  correspondence  between  consulates  and  the  mission  to  which  they  are  subor- 
dinate. I find  in  Her  Majesty’s  consuls  in  this  country  all  that  I can  desire  of  respect  to 
my  office  and  to  myself  personally,  and  of  deference  to  my  views  and  wishes.  From  several 
of  them  I derive  very  valuable  information  and  assistance.  But  a general  rule  to  be 
observed  by  all  with  regard  to  their  correspondence  with  the  legation  seems  to  be  very 
much  wanted.  For  instance,  some  seem  to  think  they  are  never  called  upon  to  write  to 
me  officially,  except  in  a case  of  absolute  necessity,  such  as  one  in  which  an  application  to 
the  Federal  Goveimment  is  required.  Some  appear  to  write  only  when  they  (listrust  their 
own  judgment,  and  wish  to  be  relieved  from  responsibility.  Some  seem  to  think  it 
correct  to  follow  up  a case  for  some  time,  under  instructions  from  me,  and  then,  in  the 
middle  of  it,  to  apply,  with  or  without  informing  me,  for  instructions  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Some,  when  I write  to  them  for  a report  on  a pai-ticular  subject,  to  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  information  from  other  sources,  deem  it  proper  to  send  their  reports  separately 
to  the  Foreign  Office  themselves.  Some,  I believe,  address  despatches  in  substance  the 
same  to  your  Lordship  and  to  me  simultaneously.  Some  send  me  copies  of  despatches 
which  they  write  to  your  Lordship.  Some,  I suppose,  write  political  despatches  to  your 
Lordship,  which  I know  nothing  about.  Almost  the  only  form — which  so  far  as  I know, 
is  adopted  by  no  one — is  that  contemplated  by  paragraph  8 of  the  Consular  Instructions, 
by  which  the  consul  is  directed  to  keep  Her  Majesty’s  minister  regularly  and  fully  informed 
of  certain  matters,  “ and,  whenever  it  may  appear  to  him  essential  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  should  be  directly  informed  of  the  subject  of  bis  communications  to  Hei 
Majesty’s  minister  to  transmit  copies  of  them  to  the  Foreign  Department.” 

I have  not  considered  the  paragraph  in  the  consular  instructions  to  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
warrant  my  enj  oining  the  consuls,  by  my  own  authority,  to  adhere  to  it  on  all  occasions ; for 
the  subjects  of  the  correspondence  to  which  it  refers  are  specially  mentioned  in  it,  and  I 
have  apprehended  that  to  insist  upon  its  being  applied  to  all  correspondence,  not  purely 
commercial  or  consular,  might  be  considered  an  attempt  on  my  part  unduly  to  extend  my 
own  authority.  It  is  true  that  (so  far  as  I am  aware)  no  other  correspondence  either  with 
the  Foreign  Office  or  with  the  mission  ("except  that  on  exclusively  commercial  or  consular 
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matters)  is  anywhere  mentioned  in  the  instructions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  established 
practice  (at  all  events  in  these  States)  appears  to  he  opposed  to  following,  in  any  corre- 
spondence whatever,  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  paragraph. 

I am  disposed  to  think  that  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  drawing  up  regulations  relative 
to  the  correspondence  of  consuls  with  the  Queen’s  minister  in  the  coimtry  in  which  they 
reside  should  be  the  following  : — 

Pirst.  To  insure  the  minister’s  being  made  fully  acquainted  with  all  important  matters 
occuning  in  the  several  consular  districts,  and  in  particular  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  themselves. 

It  will  generally  be  proper  that  much  more  detailed  information  shotild  be  sent  to  the 
minister,  whose  whole  attention  is  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  particular  country,  than  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  time  must  be  devoted  in  due  prwortion  to  the  affairs  of  every 
foreign  country  with  which  Great  Britain  has  any  concern.  It  is  for  the  minister  to  sift 
and  winnow  the  information,  to  test  its  accuracy  by  reports  from  otber^q^iarters;  to  con- 
sider its  relative  importance  from  the  centi'al  point  of  view  which  bis  position  at  the  capital 
affords  ; and  finally,  to  transmit  it  in  such  proportions,  and  in  such  a form,  as  may  enable 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  estimate  the  true  state  of  things  in  the  space  of  time  which  he 
can  afford  to  give  to  the  particular  point.  In  short,  if  the  consul  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  all  that  he  ought  to  write  to  the  minister,  he  will  write  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a great  deal  too  much.  If  he  write  to  the  minister  only  as  much  as  he  ought  to  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  will  write  to  the  minister  a great  deal  too  little. 

Secondly.  The  regulations  should  provide  for  the  minister’s  knowing  precisely  what  the 
consuls  write  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  knowing  it,  if  possible,  in  time  to  comment 
upon  it. 

A minister  can  hardly  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  he  receives  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  he  have  not  an  accm-ate  knowledge  of  the  information  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  A Secretary  of  State  can  hardly  determine  what  value  to  place  on  the 
minister’s  reports,  unless  he  know  whether  the  mimster,  when  he  wrote  them,  was  or  was 
not  acquainted  with  anything  in  the  consular  despatches  which  may  appear  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

Witb  a view  to  saving  time  and  trouble  at  the  Foreign  Office,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the 
repetitions  of  the  same  thing,  which  are  lilcely  to  be  caused  by  the  niinister  writing  in 
ignorance  of  what  is  reported  by  the  consuls.  Nor  is  it  a wholly  insignificant  matter  of 
official  convenience  that  the  minister  should  be  able  to  refer  specifically  to  previous  com- 
munications on  a given  subject  by  date  and  number,  instead  of  by  mere  allusion  to  their 
contents. 

A third  point  which  appears  worthy  of  consideration  is,  the  maintenance  of  such  a degree 
of  suboi-dination  of  tlie  consulates  to  the  mission  as  m.ay  ensure  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  being  carried  out  with  consistency  and  unity  of  purpose. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  each  consul  should  be  made  as  fully  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  as  the  minister  is.  The  consul  can  seldom 
have  the  means  of  fully  estimating  the  effect  which  any  pai-ticular  act  may  have  upon  the 
general  policy  pursued  by  his  Government.  Unless  he  be  effectually  under  the  control 
of  the  minister,  he  may  unwittingly  interfere  with  the  success  of  an  important  negotiation, 
of  the  particulars  of  which  he  cannot  be  informed. 

Lastly.  The  regulations  should  be  so  framed  as  to  shield  the  consul  from  the  temptation 
of  postponing,  or  leaving  to  be  discharged  by  inferiors,  his  proper  duties,  while  he  is 
endeavouring  to  establish  a reputation  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  writing  clever  political 
deapatcbes. 

If  a consul  devote  himself  to  political  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Office,  he  will  be 
apt  to  provide  materials  for  it  by  engaging  in  political  business,  and  this  cannot  but  lead 
to  coufrision  and  difficulties  of  many  kinds.  A man  who  aims  at  employing  himself  in  the 
management  of  high  political  concerns  will  be  likely  to  desjiise  the  more  humble,  though 
ve^  important  duties  which  properly  belong  to  the  consular  office. 

■fhe  objects  which  I have  mentioned  might  be  carried  out  by  enforcing  the  obsepance 
of  the  existing  regulation,  and  requiring  consuls  to  make  their  political  communications  to 
the  Foreign  Office  copies  of  despatches  to  the  minister.  It  would  be  only  necessary  to 
add  a clause  directing  them  to  inlorm  the  minister  whenever  they  sent  home  such  copies. 

The  objects  might  also  he  obtained  in  great  measure  by  directing  the  consuls  to  forward 
to  the  minister,  immediately,  copies  of  all  despatches  which  they  might  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  is  what  (being  doubtful  of  the  extent  to  which  the  other  rule  is 
held  to  be  in  force)  I have  requested  several  consuls  in  this  country  to  do.  A practical  dis- 
advantage which  might  be  the  consequence  of  adopting  this  plan  universally,  woiild  be 
that  the  minister  would  he  likely  to  receive  but  tai’dy  information.  The  copies  would 
seldom  be  sent  to  kim  until  after  the  originals  had  been  despatched  to  the  Foreign  Office ; 
and  a consul  who  was  engaged  frequently  in  political  correspondence  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  ’he  apt  to  look  upon  his  communications  with  the  mission  as  a very 
secondary  matter.  He  would  he  little  disposed  to  do  more  for  the  minister  than  to  send 
him  (probably  somewhat  tardily)  copies  of  the  despatches  to  the  higher  authority. 

If  any  rule  were  now  to  be  established,  the  exercise  of  great  vigilance  by  the  Foreign 
Offiefe  would  probably  be  required,  especially  at  first,  in  order  to  reprove  and  repress 
attempts  to  violate  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  consulates,  such  as  those  in  colonies  at  a great  distance  from 
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the  motlier-countryj  to  which  the  observations  which  I have  ventured  to  make  can  have  no 
application. 

10.  The  interchange  of  persons  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

I think  that  the  more  distinct  the  two  services  ai-e  kept,  the  more  efficient  each  will  be. 
My  experience  entirely  confirms  the  evidence  on  this  subject  given  by  Mr.  Under  Secretary 
Hammond  to  the  Committee  on  the  Consular  Service  (Blue  Book  page  73,  Questions  757 
to  769 ; page  74,  Questions  764  to  767).  I think  that  honours  and  rewards  should  be  open 
to  consuls,  but  that  thej^  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  them  in  their  proper  profession,  and 
by  the  discharge  of  duties  within  their  own  proper  sphere. 

11.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  better  to  leave  this  point  of  precedence  undetermined  as  it  is  at 
present.  To  give  consuls  a fixed  right  of  precedence  over  the  junior  members  of  legations 
might  often  lead  to  inconvenience,  and  in  some  cases  to  questions  affecting  tlie  subordina- 
tion of  consulates  to  legations  ; on  the  other  band,  to  place  consuls  by  a settled  rule  below 
attaches  might  be  mortifying  to  the  consuls,  and  would  in  many  eases  be  hardly  consistent 
with  a fair  consideration  of  their  relative  age  and  length  of  service,  or  of  tlie  comparative 
importance  of  their  functions.  I think  it  better  diat  the  distinction  should  continue  to  be 
one  of  kind  (so  to  speak)  rather  than  of  degree. 

^To  establish  a regular  scale  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  seiwices 
might  have  the  incidental  disadvantage  of  establishing  hy  analogy  a fixed  precedence 
between  the  diplomatic  and  naval  and  military  services.  This  would,  I think,  he  likely 
to  place  the  membei's  of  all  the  services  occasionally  in  awkward  positions.  In  tie 
absence  of  any  fixed  scale,  the  precedence  appears  to  adjust  itself*  witli  remarkable  ease  and 
convenience  to  circumstances.  Custom  an^  common  sense  have  established  the  rule  that 
the  chief  of  Her  Majesty’s  mission  takes  precedence  of  all  British  subjects  within  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  this  seems  to  be  all  that  is  desirable  to  settle. 

Your  Uordsbip  will  gather  from  the  nature  of  the  suggestions  which  I have  ventured  to 
submit  for  consideration,  that  I do  not  regard  any  great  change  in  the  present  regulations, 
or  any  considerable  addition  to  them,  as  desirable.  I should  be  glad,  how'ever,  that  the 
existing  regulations  should  be  rendered  more  accessible.  They  are,  I suppose,  contained 
in  circulars  and  instructions  issued  from  the  Foreign  Office  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  40  years.  I doubt  whether  a complete  collection  of  these  circulars  is  to  be  found  at 
any  mission.  They  might  be  consolidated,  or  at  all  events  such  of  them  as  are  regarded  as 
still  in  force,  might  be  reprinted  in  a consecutive  series.  Any  circulars  issued  m future 
to  modify  them  or  add  to  them,  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a regular  numbered 
series,  to  be  kept  at  hand  for  i-eference,  and  separate  from  the  general  correspondence 
at  the  several  legations. 

I am,  perhaps,  hardly  an  impartial  judge  of  the  merifa  qf  a profession  to  which  I have 
been  devoted  neai-ly  for  21  years.  1 feel,  however,  bound  tosay  in  conclusion,  that  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  diplomatic  system  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  exists  at  present,  works  well,  as 
compared  with  any  standard  which  I can  conceive  of  as  actu^y  existing  5 tliat,  as 
compared  with  what  I have  seen  of  the  diplomacy  of  foreign  countries,  it  worii  remark- 
ably well. 

I have,  &c. 
(signed)  Lyons. 


WURTEMBERG  AND  BADEN. 


— No.  29.  — 

Mr.  Gordon  to  Lord  John  Bussell. — (Received,  6 January  1861.) 

My  Lord,  • Stuttgardt,  31  December  1860. 

I HATE  bad  the  honour  to  receive  your  Lordship’s  Circulax  Despatch,  dated  the  25th 
ultimo,  conveying  to  me  your  Lordship’s  desire  to  receive  from  me  any  suggestions  and 
information  which  I may  have  to  offer  upon  the  present  constitution  ani  wormo-,  or  for 
the  improvement  of  Her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Service.  ° 

I beg  leave,  in  compliance  with  the  above  information,  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  the 
enclosed  memorandum  of  such  alterations  in  the  existing  regulations  of  the  service  to  which 
I have  the  honour  to  belong,  as  appear  to  me  on  many  accounts  to  be  expedient  for  the 
efficiency^  of  the  _ service,  and  in  order  that  the  Queen’s  diplomatic  servants  should  be 
treated  with  the  justice  and  consideration  which  the  members  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
b*47*  3^4  public 
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public  service  enjoy,  and  of  which,  in  many  respeote,  we  are  at  present  deprived,  from  want 
of  necessary  and  well-defined  rules,  and  from  the  arbitrary  powers  which  are  exercised 
therefore  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  system  which  consequently 
re"iUates  the  service,  and  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  altered  at  almost  each  successive 
change  of  Government. 

On  receipt  of  your  Lordship’s  Despatch  likewise,  in  compliance  with  your  Lordship’s 
further  instructions,  I addressed  to  the  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  Governments,  the  note  of 
which  I have  the  honour  to  enclose  a copy,  requesting  information  from  them  respecting 
their  diplomatic  service,  and  with  regard  to  the  points  indicated  in  your  Lordship’s 
Despatch. 

I have  received  from  the  Baden  Government  the  reply  and  enclosures  now  forwarded, 
but  have  considered  it  unnecessary  to  transmit  the  German  text  of  the  long  memorandum, 
and  its  annex,  of  which  the  latter  consist. 

The  Wurtemberg  Government  has  as  yet  returned  no  answer  to  my  application. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  G.  J.  R.  Gordon. 


Enclosure  1,  in  No.  29. 

MemoFvANDTJM  of  Alterations  desirable  in  tbe  existing  Regulations  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  Service. 

Loud  John  Russell’s  Circular  Despatch  of  25  October  1860,  calls  for  any  observa- 
tions which  the  experience  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  agents  abroad  may  suggest  to  them 
in  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  Great  Britain,  as  also 
any  suggestion  for  its  improvement  wmch  may  occur  to  them. 

The  whole  life  of  the  undersigned  since  boyhood  has  been  spent  in  the  Queen’s  diplo- 
matic service,  extending  over  a period  of  28  years,  during  which,  with  very  little  excep- 
tion, he  has  resided  abroad  at  different  stations,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
various  posts  to  which  he  has  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  in  the  different  ranks  of 
unpaid  attach^,  paid  attach^,  secretary  of  legation,  charge  d’affairs,  minister  plenipotentiary, 
ana  envoy  extraordinary. 

The  subject  of  Lord  Jolm  Russell’s  circular,  therefore,  of  25th  October  last,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  a new  one  to  him,  and  tbe  different  points  referred  to  and  recommended 
below,  for  consideration  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  have  from  time  to  time,  and  many 
of  them  for  a very  long  period,  pressed  themselves  upon  hie  conviction  as  most  desirable 
modifications  of  -toe  present,  m many  respects,  arbitraiy  and  fluctuating  system  of  the 
British  dlplomatio  service.  * 

^ jThe  points  in  question,  and  which  the  undersigned  now  ventures,  with  every  deference, 
and  in  obedience  to  Lord  John  Russell’s  invitation,  to  recommend  very  strongly  to  his 
Lordship’s  favourable  consideration,  in  the  event  of  a new  system  of  regulations  for  the 
diplomatic  service  being  adopted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  divide  themselves  into 
four  beads : — 

I.  Tbe  position  and  claims  of  attaches  and  their  future  designation. 

II.  With  regard  to  salary,  allowances,  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  leave  of 

absence. 

III.  Information  to  Chiefs  of  Missions  as  to  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s 

Government. 

IV.  With  regard  to  amalgamation  of  Foreign  and  Consular  with  the  Diplo- 

matic Service. 

I.  The  position,  claims,  and  future  designation  of  attaches. 

l._  It  appears  to  be  of  undoubted  advantage  to  the  public  service,  and  of  plain  justice  to 
the  junior  members  of  the  diplomatic,  as  of  every  other  service,  themselves  (especially  since 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  competitive  examinations),  that  there  should  exist  no 
rank  of  the  public  service  without  its  fair  remuneration.  The  fact  also  is  that,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  unpaid  attach^,  none  such  does  exist.  Even  the  naval  cadet,  a child 
of  13  or  14,  receives  his  pay  in  money,  besides  other  allowances.  Why,  then,  should  the 
attache  he  unpaid ; and  particulaidy  when  it  is  considered  how  uncertain  their  promotion 
always  must  be,  and  how  expensive  are  the  conditions  of  the  life  they  must  lead  ? The 
efficiency  of  the  service  also  seems  to  require  that  attaches  should  have  such  a stake  in  the 
service  as  worxld  furnish  their  chiefs  with  that  authority  over  them  which  it  is  impossible 
they  can  now  generally  possess,  but  which  tbefr  drawing  public  pay  would  certainly  give 
to  the  latter. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  title  fand  office  of  unpaid  attachS  be  abolished, 
and  that  these  officers  be  in  future  designated  third  secretaries,  or  second  secretary  lieu- 
tenants. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  title  of  paid  attach^  will  of  necessity  in  such  case  also  be  done  away  with,  and  Appendix,  Nol  i/ 

these  officers  will  he  entitled  second  secretaries,  or  first  secretary  lieutenants.  ^ 

3.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  attaches,  when  they  draw  a public  salary, 
should  not,  like  other  public  servants,  be  appointed  by  commission,  or  at  least  by  a docu- 
ment equivalent  to  a warrant,  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  instead  of  by  a mere  letter  or 
despatch  to  the  person  appointed,  and  another  to  bis  diplomatic  chief  abroad  conveying 
the  same  information : nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  time  of  serrvice  necessary 
for  constituting  the  right  to  a pension  should  not  commence  with  the  period  when  a gentle- 
man enters  the  diplomatic,  as  well  as  any  other  public  service ; and  if  attaches  were  for 
the  future  appointed  by  commission  or  warrant,  one  of  the  causes  alleged  for  the  pension 
service-claim  not  dating  from  such  appointment  would  of  itself  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all  attaches  be  appointed  by  commission,  or  at  least 
by  warrant,  and  that  their  claims  to  pensions  date  from  their  entry  into  the  service,  and 
be  fixed  in  accordance  with  a new  scale  for  pensions,  to  he  drawn  up  in  consequence. 

II.  With  regard  to  change  of  Post,  Salary,  Allowances,  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 

Pensions,  and  Leave  of  Absenee. 

1.  No  change  appears  requisite  in  the  present  system  of  altering  the  destinations  of  the 
jimior  members  (attaches)  of  the  service.  Formerly  they  used  to  he  left  for  far  too  long 
a time  at  the  same  post ; for  instance,  the  undersigned  remained  nearly  seven  years  as 
paid  attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  But  of  late  years,  attaches  have  been  moved  about  more 
frequently  and  regularly,  so  as  to  gain  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  several  relations 
and  conditions  of  various  different  countries. 

Secretaries  of  legation  are  still,  perhaps,  as  a general  rule,  left  too  long  at  the  same  post. 

Mr.  Edgcumbe,  who  retired  on  his  pension  only  last  year,  was  21  years  at  Hanover. 

Mr.  Barnard  has  been  35  years  at  Dresden  and  the  smaller  Thuringian  Courts.  But  with 
respect  to  officers  of  this  rank,  whom  want  of  opportunity,  interest,  or  even  special  talent, 
may  prevent  advancing  higher  in  their  profession,  it  appears  that  more  regard  should  he  paid 
to  ffieir  circumstances  and  wishes  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  attaches.  Secretaries  of 
legation  are  often  married  men,  and  to  move  them  often,  except  for  the  distinct  befiefit  of 
the  service,  would  be  both  disadvantageous  to  it  and  cruel  to  them. 

As  regards  ministers  and  envoys,  the  undersigned  ventures  to  thi-nk  that  the  rule  of 
removing  them  from  post  to  post  should  still  be  maintained  as  normal,  but  should  in  their 
case  be  considerably  modified. 

In  order  to  obtain  any  influence  in  any  country-,  or  to  attain  to  such  a knowledge  of  its 
condition  and  policy,  and  the  tendencies  and  feelings  of  its  population  generally,  as  well 
as  of  the  ruling  classes  and  government  as  may  be  of  an^  use,  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a man  should  pass  some  time  amongst  them.  Social  intercouiae  and  the  power 
of  mixing  witli  and  studying  the  population  and  institutions  of  the  eo\intry  where  he  is 
accredited  go  very  far  in  promoting  the  efficiency  and  influence  of  a diplomatic  agent,  and 
these  cannot  be  established  within  a few  months’  time. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  ministers  and  envoys  should,  as  a rule,  be  left  longer  at  their 
posts  than  the  junior  members  of  the  service,  on  strictly  public  grounds.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  which  render  this  system  necessary  also  in  simple  justice  to  such  functionaries 
tliemselves.  With  one  or  two  exceptions.  Her  Majesty  does  not  pi-ovide  lodgings  at  the 

fublic  expense  for  Her  diplomatic  agents.  Tlie  expense,  therefore,  to  a minister  of  esta- 
lishing  himself  suitably  is  often  veiy  great,  and  is  far  from  sufficiently  covered  by  the 
allowances  made  at  a change  of  post. 

2.  It  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  diplomatic  service  that  those 
belonging  to  it  are  not  able  to  draw  their  salaries,  like  the  members  of  other  services,  on 
the  quarter-days,  but  must  wait  three,  four,  or  even  six  weeks,  according  to  the  activity  of 
their  Foreign  Office  agents,  or  of  the  chief  clerk,  before  they  can  toucli  their  salaries, 
occasioning  in  the  case  of  chiefs  of  missions  tlie  necessity  of  their  either  taking  up  money 
at  their  foreign  bankei's  at  high  interest,  or  di'awing  on  their  private  resources  for  that 
interval. 

It  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended,  as  a change  in  the  present  system,  at  once  mani- 
festly quite  easy,  and  which  would  give  gi*eat  satisfaction  and  benefit  to  the  members  of 
the  ffiplomatic  service,  that  they  be  authorised  to  draw  for  their  salaries  on  quarter-days 
without  tlie  intervention  of  a Foreign  Office  agent. 

The  bill  drawing  for  the  salary  would  fully  supply  the  place  of  the  present  certificates 
of  residence,  so  far  as  these  prove  their  being  in  life  is  concerned ; and  in  case  of  absence 
from  their  post,  it  would  he  as  easy  for  them  as  for  the  chief  clerk  to  make  the  necessary 
deductions,  and  the  latter  officer  would  always  be  able  to  exercise  the  power  of  control. 

3.  The  undersigned  ventures  under  this  head  to  direct  Lord  John  Russell’s  attention  to 
the  amount  of  the  present  scale  of  diplomatic  salaries ; and  whilst  strongly  deprecating 
any  diminution  in  them,  should  such  oe  in  the  contemplation  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, to  urge  the  expediency  of  tiieir  being  in  some  instances  increased  on  account  of  the 
excessively  augmented  rate  of  living  at  all  ibreign  capitals,  and  the  increased  luxuiy  and 
necessity,  tlierefore,  for  diplomatic  agents  at  least  to  foUow  the  example  set  in  this  respect 
by  the  natives  of  the  country  where  they  are  resident. 

It  is  believed  that  the  scale  of  allowances  made  to  diplomatists  on  a change  of  post  is 
fixed  and  regulated,  hut  it  is  not  a public  one ; and  it  is  submitted,  as  very  expedient  for 
0.47.  3 M tlie 
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Appendix,  No.  J.  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  this  scale  should  be  open  to  the  knowledge  of  all  Her  Majesty’s 
diplomatic  servants. 

4.  It  is  recommended  as  only  just,  and  in  analogy  with  the  rule  in  other  branches  of  the 
public  service,  particularly  since  tire  great  increase  of  correspondence  of  late  years,  that 
the  expense  of  stationery  for  official  purposes  should  form  one  of  the  items  of  office  allow- 
ances and  that  such  sum  as  might  be  considered  right  should  be  fixed  for  this  purpose  and 
allowed  to  be  charged  annually  in  the  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  each 
legation,  according  to  the  amount  of  correspondence  on  an  average  occuiTing  there. 

5.  The  necessity  which  exists  at  every  Continental  station  of  sending  to  the  post  for 
and  with  the  letters  to  or  from.  Her  Majesty’s  legations  abroad,  two  or  three  times  daily,  as 
the  foreign  post-offices  will  not  undertalic  to  send  by  their  postmen  the  closed  post-bag 
which  it  is  necessary  for  a legation  to  have  for  conveying  its  coiTespondence  to  and  from 
the  post-office,  together  with  the  requisitions  for  messengers  occasioned  by  the  passport 
service,  occupy  at  every  legation  very  much  of  the  time  of  one  or  more  servants ; and  it 
appears,  therefore,  very  reasonable,  and  would  conduce  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  if  a legation  messenger  were  allowed  to  every  mission,  as  in  fact  is  the  case  in 
most  of  them.  There  seems  to  he  no  good  ground  why  some  missions  should  not  possess 
this  privilege. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  every  chief  of  mission  be  authorised  to  appoint  such 
a messenger,  at  such  wages  as  may  be  right  under  the  circumstances,  and  which  should  he 
chai’ged  quarterly  in  the  extraordinary  disbursements. 

6.  The  Order  of  the  Bath  is  now  conferred  by  the  Queen  much  oftener  than  used 
formerly  to  be  the  case  upon  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  servants,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  a mistake  for  a Sovereign  or  Government  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which 
the  natural  feelings  of  our  humanity  place  at  their  disposal  with  reference  to  honourable 
rewards,  either  for  long-continued  and  faithful  services,  or  for  special  merits  on  particular 
occasions. 

7.  The  system  of  conferring  pensions  on  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  servants  appears  to 
be  very  defective,  and  even  unjust.  The  subject  is  a difficult  one ; but  the  undersigned 
desires  to  press  it  on  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  He  begs  leave 
only  to  express  the  hope  that  it  might  be  found  possible  to  make  pensions  absolutely 
claimable  after  certain  conditions  of  service,  and  not  merely  conferable  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

8.  The  rules  for  granting  leave  of  absence  to  the  junior  members  of  the  service  liave 
lately  formed  the  subject  of  precise  regulation.  It  would  appear  that  ministers  and  other 
chiefs  of  missions  ai'e  treated  in  this  respect  unjustly  and  with  hardship.  According  to 
present  regulations  a minister  cannot  leave  ms  post  for  a week  or  fortnight,  even, 
although  called  home  by  private  business  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  him,  without 
having  one-half  of  his  salary  daily  deducted  from  his  receipts.  In  this  deduction  the 
house  rent  allowance  is  not  included,  on  the  manifestly  just  ground  that  the  house  must 
continue  to  be  paid  for,  and  cannot  be  given  up  for  a month  or  two.  But  why,  then,  are 
not  the  other  expenses  incident  to  a large  establishment  also  considered  to  be  on  a similar 
footing,  and  allowed  for  according^  ? The  servants,  for  instance,  cannot  be  discharged 
for  a few  weeks,  we  will  suppose,  t'he  horses  cannot  be  sold,  and  if  the  minister  goes  home 
merely  on  business,  his  family  may  be  left  behind,  so  that  all  the  expenses  of  his  establish- 
ments are  continued.  No  other  public  servant  in  the  whole  range  of  service  is  so  hardly 
treated  in  this  respect;  and  the  undersigned  begs  to  urge  strongly  on  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  the  expediency  and  mere  justice  of  permitting  some  alteration  and  allevia- 
tion in  tlie  present  very  oppressive  regulations  in  this  respect  The  undersigned  would 
even  waive  the  very  evident  right  which  a minister  ought,  like  other  public  servants  to 
liave,  of  coming  home  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  his  acquaintances  and  friends  without 
deduction  of  salary;  nay,  even  the  advantage  which  such  visits  at  home  must  necessarily 
he  of  to  the  public  service,  by  maintaining  m the  breasts  of  the  Queen’s  representatives 
abroad,  national  and  patriotic  feelings  and  ideas ; but  he  would  earnestly  plead  for  the 
claim  which  the  chiefs  of  mistions  have,  in  common  with  others,  at  least  to  return  home 
on  business  annually,  if  neoess^,  for  a ^ort  period,  say,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a month, 
without  any  deduction  from  his  salary.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  the  necessary  re- 
muneration to  the  cliarg4  d’affaires  in  the  absence  of  his  chief;  but  as  the  deduction  of 
one-half  of  the  salary  in  cases  of  prolonged  absence  exceeds  generally  the  charg6  d’affaires 
allowance,  this  would  probably  provide  funds  sufficient  to  cover  such  expenditure. 

III.  Information  to  Chiefs  of  ili^ions  as  to  Foreign  Policy  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government. 

The  tmdersiOTed  has  constantly  found  it  to  he  a great  disadvantage  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  that  of  late  years  so  little  information  has  been  generally  considered  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  tho  Secretary  of  State  to  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller  legations,  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  or  the  language  which  it  may  be 
desirable  these  diplomatic  agents  should  hold  on  the  various  questions  of  interest  which 
have  so  frequently  arisen,  and  must  still  continue  to  do.  The  opinion  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  is  often  referred  to  and  sought  for  by  the  sovereign  to  whom  a British  diplo- 
matist is  accredited,  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  by  one  of  his  colleagues, 

regarding 
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regarding  events  or  measures  of  general  interest  abroad,  and  it  is  both  embarrassing  and 
disadvantageous  to  the  credit  and  influence  of  Her  Majesty’s  representatives  abroad“to  be 
obliged,  as  is  most  frequently  tlie  case,  to  express  total  ignorance  on  such,  points,  or  to  be 
reduced  to  give  replies  derived  only  from  his  own  views  or  information.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected also,  that  only  confidence  provokes  confidence,  and  that  the  diplomatist  who  is  never 
in  tlie  position  (at  the  smaller  courts  at  all  events)  of  impairing  any  information  of  interest 
IS  very  unlikely  to  receive  any  in  return. 

Of  all  the  plans  that  may  be  imagined  for  caiTying  into  effect  such  a system  of  infor- 
mation on  the  \dews  and  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  varying  aspects  of 
foreign  affairs  as  is  recommended  above,  that  adopted  by  the  French  and  most  other  foreign 
governmente  a2ipears  the  best  and  moat  effective,  namely,  addressing  circulars  from  time 
to  time  to  Her  Majesty’s  representatives  abroad,  instructing  them  briefly,  confidentially 
where  necessary,  on  the  opinions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  respecting  such  points 
and  the  language  which,  in  the  event  of  opportunity  offering,  the  former  should  hold  with 
reference  thereto. 
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IV.  With  regard  to  the  ideas  for  Amalgamation  of  the  Diplomatic  with  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Consular  Services. 

1.  It  has  been  proposed  at  various  times  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic  services 
should^  be  amalgamated,  and  that  there  should  be  a regular  and  systematized  interchano-e 
of  duties  amongst  the  members  of  the  two  services.  ° 

The  undersigned  can  see  no  objection  to  this  plan  being  earned  out  in  any  manner  that 
may  appear  feasible.  It  is  known  to  be  adopted  in  some  countries,  and  the  underrigned 
beheves  that  it  might  become  on  many  accounts  a very  useful  regulation.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  up  British  feelings  and  the  influence  of  British  public  opinion 
amongst  members  of  the  British  diplomatic  service,  and  would  certainly  give  them  much 
more  insight  than  many  of  them  can,  under  the  present  system,  ever  attain,  into  the 

feneral  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  as  well  as  of  foreign  countries;  and  the 
oreign  Office  clerks  would  as  certainly  increase  their  efficiency  as  public  servants  at  home 
by  the  acquaintance  with  foreign  habits,  language,  and  policy  which  they  would  gain,  and 
public  business  would  be  facilitated  by  the  practical  knowledge  and  experience  which  they 
would  attain  respecting  the  requii-ements  and  difficulties  of  the  diplomatic  service,  which 
they  are  at  present  often  inclined  to  judge  incorrectly,  if  not  unjustly. 

The  interchange  contemplated  would  possibly  be  found  to  be  only  practicable  between 
the  junior  membei-s  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  Foreign  Office  clerks.  But,  if  it  should 
be  found  possible  for  ministers  and  under-secretaries  of  State  to  exchange  offices  from  time 
to  time,  the  expedient  would  probably  result  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  both. 

2,  It  has  ftirther  been  much  talked  of  to  amalgamate  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services ; and  of  late  yeai-s  instances  have  not  been  wanting  of  removals  from  one  to  the 
other  service.  Where  the  individuals  are  capable,  there  can  of  course  be  no  objection  to 
the  removal  of  a consular  agent  into  the  diplomatic  service,  except  in  so  far  as  this  course 
may  be  considered  unjust  to  the  members  of  the  latter.  But  it  seems  to  be  a great  hard- 
ship, and  very  unjust,  to  remove  diplomatists  against  their  own  wishes  from  the  diplomatic 
to  what  will  and  must  always  be  considered  the  inferior  consular  service.  The  fact  is  the 
duties^  and  requirements  of  tiie  two  services  are  totally  distinct,  and  call  for  distinct 
qualities  and  course  of  study  and  training,  and,  although  perhaps  those  required  by  each 
service  are  neither  of  them  so  difficult  of  acquisition  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  one 
person  to  master  both,  it  seems  both  unjust  and  bad  policy  in  this  case  to  look  for  both  at 
the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  and  to  renounce,  with  apparently  no  sufficient  reason  at 
this  age  of  the  world,  and  for  these  duties  alone,  the  well-proved  and  practical  theory  of 
Ae  advantage,  to  the  employer  at  all  events,  of  the  system  of  division  of  labour.  Besides 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  equalise,  in  the  opinions  of 
the_  foreigners  amongst  whom  such  officials  must  live  and  transact  business,  the  social 
position  of  diplomatists  and  consular  agents ; so  that  on  the  one  hand  a diplomatist  would, 
by  receiving  a consular  appointment,  be  unjustly  degraded  in  the  social  scale ; and  on  the 
other  a consular  agent,  on  whom  a diplomatic  appointment  was  conferred,  would  probably 
be  looked  upon  suspiciously,  by  the  society  in  which  he  would  then  have  to  move,  as  of 
inferior  social  position.  The  above  is  irrespective  of  the  great  difference  which  seems 
necessary  between  diplomatic  and  consular  salaries,  and  which  in  itself  would  probably 
render  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  services  impossible.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  the  above  remarks  refer  to  the  regular  consular  service  only,  which  is  properly 
restricted  to  seaport  and  ^uasi  se^ort  towns ; and  have  but  little  bearing  upon  sucii  so- 
called  consular  posts  as  Milan,  Warsaw,  and  others  of  this  class  which  Inay  probably  be 
created,  or  the  Eastern  consulates  general,  or  those  of  Hamburgh  and  the  South  American 
republics  united  with  chargd  d’affaireships,  all  of  which  are  essentially  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments, and  may  very  properly  continue,  as  they  have  now  for  some  time  past  been,  to  be 
interchangeable  with  the  junior  ranks  of  the  aiplomatic  service.  Of  course,  diplomatists, 
of  the  rank  of  ministers  cannot  with  any  justice  be  moved  to  posts  of  such  inferior  rank 
and  which  are  equivalent,  or,  at  the  most,  just  superior,  to  tbit  of  secretaries  of  legation/ 
Stuttgardt,  23  November,  1860. 

(signed)  G.  J.  22.  Gordon- 
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Enclosure  2,  in  No.  29. 


Mr.  Gordon  to  Dr.  Stahel. 

Stut^avdt,  5 November  1860. 

The  undei-slgned,  &c.,  has  the  honour  to  request  his  Excellency,  Dr.  Stabel,  &c.,  to 
give  the  necessary  directions  that  he  may  be  furnished  with  as  much  infoi-mation  as  may 
be  considered  expedient  witli  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

The  undersigned  is  induced  to  prefer  to  Dr.  Stabel  tiae  above  request  in  consequence  of 
a circular  whiwi  he  has  received  from  Lord  John  Eussell,  calling  upon  him  for  information, 
especially  upon  the  points  which  the  undersigned  takes  the  liberty  to  lay  before  his  Ex- 
cellency in  the  inclosed  memoi-andum. 

(signed)  G.  J.  R.  Gordon. 


Enclosure  3,  in  No.  29. 
Dr.  Stabel  to  Mr.  Gordon, 


(Translation.)  Carlsruhe,  8 December  1860. 

Mr.  Gordon,  &c.,  has  been  pleased,  in  his  valued  note  of  the  5th  ultimo,  to  state  to 
the  undersigned,  &c.,  the  wish  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  to  be  informed  of 
the  regulations  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Grand  iDucal  Government ; and,  in  parti- 
cular, to  receive  replies  to  a number  of  questions  which  are  noted  in  the  memorandum 
communicated  on  the  same  occasion. 

In  order  to  comply  with  this  wish,  the  undersigned  has  not  failed  to  direct  that  a state- 
ment be  prepared  which  answers,  point  by  point,  and  in  tlie  order  in  which  they  appear,, 
the  proposed  questions. 

The  undersigned,  in  doing  himself  the  honour  to  transmit  tliis  statement  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
permits  himself  to  add  the  remark,  that  these  regulations,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
they  embrace,  do  not  repose  in  every  point  upon,  express  fixed  rules,  but  in  many  respects 
depend  on  customs  of  the  service,  as  such  have  been  developed  from  the  requirements  and 
circumstances  of  the  same,  and  which  do  not  exclude  in  special  cases  exceptions  or  dis- 
allowances. 

The  undersigned,  &e.  (signed)  Stabel. 


Enclosure  4,  in  No.  29. 


Memorandi'M  respecting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

(Translation.) 

Question  1.  The  conditions  on  which  persons  are  admitted  into  the  Diplomatic- 
Service  ? 

A.  The  conditions  for  entering  the  diplomatic  service  are  generally  the  same  as 
those  for  the  juridical  branches  of  the  Home  Public  Service.  The  admission  takes 
place  after _ previous  inquiry,  which  embraces,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  personal  relations 
of  the  candidate,  by  special  sanction  of  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Grivnd  Ditke. 

Question  2.  The  class  of  society  from  which  they  are  generally  selected  ? 

A.  The  nominations  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  society. 

Question  3.  The  examination,  if  any,  which  they  undergo  as  a test  of  fitness  ? 

A.  As  a rule,  the  having  passed  -the  first  (tlieoretic)  juridical  State  examination  is 
required,  after  previous  juridieal  study  at  an  university ; but  nominations  are  also  excep- 
tionally made  without  this.  In  tbe  same  way  the  candidates  are  required  to  pass  the 
second  (practical)  juridical  State  examination,  after  previous  practice  for  several  years  in. 
the  service  of  the  interior  administration. 

Question  4.  The  allowance  paid  to  them  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  service  ? 

A.  A payment  of,  at  the  first,  800  florins  yearly  is  received  by  tbe  candidates  at  firs-fc 
on  their  actual  nomination  as  secretaries  of  legation.  This  appointment,  however,  is- 
usuaUy  preceded  by  a service  of  several  years,  either  in  the  Foreign  Department  or  at  a 
mission  abroad ; at  first  without  salary,  subsequently  with  a salary,  which,  in  the  Foreign. 
Department,  amovmts  to  600  florins  yearly,  and  which  is  regulated  abroad,  according  -to 
circnmatances. 

i. Qicestion. 
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Question  5.  The  gradations  of  rank  in  the  service,  and  the  system,  on  which  pro-  Appendix,  No.  i. 
motion  takes  place  ? ^ 

A.  The  personal  degrees  of  rank  are : — Secretary  of  Legation,  Counsellor  of  Legation, 

Privy  Counsellor  of  Legation,  Minister.  Those  of  the  independent  diplomatic  posts 
• abroad  ai*e  regulated  by  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  according  to  -^^ch 
the  cMefs  of  missions  are  entitled  Charge  d’Affaires,  Ministers  Resident,  Envoys  Extraor- 
dinary, and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary.  Besides  this,  at  times,  for  the  sake  of  increase  of 
rank,  the  honorary  title  of  Privy  Counsellor  (of  first  and  second  class)  is  conferred  by 
. special  grace  of  liis  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke. 

Question  6.  The  duties  required  of  each  member  of  the  Legation? 

A.  In  cases  where  a mission  consists  of  one  officer,  he  must,  of  course,  perform  the 
•whole  service  himself.  Where  secretaries  of  legation,  or  other  subaltern  officers,  are 
.appointed  with  the  minister,  the  latter  beare  the  chrection  and  responsibility  of  the  whole 
-service ; the  former  must  discharge  the  duties  of  the  chancellerie,  and  fulfil  those  com- 
missions which  may  be  given  them  by  their  chief. 


QuestioJi  7.  Tlie  relation  in  which  the  subaltern  members  stand  to  the  chief  of 
a legation? 

A.  As  regards  the  service  of  the  mission,  the  subaltern  officers  are  subordinate  to  the 
tminiater ; on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  their  personal  position,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
V service,  they  depend  upon  ttie  Department  for  Foreign  .^airs. 

Question  8.  Tlie  control  tliat  the  chief  has  tlie  power  of  exercising  over  them? 

A.  Answer  under  Nos.  6 and  7. 


Qtiestion  9.  The  privileges  in  the  way  of  lodging  and  table  enjoyed  by  the  junior 
members  of  legations,  and  th  e obligations  of  the  chiefs  in  these  respects  ? 

A.  The  subaltern  diplomatic  officers  have  no  claim  to  lodging  and  table  on  the  minister, 
and  lie  has  no  sort  of  obligation  in  this  particular. 

Question  10.  The  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  chiefs,  and  several  members  of  mis- 
sions, wiiether  arising  from  fixed  salaries,  fees,  gratuities,  liouse-rent,  or  allowances 
for  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  Legation-house,  and  of  table  ? 

A.  The  chiefs  of  missions  draw  fixed  appointments.  Part  of  this,  the  actual  salary, 
represents  the  compensation  and  remuneration  for  their  personal  services,  and  about 
answers  to  the  salary  of  servants  of  the  State,  at  home,  of  equal  rank  and  age.  The 
other  portion  is  a temporary  official  allowance,  which  is  assigned  to  them  in  respect  to 
the  post  which  they  occupy.  As  regards  the  latter,  iu  accordance  with  the  scale  of  salaries 
fixed  by  the  Grand  Ducal_Estates,  the  chiefs  of  legations  receive,  in  all,  the  following 
yearly  salaries : 


At  Vienna 
„ Berlin 
„ Paris 
,,  Munich 
„ Stuttgardt 


14,000  florins. 

14.000  „ 

10.000  „ 

6,000  „ 
4,500  „ 


The  Grand  Ducal  envoys  enjoy  no  emoluments  of  the  nature  mentioned  imder  this 
“number.  Only  the  mission  at  Paris  is  authorised  to  add  to  the  salaries  the  amount  of  the 
fees  on  viseing  passports  exceptionally  demanded  in  France. 

Secretaries  of  legation  receive  salaries  up  to  2,400  florins,  partly  as  official  salary,  partly 
as  regular  pay.  Attaches,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  serve  without  pay,  draw  official 
-salaries,  fixed  according  to  circumstances. 

Question  11.  The  regulation  for  granting  outfits,  expenses  of  journeys,  &c.  ? 

A.  On  the  scale  for  remuneration  and  expenses  of  outfit,  special  regulations  exist,  a copy 
of  which  is  added  to  this  reply  in  enclosure. 

As  respects  the  expenses  for  journeys  on  the  public  service  allowed  to  Grand  Ducal 
Diplomatic  Agents,  a special  regulation  determines  this  point;  according  to  which  (besides 
the  actual  coat  of  the  journey  to,  and  outlay  for  conveyance,  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence, where  such  is  necessary,  as  well  as  necessary  fees  to  court  servants,  &c.),  they  have 
a claim,  according  to  tlieir  personal  rank  of  Minister,  Privy  Counsellor  of  Legation,  Seore- 
-tary  of  Legation,  to  a daily  allowance  of  22  florins,  16  florins,  11  florins,  8 florins,  besides 
2 florins,  24  kreutzers,  for  servants,  where  a servant  is  taken,  or  otherwise  of  1 florin, 
12  kreutzers. 

Higher  allowances  of  tliis  sort,  or  round  sums  on  this  score,  can  only  be  granted  in  con- 
sequence of  special  determination.  In  this  way,  the  Ghrand  Ducal  charge  fi’affaires  at  the 
•Court  of  Wurtemberg,  who  is  likewise  accredited  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  receives  for 
•his  journeys  on  service  thus  rendered  necessary,  and  for  ins  stay  at  Berne,  an  annual 
amount  of  1,500  florins. 

In  cases  of  change  of  post,  the  expenses  of  transport  of  furniture  are  specially  made  good 
twhen  the  diplomatic  officer  has  received  no  outfit. 


Question  12.  The  natm-e  and  items  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  and  chancel- 
lerie expenses  allowed  to  be  incurred  by  each  legation  ? 

A.  To  meet  the  chancellerie  expenses,  a round  sum  is  allowed  to  a minister,  which  has 
0.47.  3 3 been 
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been  calculated  upon  the  average  outlay,  in  this  pai+icular,  during  several  years,  and 
respecting  the  expenditure,  of  which  no  special  account  is  kept.  The  annual  sum  amounts, 
at  present,  for — 

fS 

„ BerHn «0  „ 

Paris ” 

„ M^ioh 4™  „ 

„ Stuttgai'dt ” 

„ Switzerland  ------  200  ,, 

Further  as  re<rards  really  extraordinary  expenses  which  are  caused  by  quite  special,  not 
reeularly  recurring,  causes,  such  are  reimbursed  to  a minister  after  previous  examination 
of  the  accounts  wSich  he  must  transmit ; he  may  also  on  such  occasions,  and  especiaUy  on 
undertaldno-  any  journey  on  public  service,  draw  for  a sum  on  account,  which,  however,  , 
does  not  render  unneces'sary  the  subsequent  tendering  and  examination  ot  the  accounts. 
To  this  head  belong  outlays  for  telegraphic  correspondence,  expenses  on  special  festal 
occasions.  Sea- 

Question  13  The  system  on  which  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  and  whether  absence 
on  leave  entails  any  deduction  of  salary  during  its  oontinuance  ? . 

A Leave  of  absence  for  four  weeks  is  granted  to  members  of  tlie  Diplomats  Seryioc 
bv  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Longer  leave  is  granted  to  all  State  servants  only  on 
special  grounds,  and  especially  in  case  of  sickness  Thia^  last  regulation,  however,  is 
not  alwivs  strictly  adhered  to,  with  respect  to  diplomatic  officers  Daring  leave  of 
absence  a diplomatist  suffers,  generally  speaking,  no  reduction  of  salary  i but  m certain 
cases,  and  by  special  instxaotion,  a minister  is  bound  to  give  up  a ot  his  official 

salary  for  the  remuneration  of  the  temporary  charge  daifaires  who  fulfils  his  duties. 

Question  14.  The  allowances  and  duties  of  persons  holding  charge  of  missions  in  the 

absence  of  ministers  ? . , „ aim  i_  • a, 

A No  general  regulations  exist  regarding  the  allowance  to  subaltern  otneers  who  m the 
absence  of  the  minister  temporarily  ^rect  the  business  of  the  mission.  These  are  deter- 
mined according  to  the  duration  of  the  charg4  d’affaiveship,  and  the  probable  amount  of  the 
extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  thereby,  and  especially  for  each  case  (about  130  to  150 
florins,  and  over). 

Question  15.  The  relation  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services? 

A.  The  Grand  Ducal  consuls  and  consular  agents  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  5 they  receive  their  instructions  from  him  and  must  make 
, their  reports  to  him. 

Question  16.  The  rules  of  precedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  every  grade  ? , , . . 3 i 

A.  But  if  a Grand  Ducal  legation  exists  in  the  State  m which  a consul  is  appomted,  he 
must  in  certain  cases,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  liave  reference  to  his  position  as  consul 
of  a foreign  State  with  regard  to  the  Government  of  his  place  of  residence,  first  apply  for 
counsel  from  the  legation,  and  especially  constantly  maintain  communication  with.  it. 

In  places  where  there  is  a legation,  it,  and  not  the  consul,  has  the  management  of  all 
passport  and  legalization  business. 

There  exist  no  special  rules  of  precedence  between  diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  but- 
the  consul  may  wear  an  uniform  of  the  same  rank  as  the  secretary  of  legation. 


Question  17.  The  interchange  of  members  of  these  two  services  ? _ 

A.  No  interchange  has  hitherto  taken  place  between  members  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services.  Also  consulships  are  without-  exception  conferred  on  persons  already 
established  in  the  respective  places  as  unremunerative  and  honorary  offices,  and  consu^ 
have  not  the  character  of  actual  State  servants,  whilst  diplomatic  officers  devote  their  whole 
powers  as  such  to  the  State. 

Question  18.  The  system  and  conditions  on  which  pensions  are  granted  to  members 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  either  during  temporary  or  permanent  cessation  of  active 

service  ? i v t r 

A.  Diplomatic  officers  have  the  same  claims  to  pensions  £W  fliose  of  any  other  branch  01 
the  dvil  service.  . .1.1 

If  their  appointment  is  declared  irrevocable  five  years  after  their  entry  into  the  regular 
service  of  the  State,  they  cannot  be,  except  by  their  own  wish,  dismissed  from  the  service 
without  a pension,  or  moved  to  a post  of  lower  rank  or  with  less  pay  than  the  one  hitherto 
occupied  by  them  (compare  No.  10),  without  special  grounds,  and  as  a special  mark  of 
disciplinary  punishment.  They  may  at  any  time  be  removed  from  active  service;  but  m 
such  case,  if  there  be  no  vacancy  of  a ^ost  of  similar  rank  in  the  home  service^,  to  which 
they  may  be  appomted,  their  legally  claimable  pension  is  assigned  to  them,  either,  tem- 
porarily and  without  reservation  of  their  right  to  re-employment  when  possible,  or 
definitively.  _ . , 

This  pension  is  calculated  according  to  the  amount  of  their  actually  previously  received 
salary  (compare  No.  10),  in  such  a manner  tliat  first  one-fifth  part  is  subtracted  therefrom, 

’ and  from  the  remainder,  so  many  hundred  parts  as  the  respective  officer’s  years  of  service 
fail  of  40  years. 

Question 
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Question  19.  Tie  relation  between  the  diplomatic  officers  and  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment as  regards  interchange  of  duties  and  employment  ? 

A.  Diplomatic  officers  are  under  the  orders  of  tlie  Foreign  Department.  The  officers 
of  tlie  whole  departments  are  employed,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  service,  inter- 
changeably at  legations  abroad,  or  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  home.  Officers  of  other  branches 
of  the  civil  service  are  also  employed  in  the  mplomatic  service  without  being  obliged  to  go 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  same. 


Enclosure  5,  in  No.  29. 


Eegulations  respecting  Allowances  for  Outfit,  &c.,  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
Duchy  of  Baden. 

(Translation.) 

1.  At  the  first  appointment  of  a Grand  Ducal  envoy,  minister  resident,  or  charge 
d’affaires,  a sum  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  his  yearly  salary  is  allowed  him  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  establishing  himself  at  his  post. 

2.  On  the  recall  of  the  above-mentioned  diplomatic  agents  from  their  posts  they  must, 
if  this  occurs  before  the  lapse  of  a year,  refund  one-half  of  the  outfit-money  and  one- 
twelfth  pai-t  of  the  whole  allowance  for  every  further  year  that  they  may  remain  at  their  post, 
so  that,  after  occupying  the  same  for  six  years,  they  are  not  bound  to  refund  any  portion 
thereof. 

3.  On  their  removal  to  another  post,  the  full  amount  of  the  outfit-money  belonging  to  it 
is  allowed  afresh  to  the  new  envoy,  minister  resident,  or  charge  d’affaires ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  hound  to  refund  such  portion  of  the  outfit-money,  paid  on  his  nomination 
to  his  previous  post,  as  may  he  due  according  to  the  regulations  under  No.  2. 

4.  When  a diplomatic  agent  is  promoted  at  the  same  post  to  a higher  diplomatic  rank, 
not,  however,  when  he  receives  higher  honorary  rank  in  the  home  seiwice,  an  additional 
outfit  allowance  is,  as  a rule,  only  granted  to  him  if  an  increase  of  salary  accompanies  his 
promotion,  and  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  part  of  such  increase,  and  under  the  above 
regulations  for  refunding  j but  in  the  event  of  the  admission  of  special  circumstances  the 
rules  under  No.  3,  on  occasional  removal  to  another  post,  are  followed. 

6.  Mere  grants  of  additional  salary,  without  promotion  to  a superior  rank,  furnish  no 
■claim  to  a higher  additional  outfit  allowance,  but  when  the  union  of  several  diplomatic 
posts  in  one  person,  even  without  alteration  of  the  regular  place  of  residence,  is  determined 
on,  and  an  addition  of  salary  is  granted  on  this  account,  whether  as  reimbursement  for 
expense  of  journeys  nr  in  a round  sum,  the  fourth  part  of  the  same  is  allowed  as  further 
outfit-money,  and  with  all  the  above  regulations  with  regard  to  refunding  deductions  from 
the  same. 

6.  Secretaries  of  legation  have  no  more  than  other  subaltern  diplomatic  officers  any 
claim  to  outfit-money,  except  when  several  diplomatic  posts  are  \mited,  if  they  are  instructed 
to  reside  at  a different  place  from  that  where  the  chief  of  the  mission  resides,  in  which 
event  they  are  to  he  treated  according  to  the  above  regulations  fixed  for  independent 
diplomatic  agents. 


Mr.  Gordon  to  Lord  J.  Russell. — (Eeceived  February  4.) 

My  Lord,  Stuttgardt,  31  January  1861. 

With  reference  to  my  despatch  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I am  now  enabled  to  forward  to  your 
Lordship  translation  of  Baron  Hiigel’s  reply  (received  by  me  only  on  the  12th  instant)  to  my 
note  of  the  5th  November  of  last  year  to  his  Excellency,  requesting  information  as  to  the 
regulations  for  the  Wurtemberg  Diplomatic  Service,  which  was  identical  with  my  note  on 
the  same  subject  to  the  Carisruhe  Government  as  transmitted  in  the  above-named  despatch. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Carisruhe  reply  previously  sent,  I have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  forward  the  German  original  of  the  enclosure  in  Baron  Hiigel’s  note. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  G.  J.  R.  Gordon. 
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Enclosure  1,  in  No.  30. 
Baron  Hugel  to  Mr.  Gordon. 


(Ti'anslation.) 

Stuttsardt,  9 January,  1861. 

The  undersigned,  &c.,  had  the  honour  to  learn,  from  the  honoured  note  of  Mr^ 
Gordon,  &c.,  of  the  6th  November  of  last  year,  '^vhat  information  the  Royal  British  Go- 
vernment wishes  to  receive  relative  to  the  existing  regulations  and  statutes  of  the 
Wurteinberg  Diplomatic  Service. 

In  answer,  tlie  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  the  Royal  Minister  a memoir, 
which  contains  the  desired  information  in  as  far  as  such  can  be  given. 

While  the  undersigned  allows  himself  to  hope  that  through  this  commnnicatiou  he  has 
practicdly  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  he  seizes,  &c. 

(signed)  Mugel. 


Enclosure  2,  in  No.  30. 

Memohandum  respseting  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Wurtemberg. 

(Translation.) 

Theee  are  no  particular  regulations  for  the  diplomatic  service  contained  in  the  Wur-- 
temberg  statutes,  since  the  existing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  civil  servants  in  general  are 
equally  applicable  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

These  regulations,  which  are  binding  on  all  civil  servants,  are  paitly  comprised  in  the 
record  of  the  Wurtemberg  Constitution  of  tlie  25th  of  September  1819;  partly,  and  in- 
deed principally,  in  the  law  published  on  the  28th  of  June  1821,  concerning  the  position  of 
the  civil  servants  of  the  State;  also  in  the  so-called  Service  Doctrine  ("  Dienst  Prag- 
matik  ”),  printed  in  tlie  AVurtemberg  State  Papers  of  1821  (page  441) ; and,  lastly,  partly 
in  what  specially  concerns  the  pensioning  of  the  public  servant,  in  the  laws  on  this  point 
of  the  7th  September  1849,  (State  Papers,  page  531),  and  of  24th  May,  1853,  (State 
Papers,  page  139). 

These  before-mentioned  regulations  contain  practical  directions  for  the  qualifications' 
necessary  for  appointment  in  tlie  Royal  Civil  Service,  for  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
public  servant,  especially  both  as  regards  bis  position  personally  and  professionally,  on  the 
reasons  for  which  the  public  servant  can  be  dismissed  from  his  post,  or  can  demand  this 
dismissal  himself ; and  also  on  the  pensions  assured  to  such  servants  and  to  their  survivors. 

Since  these  regulations,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  apply  equally  to  all  public  ser- 
vants employed  in  the  civil  service,  the  questions  proposed  by  the  British  Minister,  by  the 
cornmand  of  his  Government,  find  themselves  therein  answered. 

In  the  next  place,  the  conditions  which  are  required  for  entrance  into  the  diplomatic 
service  are,  for  this  as  well  as  for  every  appointment  in  the  AVurtemberg  civil  service, 
but  two ; namely,  that  the  candidate  must  be  entirely  a Wurtemberg  citizen,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a member  of  a Commune  of  the  State,  and  he  must  further  have  passed  a 
service  examination  with  moderate  success.  As  a last  proof,  those  who  contemplate 
entering  the  diplomatic  service  have,  besides,  to  prove  themselves  proficient  in  the 
juridiew  knowledge  relating  to  tliis  particular  branch;  namely,  in  the  statutes  of  the  jDublic 
law  and  the  law  oT  nations  ; as  also  in  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  (particularly  of 
French).  After  the  fulfilmentof  these  conditions,  every  Wurtemberg  citizen  is  otherwise 
qualified  for  appointment  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  there  does  not  particularly  exist 
in  any  class  of  society  a privileged  claim  for  appointment  in  this  service.  On  this  point, 
the  King’s  Government  relies  on  its  own  discretion  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  they 
nominate  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  they  have  to  take  into  careful  consideration,  from 
the  nature  of  this  service,  that  those  ajmointed  must  posses.?,  besides  the  required  profes- 
sional knowledge,  a greater  amount  of  general  education,  and  the  concomitant  forms  of 
good  society ; and  tlieir  choice,  as  a rule,  will  fall  upon  members  of  that  class  which  is- 
peculiarly  accustomed  to  this  higher  state  of  refinement. 

Then,  concerning  the  rank  and  circumstances  of  stipend  of  those  at  present  appointed  to 
the  diplomatic  servdee;  these  are  either  cliiefs  of  missions,  in  which  capacity  they  are 
accredited  to  foreign  Courts,  either  as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,, 
as  mimsters  resident,  or  also  as  simple  charge  d’affaires,  or  tliey  belong  to  the  assistant 
personnel  of  the  Royal  missions,  to  which  mey  are  appointed  as  secretaries,  and  also  as 
attaches.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  respect,  diplomatic  ^ents  in  their  capacity  of  public 
servants,  form  part  of  tlie  Royal  department  for  foreign  aimirs,  and  iiossess,  as  members  of 
this  department,  an  unquestionable  claim  to  their  position  and  rank,  the  gradations  of  whicK 
are  regulated  by  the  existing  order  of  precedence. 

With  the  view  of  forwarding  promotion  in  rank,  all  possible  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
length  of  service  of  diplomatic  agents,  as  also  to  that  of  all  public  servants.  It  is,  however, 
peculiarly  necessary,  from  the  nature  of  the  diplomatic  service,  that  other  motives  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  on  this  account  one  cannot  very  well  describe  the  exact 
system  of  promotion  in  it. 

The: 
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in  fact,  that  of  an  inferior  public  servant  towards  his  superior,  and  no  partioolar  regula-  ■ 

tions  exist  in  this  respect  for  those  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  fixed  salary  of  diplomatic  agents  properly  divides  itself  into  two  component  parts : 
one  of  which  is  represented  by  the  salary  which  belongs  to  the  respective  servants  of  the 
State  according  to  their  rank,  which  is  bestowed  upon  him  as  personal  salary;  the  other  for 
the  most  part  consists  of  the  indemnifications  whi^  are  allowed  to  him  as  representative  at 
a foreign  court,  and  represents,  in  consequence,  the  exti’a  pay  while  in  performance  of  duty. 

As  the  amoimt  of  the  personal  salary,  as  has  been  remarked,  regulates  itself  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  diplomatic  agent  in  the  service,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  increase  while 
on  duty  regulated  by  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  person  concerned  ; namely,  whether  he  is 
accredited  as  minister,  minister  resident,  chargfi  d’affaires,  or  secretary  of  legation,  and  also 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  place  to  which  he  is  accredited.  As  in  botli  respects,  a great 
difference  prevails,  and  the  salaries  also  for  the  missions  accredited  to  foreign  courts,  and 
for  tlie  employes  appointed  to  them,  are  arranged  according  to  no  particular  rule,  there  can 
be  no  fixed  sum  given  to  them  which  should  count  as  a regular  salary. 

Beyond  their  active  pay,  diplomatic  agents  receive  no  further  emolument  (such  as  ex- 
penses of  table) ; on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  and  expenses  of  the  chancellerie — under 
which  head  are  compi'ised  particularly  the  post  and  telegraph  expenses,  &c. — are  in 
addition  refunded  according  to  the  accounts  fui’nished.  Also  to  chiefs  of  missions  is  ac- 
corded a fixed  indemnification  on  their  first  establishing  themselves,  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  each  individual  case ; aud  in  the  event  of  a journey  on  public  service, 
the  cost  thereof  is  granted  to  them  according  to  the  proportion  allowed  by  the  regulations 
on  this  point. 

The  latter  statement  applies  equally  to  secretaries  of  the  Royal  missions.  Since,  more- 
over, the  latter,  according  to  the  at  present  existing  regulations,  enjoy,  in  addition  to  their 
personal  salary,  addition^  indemnification  while  in  periormance  of  duty,  they  have  in  con- 
sequence no  claim  upon  the  chiefs  of  their  missions  for  allowances  on  the  score  of  lodging 
and  table. 

There  exists  in  Wurtemberg  no  otlier  system  for  granting  leave  of  absence  than  that 
such,  as  a rule,  is  not  refused  to  diplomatic  agents  when  valid  and  ci’edible  reasons  for  it 
are  adduced  by  the  public  servant,  and  the  considerations  of  the  seiwico  permit  it. 

During  short  l^ve  of  absense,  according  to  rule,  no  diminution  of  salary  will  be  made  to 
diplomatic  agents,  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a long  leave  of  absence,  diminu- 
tion can  be  made,  at  least  in  the  salary  for  active  service,  by  wbioh  the  substitute  who 
then  becomes  necessary  is  compensated ; and  in  this  case  there  exists  in  /iddition  no  certain 
rule,  the  sequel  always  arranging  itself  according  to  the  special  circmnstances  in  each  par- 
ticular case. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  diplomatio  agent,  they  chiefly  consist  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  obligatory  on  all  public  servants,  and  especially  in  the  accurate 
observance  of  the  instructions  which  are  imparted  to  them  for  the  service.  The  tenor  of 
these  instructions  adapts  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  State  to  which  the  aforesaid 
diplomatic  agents  are  accredited,  and  once  the  King’s  government,  in  the  appointment  of 
their  missions,  pays  particular  attention  to  the  points  which  other  governments  have  equally 
in  view  in  this  arrangement,  a more  particular  reference  to  the  tenor  of  these  instructions 
would  be  superfluous. 

In  these  instructions  are  besides  contained  tlie  directions  for  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
agents  towai'ds  the  department  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  State  to  which  they  are  accredited, 
wiich  are  entirely  taken  from  the  Statutes  of  the  Common  Law  of  Nations,  and  do  not 
require  a more  particular  notice. 

Lastly,  as  to  what  concerns  the  Royal  Wurtemberg  consular  agents  appointed  abroad. 

It  is  uot  necessary  that  these,  as  in  the  case  of  diplomatio  agents,  should  be  Wurtemberg 
citizens ; still  more,  they  can  be  foreigners,  as  indeed  most  of  thorn  are.  In  the  regulation 
of  their  position  and  duties  quoad  those  of  diplomatic  agents,  as  well  as  for  the  order  of’ 

i)recedence  between  the  diplomatic  and  the  consular  service,  the  law  of  nations  universally 
loltls  good. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Diplomatic 
Services. 


Sir  T.  Wyse  to  Lord  J.  Russell — (Received  March  SO.) 

My  Lord,  Atliens,  20  March  1861’. 

As  Mr.  Elliot,  ’while  acting,  during  my  leave  of  absence,  as  charge  d’affaires,  has 
transmitted,  in  answer  to  your  Lordship’s  circular  of  25  October  1860,  an  ample  Rei)ort, 
witli  the  accompanying  annexes,  from  the  Greek  Government,  replying  to  your  queries, 
respecting  the  diplomatio  service  at  tliis  Court,  it  is  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  enter  anew  upon 
the  same  topics ; nor  have  I any  particular  suggestions  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  greater 
number  of  queries  which  the  circular  proposes  rcgai’tling  the  subordinate  branches  of  the 
0.47.  3 N diplomatic 
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diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  our  own  Government.  Many  of  the  reforms  and  improve- 
ments which.  appeai*ed  to  have  been  required,  and  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  inciden- 
tally submitted  to  tire  Foreign  Office,  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
are  now  working  with  ease,  regularity,  and  advantage. 

But  as,  in  conclusion,  your  Lordship  states  that  you  do  not  intend  to  restrict  the  Report 
to  these  points,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wish  that  I should  advert  to  any  other  matters  which 
1 may  consider  likely  to  be  of  interest  (an  intimation  which  you  and  Mr.  Hammond  perso- 
nally repeated  to  me  when  in  England),  I make  no  difficulty  in  submitting  to  your  Lord- 
ship some  observations,  which  I trust  may  not  be  undeserving  of  your  Lordship’s  consider- 
ation, as  not  only  affecting  the  interests  of  the  individual,  but  in  most  cases  Aose  of  Her 
Majesty’s  service. 

It  lias  always  been  the  professed  desire  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that,  while  on 
one  hand  British  ministers  should  remain  sufficient  time  at  their  posts  to  malje  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  politics  of  the  country  and  Court  to  which  they  are 
appointed,  they  should  be  encouraged  from  time  to  time  to  retuim  to  their  own  country, 
with  the  vdew  of  keeping  up  to  the  level  of  political  knowledge  of  which  England  is  the 
centre,  and  bracing  themselves  anew,  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  free  institutions  and  exist- 
ence, to  that  EnglTsh  spirit  and  bearing  which  is  the  best  guarantee  for  legitimate  success 
witli  other  nations,  and  which  1 trust  will  always  be  the  distinction  of  English  diplomacy 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  . 

But  this  profession  is  not  borne  out  by  practice ; on  the  contrary,  the  present  regula/- 
tions  of  the  Foreign  Office  appear  to  me  to  operate  as  a serious  drawback  and  impediment. 
No  minister  can  gratify  this  just  desire  without  a sacrifice  of  half  his  salary,  besides  incui- 
ring,  especially  when  on  distant  missions,  lai-ge  additional  expenses  in  travelling.  It  is 
answered,  that  this  is  reasonable,  as  he  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  necessity  of  representa- 
tion ; but  there  arc  many  expenses  required  on  that  ground  in  every  mission,  which  are 
not,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  terminate  or  be  suspended  by  a temporary  absence : a house- 
hold is  not  to  be  broken  up  at  every  journey  without  entailing  considerable  outlay  in 
re-establishing  it.  "Wbile  on  one  hand,  tiierefore,  some  cheek  may  legitimately  he  imposed 
on  too  frequent  absence  from  the  duties  of  his  post,  which,  I presume,  was  the  original 
motive  for  the  existing  regulations,  I cannot  help  thinking,  in  consistency  with  their  own 
declarations,  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  be  justified  in  reviewing  its  provisions,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  acting  as  a direct  discouragement  to  those  occasional  visits  to  his  own 
country,  which  the  Foreign  Office  professes  so  much  anxiety  to  promote. 

Of  a nature  analogous  to  this  prohibition  (for  it  nearly  acts  as  such),  are  the  heavy 
charges  made  for  occasional  passages  on  board  Her  Majesty’s  ships  of  war.  There  are 
occasions,  no  doubt,  when  the  Admiralty  is  quite  right  iu  requiring  compensation,  when  a 
minister  for  his  own  gratification  or  convenience  directs  a requisition  to  a naval  officer  to 
take  him  and  his  suite  on  board ; but  there  are  others,  such  as  passages  ordered  by  the 
Government  itself,  or  which  are  of  obvious  use  to  the  public  service,  or  when  the  minister 
has  only  taken  advantage  of  the  passage  of  the  vessel  from  one  station  to  another,  which 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  It  is  not  meant,  in  either  case,  that  the  Icgi- 
mate  ex2)enses  of  table-money  should  not  he  fully  defrayed,  but  these  expenses,  as  such,  are 
on  a much  higher  scale  than  can  he  at  all  wainanted  by  actual  circumstances.  When 
ambassadors  formerly  travelled,  it  was  usually  with  a large  suite  of  secretaries,  servants,  &c., 
to  say  nothing  of  their  own  family,  and  10  /.  a day  for  table  was  a not  unreasonable  demand ; 
but  in.  the  present  day  ministers  are  more  modest,  and  reserve  such  display  for  their  own 
temtory : 60  1.  or  70  1.  for  a short  joiumey  from  Trieste  to  Messina  is  preposterous,  hut  it 
is  felt  still  more  severely  when  the  disfances  are  shorter,  and  no  more  than  a short  passage 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  It  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  minister,  and  not 
less  to  the  public  service,  that  he  should,  from  time  to  time,  visit  portions  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited.  No  better  means  to  rectify  mistakes  or  increase  Imowledge,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  than  these  inspections  with  his  own  eyes,  instead  of  through  the  specta- 
cles of  others,  no  more  efficient  means  of  impressing  tine  population  with  ooncmatory 
feelings,  or  respect  towards  the  nation  he  represents, — than  thus  approaching  them  person- 
ally ; and  in  no  mode  can  this  be  better  effected  than  under  his  own  flag.  But  this  is. 
rendered  next  to  impossible  by  tiie  heavy  tax,  relic  of  a former  age,  still  imposed;  a mulct 
and  jienalty  for  such  visits,  instead  of  being  a reward  and  stimulant. 

Arising  probably  from  the  same  cause  is  the  disproportionate  arrangement  of  official 
salai'y.  The  scale  as  it  now  stands  was  adjusted  on  grounds  and  considerations  now  no 
longer  existing.  Missions  of  great  importance  fonnerly  are  now  of  secondary,  and  others, 
then  unheard  of,  have  risen  to  sudden  note.  I take  this  of  Greece  as  an  instance.  Athens 
is  no  long^er  the  village  it  formerly  was,  with  village  passions  and  influences.  It  has 
become  a State,  though  still  small,  a point  of  great  moment  with  reference  to  others ; with 
increasing  wealth  and  knowledge,  from  closer  intercourse  with  Europe,  with  an  university 
and  press  acting  upon  all  races  of  the  East,  the  fulcrum  by  whidi  all  these  nationalities 
may  be  roused,  or  the  watch-tower  from  which  they  may  he  observed.  Such  is  tiie  Athens 
of  our  days,  and  each  of  these  elements  is  every  day  taking  greater  dimensions  and 
importance. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  East  no  one  can  say  what  combustibles  may  be  accumu- 
lating, or  what  spark,  or  from  whence,  may  set  them  on  fire.  Every  spot  and  every 
moment  is  here, of  consequence,  while  old  kingdoms  are  every  day  going  down,  and  new 
rival  nationalities  are  everj’ where  rising  around  ua. 

It  may  be  that  other  legations  were  in  their  day  of  equal  moment,  and  required  a not 

less 
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elemente  in  view,  corresponding  changes  should  be  made  to  watch  and  manage  them.  It  

is  a judicioxis  arrangement  in  aS  official  appointments  to  select  and  keep  in  corresponding 
situations  those  who  have  most  experience,  and  are  most  likely  to  comprehend  and  be  awake 
to  the  situation;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to. the  individual  that  he  should  be  called  on  to  forego, 
for  this  public  service,  advantages  and  promotion  which  he  would  ot3ler^vise  be  entitled  to, 
had  he  not  been  retained  to  fill  the  post.  Yet  such  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  and  not 
confined  to  this  moment  only,  but  aliecting  his  futm-e  position  not  merely  while  employed, 
but  even  after  retiring  from  diplomacy. 

Pensions  are  regulated  in  amount,  not  so  much  by  duration  or  nature  of  service,  as  by 
the  rank  of  the  mission  which  the  minister  may  hold  on  his  retirement.  Now  this  mission 
may  have  been  not  only  below  his  legitimate  claims,  but  he  may  have  been  kept  there 
solely  in  consequence  of  these  claims,  and  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Government. 

If,  on  one  side,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  good  citizen  and  subject  to  he  ready  to  serve  his 
Sovereign  and  country  wherever  he  can  be  most  useful,  this  principle,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  compUed  with,  ought  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  to  Itis  detriment,  or 
entail  on  him,  for  these  superior  qualifications,  inferiority  of  i-ank  and  pecuniai-y  loss. 

I cannot  think  these  interests  contradictory  or  irreconcileable,  and  I do  not  see  that  an 
arrangement  might  not  be  adopted,  allowing  the  scale  to  be  modified  by  length  and  nature 
of  service,  as  wml  as  rank,  as  in  the  case  of  secretaries  of  legation,  &c.,  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits,  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  This,  with  a re-adjustment  of  the  rank 
of  existing  legations  in  reference  to  the  new  circumstances  of  our  foreign  relations,  would 
meet  the  injustice  complained  of,  and  give  the  Government  a larger  command  over  their 
servants,  and  enable  them  without  fear  of  inflicting  an  unmerited  slur  or  wrong,  to  employ 
talent,  experience,  or  zeal  in  the  place  where  they  may  be  most  applicable  j in  a word, 
enable  the  Government  to  dispose  of  its  means  in  a manner  the  most  conformable  to  the 
public  interest 

Finally,  there  are  many  questions  connected  with  expenditure  and  salary  which  require 
consideration.  Expenses  have  in  most  places  increased,  but  in  very  difierent  proportions. 

In  this  legation  of  Greece,  for  instance,  owing  to  the  immense  change  in  its  position,  and 
of  the  East  generally,  arising  out  of  late  events  and  the  altered  mode  of  living,  the 
expenses,  in  many  particulars,  have  nearly  doubled,  nor  are  they  likely  for  some  time  to 
diminish,  but,  on  the  contrary ; this  country  not  having  the  advantage  of  competition,  and 
being  obliged  to  look  to  Europe,  even  at  the  cost  of  high  freights,  for  almost  every  article 
beyond  the  commonest  necessaries. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Thos.  W^se. 


0.47. 
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CIRCULARS  addressed  to  Heh  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Repeesentatiyes 
Abroad,  1850-61. 


LIST  OF  CIRCULARS. 


Viscount  Palmerston  to  Her  Majesty's  BepresentatiTes  abroad  - - 

; The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad  - 

1.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroatl  - 
. The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad 
; The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad 
Tbe  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representative?  abroad 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad  - 
) The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad  - 
).  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  - 
).  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer  - 

. Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad  - - - 

!.  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad  - 

5 Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad  - 

1.  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad  - - - 

5.  Loid  J.  Russell  to  Her  Ma-jesty's  Representatives  abroad  . - - 

5.  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer  ------- 

^ Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  II.  Bulwer  - - ’ , ■ ' 

3.  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad  - ' 

}.  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  at  the  smaller  Missions 

3.  Lord  J Russell  to  Earl  Cowley 

1.  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley  - " . ‘ ‘ 

2.  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  abroad  - - - _ . ... 

8.  Regulations  for  the  Examination  of  Paid  Attaches  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 

as  approved  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  August  1869  - - - - " 

4.  Regulations  for  the  Examination  of  Unpaid  Attaches  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 

as  approved  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  August  1859 


11  Dec.  1850  - 
28  March  1852  - 

19  July  „ - 

4 Oct.  1866  - 
8 Nov.  1858  - 

24  Feb.  1867  - 

20  March  „ 

28  Fob.  1859  - 
20  Jan.  1860  - 
20  Jan- 
24  Jan. 

10  Feb. 

10  Feb. 

31  March 
81  March 
24  Oct. 

6 Dec. 

6 Nov. 

6 Nov. 

14  Nov. 

10  Feb.  1 
14  March 
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471 

472 

473 
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476 
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CIRCULAES  addressecl  to  Her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Representatives  Abroad. 


— No.  1.  — 

Mv  Lord, 

g^j.  Foreign  Office,  ll  December  1850. 

With  reference  to  my  Circular  Despatch  of  tiie  23d  of  March  1832,  directing  that  a 
half-yearly  return  should  be  transmitted  to  this  office  of  the  period  of  residence  ot  toe 
gentlemen  attached  to  Her  Majesty’s  embassies  and  missions  abroad,  I bave  to  act^uamt 
you  that  it  is  now  deemed  expedient  that  such  return  should  henceforward  apply  to  aU 
the  members  of  the  respective  embassies  and  missions  abroad,  as  well  as  to  the  arches. 

I have,  therefore,  to  desire  that  a return,  prepared  according  to  the  annexed  form,  may 
be  sent  to  this  office  by  the  chief  of  the  mission  for  the  time  being  at  the  end  of  every 
half-year,  namely,  the  5th  of  January  and  the  5th  of  July. 

You  are  not  to  understand  that  this  arrangemeflt  is  intended  to  interfere  m any  way 
with  the  instructions  of  1843,  which  require  toat  every  person  in  the  receipt  of  s^ary  m 
the  diplomatic  service  shall  transmit  directly  to  the  chief  clerk  of  this  office  his  cer- 
tificate of  residence  or  non-residence,  as  the  cap  may  be,  in  order  that  the  necessary  steps 
may  be  taken  for  authorising  the  payment  of  his  quartei’’s  salary. 

^ I am,  &d. 

(signed)  PdMeritorii 
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— No.  2.  — 

My  Lord, 

. r j 1 Eoreign  Office,  26  March  1852. 

I HAVE  been  mfomed  that,  at  some  of  Her  Majesty’s  missions  abroad,  the  head  of  the 
nussion,  having  for  his  own  convenience  fixed  his  temporary  residence  in  the  country  at  a 
distonce  more  or  less  great  from  the  capital,  does  not  keep  in  the  capital  an  office  to 
which  ^those  English  or  other  persons  who  may  have  necessary  business  to  transact  with 
the  mission  can  resort;  and  I think  it  advisable  to  state  generally  to  all  Her  Majesty’s 
diplomatic  servants  that,  in  the  event  of  their  establishing  their  residence  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  capital,  they  are  bound  to  maintain  in  the  capital  an  office  which  shall  be 
regularly  open  every  day;,  except  Sunday,  for  at  least  three  fixed  and  known  hours  be- 
tween 10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  An  attache,  or  otlier 
proper  person  duly  authorised,  must  be  constantly  in  attendance  at  that  office  during 
those  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  countersigning  passports  and  perfoiming  such  other  duties 
as  British  subjects  abroad  are  entitled  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  their  minister. 

And  as  it  is  necessary  that,  with  regai’d  to  the  legalization  of  documents  of  certain 
descriptions,  the  parties  should  appear  before  the  chief  of  the  mission  or  the  secretary 
of  legation,  the  office  in  question  must  be  visited  at  certain  known  and  appointe’d 
times  by  one  of  the  persons  competent  to  sign  such  documents,  and  a public  notification 
should  be  made  to  that  effect. 

With  regard  to  documents  which  require  the  signature  of  the  minister  himself, 
without  the  personal  attendance  of  the  party  desiring  such  signature,  the  minister  while 
living  out  of  town  must  make  arrangements  for  such  documents  being  forwarded  to  liiin 
at  least  once  in  24  hours,  and  free  of  expense  to  the  party  sending,  from  the  British 
office  in  the  capital,  and  he  must  send  the  papers  back  to  the  office  at  the  latest  on  the 
day  succeeding  his  receiving  them,  in  such  maimer  as  shall  insure  the  pxmotual  reception 
of  them,  in  sealed  covers,  by  the  parties  interested. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  Malvmshury. 


My  Lord, 

Eoreign  Office,  19  July  1852. 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  tlie  junior  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic 
service  when  appointed  to  or  ordered  to  proceed  to  their  posts  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  head  of  the  mission  to  which  they  belong, 
to  know  whether  their  presence  at  the  mission  is  required ; and  if  the  head  of  the  mission, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  states  that  he  does  not  require  their  immediate  presence,  they 
look  upon  such  an  answer  from  the  head  of  the  mission  as  exonerating  them  from  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I think  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  observe  that  the  head  of  4 mission  is  no  more  at 
liliei-ty  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  sanction, 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  junior  members  of  his  mission  in  repairing  to  their  posts,  than 
he  is  to  allow  them  to  quit  their  posts,  except  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State ; and  I have  to  state  that  all 
heads  of  missions,  to  whom  such  applications  for  permission  to  delay  repairin-^  to  their 
posts  may  be  addressed  by  junior  members  of  the  mission,  should  reply  to  the  applicants 
that  such  permission  must  be  obtttined  by  the  applicants  directly  from  the  Secretarv  of 
State. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  lU  ahneshury. 


<^•■+7-  3 N 3 
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— No.  4.  — 

My  Lord, 

Foreign  Office,  4 October  1855. 

I HAVE  to  state  to  yon  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  called  my  attention  to 
the  system  which  has  long  been  in  force,  and  by  which  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  servants 
have  been  allowed  to  charge  against  the  public  losses  by  exchange  on  bills  drawn  on 
account  of  their  official  salaries,  while  they  have  not  given  credit  to  9ie  public  for  gains  on 
similar  hills. 

I could  not  hut  acquiesce  in  the  justness  of  this  representation;  for  while  on  the  one 
hand,  I felt  that  Her  Majesty’s  servants  ought  not  to  receive  less  than  the  sum  assigned  to 
them  by  Her  Majesty,  I could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  they  ought  to  receive 
more- 

I have,  therefore,  to  acquaint  you  that  commencing  from  the  1st  of  January  next,  an 
account  is  to  be  kept  by  the  head  of  each  mission  witli  the  public,  to  he  adjusted  ^as  is 
case  now  in  regard  to  losses  by  exchange)  in  the  quarterly  accoimt  of  extraordinary 
expenses  of  each  mission. 

In  that  account  losses  by  exchange  on  bills  drawn  for  official  salaries  by  the  minister, 
secretaries,  paid  attaches,' or  other  members  of  the  mission,  ai'e  to  be  charged,  as  now, 
against  the  public,  whilst  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  public  for  any  gains  by  exchange ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  minister  now  pays  to  his  subordinates  any  losses  which  they 
may  claim  on  account  of  exchange,  the  amount  of  which,  together  -with  that  of  his  own 
losses,  he  charges  against  the  public,  so  will  he  call  upon  his  subordinates  to  pay  over  to 
him  any  gains  which  they  have  made  by  exchange  ; the  amount  of  which,  together  with 
that  of  his  own  gains,  he  will  carry  to  the  credit  of  the  public,  and  deduct  from  the  total 
of  his  extraordinary  account ; the  balance  of  which,  after  such  deduction,  being  alone  pay- 
able in  England. 

The  only  difficulty  which  appeared  at  first  sight  to  exist  in  cariyiag  out  this  arrange- 
ment was  that  of  deciding  how  the  par  of  exchange  between  this  countiy  and  foreign 
countries  should  be  fixed,  m cases  in  which  the  currency  of  the  latter  may  be  based  on  a 
silver  standard  of  value,  and  it  baa  been  determined  for  this  purpose  to  adopt,  in  such 
cases,  the  principal  applied  to  money  transactions  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and 
the  East  India  Company. 

Accordingly  at  the  close  of  each  year  an  estimate  will  be  formed  under  -tlie  direction  of 
the  Board  m Treasuiy,  of  the  value  of  each  foreign  silver  coin,  according  to  the  average 
price  of  bar  silver. 

This  estimate  will  he  transmitted  to  each  of  Her  Majesty’s  missions,  and  wiU  be  deemed 
to  he  the  par  of  exchange,  according  to  which  the  bills  drawn  from  abroad  by  the  diplo- 
matic sei'vanta  of  the  Crown,  on  account  of  their  salaries,  shall  be  calculated  during  the 
following  yeai’. 

In  cases  in  'which  the  currency  of  any  foreign  country  may  be  based  on  a gold  standard, 
as  in  this  coxmtry,  the  par  of  exchange  wUl  be  imiform  so  long  as  the  Mint  regulations  of 
the  two  countries  remain  unaltered. 

The  head  of  each  mission  will  be  required  to  send  home  with  his  quarterly  account  of 
exti’aordinary  expenses  a certificate  I'rora  one  or  more  of  the  chief  bankers,  at  the  place  of 
his  residence,  testifying  to  the  simple  fact  of  the  rates  at  which  the  bills  drawn  by  the 
various  members  of  the  mission,  on  account  of  salaries,  may  have  been  negotiated  in  each 
case,  and  the  account  of  profit  or  loss  by  exchange  will  be  settled  by  a reference  to  the 
estimated  par  of  exchange  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  the  profit,  in  the 
one  case,  deducted  from  the  amount  charged  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  mission,  and  tiie  loss,  in  the  other,  added  to  that  account. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  ■will  be  that  the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  Crown  will 
receive,  in  the  coins  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  the  full  amount  of  the ‘allow- 
ances assigned  to  them  by  the  Crown,  according  'to  the  average  value  of  the  coins  of  the 
country  r^atively  to  British  money,  and  'will  he  relieved  from  loss  arising  from  accidental 
fluctuations  in  the  mercantile  exchanges. 

I have  to  instnict  you  to  make  tms  arrangement  known  to  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic 
servants  attached  to  your  mission,  and  to  infom  them  that  it  will  take  effect  after  the  1st 
of  January  1856. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  Clartndwi. 


My  Lord. 


— No.  5.  — 


Sir,  ^ ' Foreign  Office,  8 November  1856. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  so  much  directed  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  Crown,  and  to  the  necessity  of  acting  in  cases  of  promotion,  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  seniority  of  standing  as  to  the  auperiori-ty  of  acquirements,  that  I 
think  it  desirable  that  the  chiefs  of  Her  Majesty’s  missions  at  foreign  Courts  should  direct 
the  attention  of  tlio  senior  members  of  their  missions  to  the  importance,  if  they  desire  to 

rise 
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rise  in.  their  profession,  of  qualifying  themselves  for  advancement  by  turning  to  the  best 
account  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  their  residence  at  foreign  Coui*ts. 

The  duties  of  the  subordinate  members  of  a mission  are  not  merely  those  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform  in  the  chancery  ; but  they  should  malce  it  their  study  to  become 
acquainted  with  what  is  passing  in  the  capital  and  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  they 
should  diligently  observe  everything  calculated  to  throw  a light,  not  only  on  the  system  of 
government  pursued  in  the  country  and  the  diaracter  and  disposition  of  the  people,  but 
also  on  the  policy  of  that  Government  in  its  foreign  relations,  and  the  means  by  which 
foreign  Govornmente,  through  their  diplomatic  agents  accredited  at  the  Coml;,  seek  to 
influence  or  control  that  policy. 

I do  not  mean  that  tiie  subordinate  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  missions  should  habitu- 
ally discuss  political  questions,  or  express  political  opinions  in  society,  for  such  a course 
might  lead  to  much  inconvenience  5 but  they  may  with  much  advantage  to  their  immediate 
cliiefs,  and  with  much  benefit  to  their  own  education  for  the  higher  rank  of  their  profession, 
be  diligent  observers  and  accurate  reporters  to  their  chiefs  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them. 

I have  accordingly  to  instruct  the  chiefs  of  Her  Majesty’s  missions  generally  to  impress 
these  considerations  on  tlie  junior  members  of  tlieir  missions,  and  to  enable  them  clearly  to 
comprehend  that  the  sphere  of  their  duties  is  more  extensive  than  many  of  them,  as  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  consider  it  to  be. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  Clarendon. 


— No.  6.  — 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  24  Febniary  1857.  ’ 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  being  desirous  to  encourage  the  Junior  members  of  the 
diplomatic  service  to  turn  to  account  the  opportunities  of  observation  affoitlcd  to  them  by 
their  employment  in  foreign  Courts,  have  detennined  to  assign  a specific  duty  to  Her 
Majesty’s  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  which  will  not  only  tend  to  their  own 
improvement  in  their  profession,  but  which  may,  if  properly  performed,  be  productive  of 
great  public  advantage. 

The  duties  to  he  thus  specially  assigned  to  the  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation 
are,  the  collection  of  information  relating  to  the  commercial  movements  in  the  country 
where  they  reside,  and  the  compilation  of  periodical  reports  on  the  industry,  trade,  and 
general  statistics  of  that  country.  The  bearing  which  those  elements  of  nationfd  prosperity 
in  the  one  country  have  on  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  more  particuiarly  with 
Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  is  so  important  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
furnishing  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the  means  of  forming  a correct  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Her  Majesty’s  consuls  at  the  outports  furnish,  indeed,  ample  reports  of  matters  which 
come  under  their  immediate  observation,  yet  those  reports  are  necessarily  in  a great 
measure  local  in  their  character.  But  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  servants  residing  at 
the  capitals  have  opportunities  for  arriving  at  a more  general  appreciation  of  the  com- 
mercial progress  ot  the  several  countries,  and  of  ascertaining  the  grounds  on  wliich 
legislative  interference  with  the  course  of  trade  is  resorted  to,  and  the  effect  which  such 
interference  is  calculated  to  have,  not  only  on  local  or  general  interests  in  the  countries 
themselves,  but  also  on  the  commercial  relations  of  tliose  countries  with  foreign  nations. 

Her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  with  a view  to  the  same  result, 
might  occasionally,  and  with  the  sanction  of  their  chiefs,  visit  the  great  maiiufacturinf»' 
towns,  and  also,  in  maritime  countries,  the  outports,  and  witness  tlie  course  of  business 
there  j and,  if  nece^aiy,  suggest,  from  personal  experience,  the  adoption  of  measures  by 
which  the  trade  of  British  subjeote  might  obtain  facilities,  or  be  relieved  from  burdens  and 
obsti-uctions. 

But  while  assigning  this  specific  duty  to  Her  Majesty’s  secretaries  of  embassy  and 
legation,  it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  release  them  from  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  the  heads  of  missions.  They  will  remain,  as  now,  wholly  subordinate  to  their 
chiefs,  and  they  will  report  exclusively  to  tliem.  On  tlie  other  hand.  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  expect  that  ihe  heads  of  missions  will  give  effect  to  the  object  which  they  have 
in  view,  by  obtaining  for  their  secretaries  access  to  all  sources  of  information,  by  en- 
couraging them  by  thdr  support  and  advice,  and  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  matters  to 
which  their  attention  may  most  usefully  be  directed. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  expect  to  receive  from  the  heads  of  missions  copies  of 
the  reports  made  to  them  by  tlieir  secretaries,  accompaniod  with  any  additional  observations 
which  they  may  themselves  see  occasion  to  offer.  No  particular  form  is  prescribed  in 
wliich  such  reports  should  be  drawn  up ; but  it  may  be  useful  to  the  secretaries  to  liave 
before  them,  in  the  first  instance,  specimens  of  consular  reports  which,  in  the  arrangement 
of  subjects  and  explanation  of  details,  may  be  taken  as  good  models  for  imitation. 

The  reports  should  be  made  at  stated  periods,  namely,  on  the  1st  of  January  and 
1st  of  July  of  each  year*,  and  should  be  sent  home  by  the  heads  of  missions  as  soon  a*s  pos- 
sible after  those  days. 

0-47-  :3  4 It 
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It  is  utmecessarj  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  which  this  system,  if  fairly 
executed,  will  carry  with  it.  It  will  benefit  the  secretaries  by  givmg  them  habits  of 
attentive’ observation;  it  will  assist  the  heads  of  missions  by  affording  them  additional 
facilities  for  arriving  at  a jnst  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
reside ; and  it  will  place  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  the  public  at  large,  in  the  pos- 
session of  valuable  materials  on  which  to  frame  commercial  legislation  and  to  regulate 
commercial  enterprise, 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  Clarendons 


— No.  7.— 

My  Lord, 

— Foreign  Office,  20  March  1857. 

"With  reference  to  that  part  of  my  Circular  Despatch  of  the  21st  ultimo,  stating  that 
Her  Majesty’s  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  might  occasionally  vi^t  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  and  outports.  I have  to  ^serve  that  snch  journeys  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  the  sanction  of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  who  should  also  report  to  this 
office  the  object  of  the  visit.  , r j r • • 3 

The  expenses  incurred  on  such  journeys  will  be  rendered  to  the  head  01  the  imssion  and 
charged  in  his  quarterly  account  of  extraordinary  expenses ; but  the  head  of  the  mission 
will  enjoin  the  secretary  to  observe  the  strictest  economy,  and  will  require  him  to  furnish 
regular  vouchers  for  his  expenditure,  to  be  transmitted  to  this  office,  with  the  account  of 

extraordinaries.  ^ . 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  Clarendon. 


— No  8.— 

My  Lord, 

— Sir] — Foreign  Office,  28  February  1859. 

I HAVE  to  instruct  you,  whenever  you  may  have  occasion  to  forward  an  application  for 
leave  of  absence  from  any  member  of  your  mission,  to  mention  at  the  same  time  ffie  date 
of  the  last  leave  of  absence  granted  to  the  applicant,  and  the  length  of  time  he  has  been 
residing  at  his  post  tince  its  expiration. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  Malmeshw}^. 


— No.  9. — 

My  Lord, 

— Foreign  Office,  20  January  1860. 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  large  and  continual  increase  of  the  extraordiua^ 
expenses  of  Her  Majesty’s  missions,  which  havmg  in  the  year  1846-47  amounted  to 
184571  9i  3d.,  and  having  in  the  year  1848-49  been  reduced  to  16,846/.  11s.  7a., 
were  swollen  in  the  year  1857-58,  the  last  year  for  which  a return  baa  been  inade  to 
Parliament,  to  the  large  sum  of  30,734/.  3s.  5d.;  and  which  in  year  1868-59 
amounted  to  36,964/.  10s.  3d.,  and  for  the  half-year  ending  beptember  30,  laoy, 
amounted  to  19,941 /.  12s.  lOd.  . , u-  1 

Now,  in  calling  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  servants  in  general  to  this  large 
increase  of  incidental  expenditure,  I do  not  mean  to  impute  blame  any  one.  I am  aware 
that,  as  regards  some  missions,  little,  if  any,  increase  may  have  taken  place;  and  that,  as 
regards  others,  peculiar  and  varymg  circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  have  given  rise 
to  increased  expenditure.  But  what  I do  wish  to  press  upon  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic 
sen'ants  is,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  strictest  watch  over  those  items  of  expenditure 
wMch  are  allowed  to  be  charged  in  their  extraordinary  accounts,  and  of  endeavounng  by 
all  means  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

Taking  the  last  Parliamentary  account  for  an  instance,  I observe  that^  some  or  the 
heaviest  items  of  expenditure  are  incurred  on  account  of  postage,  extra  couriers,  journeys 
on  public  service,  extra  copying  and  translations,  interpreters,  attaches,  and  clerks,  and,  in 
some  cases,  servants’  wages.  ^ , , r j r 

Now,  with  resppot  to  the  postage,  which  amounted  in  that  year  to  4,000  /.,  the  heads  01 
missions  may,  I conceive,  exercise  a salutary  check  on  their  subordinates,  by  impressing 
op  them  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  any  letters  to  pass  either  to  or  from  them,  which  are 
not  honajide  addressed  to  them  or  wriiten  by  them. 

With  regard  to  the  extra  couriers,  under  which  head  up  to  the  year  to  which  I am 
® alluding 
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alluding,  the  expense  of  telegrams  was  also  included,  I can  only  rely  upon  the  heads  of  Appendii,  No.  2. 

missions  for  confining  expenditure  on  this  account  within  the  naiTOwest  limit  consistent  L. 

with  the  actual  requirements  of  the  public  service ; and  more  specifically  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  the  charges  for  which  now  form  a separate  item  in  their  accounts ; 

I would  press  on  the  heads  of  missions  not  to  have  recourse  to  this  very  costly  channel 
of  communication,  except  when  they  have  matters  of  real  importance  or  interest  to  com- 
municate, which  it  is  desirable  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  be  acquainted  with 
more  expeditiously  than  by  post ; and  I would  add,  that  I trust  that  the  heads  of  missions 
take^  care  that  no  telegrams  on  private  affairs  are  sent  by  the  subordinate  members  of  their 
missions,  and  charged  in  the  public  account,  without  their  consent  being  previously 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  journeys  on  the  public  service,  I must  rely  on  tlxe  heads  of  missions  not 
to  sanction  them  without  evident  necessity,  and  to  cause  the  accounts  of  any  expenditure 
for  such  jornmeys  to  be  strictly  examined  and  approved  by  them  before  the  charge  is 
inserted  in  the  accounts. 

With  regard  to  tlie  charges  for  extra  copying  and  translations,  interpreters,  attaches, 
and  clerks,  I should  hope  that  the  regulations  as  to  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages 
being  now  required  of  the  jxmior  members  of  the  missions,  will  shortly  cause  the  charges 
for  interpreters  and  translations  altogether  to  disappear  from  the  accounts ; and  I shall 
expect  that  every  account  of  exti-aordinary  expenditure  in  which  those  charges  figure 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a special  despatch  from  the  head  of  the  mission,  stating  the  names 
of  tlxe  attaches  in  residence,  and  the  reason  why  the  translations  have  not  been  made  by 
them  j and  in  regard  to  the  charges  for  extra  copying,  I shall  expect  an  explanation  with 
each  account  in  which  they  appear,  showing  the  grounds  on  wtiiclx  those  charges  have 
been  incurred. 

am  aware,  of  course,  that  Her  Majesty’s  Embassy  at  Constantinople  does  not  come 
within  the  observations  which  I have  made  as  regards  expenditure  on  account  of 
interpreters. 

The  only  other  items  to  which  I propose  specifically  to  allude,  are  those  of  servants’ 
wages  and  porterage.  These,  I am  aware,  are  charges  peculiar  to  certain  missions,  and 
they  have  been  sanctioned  by  my  predecessors ; but  I should  wish  those  ministex‘3  in 
whose  accounts  they  are  included,  to  consider  whether  the  sums  now  expended  are  not 
susceptible  of  being  brought  within  a narrower  compass. 

In  calling  the  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  servants  to  the  subject  of 
this  Despatch,  I wish  to  express  my  full  reliance  on  their  disposition  cordially  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  dictated ; and  to  endeavour,  as  a matter  of  public  duty,  to 
practise  the  same  economy  in  regard  to  expenditure  on  the  public  service  as  they  would  in, 
regard  to  their  own  personal  expenditure.  The  attention  of  Parliament  is  becoming  yeaxdy 
more  alive  to  the  large  and  increasing  expenditure  on  account  of  the  contingencies  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Missions ; and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  bound  to  be  prepared  to  show  to 
Parliament  that  no  eifort  has  been  wanting  on  their  part  to  check  improper  expenditure. 

And  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may  be  enabled  more  effectually  to  do  so,  I have  to 
instruct  you  to  accompany  your  account  of  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  quarter  ending 
the  3 1st  of  March  next,  with  a separate  Despatch  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  each  item 
of  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  and  showing  the  necessity  of  such  expenditure  either 
being  incurred  at  all,  or  incurred  to  the  same  amount. 

I have  further  to  instruct  you  in  each  succeeding  quarter  to  send  home  with  your 
account  of  extraordinary  expenses,  a compai'ative  statement  of  the  same  e:^ense8  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  according  to  the  form  which  1 inclose ; and 
you  will  explain,  at  the  same  time,  the  grounds  on  which  any  material  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  may  have  been  incurred. 

I have  to  add  that  as  considerable  delay  is  occasioned  in  the  examination  and  passing  of 
the  accounts  of  extraordinary  expenses,  if  the  accounts  are  not  made  out  in  due  form  and 
propeidy  vouched  for,  I have  given  directions  that  in  all  oases  where  proper  vouchers  are 
not  supplied,  the  unsupported  items  shall  be  at  once  disallowed,  and  the  sums  deducted 
from  the  totals  of  the  accounts,  and  their  eventual  payment  made  subject  to  subsequent 
explanation.  In  this  case  the  Treasury  will  only  be  requested  to  repay  the  amount  of 
expenses  duly  accounted  for,  leaving  excepted  items  to  stand  over. 

I am,  &C. 

(signed)  J.  Bussell. 


0.47. 
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Enclosure  in  No.  9. 


Eokm  of  Account. 


Account  of  the  Extraordinary  Disbiursements  of  Her  Majesty’ 


Embassy 

Mission 


March  31, 

at  • for  the  Quarter  ended  ^ 18 

^ Sept.  80, 

Dec^  3l^ 


N«.  of  Voueher. 

ITEMS. 

Amoimt  of  eacli 

Amount  of  eacli  Item 
of  lest  Quarter 
aa  competed  -mth  the 
corresponding 
Item  of  the  present 
Quarter. 

; Money. 

£.  1.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Postage  ------ 

Extra  Couriers  - 

Telegrams  - - - • - - : 

JouToeyson  Public  {mhen pre- 

viously sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State)  - 

Aliy  item  of  Special  Charge  {nhen  pre- 
viously sanctioned)  - 

Any  authorised  permanent  Salary,  Pen- 
sion, or  Allowance  - - - - 

Add  Loss  ^ , Exchange  (ai  the  case 
Deduct  Gain  “ 

may  be)  on  Bills  of  Exchange  on 
England  drawn  during  the  quarter  on 
account  of  Diplomatic  Salaries,  as  per 
voucher  annexed  - - - - 

Total  - - - 

Amounting,  according  to  the  annexed  certificate  of  the  current 
Exchange  on  England  at  this  date  {the  lent  day  of  the  Quarter), 

of to  the  Pound 

Sterling,  to  the  Sum  of  Pounds, 

^Shillings,  and Pence. 


(Signed) 


— No.  10.  — 

Lord  J,  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  20  January  1860. 

With  reference  to  my  other  Circular  Despatch  of  this  day’s  date,  respecting  the 
extraoKlinary_  expenses  of  Her  Majesty’s  Missions  abroad,  I have  to  stote  to  you  that 
^ere  is  one  item  almost  peculiar  (and  entirely  so  as  regards  amoun-^  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  to  -which  I feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  Excellency’s  special 

attention. 
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attention.  I allude  to  the  charge  for  boats  and  boatraenj  and  horse  hire,  vrliich,  according 
to  the  Parliamentaiy  Return,  amounted,  in  the  year  1846-47,  to  4547.  9j.  %d.,  and  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  the  accounts  at  somewhat  the  same  rate,  on  an  average,  up  to  the  year 

1853-54,  from  which  year,  however,  the  charge  has  been,  for, — 


£.  s.  d. 

1854- 55  899  7 1 

1855- 56  949  10  9 

1856- 57  1,183  15  9 

1857- 58  1,045  14  - 

1858- 59  1,352  15  5 


And  for  the  June  and  September  quarters  of  the  current  year,  8037.  lls. 

This  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  under  one  particular  head  necessarily  calls  for 
strict  inquiry ; and  I must  request  your  Excellency  to  report  to  me,  in  tire  fullest  detail, 
how  it  happens  that  so  large  an  expense  has  been  incurred ; and  to  furnish  me  with  suffi- 
cient data  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  whether  there  are  any  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  present  state  of  things  to  warrant  so  large  an  outlay  on  this  particular  account. 

I think  it  right  also,  \^Ie  addressing  your  Excellency  separatelj^  on  the  subject  of 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  exclusive  of  the  charge  for 
dragomans,  the  expenses  of  the  Constantinople  Embassy  on  account  of  exti-aordinaries, 
whicb  amounted  in  the  year  1846-47  to  2,7247.  12s.  6 «7.,  which  sum  they  did  not  exceed, 
but  fell  much  short  of,  on  an  average,  up  to  the  year  1852-53,  inclusive,  have,  from  the 
year  1853-54  to  the  year  1857-58,  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  above  5,0007.  a year. 

In  the  year  1858-59  the  expenditure  amounted  to  above  8,500  7.,  and  for  the  two 
quarters  ending  30th  of  June  and  30th  of  September  1859  they  amounted  to  4,3757., 
inclusive,  in  both  cases,  of  dragomans’  salaries. 

Your  Excellency  will  see  at  once  how  necessary  it  is  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
be  enabled  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation  to  Paidiament  of  this  great  increase  of  ex- 
penditure ; and  I cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  the  matter  to  your  immediate  attention, 
or  press  upon  you  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  expenditure  as 
-far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  former  years. 

I have  further  to  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  being  paid  to  the 
Foreign  Office  regulations  in  regard  to  the  items  cliargeable  in  the  extraordinary  accounts 
of  the  Embassy,  and  the  manner  in  which  tiiey  are  to  be  supported. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  J.  Russell. 


— No.  11.  — 

(Extract.) 

Foreign  Office,  24  January  1860. 

With  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  Circular  Instruction  of  the  24th  February 
1857,  requiring  that  Her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  should  send  in 
half-yearly  reports  on  the  commerce,  industry,  and  statistics  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside,  I have  to  state  to  you  that,  in  addition  to  and  distinct  from  these  reports,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Embassy  and  Legation  will  be  expected  henceforth,  within  30  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  each  year  (the  date  of  your  receipt  of  this  despatch  being  taken  to  be  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1860  for  the  purposes  of  this  instruction)  to  send  in  a concise 
report,  accompanied  by  such  tabular  returns  as  they  may  be  able  to  procure,  of  the  finances, 
public  credit,  shipping,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  the  several  countries 
m which  they  have  resided  during  the  past  year. 

It  may  possibly  happen  that  the  yearly  returns  on  these  subjects  which  foreign  Govern- 
ments are  more  or  less  in  the  habit  of  pubbshing,  mayTnot  be  issued  at  the  time  prescribed 
for  these  reports ; but  I can  have  little  doubt  that  by  duly  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which,  if  sought  for,  may  be  obtained  in  every  capim,  and  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  which  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  and  ilinisters  can  doubtless 
obtain  for  them,  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  will  be  able  to  comply  with  my 
instructions  in  this  respect,  which  you  will  at  once  convey  to  the  Secretary  attached  to 
your  Mission,  wherever  he  may  be. 

The  object  which  was  contemplated  by  Lord  Clarendon’s  despatch  was  to  give  secre- 
taries encouragement  to  improve  themselves  in  general  knowledge,  in  regard  to  matters 
with  which  in  the  course  of  their  subsequent  career  they  might  have  to  deal ; and  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  to  the  public,  how  far  they  were 
qualified  for  any  duties  which  might  be  entrusted  to  them. 

I have  reason  to  suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  secretaries  to  furnish  reports  in  that  capacity  when  acting  as  charge 
d’affaires,  or  when  absent  on  leave,  or  only  recently  appointed  to  a post.  I have,  there- 
fore, to  desire  that  it  may  be  understood  that  secretaries  of  legation  are  not  exempted  from 
the  duty  of  reporting  in  consequence  of  being  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  of 
their  report,  or  for  any  portion  thereof,  acting  as  charge  d’affaires. 

2dly.  That  absence  on  leave  does  not  exempt  a secretary  from  making  his  reports  at 
the  stated  times.  He  must  obtain  materials  for  those  reports  from  the  place  at  which  he 
holds  the  appointment. 

0.47.  3 0 2 3dly.  That 
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A«T»en'’ii  No  2 3dly  That  although  a secretary  may  not  be  able  to  make  Ins  first  report  unless  he  has 
Hpp  - > • • resided  at  the  place  where  he  holds  the  appointment  for  three  months  from  the 

date  of  his  nomination,  yet,  in  the  case  of  a transfer,  such  secretary  will  be  expected  to 
make  his  half-yearly  report  as  from  the  place  from  which  he  has  been  transferred. 

4thly.  I have  to  observe  that,  for  the  future,  the  half-yearly  reports  must  he  completed 
by  the"^ Secretaries  at  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and  despatched  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  Foreign 
Office  by  the  1st  of  February  and  1st  of  August  in  each  year. 

I have  also  to  notice  another  misapprehension  which,  I believe,  prevails  in  regard  to 
the  clause  in  Lord  Clarendon’s  despatwi,  which  anthorises  occasional  visits  to  great  rnanu- 
facturing  towns  or  to  seaports.  Such  visits  are  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  making  a report.  On  the  contrary,  the  circular  distinctly  contem- 
plated that  the  reports  should  be  the  result  of  inquiries  made  at  the  capitals,  where  it 
might  be  supposed  that  all  information  of  interest  would  centre  j and  permission  to  visit 
ouUyin-3-  places  was  merely  given  as  affording,  if  required,  additional  means  of  obtaining 
knowlelo-e,  but  certainly  not  with  the  view  of  superseding  the  knowledge  which  might  be 
deiived  from  a proper  use  of  the  general  information  which  the  capitals  of  countries  furnish 
the  best  opportunity  for  acquiring.  ... 

I have  to  instruct  you  to  impress  upon  the  Secretary  attached  to  your  mission  the 
oblio-ation  of  strictly  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Lord  Clai-endon  and  in  my 
present  despatch  5 and  that  those  rules  may  be  patent  and  at  all  times  present  to  the 
Secretary,  I furnish  you  with  copies  of  the  two  instructions,  which  are  to  be  perma- 
nently fixed  in  the  diary  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Mission  ; and  you  will  send  a copy 
of  this  despatch  without  delay  to  the  Secretary  of  your  Mission  if  he  should  not  be  at 
bis  post.  ___________________ 


— No.  12.  — 

My  Lord, 

Foreign  Office,  10  February  1860. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  want  of  any  fixed  rules  in  regard  to  leave  of  absence 
in  the  case  of  the  junior  salaried  members  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

At  present  the  head  of  a mission  alone  is  placed  on  half-salary  during  leave  of  absence, 
and  I see  no  reason  to  disturb  that  arrangement,  because  during  absence  from  his  post  the 
h^ad  of  a mission  is  relieved  from  the  charge  of  representation. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  as  regards  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  and  paid 
attaches,  who  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  draw  their  full  salaries  while  absent  on  leave 
from  their  post,  however  long  they  may  be  absent.  The  consequence  is,  that  having  no 
pecuniary  interest  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  posts,  they  are  apt  to  apply  for,  and 
obtain,  prolonged  leave  of  absence,  and  thereby  to  devolve  on  others  the  duties  wliich  they 
are  appointed  themselves  to  perform. 

I think  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  junior  memhera  of  the  diplomatic  service  should 
have  regular  opportunities  for  visiting  their  friends  in  this  country,  or  otherwise  employing 
themselves.  But  I consider  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service,  and  fair 
to  all  parties,  if  some  general  rule  were  laid  down  defining  the  period  in  each  year  during 
which  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  and  paid  attaches,  may  be  absent  from  their 
post  on  leave  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  without  any 
deduction  from  their  salaries ; and  that  a further  rule  should  be  laid  down  that  if,  from 
any  cause,  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  obtain  an  extension  of  such  leave,  they  should  be 
placed,  from  the  expiration  of  their  original  leave  until  their  resumption  of  their  duties, 
on  half  salary. 

As  regards  the  length  of  leave  to  be  allowed  to  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  and 
paid  attaches,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  without  any  deduction  from  their  salaries,  I 
consider  the  length  of  time  allowed  to  fiie  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  a fair  basis 
of  calculation,  with  such  an  addition  as  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  time 
to  be  spent  in  travelling  to  and  from  England ; although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
constant  and  severe  labour  to  which  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  are  subject  renders  it 
much  more  necessary  in  their  case,  than  in  that  of  the  general  diplomatic  service,  that 
they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  in  the  course  of  the  year  a liberal  amount 
of  relaxation. 

Proceeding  on  this  principle,  I am  prepared  to  lay  down  as  a rule  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  that  the  stated  period  of  leave  of  absence  to  which  secretaries  of  embassy  and 
legation,  and  paid  attaches,  are  to  be  considered  entitled  in  the  course  of  each  year, 
subject,  of  course,  to  its  being  limited  if  the  public  service  requires  it,  should  be  two 
calendar  montlxs,  which  is  the  length  of  leave  allowed  to  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office ; 
and  further,  that  the  time  to  he  allowed  to  secretaries  and  , attaches  for  travelling,  in 
addition  to  the  stated  period  of  two  calendar  months,  should  be  calculated  with  general 
reference  to  the  distance  from  England  of  the  places  of  their  residence,  and  to  the  facilities 
of  travelling. 

According  to  this  principle  I have  decided  that  as  regards  the  generality  of  European 
Courts,  an  interval  of  ten  weeks  should  be  allowed  between  the  departure  on  leave 
from  the  post,  and  the  return  to  the  post  on  the  completion  of  leave ; as  regards  Constan- 
tinople, Athens,  Petershurgh,  and  Stockholm,  an  interval  of  12  weeks ; as  regards 
"Washington,  an  interval  of  14  weeks ; and  as  regards  Mexico  and  South  America,  an 
interval  of  16  weeks. 

The  cases  of  Peraa  and  China  must  be  exceptional,  and  be  dependent  in  each  instance 
on  special  considerations. 

As 
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As  regards  European  missions,  -with  tie  exception  of  St.  Peteraburgi.,  Constantinople, 
Stockholm,  and  Athens,  the  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  the 
leave  of  one  year  into  another ; but  as  regards  St  Petersburgh,  Constantinople,  Stockholm, 
and  Athens,  the  IJaited  Slates,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  I should  have  no  objection 
to  the  secretaries  and  attaches  being  allowed  to  take  their  leave  once  in  two  years,  if  they 
desired  it,  with  the  understanding,  of  course,  that  before  they  apply  for  it  they  have  been 
at  their  posts  for  so  long  a period  consecutively  as,  with  their  leave,  will  complete  two 
yeai*s  of  time.  In  this  case,  however,  the  additional  period  allowed  for  journeys  will 
only  be  granted  as  for  one  year,  and,  therefore,  the  period  of  leave  for  two  years  will 
be,  in  the  case  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Constantinople,  Stockholm,  and  Athens,  20  weeks;  in 
that  of  Wasliington,  22  weeks ; and  in  that  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  24  weeks. 

Although  it  is  not  likely  that  as  regards  distant  missions  the  secretaries  and  paid 
attaches  would  wish  to  take  their  annual  leaves  in  broken  periods,  yet  they,  in  common 
with  those  residing  in  capitals  nearer  England,  will  be  at  Uberty  to  do  so,  provided  that 
in  the  aggregate  they  do  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  stated  time  of  leave  allowed 
for  one  year.  If  they  do  exceed  it  the  deduction  from  their  salaries  wiE  take  effect  for 
any  period  of  excess. 

The  heads  of  the  several  missions  will  continue  as  now  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  behalf  of  secretaries  or  paid  attaches  who  may  seek  to  obtain  leave  of  absence ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  will  state  whether  the  applicant  has  received  any,  and  what  por- 
tion, of  his  leave  for  the  cnrrent  year ; for  what  lengtlx  of  time  previously  to  the  date 
of  his  application  he  has  been  at  his  post ; and  whether  the  demands  of  the  public  sendee 
will  admit  of  leave  being  granted  to  him. 

If,  upon  this,  leave  is  granted,  the  head  of  the  mission  will  report  at  once  on  what 
day  the  leave  is  taken  advantage  of ; and  he  wiE  subsequently  report  on  what  day  the 
person  to  whom  leave  has  been  mus  granted  resumes  his  duty. 

I have  further  to  point  out  to  the  heads  of  missions  that  it  is  intended  that  unless 
inconsistent  with  the  public  service,  the  secretaries  and  paid  attaches  should  severaUy 
he  allowed  their  aEotted  period  of  leave  in  each  year,  or  in  two  successive  years,  as 
explained  in  this  despatch ; and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  period  at  which  the  Secretary 
of  Legation  may  take  his  leave,  must  depend  on  the  convenience  of  the  Minister,  so,  as 
regards  the  paid  attaches,  when  there  are  two  in  one  embassy  or  mission,  their  leaves 
should,  under  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  mission,  be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  one 
paid  attach^  being  always  present  at  his  post 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  ^'o^eign  Office  when  making  out  the  periodical  salary  Eats  wEl 
be  guided  by  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  missions  in  regard  to  the  secretaries  and  paid 
attaches  absent  on  leave,  and  be  is  directed  to  deduct  a moiety  of  the  salary  accruing  to  any 
secretary  of  embassy  or  legation,  or  paid  attache,  for  the  period  he  may  have  been  absent 
from  his  post  on  any  other  ground  tiian  that  of  pubHc  duty,  over  and  above  the  severd. 
periods  now  specified. 

The  rules  now  laid  down  wEl  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January  1860,  and  be 
applicable  to  any  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation,  or  paid  attaches,  who  may  have 
been  on  leave  on  that  day. 

Any  secretaires  or  paid  attaches  who  have  been  absent  from  their  posts  for  the  time 
thus  assigned  for  leave  of  absence,  wiE  be  required  to  set  out  on  their  return  to  their 
posts  not  later  than  the  1st  of  March  next ; falling  which,  tliey  will,  from  that  date,  be 
placed  on  half  salary ; and  those  who  may  have  not  completed  the  assigned  term  will  be 
subjected  to  the  rule  when  they  have  done  so. 

I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  about  unpaid  attaches,  as  the 
pubEo  has  no  claim  on  them  such  as  it  has  on  secretaries  and  paid  attaches,  who  are 
m the  receipt  of  salai-ies. 

I have  to  instruct  you  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  the  secretaries 
and  paid  attaches  belonging  to  your  mission;  and  you  will  cause  a copy  of  it  to  be 
inserted  in  the  register  of  correspondence,  so  that  it  may  be  always  accessible  to  the 
secretaries  and  attaohfes. 

I am,  &C. 

(signed)  J.  Rusiell. 


— No.  13.  — 

My  Lord, 

Sir]  Foreign  Office,  10  Fei>ruary  1860. 

I HAVE  to  instruct  you  to  report  to  me  on  what  principle  the  archives  of  your 
mission  are  kept;  whether  all  documents  wliich  may  come  into  the  mission  ai'c  care- 
fully registered  as  tliey  come  in,  and  preserved  with  a view  to  their  being  eventuaUy 
bound  up  in  volumes,  and  whether  perfect  and  complete  drafts  of  every  official  letter, 
either  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  home,  or  to  the  foreign  or  other  offices  of  the  country 
in  which  you  reside,  or  to  Her  Majesty’s  consuls,  or  to  private  individuals,  are  kept  and 
duly  registered,  independently  of  any  letter-book  which  may  be  kept  as  part  of  the 
arefoves  of  the  mission. 

You  will  further  state,  in  the  event  of  a letter-book  being  kept,  what  precautions  are  taken 
to  insure  an  exact  transcript  of  every  letter  sent  out  of  your  chancery  being  entered  into 
such  book  within  not  later  than  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  that  the  letter  is  sent  off. 
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I haTS  to  add,  t}mt  althougli  I -would  not  absolutely  probibit  the  use  of  a letter-book 
in  -which  letters  are  regularly  entered,  the  experience  of  the  Foreign  Office  shows  that  it 
is  much  more  conTcnient  that  a separate  draft  of  every  letter  should  be  kept  m the  archives, 
and  that  such  drafts,  perfect  and  complete  in  every  sense,  should  be  tied  up  m bundles  of 
convenient  size  until  the  time  arrives  for  binding  them ; and  this  practice  should  hereafter 
be  adopted  in  your  mission  if  it  is  not  now  in  force,  even  though  a letter-book  is  also  kept. 

As  most  of  the  attaches  now  in  the  service  have  passed  a probation  in  the  Foreign 
Office  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  adopting  in  your  mission  the  principle  of  keeping 
papers  observed  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  arrangement, 
as  admitting  of  speedy  reference  to  any  particular  p^er. 

I have  further  to  instruct  you  to  report  to  me  whether  a register  is  regularly  kept  lu 
your  mission  of  all  public  letters  and  documents,  from  whatever  quarter  received,  and  to 
whatever  quarter  sent;  if  not,  or  if  the  register  differs  from  that^  in  use  m the  Foreign 
Office,  which  any  of  the  junior-  attaches  can  at  once  say,  I have  to  instruct  -you  to  apply  to 
me  at  once  for  a proper  register,  and  as  soon  as  you  receive  it,  to  cause  it  to  be  written  up 
from  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year,  and  regularly  kept  hereafter.  . 

In  case  of  your  so  applying  for  a register,  it  would  be  convenient  that  you  should 
state  the  average  number  of  entries  of  each  description  of  letter  which  may  be  received 
in  your  chancery  in  each  year,  so  that  the  register  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

The  only  difference  that  need  he  observed  in  keeping  the  register  of  your  mission  as 
compared  with  tliat  of  the  Foreign  Office  is,  that  whereas  the  number  of  entnes  the 
latter  requires  that  a new  register  should  be  used_in  each  successive  year,  the  same  register 
in  your  mission  may  continue  to  be  used  until  it  is  filled  up  altogether. 

I have  further  to  state  to  you,  that  except  in  any  case  where  a person  may  he  specially 
charged,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  tlie  custody  of  the  archives, 
the  senior  attache  for  the  time  being  in  each  mission  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
archives  being  kept  in  proper  order ; and  even  in  the  case  supposed,  the  senior  attach^ 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  correspondence  being  regularly  registered,  and  for  the 
letters  and  drafts  being  properly  docketed  and  filled  up  before  they  are  consigned  to  the 
archives. 

I recommend  the  subject  of  this  despatch  to  your  particular  attention. 


I am,  &o. 

(signed)  J-  Russell. 


— No.  14.  — 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  31  March  1860. 

I HAVE  had  under  my  consideration  the  representations  which  have  been  made  by 
certain  of  the  junior  salaried  members  of  the  diplomatic  service,  submitting  that  the 
privilege  which,  by  my  circular  despatch  of  the  24th  of  February,  is  confined  to  certain 
missions  of  running  into  one  the  leave  of  absence  winch  they  are  entitled  to  obtain  in  two 
consecutive  years,  may  be  generally  extended  to  all  Her  Majesty’s  missions ; and  I have 
great  pleasure  in  acceding  to  this  request. 

In  ffiis,  os  in  similar  cases,  the  period  allowed  for  travelling  will  only  be  admitted  aa 
for  one  year,  and,  consequently,  in  the  case  of  the  missions  from  which  the  privilege  of 
running  two  years’  leave  into  one  was  witliheld  by  my  circular  of  the  24th  or  February, 
but  to  which  it  is  no-w  extended,  the  period  of  leave  for  two  years  will  be  18  weeks. 

I have  also  to  state  to  you  tbat,  on  re-consideration,  I think  it  right  to  allow  an 
additional  week  on  account  of  travelling  in  the  case  of  the  missions  at  Lisbon  and  at 
Madrid ; and,  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  those  missions,  the  leave  of  absence  for  one  year 
•will  he  11  weeks,  and  for  two  years  19  weeks. 

The  modifications  thus  made  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  imderstanding  specified  in 
circular  of  Febniary  in  regard  to  length  of  consecutive  residence  previously  to  any  appli- 
cation being  made  for  running  into  one  the  leave  of  two  years. 

You  will  communicate  the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  the  secretary  and  paid  attaches 
belonging  to  your  mission,  and  insert  a copy  of  it  in  the  register  of  correspondence. 

I am,  &c., 

(signed)  j.  Russell. 


— No.  15.  — 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  31  March  1860. 

From  representations  and  excuses  which  I have  received  from  several  of  Her  Majesty’s 
secretaries  of  legation  in  regard  to  their  half-yearly  reports,  I perceive  that  much  mis- 
apprehension prevails  among  them  as  regards  the  principle  on  which  they  are  required  to 
make  those  reports  by  the  1st  of  February  and  1st  of  August  in  each  year. 

It  is  very  generally  alleged  that  -they  cannot  make  a report  by  the  1st  of  February, 
because  the  statistical  information  which  they  desire  to  work  up  into  their  reports  is  not 

usually 
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■usually  forthcoming  at  that  -time.  This  'would  be  a very  reasonable  excuse  if  the  reports  Appendix,  No.  2. 

were  annual  instead  of  half-yearly ; but  it  is  not  so  .as  -the  case  stands.  

The  object  for  which  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  are  required  to  make 
periodical  reports  is  not  so  much  to  obtain  by  that  means  the  latest  statistical  information, 
but  to  impose  upon  the  secretaries  the  duty  of  keeping  their  attention  constantly  alive  to 
all  matters  connected  with  the  iodustiy,  commerce,  and  resources  of  the  country  in  which 
they  reside,  and  of  reporting  either  generally  upon  the  whole,  or  specifically  upon  any 
branch  of  them.  I will  not  give  particular  instances  in  which  secretaries  have  clearly 
apprehended  the  object  which  Her  Majesty’s  IJovernment  have  in  view,  and  have  fur- 
mehed  in  accordance  with  it  most  valuable  and  interesting  reports.  The  secretaries  who 
have  misapprehended  the  object,  on  reference  to  the  collection  of  reports  periodically  sent 
■to  the  mission^,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  to  what  I refer;  and  I should  wish 
secretaries  generally  to  understand,  that  without  setting  aside  altogether  detailed  statistical 
information,  which  in  many  cases  is  very  valuable,  that  to  which  they  should  particularly 
direct  their  attention  is  a half-yearly  review  of  the  industrial  movements  in  the  country 
where  they  reside,  either  general  or  confined  to  any  particular  branch  of  industry. 

If  the  statistical  tables  and  other  public  documents  which  they  desire  to  append  to  their 
reports  are  not  issued  in  time  to  be  adverted  to  in  the  February  Report,  they  may  be 
reserved  for  notice  in  the  August  Report;  but  I cannot  admit  the  delay  in  the  issue  of 
such  documents  ■to  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  delay  in  making  the  reports  at  the  specific  half- 
yearly  periods  stated  in  my  circular  of  the  24th  of  January  last. 

You  will  furnish  Her  Majesty’s  secretary  of  legation  -ndth  a copy  of  this  despatch. 

I am,  &c., 

(signed)  J.  Russell. 


— No.  16. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sh  H.  Bulwer, 

(Extract.) 

Foreign  Office,  24  October  1860. 

In  order  to  ensure  due  regularity  in  the  performance  of  the  public  business,  I know  no 
better  method  than  to  apply,  as  far  as  cii-cumstances  will  admit,  to  Her  Majesty’s  Embassy 
at  Constantinople  the  general  principle  on  which  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is 
conducted. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  secretary  of  embassy  will  henceforth  hold,  as  regai-da 
the  Ambassador,  the  same  .position  as  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  holds  as  regards  the 
Secretary  of  State ; and  tiierefore  the  whole  public  business  of  the  embassy  will  pass 
through  his  hands,  and,  subject  to  the  orders  oi  the  Ambassador,  be  carried  on  under  his 
immediate  superintendence.  The  public  and  official  despatches  and  papers  will,  if  not 
opened  when  they  arrive  by  the  Ambassador  himself,  reach  the  Ambassador  through  the 
secretary  of  embassy ; and  the  directions  of  the  Ambassador  in  regard  to  all  matters  of 
public  business,  except  in  so  far  as  the  chief  or  confidential  dragoman  is  concerned,  will 
pass  throi^h  ihe  secretary  of  embassy,  and  be  executed  under  his  superintendence  and 
control.  For  obvious  reasons,  I make  an  exception  as  regai-ds  the  chief  or  confidential 
dragoman,  but  ■that  exception  only  extends  as  far  as  direct  personal  comm'unication,  which 
it  may  he  most  convenient  for  the  Ambassador  to  have  with  the  cltief  or  confidential 
dragoman  on  matters  of  business,  hut  is  not  to  deprive  the  seci'ctary  of  embassy  of  the 
right  to  have  full  cognizance  of  all  ■written  instructions  given  to  the  chief  or  confidential 
dragoman,  or  to  any  of  the  junior  dragomans  on  public  business,  and  of  all  written  reports 
on  public  business  made  by  them  to  tiie  Ambassador. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  embassy,  his  place  will  he  occupied,  and  his  duties 
be  discharged,  by  the  oriental  secretary.  But  the  oriental  secretary  will  generally  have 
special  duties  to  perform,  and,  in  his  official  character,  he  ■will  hold  towards  the  Junior 
d^gomans  the  same  position  as  the  secretary  of  embassy  does  towards  the  paid  and 
unpaid  attaches;  he  will  be  the  channel  of  communication  between  them  and  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  be  charged  generally  with  their  supervision  and  control.  The  oriental  secre- 
tary win  have  cognizance  of  all  instructions  given  to,  and  all  reports  made  hy,  the  chief  or 
confidential  dragoman  on  public  business,  anB  it  will  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the  translations 
from  documents  in  oriental  languages  are  correctly  made,  and  tliat  the  original  documents, 
as  well  as  the  translations  thereof,  ai-e  duly  recorded  in  the  register  and  deposited  in 
the  archives. 

Furthermore,  the  oriental  secretary  will,  on  all  occasions  when  the  services  of  a 
dragoman  are  required,  accompany  the  Ambassador  to  his  audiences  with  the  Sultan,  and 
to  his  visits  to  Turkish  functionaries ; and  although  I will  not  lay  down  a positive  rule  on 
the  point,  I think  it  right  to  state  my  decided  opinion  that  the  oriental  secretary  should 
be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  all  business,  of  whatever  kind,  for  which  a know- 
ledge of  oiiental  languages  is  required,  indifferen'tiy  with  the  chief  or  confidential 
dr^oman. 

In  the  occasional  or  accidental  absence  from  Constantinople,  or  from  tbe  cbancery,  bo'th 
of  the  secretary  of  embassy  and  of  the  oriental  sccretaiy,  the  senior  attache  in 
attendance  wiU  undertake  their  duties,  though  as  regards  those  of  the  oriental  secretary 
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this  rule  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  knowledge  which  the  senior  attache  may  have  of 
’ oriental  languages,  so  that  no  inconvenience  or  delay  need  arise  in  the  transaction  of  tiie 

^'^S'^reeSrSie  general  duties  of  attaches,  the  senior  will,  in  the  chancery,  occupy  the 
nosition  which  a senior  clerk  occupies  in  the  Foreign  Office ; he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
correct  performance  of  the  details  of  the  chancery  work;  he  will  assign  to  the  other 
attaches  their  respective  portions  of  it ; he  wiE  have  the  custody  of  the  cyphers  and 
deciphers;  and  he  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  the  embassy,  and  for  submitting  them  to  the  ambassador  for  approval  and 
transmission  to  England  within  one  month  at  the  latest  after  the  expiration  of  each 

regard  to  any  attaches  who  may  have  a knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  the  Ambas- 
sador will  be  careful  to  give  them  every  fair  opportunity  of  turmng  that  knowledge  to 
account  in  the  transaction  of  public  business;  i 

I am  not  aware  that  any  formal  appointment  has  been  made  by  any  o±  my  predecessors 
of  a keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  embassy ; but  it  appears  that  this  duty  has  for  many 
years  been  entrusted  to  Count  Pisani. 

As  keeper  of  the  archives.  Count  Pisani  will  hold  in  the  embassy  a position  correspon- 
ding with  that  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Foreign  Office,_though  his  duties  in  regard  to  the 
correspondence  will  commence  at  an  earlier  period.  His  duties  will  be  to  keep  the  papers, 
whether  bound  or  unbound,  In  order,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  accessible  at  any  time ; to 
see  that  the  papers  are  at  stated  intervals  bound  in  volumes  ; and  to  make  references  and 
memoranda  for  tbe  information  of  the  Ambassador,  and  for  the  general  requirements  of 
the  chancery.  These  duties,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  keeper 
of  the  archives,  and  wiU  greatly  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the  general  business  of  the 
chancery.  •,  , 

Although,  after  what  I have  said,  little  difficulty  need  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  exact 
position  held  by  each  member  of  the  chancery,  I think  it  advisable  to  guard  against  any 
doubt  on  the  subject  by  laying  down  tbe  following  table  of  precedence,  viz. : — 


Secretaiy  of  Embassy. 

Oriental  Secretary. 

Senior  Paid  Attache. 

Chief  or  Confidential  Dragoman. 


Junior  Paid  Attaches. 
Junior  Dragomans. 
Unpaid  Attaches. 
Keeper  of  the  Archives. 


The  foregoing  regulations  apply  exclusively  to  the  transaction  of  the  public  and  official 
business  of  the  embassy,  and  are  not  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  discretion 
of  the  Ambassador  in  regard  to  his  private  correspondence.  I have  only  to  observe  on 
this  point  that  if  the  Ambassador  sees  occasion  to  employ  an  attache  specially  as  his 
private  secretary,  such  attachd  is  not  to  be  employed  by  him  in  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business  of  tbe  embassy,  except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which  I have  laid 
down,  and  in  entire  suhordinatiou  to,  and  under  the  control  of,  the  secretaries  and  attaches 
holding  a superior  position  to  him  in  the  chancery. 

I must  in  the  last  place  lay  down,  as  a rule  to  he  always  strictly  observed  in  the 
chancery,  that  no  persons,  even  though  holding  other  offices  in  the  public  service,  shall  be 
employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  tlie  embassy,  except  those  who  may 
be  actually  members  of  the  embassy,  or  whose  employment  may  be  specifically  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a limited  period. 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer. 

(Extract.) 

Foreign  Office,  6 December  1860. 

I HAVE  duly  considered  the  observations  which  your  Excellency  has  made  in  your 
despatch  of  the  14th  of  November,  in  r^ly  to  the  instructions  for  the  regulation  of  the 
chancery  of  Her  Majesty’s  Embassy  at  Constantmople,  conveyed  to  you  in  my  despatch 
of  the  24th  of  October,  and  more  particularly  that  portion  of  your  observations  which  are 
directed  to  obtain  a revision  of  liie  regulations  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  position  of 
Count  Pisani. 

Witii  reference  to  the  strong  opinion  which  you  express  in  favour  of  Count  Pisani,  and 
considering  the  long  period  during  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  superintendent 
of  the  chancery  to  the  satisfaction  of  successive  ambassadors,  I will  so  far  modify  the 
directions  given  in  my  despatch  of  the  24th  of  October,  as  to  leave  to  him  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  chancery  in  addition  to  his  duly  of  keeper  of  the  archives. 

But,  as  I think  it  indispensable  that  the  position  of  Count  Pisani  should  be  officially 
fixed  and  recognised  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  I formally  appoint  him  to  he  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Chancery  and  Keeper  of  the  Archives ; and  in  the  former  capacity  he  will 
occupy,  for  the  conduct  of  public  business,  the  position  which  I assigned  in  my  previous 
dispatiffi  to  the  senior  attache,  who  wiU  henceforth,  equally  with  m other  attaches,  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  Count  Pisani,  and  the  Count  will  have,  as  the  first  attach^  would 
have  had,  the  custody  of  the  cyphers. 

Is 
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In  conformity  with  this  aiTangement,  the  future  precedency  in.  the  chancery  -will  he  ae 
follows,  viz. : 

1.  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

2.  Oriental  Secretary. 

3.  Chief  or  Confidential  Dragoman. 

4.  Superintendent  of  Chancery  and  Keeper  of  Archives. 

5.  Paid  Attaches. 

6.  Junior  Dragomans. 

7.  Unpaid  Attaches. 

I think  it  right,  however,  to  record,  that  although  from  peculiar  circumstances,  I have 
assigned  to  Count  Pisani  the  special  ofiice  of  superintendent  of  the  chancery,  such 
office  will  not  be  continued  when  vacated  by ’Count  Pisani ; and  if  at  that  time  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  attach  to  the  embassy  a keeper  of  the  archives,  the  position  of  that 
officer  in  the  embassy  will  be  immediately  after  that  of  the  paid  attaches. 

I see  no  occasion  to  make  any  material  changes  in  the  rules  laid  down  in  my  despatch 
of  the  24tlr  of  October,  but  with  reference  to  certain  explanations  which  you  have 
requested  in  regard  to  those  regulations,  I have  to  state  to  you  that  the  respective  func- 
tions of  the  secretary  of  embassy  and  of  the  first  attach4  (which  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
will  now  be  discharged  by  the  superintendent  of  the  chancery)  are  defined  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  preclude  all  misapprehension,  if  the  terms  in  which  they  are  defined  are 
attended  to. 

I conceive  that  on  every  account  it  is  better  that  the  Ambassador  should,  as  little  as 
possible,  interfere  directly  with  the  details  of  the  chancery  ; and  that  when  he  wishes  to 
communicate  with  the  junior  members  of  the  chancery  he  should  do  so  through  the  secre- 
ta^  of  embassy,  or,  in  his  absence,  through  the  oriental  secretary. 

I see  no  occasion  for  making  any  such  provision  as  you  would  seem  to  desire  for  the 
performance  of  the  special  duties  of  the  oriental  secretaiy  when  he  is  acting  as  secretary 
of  embassy.  In  every  office  two-fold  duties  must  occasionally  be  dischargeS  by  the  same 
person,  and  as  in  the  Foreign  Office  a single  Under  Secretary  occasionally  discharges  the 
duties  of  both,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  be  inapplicable  between 
the  oriental  secretary  and  the  secretary  of  embassy.  But  I think  it  is  well  to  lay  down 
as  a general  rule  that  the  secretary  of  embassy  and  the  oriental  secretary  must  not  be 
both  absent  from  Constantinople  at  the  same  time. 

As  regards,  however,  the  supervision  of  the  junior  dragomans,  with  which  the  oriental 
secretary  is  specially  charged  by  my  instruction  of  the  24th  of  October,  and,  in  bis 
absence,  the  senior  attache  in  attendance,  if  acquainted  with  Oriental  languages,  I have 
to  state  to  you  that  if  the  first  attache  does  not  understand  Oriental  languages,  then  the 
temporary  superintendence  of  tlie  junior  dragomans  must  devolve  on  the  chief  or  confi- 
dential dragoman. 

As  the  wording  of  the  passage  in  my  despatch  of  the  24th  of  October  respecting  the 
attendance  of  the  oriental  secretary  on  the  Ambassador  when  the  services  of  a dragoman 
are  required,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  some  doubt  on  your  part  as  to  my  intention,  I 
think  it  as  well  to  mention  to  you  that  I.merely  intended  to  intimate  that  whenever  the 
services  of  a dragoman  were  required  by  the  Ambassador  at  his  audiences  with  the  Sultan, 
or  his  visits  to  Turkish  functionaries,  the  oriental  secretary  should  also  attend  the 
Ambassador,  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  the  dragoman,  but  together  with  the  dragoman. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  point  of  the  position  of  a private  secretary,  the  only  rule  that  I 
can  lay  down  is,  that  a private  secretary,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  public  business  of  the  embassy;  but  if  he  should  be  an  attach^,  should  take  bis 
turn  of  duty  with  other  attaches,  and  should  then  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  secretary  of  embassy  and  superintendent  of  the  chancery  respectively. 


— No.  18.— 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  6 November  1860. 

I HAVE  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  misconception  has  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  them  and 
their  secretaries  and  attaches,  and  that  they  have  consequently,  in  many  cases,  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  secretaries  and  attaches  are  public  servants  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  perform  specific  public  duties. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  objects  for  which  secretaries  and  attaches  are 
appointed  to  embassies  and  missions  is,  that  they  may  be  trained  up  in  the  junior  branches 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  thereby  become  qualified  for  filling  aftenvards  higher 
and  more  important  situations;  but  this  training  they  cannot  receive  unless  they  are 
employed,  accoi*ding  to  their  several  commissions,  in  the  general  business  of  the  embassy 
or  mission. 

It  follows,  that  the  chiefs  of  missions  should  not  defeat  the  above-mentioned  purpose  by 
entrusting,  at  their  own  discretion,  and  with  reference  to  their  own  personal  convenience, 
the  management  and  execution  of  ffie  public  business  of  the  chanceries  to  persons  out  of 
the  regular  order.  Each  member  of  an  embassy  or  mission,  whether  secretary,  attache,  or 

0.47.  3 P keeper 
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keeper  of  the  archives,  should  hold  in  the  chancery  the  position  to  which  he  is  entitled  by 
office  or  seniority,  and  to  which  he  is  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State ; and  in  no  case 
should  a junior  be  arbitarily  preferred  to  a senior,  nor  an  attach4  to  a secretary,  nor  a 
keeper  of  the  archives  to  an  attache. 

A disregard  of  these  principles  not  only  tends  to  defeat  the  objects  for  which  the  dip- 
lomatic service  is  constituted,  but  is,  moreover^  among  the  junior  members  of  that  service 
a fruitful  source  of  jealousy  and  disunion. 

On  these  grounds  I have  thought  it  expedient,  with  Her  Majesty’s  approbation,  to  lay 
down  certain  fixed  rules  for  the  regulation  of  Her  Majesty’s  embassies  and  legations,  in 
which  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  renders  an  adherence  to 
fixed  rules  peculiarly  important;  and  I am  convinced  that  if  those  rules  are  strictly 
attended  to,  the  general  interests  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  service,  both  present  an 4 
prospective,  will  be  greatly  advanced,  and  the  convenience  and  comforts  of  the  chiefs  and 
subordinate  members  of  the  service  'v^l  he  essentially  promoted. 

The  principle  on  which  the  miles  which  I now  proceed  to  lay  down  are  founded,  to 
8-Pplyj  ^ far  as  possible,  to  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  service  abroad  the  system  on  which 
the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  carried  on  at  home. 

In  the  Foreign  Office  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  the  senior,  and  assistant,  and 
junior  clerks  have  their  respective  duties  to  perform,  and  they  do  perform  them  without 
clashing  or  interfering  with  each  other. 

In  like  manner  Her  Majesty’s  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation,  the  senior  and  junior 
paid  attaches,  and  the  unpaid  attaches  have,  in  Her  Majesty’s  embassies  and  legations, 
their  regular  and  appointed  positions  and  'duties ; and  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  tbU 
analogy  in  mind,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  practice,  in  order  to  ensure  the.  efficient  and  harmo- 
nious working  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  service  abroad. 

The  manner  in  which  this  principle  is  to  be  applied  will  readily  occur  to  such  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  as  are  conversant  with  the  working  of  the  system 
in  the  Foreign  Office;  but  I consider  it  desirable  to  explain  its  application  in  detail. 

Accordingly,  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  must  be  deemed  to  hold,  as  regards 
the  cmef  of  the  mission,  the  same  position  which  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  holds  as 
regards^  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  therefore  the  whole  public  business  of  the  embassy 
or  mission  should  pass  through  his  hands,  and,  subject  to  the  orders  of'  the  chief,  should 
be  carried  on  under  his  immediate  superintendence. 

The  public  and  official  despatches  and  papers  will,  if  not  opened  By  tbe  Ambassador  or 
Mimster  himself  upon  their  anival,  reach  him  through  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  lega- 
tmn ; the  directions  of  the  chief  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  public  business  will  pass 
through  the  secretory,^  and  he  executed  under  his  superintendence,  and  control.  The 
principle  on  which  tliis^  regulation  is  founded  scarcely  needs  an  explanation,  for  it  i's 
obvious  that  the  public  interests  require  that  the  secretary,  who  may  at  any  moment,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  cniefj  be  called  upon  to  conduct  the  public  business  on 
his  own  responsibility,  should  be  kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  course  of  tiiose,  matters  with 
winch  he  may  have  to  deal. 

In  the  occasional  or  accidental  absence  of  the  secretary  from  the  residence  of  the 
mis^n,  or  from  the  chancery,  the  senior  attache  in  attendance  will  undertake  his  duties, 
so  no  inconvenience  or  delay  need  arise  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

8 regards_the  general  duties  of  attaches,  tbe  senior  will,  in  the  chancery,  occupy  the 
posi  ion  wmch  a senior  clerk  occupies  in  the  Foreign  Office.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
correct  performance  of  the  details  of  the  chancery  work ; he  will  assign  to  Ihe  o.ther 
« j respective  portions  of  it ; he.  will  have  the  general  custody  of  tlie  cyphers 

ec^hers;  and  he  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary 
or.li  ^ them  to  the  chief  of  -flie  embassy  or  mission  for  approval 

ransmissiou  to  England,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  each  quarter. 

my  circular  despatch  of  the  10th  of  February  last,,  the  senior 
nf  cj+o+n  T ^ ^ Other  person  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 

iiai.i  ’ fippointed  for  that  special  duty,  have  the  custody  of  the  archives.  He  will 
le  for  their  being  kept  in  proper  order;  for  the  correspondence  being 
bpfm-e  letters  and  drafts  being  properly  docketed  and  filled  up 

beffii  e the;y  are  consigned  to  the  archives. 

onties  of  the  keeper  of  archives  in  tliose  embassies  or  missions  to 
fVffiAA  +Va„  1°  u-  attached,  will  correspond  with  those  of  the  librarian  of  the  Foreign 
•nprlnd +Tinr.fi^  + regal'd  to  the  correspondence,  will  commence  at  an  earlier 

or  iinbniiTut  ; ^ ^ officer.  Those  duties  wiU  be  to  keep  the-  papers,  whether  hound: 
the  uflnprs  ° easily  accessible ; to  see  that- 
ranJI^nr  the  ;r,f  ® in  volumes ; and  to  make  references  and  memo- 

of  the  chancer  ambassador  or  minister,  and,  for  the  general  requirements 

Majraly’s  (Jiplomatio  ser- 

^cret^  of  Embassy  or  Legation; 

Paid  Attaches; 

Unpaid  Attaches ; 

Keeper  of  Archives 

”*^^f  where  a Translator  is  appointed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 

The 
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TLe  foregoing  regulations  apply  exclusively  to  the  transaction  of  public  and  official 
business,  and  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  ambas- 
sador or  minister  as  to  the  arrangements  he  may  make  in  regard  to  his  private  eon'espon- 
dence.  I have  only  to  observe  on  this  point,  that  if  the  ambassador  or  minister  sees 
occasion  to  employ  one  of  the  attaches  as  his  private  secretary,  the  manner  in  which  such 
attoche  should  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  the  embassy  or 
mission,  is  not  to  be  affected  thereby,  but  is  to  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  which 
I have  laid  down,  and  must  remain  in  entire  subordination  to,  and  under  the  control  of,  the 
secretaiy  of  embassy  or  legation,  and  of  the  attaches  holding  a superior  position  to  him 
in  the  chancery. 

The  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation,  the  first  attache,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
archives,  should  be  under  no  restriction  as  to  the  hours  at  which  the  chancery  shall  be 
open  to  them,  even  if  any  such  restriction  is  habitually  placed  on  other  members  of  the 
mission ; ^ and  they  should  each  have  keys  of  tiie  presses  or  boxes  in  whicb  the  archives 
and  public  papers  are  kept. 

No  person  must  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  busiuess,  except  those  who 
may  be  actually  members  oi  the  embassy  or  legation,  or  whose  employment  may  be  speci- 
ficily  sanctioned  for  a limited  period  by  the  Secretary’of  State. 

I have  no  doubt  that  a strict  adherence  to  the  rules  I have  thus  laid  down  will  tend  to 
the  regular  dispatch  of  public  business,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  harmony  among  the 
different  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  service,  while  it  will  also  be  advantageous 
to  the  chiefe  of  missions.  It  is  not  my  intention  by  these  regulations  to  presciibe  to  those 
cMefs  any  obligation  of  consulting  or  of  bring  guided  by  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  subor- 
dinate members  of  their  mission.  On  those  chiefs  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  decisions 
they  may  come  to,  and  of  any  course  they  may  determine  to  pursue,  and  with  them,  there- 
fore, must  also  rest  the  free  choice  of  the  means  for  arriving  at  their  decisions. 

My  object  in  the  present  commumcation  is,  to  provide  that  those  persons  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  definite  situations  and  ranks  in  Her  Majesty’s 
embassies  and  missions  sliril  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  such, 
embassies  and  missions  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for  which  their  appointments 
have  been  created. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  J.  Russell. 


— No. 


19.  — 


(To  the  Heads  of  smaller  Missions.) 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  6 November  1860. 

I HAVE  not  thought  it  necessary  to  addi-ess  directly  to  you  the  circular  despatch  of 
which  I inclose  a copy,*  and  which  I have  addressed  to  certain  of  Her  Majesty’s  missions 
abroad,  inasmuch  as  the  business  of  your  mission  is  not  of  that  extent  as  to  require  strict 
attention  to  tbd  specific  rules  laid  down  in  the  circular  for  the  regulation  of  diplomatic  chan- 
ceries in  certain  missions. 

I think  it,  however,  right  to  put  you  in  possession  of  a copy  of  the  circular,  in  order  that 
you  may  imderstand  the  principles  according  to  which,  when  occasion  requires,  I wish  the 
business  of  Her  Majesty’s  missions  to  be  carried  on,  and  that  you  may  act  generally  on 
these  principles,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  your  mission  admit  of 
your  60  doing. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  J.  Russell. 


— No.  20.  — 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley. 

My  Lord,  Foreign  Office,  14  November  1860. 

I HAVE  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  in  reply  to  your  despatch  of  yesterday,  that  since 
it  appears  that  the  position  of  the  registrar  and  librarian  at  Paris  was  fixed  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon’s  Despatch  of  the  13th  of  January  1855,  as  between  the  paid  and  unpaid  attaches, 
I have  no  wish  to  disturb  that  arrangement ; and  that,  consequently,  in  that  respect,  the 
precedence  among  the  members  of  the  embassy,  Irid  down  in  my  circular  despatch  of  the 
6th  iustant,  is  m^ified. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  J.  Russell. 


p a 
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No.  21.  — 


Lord  J.  Russell  to  Earl  Cowley* 

My  Lord,  Foreign  Office,  19  February  1861. 

I -B-I-TB  to  acquaint  you  that,  with  a view  to  relieve  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  Paris 
to  a certain,  extent,  from,  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  is  now  subjected  in  advancing 
money  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  embassy,  I have  arranged  with  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  that  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  may,  on  the 
last  day  of  every  month  in  each  quarter,  draw  on  the  Paymaster  General  for  the  following 
sums,  on  accormt  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  embassy,  viz.,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  first  month,  for  300 1, ; on  the  last  day  of  the  second  month,  for  300 1.  •,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  third  month,  for  400 1. 

The  bills  should  be  drawn  at  30  days’  sight,  and  should  bear  on  the  face  oi  them 
that  they  are  drawn  ''on  aecoxmt  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  Her  Majesty’s 
embassy,”  and  advice  of  them  must  be  given  to  the  Paymaster  General,  and  also  to 
this  office. 

Your  Excellency  may  di’aw  your  first  bill,  under  this  instruction,  on  the  28th  instant, 
being  that  for  the  second  month. 

You  will  add  to  the  usual  account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  embassy^  a 
statement  showing  the  bills  drawn  by  you  in  the  quarter,  according  to  the  form  herewith 
transmitted  to  you ; and  the  amount  of  those  bills  will  be  set  against  the  total  charge  for 
extraordinaries  during  the  quarter,  and  the  balance  which  may  remain  due  to  you  be 
issued  to  you  or  to  your  assigns,  as  at  present,  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  account. 

If  the  sums  drawn  by  you  under  this  instruction  should  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
extraordinaries  for  the  quarter,  the  balance  will  be  charged  against  you  in  the  next 
account. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  J.  Russell. 


— No. 


22.  — 


My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  14  March  1861. 

"With  a view  to  secure  a record  in  this  office  of  the  degree  of  attention  paid  by  the  junior 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  the  acquisition  of  a Icnowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  I consider  it  desirable  that  in  all  cases  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  ffie  service,  translations  of  documents  in  foreign  languages  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  office,  together  with  the  originals  of  such  documents,  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  by  whom  such  translations  may  have  been  made'  shall  he  appended  to  them ; 
and  I have,  accordingly,  to  instruct  you  to  cause  this  practice  to  be  observed  in  your 
chancery. 

I have  also  to  instruct  you  to  see  that  each  of  the  junior  members  of  your  mi^on,  who 
may  be  competent  to  do  so,  takes  his  proper  share  of  the  duty  of  making  translations  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

I have  further  to  state  to  you,  that  although  in  some  cases  where  the  lai^uage  of  the 
country  is  not  so  generally  an  object  of  study  as  French  and  German,  an  officer  is  borne 
on  the  establishment  of  a mission  with  the  specific  designation  of  " Translator,”  that' 
arrangement  is  not  to  be  construed  as  relieving  the  junior  members  of  the  mission  from 
the  obligation  of  studying  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  tiiey  reside  but,  on  the 
contrary,  after  a certain  period  of  residence,  to  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  language  to  be  mastered  so  far  as  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  translations, 
each  junior  member  of  tlie  mission  will  be  expected  to  take  a proper  share  of  the  business 
of  malting  translations  of  papers  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  Russell. 


— No.  23.  — 

Regulations  for  the  Examination  of  Paid  Attaches,  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, as  approved  by  Lord  /.  Russellt  August  1859. 

All  persons  promoted  from  unpaid  to  paid  attach^ships,  before  they  are  confirmed  in 
their  new  office,  will  be  required,  if  in  England  at  the  time  of  their  promotion,  or  within 

one 


* And  also,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  Her  Mweaty*8  embassies  and  missions  at  St.  Petersbm|;h,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Turin,  'VVsshington,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Mexico. 
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one  montih  after  their  arrival  in  England,  to  submit  themselves  for  examination  by  the  Appendix,  No. 
Commissioners,  in  order  to  ascertain : — 

1st.  That  they  can  speak  and  write  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  in  -which  they 
have  resided  since  their  first  appointment  as  unpaid  attaches ; but  in  this  examination  the 
length  of  time  during  which  candidates  may  have  resided  in  the  several  countries,  and  also 
the  comparative  difficulty  of  acc[uiring  the  languages  of  such  countries,  will  be  taken  into 
account.  Candidates  who  have  previously  resided  only  in  France  or  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  re<juired  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  their  proficiency  in  one  other  language  besides 
French.  ° 

2d.  Candidates,  on  being  examined  on  promotion,  will  be  required  to  draw  up  a report 
on  the  general  commercial  and  political  relations  of  the  several  countries  in  which  they 
may  have  resided ; on  the  internal  polity,  and  the  administration  and  social  institutions  of 
such  countries,  and  on  the  character  of  their  people.  These  reports,  however,  must  not 
refer  to  current  political  affairs,  and  they  must  be  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  from  which  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners. 

3d.  Candidates,  on  being  examined  on  promotion,  will  further  be  required  to  satisfy 
the  Commissioners  that  they  possess  such  a knowledge  of  international  law  as  can  be  • 
acquired  from  “ Wheaton’s  Elements  of  International  Law,”  and  " Wheaton’s  History  of 
International  Law.” 


- No.  24.  - 


Regulations  for  the  Examination  of  Unpaid  Attaches,  before  the  Ci-vil  Service  Com- 
missioners, as  approved  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  August  1859. 

The  examination  will  be  directed  to  ascertain : — 

1st.  That  tiiey  can  write  a good  bold  hand,  with  distinctly  formed  letters. 

2d.  That  they  can  write  English  and  French  quickly  and  correctly  from  dictation. 

3d.  That  they  understand  French  well;  that  they  can  make  an  accurate  and  good 
translation  of  any  French  paper  into  English,  and  of  any  English  paper  into  French ; and 
that  they  can  speak  French  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness. 

4-th.  That  they  can  moke  an  accurate  and  good  translation  into  English  of  a paper 
written  either  in  German,  Latin,  Spanish,  or  Dalian ; the  choice  of  the  language  being 
left  to  the  candidates. 

5th.  That  they  have  a general  knowledge  of  geography. 

6th.  That  they  can  make  a clear  and  correct  precis  or  abstract,  in  the  form  of  a nar- 
rative, of  any  collection  of  papers  placed  in  their  hands. 

7th.  That  they  have  a general  knowledge  of  modern  history  since  the  year  1789,  and 
especially  of  the  history  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  about  to  proceed,  as  regards  its 
internal  constitution  and  its  relation  to  other  powers.  For  the  convenience  of  candidates 
it  has  been  settled  that  as  regards  modem  history  generally,  they  will  be  examined  in 
so  much  of  “ Heeren’s  Historical  Manual  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  and  its 
Colonies”  as  treats  of  history  from  the  year  1789,  and  also  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
" Russell’s  Modem  Europe”  (last  edition) ; and  as  regards  any  particular  country  to 
which  they  may  be  about  to  proceed,  they  will  be  examined  in  so  much  of  “ M‘Culloch’s 
Geographical  Dictionary”  as  relates  to  that  country. 

Persons  nominated  as  unpaid  attaches  to  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  missions  are  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  not  necessarily  to  proceed  to  the  particular  post  mentioned  in  their 
letter  of  nomination ; but,  after  they  have  passed  their  examination,  and  worked  for  a 
certain  time  at  the  Foreign  Office,  in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  business  as  carried  on  there,  they  -will  be  sent  to  any  post  to  wmch  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  think  it  most  convenient  for  the  public  service  to  send  them. 

Moreover,  the  nomination  of  all  persons  as  unpaid  attaches  will  be  cancelled,  unless 
they  present  themselves  at  the  Foreign  Office,  ready  for  their  examination,  within  a month 
from  the  date  of  their  nomination. 

Limit  of  age  for  candidates: — 18  to  25,  both  years  inclusive. 


0.47- 
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Appendix,  No>2> 


CIRCULARS  addressed  to  Her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Representatives 
Abroad,  dated  the  6th  and  30th  of  May  1861. — (In  continuatdon  of  those  pre- 
viously Bubroitted  to  the  Conmiittee.) 


— No.  25.  — 

My  Lord, 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  6 May  1861. 

I ENCLOSE  here-with,  for  your  information,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  your 
mission,  copies  of  a circular  despatch  which  I have  addressed  to  Her  Majesty’s  consuls, 
explanatory  of  the  relation  in  ■wriich  Her  Majesty’s  consular  servants  stand  towards  Her 
Majesty’s  missions  in  the  country  where  they  reside,  and  of  their  duties  towards  Her 
Majesty’s  diplomatic  representatives. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  J.  Russell. 


Enclosure  in  No.  26. 

Circular  addressed  to  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls. 

Sir,  Foreim  Office,  2 May  1861. 

As  I have  reason  to  suppose  that  some  mi^pprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  Her  Majesty’s  consular  servants  stand  towards  Her  Majesty’s  minions  in 
the  country  where  they  reside,  I think  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  all  consular 
officers  to  the  general  principle  on  that  point  which  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  8th  section 
of  the  Generd  Consular  Instructions ; and  forther,  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  consular 
service  is  in  all  matters  strictly  subordinate  to  the  diplomatic  service,  and  that  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  Her  Majesty  is,  subject  to  tiie  authority  of  ffie  Secretary  .of 
State,  invested  with  full  authority  and  control  over  all  Her  Majesty’s  consular  servants  in 
the  country  in  which  he  and  they  reside. 

It  follows,  tirom  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty’s  consuls  to  keep  Her  Majesty’s 
representative  under  whose  control  they  are  placed,  fully  informed  on  all  matters,  political 
as  well  as  commercial,  which  may  come  under  their  observation ; and  they  should  accor- 
dingly furnish  him,  simultaneously  with  the  dispatch  of  the  originals,  witii  copies  of  all 
deM)atcheSj  except  merely  formal  returns,  which  they  may  address  to  this  office. 

however,  any  such  despatches  relate  to  matters  of  a confidential  character,  and  may 
not,  therefore,  be  properly  confided  to  the  ordinary  post,  the  consuls  will  defer  sending 
copies  of  them  to  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  representative  until  such  time  as  they  shaU 
have  a safe  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty’s  consuls  at  once  to  execute  any  instruc- 
tions winch  they  may  receive  from  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  representatives,  if  such 
instructions  are  not  inconsistent  with,  or  at  variance  with,  any  special  instructions  they  may 
have  received  from  this  office ; but  if  in  consequence  of  any  such  inconsistency  or  variance, 
and  giving  due  consideration  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case.  Her  Majesty’s 
consuls  should  feel  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  carrying  out  tiie  instructions  of  Her 
Majesty’s  diplomatic  representative,  they  will  lay  before  him  their  doubts,  and  the  grounds 
thereof;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  Her  Majesty’s  representative  should  repeat  his  instruc- 
tions, the  consulai*  officer  must  obey  them. 

Her  Majesty’s  consuls  will  further  understand,  that  in  any  doubtful  cases  they  are  to 
refer  to  Her  Majesty’s  representative  for  advice  and  directions  how  to  act,  and  they  wffi 
be  guided  by  6ucb_  advice  and  directions,  unless  instructions  from  this  office  of  a more  recent 
date  diould  prescribe  a different  course. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  J.  Russell. 


My  Lord, 

_ ^ Foreign  Office,  30  May  1861. 

I HAVE  reason  to  suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  the  place  and 
precedence,  with  reference  to  the  other  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  embassies  or  missions, 
of  naval  and  military  officers  who,  for  special  purposes,  may  be  attached  to  such  embassies 
or  missions. 

This 
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This  misapprehension  would,  seem  to  have  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  such  officers  receive, 
in  addition  to  their  naval  or  military  rank,  the  mplomatic  designation  of  attach^,  from 
which  circumstance  it  would  seem  to  be  inferred  that  their  place  and  precedence,  as  regards 
the  other  memb^s.  of  the  mission,  are  to  be  regulated  the  latter,  and  not  by  the  former. 

Such  a view  of  the-  matter  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  diplomatic  character  of  attache 
is  conferred  upon  such  officers  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  ensuring  to  them  in  foreign 
countries  such  privil^es,  immunities,  and  respect,  as  by  the  usages  of  nations  are  con- 
ceded to  members  of  the  diplomatic  body ; but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that 
naval  or  military^  officers  who  ai-e  selected  to  be  attached  to  Her  Majesty’s  embassies  or 
missions  for  special  purposes,  on  account  of  their  approved  ability  and  high  rank  in  their 
respective  professions,  should,  in  epnsequence  of  a designation  given  to  them  for  peculiar 
and  obvious  reasons,  be  placed  in  a position  of  social  inferiority  as  regards  the  junior 
members  of  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  service,  who  have  yet  to  prove  their  qualifications 
and  to  achieve  tlieir  advancement. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  any  further  question  on  this  subject,  I tbinlr  it  expedient  to 
lay  down  authoritatively  the  following  rules : — 

1.  The  representative  for  the  time  being  of  Her  Majesty’s  Grovernment  at  all  foreign 
couits,  whether  Ambassador,  Minister,  or  Charg6  d’Afeires,  has  necessarily  place  and 
precedence  ovei*  all  persons  in  Her  Majesty’s  service  at  such  courts. 

2.  Naval  and  military  officers  holding  n<aval  or  military  i-ank  above  that  of  post  captain 
m the  navy,  or  colonel  in  the  army,  who  may  be  attached  to  Her  Majesty’s  embassies  or 
missions  for  special  purposes,  shall  have  place  and  precedence  next  in  succession  to  the 
head  of  the  mission  for  the  time  being,  whatever  his  designation  may  he. 

3.  Naval  or  military  officers  holding  naval  or  military  rank  as  post  captain  in  the  navy, 
or  colonel  in  the  army,  or  naval  or  military  rank  of  a lower  order,  who  may  be  attaclied  to 
Her  Majesty’s  embassies  or  missions  for  special  purposes,  shall  have  place  and  precedence 
next  in  succession  to  the  secretary  of  embassy  or  of  legation. 

Accoi-din"  to  the  foregoing  rules,  a secretary  of  embassy  or  of  legation,  acting  as 
chai*g6  d’araires  during  the  absence  of  Her  Majesty’s  ambassador  or  minister,  would, 
while  so  acting,  have  place  and  precedence  over  the  naval  or  military  officers,  whatever 
might-  he  the  rank  of  the  latter ; but  on  the  return  of  the  ambassador  or  minister,  and 
the  consequent  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  charge  d’affaires,  the  naval  or  military 
officer,  if  holding  naval  or  military  rank  above  that  of  post  captain  in  the  navy,  or  colonel 
in  the  army,  would  resume  his  place  and  precedence  above  the  secretary  of  embassy  or 
legation. 

I am,  &e. 

(signed)  RusselL 
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PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Sammond,  Esq.,  18  April  laGl. 


FORMS  OF  DIPLOMATIC  COMMISSIONS,  See. 


Form  of  Full  Power  for  carrying  on  Negotiations,  and  signing  a Treaty  with  a Foreign 
Power. 

VICTORIA  R. 

VicTORTA,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defemk-r  of  the  Faith,  &c.  8cc.  &c.  To  all  anci  singular  to  whom  these  presents 
shali  come,  greeting ! 

Whereas,  for  the  better  ti’eating  of  and  arranging  certain  matters  wbich  aie  now  in  dis- 
cussion, or  which  may  come  into  discussion  between  Us  and 

We  have  judged  it  expedient  to  invest  a fit  person  with  full  power  to  conduct  the  said  dis- 
cussion on  our  part:  know  ye,  therefore,  that  We,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  wisdom,  loyalty,  diligence  and  circumspection  of 

[Name  and  Titles]' 

have  named,  made,  constituted  and  appointed,  as  We  do  by  these  presents  name,  make, 
constitute  appoint  him  our  undoubted  Commissioner,  Procurator  and  Plenipotentiaiw  • 
gmng  to  him  all  manner  of  power  and  authority  to  treat,  adjust,  and  conclude  with  sucB 
minister  or  ministers  as-  may  be  vested  with  similar  power  and  authority  on  the  part  of 

any  treaties,  conventions,  or  agreements  that 
may  tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  end,  and  to  sign  for  Us  and  in  our  name, 
everything  so  agreed  upon  and  concluded,  and  to  do  and  transact  all  such  other  matters  as 
may  appertJttu  tu  tha  finishing  of  the  aforesaid  work,  in  as  ample  manner  and  form,  and 

^■^7-  3 3?  4 with 
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with  equal  force  and  efficacy  as  We  ourselves  could  do  if  personally  present,  engaging  and 
promising  upon  Our  Royal  wordj  that  whatever  things  shall  be  so  transacted  and  concluded 
by  Our  said  Commissioner,  Procurator  and  Plenipotentiary,  shall  be  agreed  to,  acknow- 
leaged  and  accepted  by  Us  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  that  We  will  never  suffer,  either  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  any  person  whatsoever  to  infringe  the  same  or  act  contrary  thereto  as 
far  as  it  lies  in  Our  power. 

In  witness  whereof.  We  have  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  which  We  have  signed  with  Our 
Royal  Hand. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  , the  day  of 

in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  , and  in  the 

year  of  Our  reign. 


Form  of  a Credential  Letter  addressed  to  a Sovereign. 

Sir,  My  Brother, 

Being  desirous  to  maintain  without  interruption  the  relations  of  friendship  and  good 
understanding  which  happily  subsist  between  the  two  Crowns,  I have  made  choice  of 
[Name  and  Titles] 

to  reside  at  the  Court  of  Your  Tmperial  Majesty  in  the  character  of  my  Anibasiador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotiiiitiary.  The  long  experience  which  I have  had  of 

toJents  and  zeal  for  My  service  assures  me  that  the  selection  which  I have  made  will  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  your  imperial  Majesty,  and  that  he  will  discharge  the  important 
duiies  of  his  Embassy  in  such  a manner  as  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  this  new  mark  of  My 
confidence,  and  to  merit  Your  Imperial  Majesty’s  approbation  and  esteem.  1 therefore 
request  that  you  will  give  emire  credence  10  all  that  shall  communicate 

to  you  in  My  name,  more  especially  when  he  shall  assure  Your  Imperial  Majesty  of  My 
invariable  esieem  and  regard,  and  shall  renew  to  you  the  expression  of  those  sentiments 
of  sincere  attachment  and  highest  consideration  with  which  I am. 

Sir,  My  Brother, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty’s  good  Sister, 

Victoria  E, 

[ Place.  ] 

[ Date.  ] 

To  My  good  Brother  the  Emperor  of  [ .] 


Form  of  a Credential  Letter  addressed  to  a Queen  Consort. 

Madam,  My  Sister, 

Hating  made  choice  of 

[Name  and  Titles] 

to  reside  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  your  Imperial  Majesty’s  august  Consort,  in  the 
character  of  My  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  I have  charged  him  to 
deliver  this  Letter  to  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  convey  to  you  the  assurances  of  My 
most  sincere  fiiendship  and  regard.  I flatter  Myself  that  your  Imperial  Majesty  will 
receive  him  favourably,  and  that  you  will  give  entire  credence  to  all  that  he  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  to  you  in  My  Name,  particularly  when  he  shall  express  the  sentiments  of 
invariable  attachment  and  esteem,  with  which  I am. 

Madam,  My  Sister, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty’s  Good  Sister, 

..  Victoria  R. 

[ Place.  ] 

[ Date.  ] 

To  My  Good  Sister  the  Empress  of  [ .] 


Form  of  a Credential  Letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  a Republic. 

T of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  &c.  &c.  to  The  President  of  the 

sendeth  greeting  1 Our  good  friend!  Having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  relations  of  friendship  and  good  understanding  which  happily  subsist 
b^wTd  countnes.  We  have  made  choice  of  Our  right  trusty  iid  weM 

[Name  and  Titles] 

and  other  good  qualities  We  have  the  fullest  confidence,  to 
reside  with  You  m the  character  of  Our  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
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We  trust  that  the  selection  of  for  this  important  post  will  be  Appendix,  No.^3. 

agreeable  to  You;  and  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  he  will  merit  Your  approbation  and  — .■ 

good  will,  by  a strict  observance  of  the  instructions  he  has  received  from  tls,  to  manifest 
to  You  Our  constant  friendship,  and  Our  sincere  desire  to  preserve  and  advance  on  all 
occasions  the  interests  and  happiness  of  both  nations-  We,  therefore,  request  that  You  will 
grant  a favourable  reception  to  in  ihe  character  of  Our  Envoy 

Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  that  You  will  give  entire  credence  to  ail 
that  he  may  represent  to  you  in  Our  name,  especially  when,  in  obedience  to  Our  orders, 
be  shall  assure  you  of  Our  esteem  and  regard,  and  of  Our  hearty  wishes  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  . And  so  We  recommend  You  to  the  protection 

of  the  Almighiy.  Given  at  Our  Court,  at  , the 

day  of  , in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

, and  in  the  year  of  our  reign. 

Your  good  Friend, 

Victoria  M. 

(Countersigned.) 

C 3 

Superscribed, 

To  the  President  of  the 


Draft. 


Form  of  Commission  for  a Secretary  of  Embassy  or  Legation. 
[ Name.  ] 


Commission,  as  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty’s 
(IfgnT)  VICTORIA  B. 


Embassy 
Legation  ^ 


Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  To  all  and  sinsular  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  greeting,  Whereas  it  appears  to  Us  expedient  to  nominate  some  person  of 
approved  industry,  fidelity,  and  knowledge,  to  perform  the  functions  of  secretaiy  to  oiu- 
Embassy  Know  ye  therefore,  that  We  have 

constituted  and  appointed,  as  We  do  by  these  presents  constitute  and^  appoint,  Our  trusty 
and  well  beloved  [Name]  to  be  secretary  to  that  . jrjving  and 

granting  to  him,  in  that  character,  all  power  and  authority  to  do  and  execute  all  necessary 
writings,  memorials,  and  instruments,  as  also  to  assist  Our  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  in  all  things  which  may  lielong 

o the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  aforesaid  -And  We  therefore  request 

and  his  ministers,  and  all  those  whom  it  may  concern,  to  receive  and 
acknowledge  Our  said  trusty  and  well  beloved 

as  secretary  to  Our  said  freely  to  communicate  with  him  upon  all  and 


singular  the  things  that  may  appertain  to  the  affaire  of  the  said 

Legation 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  the  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  and  in  the 

year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty’s  Command. 
(Countersigned) 
by  the  Secretary  of  State, 


Form  of  Letter  appointing  an  Attache. 

Foreign  Office. 

I HAVE  to  inform  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  signiiy 

Her  commands  that  _ should  be  officially  attached  to  Her  Majesty’s 

at  will  accordingly  consider  as 

forming  part  of  your  Diplomatic  Establishment,  and  you  will  employ  him  in  the  business  of 
the  in  whatever  way  you  may  deem  most  beneficial  for  Her  Majesty's 

service. 

I am. 

Your  most  obedient, 

humble  Servant, 


0.47, 


3<J 
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482  . APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Form  of  a Letter  of  Recall  addressed  to  a Sovereign. 


Sir,  my  Brother, 

Having*  occasion  elsewhei'e  for  the  services  of 


[Name  and  Titles] 

who  has  for  .some  time  resided  at  Your  Imperial  Majesty’s  Court  in  the  character  of  Mv 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary ; I have  directed  him  to  take  leave  of  Your 
Imperial  Majesty.  • Having  myself  had  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  zeal,  ability 
and  fidelity  with  which  has  executed  My  orders  on  all  occasions  during  his 

Embassy,  I trust  that  Your  Imperial  Majesty  will  also  have  found  his  conduct  deserving 
of  Your  approbation  and  esteem;  and  in  this  pleasing  confidence  I avail  myself  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  renew  to  You  the  assurance  of  the  invaiiable  attachment  and  high 
esteem  with  which  I am, 

Sir,  My  Brother, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty’s  good  Sister, 

Victoria  P. 


[ 

[ 


Place.  ] 

Date.  ] 


To  my  good  Brother  the  Emperor  of  [ ]. 


Form  of  a Letter  of  Recall  addressed  to  a Queen  Consort. 

Madam,  my  Sister, 

Having*  occasion  elsewhere  for  the  services  of 

[Name  and  Titles] 

who  has  for  some  time  resided  at  the  Court  of  the.  Emperor,  Your  Imperial  Majesty's 
August  Consort,  in  the  character  of  My  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  Me  to  notify  to  You.  his  recall.  I flatter  Myself  that  the  conduct  of 
has,  on  all  occasions  during  his  Embassy,  been  such  as  to  merit  your  Imperial 
Majesty’s  approbation ; and  in  this  pleasing  hope,  I avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  renew  to  you  the  assurances  of  the  sincere  attacinnent  and  liighest  esteem,  with  which 
I am, 

Madam,  My  Sister, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty’s  Good  Sister, 

Victoria  R. 

[ Place.  ] 

[ Date.  ] 

To  My  Good  Sister  the  Empress  of  [ ]. 


Form  of  a Letter  of  Recall  addressed  to  the  President  of  a Republic. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  &c.  &c..  To  the  President  of  the 
sendeth  greeting!  Our  Good  Friend!  Having  occasion  elsewhere  for  the  services  off 
Our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved 

[Name  and  Titles] 

who  has  for  some  time  resided  with  You  in  the  character  of  Our  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  . We  hereby  notify 

to  you  his  Recall.  Weave  ourselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  zeal,  ability  and  fidelity 
with  vyliich  uniformly  executed  Our  orders  during  his  Mission,  by  studying 

to  promote  the  harmony  and  good  understanding  which  happily  subsist  between  the  two 
Nations,  and  which  We  trust  will  always  continue ; and  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  You 
will  also  have  found  his  conduct  deserving  of  Your  approbation.  We  gladly  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  assure  You  of  the  sincere  interest  which  We  take  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  ; and  so  "We  recommend  You  to  the  protection  or  the 

Almighty.  Given  at  Our  Court  at  , the  day  of  , in 

the  year  of  Our  Lord,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  , and  in  the 

year  of  Our  reign. 

Your  Good  Friend, 

Victoria  R. 

(Countersigned)  [ ]. 

Supersciibed  to  the  President  of  the  [ ]. 
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STATEMENT  of  Hei>  Muestv’s  Dieiomatio  Seevasi.,  .rrangod  According  to  tic  Date  of  their  Present  and  Past 
Appointments,  and  showing  their  present  Posts. 


NAME  and  RESIDENCE. 


Secretary 

of 

Embassy. 


Secretary 

of 

Legation. 


Paid  Attache. 


Earl  Cowley,  g.c-b.  - 

Lord  Napier 

Lord  Bloomfield,  o.c.b. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  o 


- Si.  Petertburgh 

- Vienna  - 

- Constantinople 


3 Feb.  1852 
11  Dec.  1860 
22  Nov.  „ 
10  Mav  18.18 


Lord  Howard  de  Walden  and  Seaford,  G.o.B.  -Brussels-. 

Sir  Jobn  Ralph  Milbanke,  Bart.  - . . - Munich  - 

Sir  Aleiandei-  Malet,  Bart.  - JVani^orl 

•Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  K.c.B.  - - Aikens  - 

Sir  James  Hndfon,  k.c.b.  - - - - - 7^ri» 

Sir  Artbnr’C.  Magenis,  k.c.b.  ...  -Lisbon  - 
Sir  J.  F.  Crarapton,  Sort,  x.o.B.  - - - -Madrid  • 

Sir  .^drewBuchanan,  K.C.B.  ....  The  Hague 

Hon.  Charles  Augnslus  Murray,  c.b.  - - - Dresden  - 

Henry  Francis  Howard  .....  Hanover  - 

Hon.  G.  S.  S.  Jeniingham  - ...  - Stockholm 

George  John  Robert  Gordon  ....  SMigardt 

William  Dougal  Christie  - - - - - Rio  de  Jnsieiro 

Hon.  Henry  George  Elliot  - ...  - Naples  - 

Lord  .Augustus  W.  F.  S- Lofnis  ...  • BrWia  - 

Captain  Hon.  Edward  A.  J.  Harris,  B..K.  > - Berne  - 

Lord  Lyons,  k.c.b.  ......  Washingion 

Hon.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce,  c.b.  - - - - - China 

Augustus  Berkeley  Paget Copenhagen 

Sir  Charles  Lenno-v  Wyke,  k.c.b.  - - - . Merico  - 

•Edward  Thornton  ------  Parma  - 

Rutherford  Alcoefc,  c.b.  . . * . . Japan  - 

Charles  Alison,  C.B.  - Tehran  - 

■fJohn  Hay  Drummond  Hay,  c.b.  - - - - Tangier  - 


28  Feb.  1848 
27  Jan.  1857 
9 Mar.  1844 
25  Nov.  1843 


21  Sept.  1832 
24a\ov.  1343 

7f?ept.  1844 
9 Feb.  1849 
13JIay  1860 
27  Jan.  1851 
19  Jan.  1852 
12  Feb,  „ 

9 Feb.  1853 
3 May  „ 

22  Nov.  „ 

19  Sept.  1854 

15  Jan.  1856 
31  Mar.  1858 
31  Mar.  „ 

31  Mar.  „ 

16  June  „ 

2 Dec.  „ 

14  Jan.  1359 

SAug,  I, 

9 Sept.  „ 
30  Nov.  „ 

7 April  I860 


25  Nov.  1843 
18  April  1854 
25  June  1839 
14  Oct.  1837 


6 Jan.  1832 
27  May  1840 
27  Dec.  1825 
27  Nov.  1835 


2 Oct.  1838 

5 Oct.  „ 

13  Dec.  1344 
21  Aug.  1841 
31  Dec.  1844 

6 April  1845 
18  June  1833 
12  Dec.  1843 
20  Feb.  1851 
20  June  1848 

1 Jan.  1852 

1 Feb.  1856 

12  Feb.  1852 
24  Dec.  1851 

13  Dec.  1844 


tcharg4d’A 


Philip  Griffith  - - * 

Walter  Cope  ... 
Hon.  Wiiiium  G.  S.  jemingham 
William  Taylour  Thomson  - 
Frederick  Doveton  Orme,  c.b. 
William  Garrow  Lettsoin  - 
Thomas  Neville  Ussher 


Bogota  • 
Guagaguil 

Santiago 
Caracas  - 
Monte  Video  - 
Port  au  Prince 


Consul-General! 


Agent, 

Consul-General, 
or  Consul. 


19  Sept.  1854 
31  Oct.  „ 

I Dec.  1857 
24  Feb.  1858 
1 April  „ 
24  July  „ 
13  May  1859 


19  Aug.  1842 
(Consul) 
May  1852 
l(Cnn<uI -General) 


Hon.  William  George  Grey  - 
John  Savile  Lumley  - 
Hon.  Julian  Ciiarles  Henry  Fane  - 
Hon.  Edward  Morris  Erskine 
Charles  Townslicnd  Barnard  - 
Alfred  Guthrie  Graham  Bonar 
Hoii.  Ricliard  Edwardes 
William  Robert  Ward - 
"William  Lowther  ... 
Frederick  Hamilton  . - • 

Edward  Herries  - - - - 

Hon.  William  Stewart  - - - 

William  Doris  - - - - 

William  Campbell  Manley  - 
Joseph  Hume  Burnley  - - . 

Hon.  Lionel  Sackville  Saokville  West 
Edwin  Coi'bett  - - - - 

George  Benvenuto  Mathew  - 
Henry  Page  Tuinet  Barron  * 
Williajn  Douglas  Irvine 


- Co;u/jnii)iop7« 

- Dresden  - 

- AfimicA  • 

- Madrid  - 

- '/'he  Hague 

- Berlin  - 

- Frankfort 

- Brussels - 

- Parana  - 

- Copenhagen  - 

- Berne  . 

- Turin 

- Stockholm 

- Mexico  . * 

- Lisbon  - 

- H’ashmglon  - 


8 July  1859 
14  April  1900 
23  Not.  „ 
22  Nov.  „ 


• Minister  Plenipotentiary. 


30  Sept. 
28  Oct. 
9Mnv 
10  Jan. 
30  June 
30  May 
2 Dec. 
12  Feb. 
1 July 
8 July 
28  Oct. 
8 Feb. 
24  Feb. 

1 April 
1 April 
10  May 
24  July 
24  July 

23  Nov. 

24  Dee. 


t Ministv'r  Resident. 


9 April  1829 
23  Sept.  1842 
9 Oct.  1824 


13  Nov.  1830 
16  Nov.  1834 
13  Nov.  „ 

19  Dec.  1832 
5 Jan!  1836 


11  Oct.  IS44 
26  Jane  1846 
28  Feb.  1845 


29  May  1850 
8 April  1852 
4 Dec.  „ 
12  July  1854 


27  Feb.  1847 

4 Sept.  1849 
24  Dec.  1854 

3 Jan.  1844 

17  May  1839 
23  Aug.  1841 

5 July  1839 


1 Oct.  1324 
10  Aug.  1840 
16  Feb.  1818 
Aug.  1827 


26  Aug.  1825 
28  Sept.  1820 
10  Oct.  „ 


5 Sept.  1844 

5 July  1842 

6 Sept.  1844 
25  Sept.  1835 

9 Feb.  1816 

23  Dec.  1835 
6 Oct.  1838 

24  Oct. 

Nov.  1841 


0 

.Ten. 

25 

.^ril 

1834 

1850 

11 

Oct. 

1841 

2^ 

Dec. 

1851 

2i 

Sept. 

1845 

H 

Mar. 

1845 

15 

1841 

2C 

Feb. 

1832 

G 

Sept. 

1844 

2C 

Feb. 

Ic 

Juiiv 

1847 

2C 

Feb. 

24 

July 

7 

July 

.. 

13 

June 

12 

Ian 

1847 

21 

n-c 

12 

Aug. 

1854 

18 

July 

1853 
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NAME  and  RESIDENCE. 

Secretary 

of 

Legation. 

Oriental 
or  Chinese 
Secretary. 

Constantinople 

6 Feb.  1859 

Hon.  William  George  Eden 

SMtgardt  - 

28  May  1859 

- 

Georee  Glynn  Petre  - - - 

Hanover 

6 June  „ 

- 

Hon.  William  Gordon  Cornwallis  ^ 

Athens  - 

8 Ang.  „ 

25  Aug.  1859 

Evan  Montague  Baillie 

Rio  de  Janeis'o 

29  Dec.  „ 

- 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward^ 



St.  John  Neale  . - 

Edward  Backhouse  Eastwick 

Tehran 

4 May  „ 

- 

Paid 

Attach^. 


4 May  1849 
20  Feb.  1852 
10  Oct.  1855 
29  Nov. ' 1853 


14  Dec.  1852 


AtUch£. 


16  May  1845 
27  Nov.  1847 
23  Jane  1846 
6 .Sept  1849 


10  June  184G 


Ronald  Ferj^on  Thomson  - - - 

William  John  Dickson  - • - - 

Lionel  Moore  _ , - - . 

Odo  Williara  Leopold  Russell 
Hon.  Frauds  John  Pakenham 
Henry  Philip  Fenton  - . - . 

Lord  Hubert  de  Burgh  . - - - 

JEdward  Robert  Lytton  - - - 

jHon.  George  James  Welbore  Agar  Ellis  • 

jGeorge  Strachey  . - - - - 

jRobert  Thotnss  Charles  Middleton  - 
♦William  Brodie 

♦Henry  Lockwood  . - • - - 

♦Francis  Clare  Ford  - - - - 

Gwalter  Borranskill  Congreve  Lonsdale  - 
♦Robert  Burnett  David  Metier 
♦Sidney  Locock  - - - - - 

♦Robert  Percy  Ffrenoh  - - - - 

jLord  Sobomberg  Henry  Kerr  - 
■JHon.  William  Nassau  Jocelyn  - - . 

^Gerard  Francis  Gould  . - - . 

^Francis  Ottiwell  Adams  - • - - 

JErnest  Clay  - . • - . 

f Colonel  Edward  Stopford  Claremont,  c.b. 
tHugh  Guion  Maodonell  - - - - 

Alexander  Bowyer  St  Clair  . - - 

Frederick  Richard  Warre  - 
JThomaa  Clement  Cobbold  - - - 

Lieutenant  Robert  6.  Watson - 
tFrederick  Robert  St  John  - 
jHon.  Henry  Wodehouse-  . - 
jEric  Robert  Townsend  Farquhar 
Victor  Arthur  Wellington  Drummond 
tHon.  Luke  Gerald  Dllon  . - - 

tHon.  Francis  Richard  Plunkett 

JobnV»^li®®  ' 

James  de  Vismes  Drummond  Hay,  c.b.  • 
^Captain  E.  G.  Here,  b.ns  . - , 

4Major  General  P.  W.  Hamilton,  C-b, 
^Edwin  Baldwin  Malet  - - - - 


JlFalconer  Atlee  . - . - 

Henry  Daprfe  Labouebere 
Horace  James  Johnson  - - 

Hugh  Fraser  - . . - 

Henry  Francis  Manley  - - - 

'tJames  George  Ferguson  Rnssell 
JHon.  Edmund  John  Monson  - 
:{DadIry  Sauriii  - - - - 

JFrederick  Antrobus  . - - 

JBonry  Augustus  Mounaey 
iRichard  Temple  Qodman  Elrlcpatric^ 
t lames  Playster  Harries  - • - 

tWiiliam  Hope  - 

jwilliiims  Peere  Williams  FreetnanTT 
*6eorg«  Hugh  Wyndham 
tPercy  Mltford  - . - - 

{Henry  Somerville  Digby 
{John  Gordon  Kennedy  - • - 


Tehran  - - - 

Tehran  . - . 

Constantinople  - 
Rome  - 
Copenhagen 
Turin  - 
Tkinn  . - - 

Vienna  - - - 

Paris  - 
The  Hague 
Madrid  - 
Washington 
iSiocA/ioliM  - 

Brueseh  - 

iMunicA  - ' *■ 

Berlin  ... 
St.  Pelershurgh  - 
Hap  lee  - - - 

Frankfort  - 

.Beriin  - 

Constantinople  - 
Paris 

Paris  - - - 

Military  Attache,  Paris 
Constantinople  - 
China  - 

Washington  - - 

Lisbon  - - - 

Tehran  . - - 

Siuttgardt  - 
Constantinople  - 
Rio  de  Janeiro  - 

A thens  - 

Vienna  - - - 

St.  Petersburgh  - 
Mexico  - 

Tangier  - - - 

Nana!  Allaehi,  Paris  - 
Military  Altackd,  Berlin 
Parana  - 


I Sept.  1848 

13  Jan.  1852 

14  Dec.  „ 

30  Sept.  1853 
24  Oct.  1854 

17  Jan.  1855 

9 April  5, 

15  Mar.  1856 
14  May  „ 

14  May  „ 

15  May  „ 

27  Jan.  1857 
27  Jan.  ,, 

9 Mar.  „ 

20  Jan.  1858 

20  Feb.  „ 

24  Feb.  „ 

I April  „ 

12  April  „ 

3 May  ,, 

24  July  „ 

24  July  „ 

24  July  ,, 

1 Oct. 

23  Nov.  „ 

2 Dec.  „ 

13  Dec. 

6 Jan.  1859 

18  April  ,, 
lJune  ., 

1 June  „ 

1 June  „ 

10  June  „ 

10  June  „ 

8 July  ., 

1 Jan.  1860 

II  Jane  „ 

21  June  „ 

1 July  „ 

31  Aug.  „ 


15  Mar.  1849 
9 Feb.  1852 

17  May  „ 

31  Jsu.  „ 

12  Oct.  1849 
21  Feb.  1852 
21  Feb.  „ 

21  Feb.  * 

30  June  1853 

3 Dec.  1855 

9 July  1852 
2 May  1842 
5 Sept.  1853 
7 May  ,, 

16  Dec.  1852 
16  July  1854 
10  Apnl  ,. 

1 Feb.  " 
30  Aug.  1855 

S Feb.  1854 
23  June  1858 

10  May  1854 
5 Sept.  1855 

15  Jan.  1855 
25  June  1856 
9 Feb.  1857 
14  Deo.  1852 

2 Aug.  1856 

22  Jan.  1855 


Id  Oct.  1854 


Attachd. 


1 

Date  of 
Appointment. 

Date  of 
Nomination. 

Registrar  and  Librarian,  Paris  • 

4 Jan.  1863 

S(.  Petersburgh .... 

16  July  1854 

— 

Hanover  ..... 

13  Jan.  1855 



Berlin  - - _ - - 

15  Jan.  „ 



Washington  .... 

22  Jan.  „ 
30  April  1850 

— 

Berlin  - - . _ . 

16  Mar.  1856 

Washington  .... 

10  June 

26  Mar.  „ 

Turin  ..... 

12  Jan.  1857 

24  July  „ 
30  April  1857 

Vienna  ..... 

19  May  „ 

Lisbon  ..... 

23  May  „ 

1 April  „ 

Copenhagen  .... 

28  May  „ 

25  Mar-  „ 

Si.  Petersburgh  - 

20  Aug.  „ 

20  May  „ 

The  Hague  .... 

14  Sept.  „ 

Copenhagen  .... 

23  Oct.  1860 

2 Oct.  „ 

CAina  ..... 

10  Nov.  1857 

Berlin  - . - , . 

24  Dec.  „ 

Athens  - 

13  Feb.  1858 

; 20  Dec.  „ 



5 Mar. 

I 20  Dec.  „ 

• Oriental  Sewetary.  t Chinese  Secretary. 

i Have  passed  an  Examinatioa  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

§ Colonel  Claremont,  Captain  Here,  and  Major  General  Hamilton,  are  only  temporar^y  attached,  ou  specbl  grounds, 
to  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

II  Mr.  Atiee  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Michell  at  St.  Petersburgh,  although  borne  as  Unpaid  Attaches  on  the  List,  are  not 
therefore  eligible  for  promotion  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  ; they  severally  receive  salaries, — the  former  as  Registrar  and 
Librarian  at  Paris,  of  300  1.,  with  an  annual  increase  of  10 1.  for  the  first  10  years,  and  of  15 1 . for  the  next  10  years ; and 
the  latter  as  Translator,  of  300 1.  a year,  which  salaries  are  charged  in  the  Account  of  Extraordinaries. 

If  Mr.  Piceinsn  was  at  his  post  at  Parana  at  the  date  of  his  nomination,  and  was  prevented  from  nassine  his  examination 
till  23  October  1860.  ^ 
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Attache. 

NAME  and  RESIDENCE. 

Date  of 
Appointment. 

Date  of 
Nomination. 

{'William  Samuel  M'Mabon 
•Alexander  Graham  Dunlop 

- - jVfunicA  - - - - 

- - TempoiarUi/j'  Vienna  - - - 

27  Mar.  1858 
3 May  ,, 

5 Feb. 

1858 

{Edmund  Constantine  Henrr  Phipps 

- - Brutseli  - - - - 

11  May  .. 

20  Feb. 

{George  Lenor-ConTugham 

- - Naplet  - • - - 

22  May  .. 

22  Feb. 

{Richard  Pennefather  . . - 

22  May  „ 

12  April 

{Richard  Conolly  - - - - 

- - Hanover  - - - - 

29  July  „ 

12  April 

{Christian  William  Lawrence 

- - Afadn'tl  - . . . . 

21  Sept.  .. 

12  May 

{Hon.  Frederick  Henrr  North 

- • Rio  de  Janeiro  - - - - 

18  Oct  „ 

12  May 

{Edmund  Douglas  Veitch  Fane 

- - Tehran  - - - 

6 Nov.  ,, 

11  May 

{Hon.  Thomas  John  Hovell  Thurlow 

■ - Paris.  Special  Mtuion  to  China 

27  Nov.  „ 

21  June 

{Arthur  Henry  Seymour  - 

- - Copenhagen  - - - - 

4 Dec.  „ 

12  May 

{Charles  Stewart  Scott  - 

- • Dresden  ----- 

3 Jan.  1859 

13  Dee. 

{Wilfred  Scawen  Dlunt  - - - 

- . Pranhfort  - - - - - 

31  Jan.  „ 

13  Dec. 

{William  Bowyer  Smijth  - - - 

- - Pan's  - - - - 

1 March  „ 
13  Aug.  1860 

6 Dec. 

1859 

{William  Graham  Sandford 

- - Turin  - - - - . 

13  April 

{Robert  Henry  Hildyard  . - - 

•Edmund  Calvert  - - - - 

- - Athens  - - - - 

- - Temporarily,  Constantinople 

28  April  1859 
28  May  „ 

5 Feb. 

{Charles  Calvert  Eden  - - - 

31  May  „ 

14  May 

{George  Sheffield  - 

- - Munich  - • - - - 

4 July  .. 

10  June 

{George  Francis  Birt  Jenner 

- - Washington  - - - - 

16  July  „ 

10  June 

{Edward  H.  C.  Herbert  - . . 

- - Vienna  - - - - - 

1(1  June 

{Hon.  Power  Henry  Le  Peer  Trench  - 

- . Constantinople  - . - - 

10  June 

{Audley  Charles  Gosling  . - . 

Lord  Edward  Percy  St.  Maur  - 

- - Stockholm  .... 

- - Madrid  ...  - - 

24  Aug.  „ 
29  Aug.  „ 

4 July 

{Ainslie  Grant  Duff  - - - . 

- - Dresden  - - - - - 

31  Aug.  „ 

22  July 

{Henry  Neviil  Dering  ... 

. - Vienna  - - - - - 

3 Sept.  „ 

10  June 

{Viscount  Sudley  . - . . 

. - StuUgardt  - - - - 

24  Sept,  „ 

9 Sept. 

{Edwin  Harry  Egerton  ... 

- - Paris  . . - - . 

21  Nov. 

{Hon.  William  Augustus  Barrington  - 
fThomas  Michell  - - - 

•Edward  Villiers  Robinson 

- - Berlin-  - - . _ 

- - Translator,  St.  Petershurgh 

- - Temporarily,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

2 April  1860 
18  June  „ 
15  Sept.  ,, 

8 Nov. 

" 

Appendix,  No.  4. 


Persons  holding  Political  as  well  as  Consular  Appointments. 


NAME  and  RESIDENCE. 

Commissioner 
1 Consol  Genera!. 

Agent 

and 

Consul  Genera!. 

, Consul  General. 

wiiitaMm.,  - 

Robert  Gilmour  Co  Iqn-'lj.  . 

houn,  c.B.  - -/ 

Richard  Wood  - - Tunis 

-John  Green  ...  Bucharest  \ 
Jienry  Adrian  Churchill, 

1 Dec.  1855 

18  Nov.  1851 
30  Aug.  18S5 
1 4 Jan.  1859 
9 July  „ 

16  Aug.  1843 

17  Nov.  1834 
15  M ay  1841 
26  Feb.  1838 
5 Sept.  1S5G 


• Mr.  Dunlop  at  Vienna.  Mr.  Calvert  at  Constantinople,  and  Mr.  Robinson  at  Rio  Janeiro,  are  only  temnorarilv 
ached  to  the  respective  Missions,  and  have  no  claim  to  promotion  in  the  Diplomatic  Service. 


'attached  to  the  respective  h 
t See  Note  ({[),  page  484. 
t Have  passed  an  examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 


Foreign  Office,  1 

31  March  1861/  <?•  Lenox-Conyngham. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendisi  No.  5; 


LIST  of  tLe  Establishment  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  Dates 


AppDmtm«Bt>  aud  Promotions  herein  stated  take  elTect  cither  Iroin  the  commencetiieDt  of  ^ployment  under  the  Foreign  Office  (Abruml  or 


Scale  of  .Salcry, 
with  Rate  of  Increase. 

NAME. 

FIRST  APPOINTMENT. 

Supersumerory 

Probetion. 

Juaiar  Clerks 
(Sd  Clsss). 

Junior  Clerks 
(2d  Class). 

Chief  Clerh  : 

1,000  1,  increasing  at 

George  Lenox-C'onyDgham 

6 July  ■ 

. 1812 

- 

- 

5 Juiv  • 

■ 1817 

SOiayearto  1,260  Z. 

Senior  Clerlu : 

r 

Henry  Francis  Forster 

11  Jan. 

• 1828 

27  Aug. 

- 1829 

10  Oct. 

- 1836 

Augustus  L.  Coles  - - - 

> 

- 

10  Oct. 

- 1335 

5 July 

• 1830 

Charles  Spring  Rice  (Hon.) 

15  Dec.  • 

• 1839 

6 Jan. 

- 1840 

21  Aug. 

• 1841 

700 at  2SZ.  a year 

Francis  B.  Alston  ... 

16  Dec.  - 

• 1889 

6 Jan, 

- 1840 

29  Oct. 

• ItUl 

to  1,000  ^ - 

William  H.  Wvlcle  - » - 

14  Mar.  • 

. 1838 

5 ,^ril 

- 1830 

6 AiJril 

• 1841 

John  Bidwell  - - - 

. 

- 

5 Jan. 

- 1842 

12  Dec. 

• 1845 

Greville  Blorier  ... 

- 

26  Aug. 

- 1843 

5 Jan. 

- 1846 

Thomas  G.  Staveley  - 

' 

- 

26  Aug. 

- 1843 

26  June 

• 1846 

Amstunt  Clerks : 

John  Boger  Hole  - - - 

16  Aug.  ■ 

- 1841 

21  Aug. 

-.1841 

9 Mar.  ■ 

- 1844 

John  Greyer  Pennell 

- 

- 

9 Mar. 

- 1844 

26  June 

- 1846 

John  Woodford  _ . . 

. 

12  Dec. 

- 1845 

14Jan.‘ 

- 1840 

660  1.,  at  20  1.  a year 

Edward  Scott  Giiford  (Jd,OD.)  • 

. 

- 

5 Feb. 

- 1848 

1 Oct. 

- 1831 

to  6501. 

William  W.  F.  Synge 

26  June 

- 1846 

16  Nov. 

• 1851 

Francis  W.  H.  Cavendish  - 

. 

. 

9 May 

- 1848 

14  Dec. 

- J882 

Hussev Crespigny  Vivian  (Mon.) 

18  Nov. 

- 1851 

10  April 

- 1664 

James  E.  Dashwood- 

1 April 

- 1852 

1 4 Aug. 

- 1852 

1 July 

- 1864 

Junior  Clerks  (1st  CIass)i 

Arthur  K.  Cowell  Stepney 

- 

26  Sept. 

- 1862 

1 July 

- l.$54 

Charles  Kennedy  ... 

- 

. 

17  Dec. 

- 1852 

1 July 

- 1854 

TliomEs  Villiera  Lister  - - ■ 

- 

- 

23  Aug. 

- 1853 

1 July 

- 1854 

Henry  Percy  Anderson 

18  Oct. 

- 1862 

1 April 

- 1854 

1 July 

- 1864 

360  i!.,  at  16  a year 

Charles  S.  A-  Abbott 

1 Aurii 

- 1864 

10  .^ril 

- 18.54 

1 July 

- 1854 

to  645 1.  - - 

Philip  Wodeliouse  Cufrie  - 

10  April 

• 1864 

1 July 

- 1864  1 

I Oct. 

- 1854 

Herbert  Crichton  Stuart  - 

7 M^ay 

- 1854 

1 July 

- 1854 

1 Jan. 

- li^66 

Francis  S.  M.  Stephens 

7 May 

- 1864 

1 July 

- 1864 

1 Dec. 

- 1856 

Henry  A.  W,  1-Jervey 

7 Blay 

• 1884  1 

- 1854 

1 Dec. 

- 1856 

Harry  Clarke  Jervoise 

- 

16  Aug. 

- 1854 

1 Dec. 

• 1850 

1 

Junior  ClerJa  (2d  Class) : 

William  Owen  - 

. 

22  Dec. 

- 1854 

1 April 

- 1857 

Henry  Eliot  (Hon.)  - - - 

- 

. 

28  Jan. 

- 1865 

1 ^ril 

- 1857 

Victor  Buckley  ... 

17  Dec. 

- 1856 

- 1857 

7 Dec. 

- 1867 

Oswald  J.  F.  (jrawfurd 

12  Jan. 

- 1857 

28  Jan. 

- 1857 

I Jan. 

- 1859 

Joseph  W.  Warburton 

19  Jan. 

• 1867 

31  Mar. 

- 1857 

1 April 

- 1859 

John  A.  Farquharson 

21  Feb. 

- 1857 

21  Feb. 

- 18-57 

1 June 

- 1859 

Armar  H.  L.  Corry  * 

1 ^ril 

- 1857 

14  May 

- 1857 

3 Aug. 

- 18-50 

Ravnsford  Du  Pr6  Alexander  - 

16  May 

- 186? 

- 1857 

1 Jan. 

■ I860 

. Reginald  Russell  - - - 

• 

- 

22  Feb. 

- 1868 

1 Jan. 

- 1860 

Junior  Clerks  (3d  Class)  •• 

Algernon  B.  Mitford 

. 

_ 

Thomas  H.  Sanderson 

. 

. 

100  L,  at  1 0 L a year  1 

Robert  Meade  (Hon. ) 

. 

. 

to  160  - -j 

Henrv  Cavendish  (Hon.)  - 

. 

, 

. 

William  A.  Cockerell 

. 

, 

. 

- 

John  H.  G.Jiergne  . . - 

* 

- 

U Mar. 

- 1861 

- 

Foreign  Office, 
3 April  1801.  J 
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• Appendix,  No.  5. 


of  Firs!;  Appointment,  and  of  Promotion  from  Class  to  Class. 


at  Home),  or  from  the  commencement  of  the  PaytneDtof  Salery  in  the  Foreign  Office,  a*  recorded  in  the  Chief  Clerk’s  Books. F.O.  31  Mardt  1861. 


PROMOTION. 


Junior  Clerks 
(1st  Class). 

Assistant  Clerks. 

Senior  Clerks. 

Chief  Gerk. 

Length  of  Service. 

Present  Salary. 

. 

. . 

16  May  - 1834 

5 April  - 1841 

Vra.  mog.  dayg. 
43  8 26 

£. 

1,250  salaiy. 

0 April  1841 

10  April  - 1854 

33  2 20 

200  extra  allowance. 
1,450 

f. 

- 850 

7 Angtu-st  1843 

- 

1 July  - 1864 

- 

25  5 2] 

- 860 

26  June  - 1846 

... 

13  March  1857 

- 

21  3 15 

- 800 

•14  Jan.  - 1849 

I April  - 1857 

- 

21  3 16 

- 776 

12.Dec.  - 1S4S 

1 April  - 1867 

1 Januaiy  1869 

- 

23  0 16 

. 750 

14  Dec.  - 1862 

1 April  - 1857 

1 April  - 1859 

... 

19  2 20 

. 726 

16  Dec.  - 1862 

1 April  - 1857 

1 January  1860 

- 

17  7 5 

- 725 

10  April  - 1864 

1 April  - 1857 

22  August  1860 

- 

17  7 5 

- 700 

18  Nov.  - 1851 

1 April  - 1857 

19  7 15 

' - 610 

1 July  - 1854 

1 April  - 1867 

- 

- 

17  0 22 

- - 610 

1 July  - 1854 

1 April  - 1857 

- 

- 

15  3 19 

- 610 

1 July  - 1864 

1 April  - 1857 

- - . 

... 

15  1 23 

• - 610 

1 July  - 1854 

7 Dec.  - 1867 

. 

- 

14  0 4 

- 610 

1 July  - 1854 

1 January  1859 

- 

. 

12  10  22 

- 610 

1 Dec.  - 1863 

1 June  - 1859 

... 

... 

9 4 13 

13  March  1857 

1 January  I860 

- 

9 0 0 

• 670 

1 April  - 1857 

- 

8 6 4 

- 395 

1 April  - 18-57 

- 

... 

- 

8 3 14 

- 395 

1 April  - 1867 

- 

- 

- 

7 7 8 

- 395 

I April  - 1857 

- 

... 

. 

8 5 13 

- 895 

1 April  - 1857 

- - - 

... 

- 

7 0 0 

- 395 

7 Dec.  - 1857 

- 

- 

- 

6 11  20 

1 April  • 1859 

- 

- 

. 

6 10  24 

1 June  • 1869 

- 

- 

. 

6 10  24 

3 August  1869 

- 

- 

. 

6 10  24 

- 366 

1 January  i860 

■ 

■ 

C 7 15 

- 365 

. 

- 

. 

- 

6 8 0 

- 180 

■ 

- 

- 

6 2 3 

- - 180 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 S 18 

- 180 

- 

- - - 

- 

4 2 19 

- 170 

- 

- 

- 

. 

4 2 12 

- 160 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 17 

- 160 

- 

- 

- 

. 

4 0 0 

- 160 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

3 10  16 

- 160 

8 16 

- 160 

. 

. 

. 

2 2 2 

- 120 

- - - 

- 

- 

- 

1 11  7 

- 110 

- 

- 

* 

- 

1 9 20 

- - 110 

- 

. 

- 

- 

1 3 12 

••  110 

- 

■ 

- 

. 

12  4 

- 110 

0 * 0 18 

- - 100 

G.  Z>enox-‘C. 


0.47* 


3 Ci4 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPOET  FEOM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  6. 


PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Hammond,  Eeq. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Amoxmt  of  Pension  to  wliicli  Pei-sons  now  in  Active  Employment  would  he 
entilled  if  Pensioned  under  the  Sopeeannuation  Act,  as  compared  with  what  can  now  be  granted  on  the 
Diplomatic  Fund,  assuming  in  botii  Cases  unintemipted  Ser\ice,  ai-ranged  in  order  of  Classes  and 
Seniority  of  Service:— 1st.  Ambassadors;  2d.  Ministers  of  the  First  Class;  3d.  Ministers  of  the  Second 
Class;  4th.  Chsurg^s  d’Affaires,  Secretaries  of  Embassy,  and  Secretaries  of  Legation ; 5th.  Paid  and  TJnptid 

Attaches.  


N B —No  pension  can  be  granted  nnder  the  SuperannUBtion  Act  for  smice  of  lea  than  10  years’  duration,  nor  on  any  amount  of  salary  greater 
than  the  average  received  “ for  a period  of  at  least  three  years  immediately  before  the  granting  of  the  allowance.  The  service  must  also  be 
contianous  • but  as  rwards  Diplomatic  Pensions,  the  service  may  he  interrupted ; and  a pension  cannot  be  granted  under  the  Superannuation  Act, 
ercept  on  medical  certified,  until  the  recipient  has  completed  his  60th  year,  but  there  is  no  such  limit  as  regards  Diplomatic  Pensions. 


NAMES, 
arranged  in  Classes, 
and  in 

Order  of  Seniority  of  Service, 
in  each  Class. 

Length  of  Service. 

Length  of  Service  from 
Date  of 

First  Commission. 

Present 

Salary. 

Amount  of  Pension 
under 

Superannuation  Act, 
if  dated 

from  Commencement 
of 

Service. 

Amount  of  Pension 

Superaonnation  Act^ 
if 

dated  from 
First 

Commission. 

Amount 

of 

Penaon, 

according 

to 

Diplomatio 

Scale.* 

Date  of 
entering  the 

Length 

of 

Service. 

Date  of 
First 

ComDoission. 

Length 

of 

Service. 

Ambassadobs  : 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Bloomfield,  Lord 

16  Feb.  1818 

43 

27  Dec.  1825 

35 

7,000 

iS 

equal  to 

6,833 

ft 

equal  to  5,250 

1,300 

Cowley,  Lord  - 

1 Oct.  1824 

36 

6 Jan.  1832 

29 

10,000 

I'i 

7,500 

fa 

„ 4,833 

1,700- 

Bulwer,  Sir  H.  L.  - 

30  Aug.  1827 

33 

27  Nov.  1835 

25 

8,000 

6 

>, 

5,333 

i 

„ 3,333 

1,700 

Napier,  Lord  - 

10  Aug.  1840 

20 

27  May  1846 

15 

7,000 

r. 

2,333 

..  1,750 

709  • 

Mikistbrs  (1st  Class) : 

Howard  de  Walden,  Lord  - 

10  Oct.  1822 

38 

21  Sept.  1832 

28 

3,600 

2,700 

II 

„ 1,689 

1,300  • 

Magenis,  Sir  Arthur  - 

^26  Aug.  1825 

35 

5 Oct.  1838 

22 

4,000 

•Ih 

» 

3,000 

H 

„ 1,466 

900 

Buchanan,  Sir  Andrew 

10  Oct.  1825 

35 

21  Aug.  1841 

19 

3,600 

„ 

2,700 

li 

..  1.140 

900 

Crampton,  Sir  John  - 

7 Sept.  1826 

34 

13  Dec.  1844 

16 

5,000 

ft 

3,333 

a 

„ 1,333 

1,300 

Loftus,  Lord  Angnstus 

20  June  1837 

23 

1 Jan.  1332 

9 

5,000 

IS 

1,916 

nU 

- nil. 

Hudson,  Sir  James  - 

2 Oct.  1838 

22 

2 Oct.  1838 

22 

5,000 

II 

1,838 

to 

equal  to  1,833 

1,800 

Lyons,  Lord  ... 

2 Feb.  1839 

22 

9 Feh.  1853 

8 

4,500 

u 

1,650 

nil 

- nil. 

Elliot,  Hon.  H.  G.  - 

lOAng.  1840 

20 

26  June  1848 

12 

4,000 

u 

1,333 

II 

equal  to  800 

. nil. 

Christie,  W.D. 

22  May  1848 

13 

20  Feb.  1851 

10 

4,000 

il 

- 

866 

If 

„ 666 

. nil. 

Ministebs  (Sd  Class) : 

Milbanke,  Sir  John  . 

10  Oct.  1823 

37 

6 Sept.  1826 

34 

. 3,600 

ft 

2,700 

jI 

„ 2,400 

900- 

Malet,  Sir  Alexander 

24  Mar.  1824 

37 

3 July  1835 

25 

2,800 

ft 

„ 

2,100 

II 

„ 1,166 

900 

Jerningham,  Hon.  G.  S.  S. 

Mar.  1826 

35 

18  June  1833 

27 

3,000 

A 

„ 

2,250 

n 

„ 1.350 

BOO- 

Howard,  H.F. 

1 Nov.  1828 

32 

6 April  1845 

16 

3,000 

ft 

2,000 

lo 

„ 800 

1,300 

• Extract  ftom  the  Act  of  2 5t  3 Will.  4,  o.  116,  intituled.  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Salaries  of  certain  High  and  Judicial  Officers,  and  of  Payments 
heretofore  made  out  of  the  Civil  List  Revenues.” — (16  August  1832.) 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  new  diplomatic  pension  wbicli  may  hereafter  be  granted  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  exceed  1,7001. 
per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  the  first  class,  1,3001.  per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  the  second  class,  9001.  per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  the 
third  class,  and  700  f.  per  annum  to  any  one  person  for  the  fourth  class ; and  that  such  pensions  shall  only  be  so  granted  tinder  the  following  regulations 
and  restriciions;  (that  is  to  say). 

First.  That  no  diplomatic  pension  whatever  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  until  the  expiration  of  15  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  not 
unless  he  shall  have  actually  served  10  years. 

Second.  That  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to  receive  a pension  of  the  first  class  unless  he  shall  have  actually  resided  three  years  as  Ambassador  »t 
some  foreign  court.  * 

Third.  That  no  person  shad  be  qualified  to  receive  a pension  of  the  second  class  who  shall  not  have  actually  resided  five  years  as  an  Envoy  Extra* 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  some  foreign  court. 

Fourth.  That  no  person  shall  be  qualified  lo  receive  a pension  of  the  third  class  who  shall  not  have  actually  resided  five  years  as  Minister  Pleaipo*- 
tentiary  or  Minister  Resident  at  some  foreign  court. 

Fifth.  Tbatpenaons  in  the  remaining  class  shall  not  exceed  7001.  per  annum,  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  time  of  residence. 
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NAMES, 
arranged  in  Classes, 

Length  of  Service. 

Length  of  Service  from 
Date  of 

First  Commission. 

P„». 

Amount  of  Pension 

Superannuation  Act, 
' if  dated 
from  Commencement 
of 

Amount  of  Pension 
under 

Superannuation  Act, 
if 

dated  from 
First 

Commission. 

Amount 

of 

Pension, 

according 

to 

Diplomatic 

Scale. 

Order  of  Seniority  of  Service, 
in  eacb.  Class. 

Date  of 
entering  the 

Length 

of 

Service. 

Bate  of 
First 

Commissiou. 

Length 

of 

Service. 

Mikistbrs  (3d  Class)— 

confirmed. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

£. 

£. 

£- 

£. 

Gordon,  6.  J.  R.  - 

8 Oct.  1B33 

27 

12  Dec.  1843 

17 

2,000 

ll 

equal  to 

900 

ll 

equal  to 

566 

900 

Alison,  Cliarlea  ' 

5 April  1839 

22 

13  Dec.  1844 

16 

6,000 

1,833 

ifi 

1,333 

700 

Alcock,  Rutherford  - 

May  1839 

22 

17  June  1844 

2 

2,500 

B 

.. 

916 

- nii. 

Hay,  John  Drummond 

1 May  1840 

21 

25  Mar.  1845 

16 

2,000 

tl 

700 

- - 

- 

- nil. 

Paget,  A.  B.  - 

21  Aug.  1841 

19 

13  Feb.  1852 

9 

3,600 

» 

1,140 

nil  • 

- 

- niL 

Bruce,  Hon.  Frederick 

9 Feb.  1842 

19 

23  July  1847 

13 

8,000 

is 

2,533 

li 

equal  to 

1,733 

- niL 

Thornton,  Edward  - 

12  April  1842 

19 

24  Dec.  1851 

9 

3,000 

1% 

950 

nil 

- nil. 

Murray,  Hon.  C.  A. 

31  Dec.  1844 

16 

31  Dec.  1844 

16 

2,000 

M 

533 

is 

equal  to 

533 

900 

Wyke,  Sir  Chaa.  L.  - 

20  Oct.  1845 

15 

GNov.  1854 

6 

3,600 

a 

» 

900 

- 

nil 

- 

- nil.  . 

Wyse,  Sir  Thos. 

14  Feb.  1849 

12 

14  Feb.  1849 

12 

8,100 

.. 

620 

Il 

equal  to 

620 

- nil. 

Harria,  Hon.  E.  A.  J. 

10  Aug.  1852 

8 

31  Mar.  1858 

3 

2,000 

■ 

nil 

- 

- 

nil 

- 

- nil. 

Chahoes  d’Avpauies  : 

Griffith,  Philip 

5 Sept.  1828 

32 

20  May  1837 

24 

1,966 

h 

equal  to 

1,310 

equal  to 

786 

700 

Lettsom,  W.  G.  - - 

5 Aug.  1831 

29 

12  July  1854 

6 

1,605 

n 

.. 

819 

- 

nil 

- nil. 

Jetningham,  Hon.  WiUiam 

20  Jan.  1834 

27 

29  May  1850 

11 

2,000 

li 

.. 

900 

si 

equal  to 

366 

- niL 

Fagan,  George 

6 June  1837 

28 

10  July  1856 

4 

1,400 

t. 

536 

- 

nil 

- 

- nil. 

Thomson,  W.  F. 

12  „ „ 

23 

8 April  1852 

9 

2,000 

12 

r, 

766 

- 

nil 

- 

• nil. 

Orme,  E.  D.  - 

10  Mar.  1841 

20 

4 Dec.  1852 

8 

1,700 

ss 

566 

nil 

- 

- nil. 

SSCBETARIES  OF  EmBA 

SST: 

Erskine,  Hon.  E,  M. 

25  Sept.  1835 

25 

10  Jan.  1852 

9 

000 

a 

>. 

375 

nii. 

Lnmley,  J.  S.  - 

5 July  1842 

16 

28  Oct  1854 

6 

000 

270 

nil. 

Grey,  Hon.  W.  G.  - 

5 Sept.  1844 

10 

30  Sept.  1853 

7 

1,000 

u 

266 

niL 

Fane,  Hod.  Julian 

6 „ 

16 

9 May  1856 

5 

000 

iS 

" 

240 

niL 

Secretaries  of  Lksa 

TION-: 

Barnard,  C.T. 

9 Feb.  1818 

45 

80  June  1824 

36 

650* 

a 

equal  to 

595 

ft 

equal  to 

487 

700 

Hamilton,  Frederick 

25  April  1834 

27 

8 July  1853 

7 

500 

u 

225 

nil 

- 

\ 

Bonar,  A.G.  - 

23  Dec.  1835 

25 

SO  May  1840 

12 

750f 

Is 

.. 

312 

equal  to 

150 

/ ^ 

Edwardes,  Hon.  Richard  - 

6 Oct.  1838 

22 

2 Dec.  1852 

8 

700 

12 

256 

Ward,  W.  R.  • 

24  „ „ 

22 

13Feh.  1852 

9 

500 

183 

Barron,  H.  P.  T. 

21  Dec.  1840 

20 

23  Nov.  1858 

2 

500 

li 

» 

16G 

Herriea,  Edward 

19  Oct.  1841 

19 

28  Oct.  1854 

6 

500 

es 

>. 

158 

Lowther,  William 

4 Nov.  1841 

19 

1 July  1862 

8 

700 

it 

221 

Doria,  William 

15  „ „ 

19 

24  Feb.  1658 

3 

500 

a 

158 

Manley,  W.  C.  - • 

6 Sept  1844 

16 

1 April  1953 

3 

SOO 

li 

133 

nil 

Irvine,  W.  D.  - 

18  Dee.  1844 

16 

24  Dec.  1858 

2 

700 

a 

186 

Hughes,  T.F.  - 

10  May  1845 

16 

6 Feb.  1859 

2 

600 

li 

>. 

160 

Stuart,  Hon.  William 

29  Sept.  1845 

15 

6 Feb.  1858 

3 

500 

a 

125 

Petre,  G.  G.  ■ 

23  June  1846 

14 

6 June  1659 

1 

500 

116 

Burnley,  J.  H.  - 

13  June  1847 

13 

1 April  1858 

3 

400 

li 

.. 

86 

Corhett,  Edwin 

18  „ „ 

13 

24  July  1858 

2 

600 

>r 

108 

West,  Hon.  Lionel  • 

24  July  1847 

13 

10  May  1858 

3 

700 

li 

151 

* Present  salary,  400  ; additional  allowance  for  10  jeara'  service  as  Secretarj  of  Legation,  3507. 
t Present  salar7,  SOO  t. ; additional  allowance  for  10  yean’  service  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  250  7. 
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arranged  in  Classes, 
and  in 

Order  of  Seniority  of  Service, 
in  each  Class. 

Length  of  Service. 

Length  of  Service  from 
Date  of 

First  Commission. 

Present 

Salary. 

Amount  of  Pension 

Superannuation  Act, 
if  dated 

from  Commencement 
of 

Amount  of  Pension 

Superannuation  Act, 
if 

dated  from 
First 

Commission. 

Amount 

of 

Pension, 

according 

Diplomatic 

Scale. 

} Date  of 
entering  the 
1 Service. 

Length 

of 

Service. 

1 Date  of 

1 First 

CommUsion. 

of 

Service. 

1 1 

SBCRETABiia  or  Lboations— coni‘‘. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Eden,  Hon.  W.  G.  - 

27  Nov.  1347 

13 

28  May  1859 

2 

400 

equal  to 

86 

Eliot.  Hon.  W.  G.  C. 

6 Sept.  1849 

11 

SAng.  1859 

1 

400 

» 

73 

8 Mar.  1850 

n 

24  July  1858 

1 

600 

„ 

110 

) - nil 

Neale,  Lient.-coL.Jl.  BE.  J. 

May  1837 

24 

3 Jan.  1860 

1 

" 

320 

Eastwick,  E.  B. 

4 May  1860 

1 

4 May  1860 

1 

760 

nil 

- 

Oliphant,  Lawrence  - 

3 Jan.  1861 

- - 

3 Jan.  1861 

- 

800 

’ 

nil 

Paid  Attaobbs: 

Lonsdale,  G.  B.  C.  - 

2 May  1842  ; 

19 

- 

2.50 

a 

equal  to 

79 

1 

Themsoo,  R.  F. 

7 Sept.  1848 

12 

. - 

- 

460 

„ 

92 

i 'J 

1 Ml. 

Eusseil,  Odo  - - - 

IS  Mar.  1849 

12 

23  Nov.  1858 

2 

600 

„ 

100 

[ 

Lytton,  E.  R.  - 

12  Oct.  1849 

11 

- . 

- 

400 

„ 

73 

J 

Dickson,  W.  J., 

13  Jan.  1852 

9 

- - _ 

- 

300 

De  Burgh,  Lord  Hubert  - 

31  „ „ 

' 9 

- - - 

- 

250 

Pakenham,  Hon.  F.  J. 

9 Feb.  1852 

9 

. - 

250 

Ellis,  Hon.  G.  J.  A.  - 

21  „ „ 

9 

. . . 

- 

400 

Strachey,  George 

21  „ 

9 

. . . 

2S0 

Middleton,  R.  T.  C. 

21  „ „ 

9 

- 

. 

250 

Fenton, 'H.  P.  • 

17  May  1852 

9 

- - 

- 

360 

Ford.F.C.  - - . 

9 July  1852 

8 

- - 

- 

260 

Moore,  Lionel  - - • 

14  Dee.  1852 

d 

- 

- 

350 

Drummond,  V.  A.  W. 

14  „ „ 

8 

- - - 

- 

250 

Ffrench,  Percy 

16  .. 

8 

- - 

' 

260 

Locock,  Sidney 

7 May  1853 

8 

. 

400 

Brodie,  William 

30  June  1853 

7 

. - 

- 

800 

Morier,  E.  B.  D. 

5 Sept.  1853 

7 

. 

350 

Gould,  G.  F.  - 

1 Jan.  1854 

7 

300 

Adams,  F.  0.  • 

1 Feb.  1854 

7 

. . . 

- 

300 

Macdonell,  H.  G.  - 

8 „ „ 

7 

- - 

300 

Jocelyn,  Hon.  W.N. 

10  April  1854 

7 

- - - 

- 

' 250 

Warre,  F.  R.  - 

10  May  1854 

7 

260 

Kerr,  Lord  Schomherg 

16  July  1354 

6 

- . . 

- 

250 

nil 

nil 

- ciL 

Walsham,  John 

1 Oct.  1854 

6 

- - 

- 

250 

Malet,  E.  B.  - 

10  „ 

6 

- - 

- 

260 

Johnetone,  Horace  J. 

13  Jan..  1855 

6 

. . 

260 

St.  John,  F.  R. 

15  „ 

6 

- 

- 

250 

Plunkett,  Hon.  F.  R.' 

22  „ 

' 6 

- - 

800 

Clay,  Ernest  - 

SO  Aug.  1855 

5 

- 

. 

260 

Cobbold,  T.  C. 

5 Sept.  1855 

5 

- 

260 

Lockwood,  Henry  - 

3 Dec.  1855 

5 ; 

- - . ; 

250 

"WodehousB,  Hon.  Henry  • 

25  June  1856 

4 , 

800 

Hay,  J.  de  V.  D.  - 

1 Aug.  1856 

4 ' 

250 

Dillon,  Hon.  Like  - 

2 „ „ 

4 

300 

Farquhar,  E.  R,  T.  - 

9 Feb.  1857 

4 

- - . j 

250 

Wyndham,  G.  H.  - 

3 Nov.  1857 

3 

400 

StCUir,  A.B. 

23  June  1858 

2 

500 

Claremont,  Col.  E.  S, 

1 Oct.  1858 

2 

- 

500 

Watson,  Lieut.  R.  G. 

18  April  1859 

2 

- - - ; 

250 

Here,  Commander  E.  G.  - 

21  June  1860 

- 

- 

- 

500 

Hamilton,  Major  General  • 

1 July  1860 

' ■ 

- - 

500 

UrtiAis  ATTACHis  :• 

• Not  qn&lifod  to  receive  a pension  of  any  sort. 

Alcock,  Sir  C.  "Wyke,  and  Colonel  Neale,  were  originally  employed  in  the  Coneular  Servii*. 

rotelgnOmos,  3lM«7l861.  G. 
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Circular,  No.  25. 

My  Lord, 

gii-j  Foreign  Office,  6 May  1861. 

I ENCLOSE  herewith,  for  your  information,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  yoxir 
Mission,  copies  of  a Circular  Despatch,  which  I have  addressed  to  Her  Majesty’s  Con- 
suls, explanatory  of  the  relation  in  which  Her  Majesty’s  Consular  Servants  stand  towards 
Her  Majesty’s  ilissions  in  the  country  where  they  reside,  and  of  their  duties  towards  Her 
Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Representatives. 

I am,  &c. 

Her  Majesty’s  Ambassadors  and  Ministers.  (signed)  J.  Russell. 


In  Circular,  No.  25. 

Sir^  Foreign  Office,  2 May  1861. 

As  I have  reason  to 'Suppose  that  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  thc  rela- 
tion in  which  Her  Majesty’s  Consular  Servants  stand  towards  Her  Majesty’s  Missions  in 
the  country  where  they  reside,  I think  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Consular 
Officers  to  the  general  principle  on  that  point,  which  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  8tii  section 
of  the  General  Consutar  Instimctions  5 and  further,  to  point  out  to  them  that  &e  Con- 
sular Service  is  in  all  matters  strictiy  subordinate  to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and 
that' the  Diplomatic  Representative  of  ^er  Majesty  is  subject. to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  invested  with  full  authority  and  conti-ol  over  all  Her  Majesty’s  Consular 
Servants,  in  the  country  in  which  he  and  they  reside. 

It  follows,  from  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  to  keep  Her  Majesty’s 
Representative,  tmder  whose  control  they  are  placed,  fully  informed  on  ail  matters,  political 
as  well  as  commercial,  which  may  come  under  their  observation ; and  they  should  accord- 
ingly furnish  him,  simultaneously  with  the  despatch  of  the  originals,  with  copies  of  all 
despatches,  except  merely  formal  returns,  which  they  may  address  to  this  office. 

If,  however,  any  such  despatches  relate  to  matters  of  a confidential  character,  and  may 
not,  therefore,  be  properly  confided  to  tlie  ordinary  post,  the  Consuls  will  defer  sending 
copies  of  them  to  Her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Representative  until  such  time  as  they  shall 
have  a safe  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

In  like  manner  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  at  once  to  execute  any  instruc- 
tions wliich  they  may  receive  from  Her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Representatives,  if  such 
instructions  are  not  inconsistent  with,  or  at  variance  with,  any  special  instructions  they 
may  have  received  from  this  office ; but  if  in  consequence  of  any  such  inconsistency  or 
variance,  and  giving  due  consideration  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case,  Her 
Majesty’s  Consuls  should  feel  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  carrying  out  the  instructions 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  Representative,  they  will  lay  before  him  their  doubts,  and 
the  grounds  thereof;  and  if  notwithstanding,  Her  Majesty’s  Representative  should  repeat 
his  instructions,  the  Consular  officer  must  obey  them. 

Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  will  further  understand,  that  in  any  doubtful  cases  they  are  to 
refer  to  Her  Majesty’s  Representative  for  advice  and  directions  how  to  act,  and  they  will 
be  guided  by  such  advice  and  directions,  unless  instructions  from  this  office,  of  a more 
recent  date,  should  prescribe  a different  course. 

I am,  &c. 

Her  Majesty’s  Consul.  (signed)  J.  Russell. 
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Civil  Service  Commission,  S.  W. 

a candidate  for  appointment  as 
having  stated  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  .him, 

I am  directed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  request  that  you  will  oblige  them 
by  filling  ^ and  returning  to  me,  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  the  “ Statement”  hereto 
annexed.  The  postage  need  not  be  paid. 

I am  to  add  that  your  answer  will,  if  you  desire  it,  be  regarded  as  confidential,  and  that 
the  word  “ confidential”  should  in  that  case  be  written  on  the  envelope. 

• The  favour  of  an  early  answer  is  requested. 

I am,  &c. 


STATEMENT  respecting 

appointment  as 

Questions. 


a Csmdidate  for 


•Answeks. 


1.  Are  you  related  to  the  candidate ; . if  so, 
what  is  the  relationship  ? 

2.  Ai-e  you  well  acquainted  with  the  can- 
didate ? 

3.  Prom  what  circumstances  does  youi" 
knowledge  of  him  arise  ? 

4.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

6..  "What  have  been  the  places  of  his 
education  ? 

6.  If  he  has  had  employment,  can  you 
give  the  names  and  adcLesses  of  his  em- 
ployers? . 

7.  Is  he  strictly  honest? 

,,  sober  ? 

,,  intelligent? 

„ diligent  ? 

8.  What  has  been  the  state  of  his  health 
since  you  have  known  him  ? 

9.  Do  you  believe  him  to  be  free  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments  ? 

10.  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  been 
bankrupt  or  insolvent  ? 

11.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstance 
tending  to  disqualify  him  for  the  situation 
which  he  now  seeks  ? 

12.  Would  you  yourself  trust  him  with 
employment  requiring  undoubted  honesty, 
and  would  you  recommend  him  for  such  to 
your  personal  fiiends  ? 

Signature 

Address  

Date 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 


Appendix,  No.  7* 


PAPER  delivered  ia  by  Edmund  Hammond,  Esq. 


Qualifications  required  in  Persons  appoiated  to  the  Situation  of  Queen’s  Foeeion 
Serticb  Messenger. 

1.  That  they  are  between  the  age  of  25  and  35j  both  complete. 

2.  That  they  are  British  subjects. 

3.  That  they  have  such  a knowledge  of  either  French,  G-erman,  or  Italian,  aa  will 
enable  them  to  make  themselves  understood  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  concern  their 
duties  on  the  road;  those  duties  being  to  convey  the  Despatches  entrusted  to  them 
safely  and  expeditiously  by  whatever  means  they  may  have  occasion  to  travel. 

4.  That  they  have  such  a knowledge  of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  will  enable 
tiiem  to  make  out  their  accounts  in  the  simplest  form. 

5.  That  -they  are  able  to  ride  and  competent  to  perform  journeys  ori  horseback. 

6.  That  they  possess  sound  bodily  health. 


Appendix,  No.  8. 


PAPER  delivered  in  by  Edmund  Hammond,  Esq. 


CoMFARATivE  STATEMENT  of  Paid  and  Unpaid  Attaches,  1863-1861. 


— 

Paid  Attaches. 

Attaches. 

1863  - - - 

29 

28 

1834  - 

30 

27 

1855  - 

29 

30 

1866  - 

31 

36 

1857  - 

30 

36 

1858  - . - 

SI 

38 

1869 

85 

37 

1860  - 

34 

44 

1861 

37 

44 

In  this  Statement  no  account  is  taken  of  persons  only  temporarily  or  honorarily  attached. 


Foreign  Office,  5 June  1861. 
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COPY  of  Colonel  Cadogan’s  Report  on  Foreign  Military  Corbesponi>ekce 
System. 


Appendix,  No.  g. 


My  Lord,  Turin,  13  May  1860. 

Having  understood  from  your  Lordship  tliat  such  observations  as  I might  be  enabled 
to  offer  on  the  subject  of  foreign  military  correspondence  would  not  be  unacceptable  at  the 
present  moment,  I hasten  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  comply  with  your  Lordship’s  request. 

Assuming  that  a certain  amount  of  military  intelligence  from  abroad  is  vitally  neces.sary  to 
any  Government,  whatever  its  form,  geographical  position,  or  peculiarities,  I shall  com- 
mence by  stating  what  this  necessary  intelligence  may  be  supposed  to  consist  in,  and  in  tbe 
next  place  consider  how  far  our  own  system  is  calculated  to  supply  it,  and  what  induce- 
ments may  present  themselves  for  modifying  and  enlai'ging  this  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

The  uses  of  military  information  and  correspondence  may  be  classed  under  two  heads; 
those  which  affect  a period  of  actual  hostilities  or  war  uses,  and  those  which  may  be  called  “t  military  cor- 
peacouses,  and  which  exist  at  all  times.  respondence. 

The  first  involve  early  and  accurate  intelligence  as  to  the  operations  and  prospects  of 
armies  in  the  field,  and  where  England  is  a belligerent  official  communication  between  her  War  uses, 
armies  and  those  of  her  allies. 

The  latter  consist  in  timely  intelligence  as  to  tbe  military  preparations  of  other  powers, 
either  as  against  ourselves  or  each  other,  and  in  the  application  to  our  own  purposes  of 
foreign  experiences  in  every  branch  of  military  science,  practice,  and  economy.  “"*• 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  wide  field  thus  opened,  both  as 
regards  our  political  relations  to  other  countries,  and  its  vital  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of 
our  ^own  military  institutions.  I shall,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  examine  the  action  of 
the  system  in  force  hitherto  for  arriving  at  the  required  information. 

Of  the  two  classes  into  which  1 have  divided  the  services  to  be  rendered,  that  alone  which 
relates  to  war  time  has  been  hitherto  considered  by  British  Governments  as  requiring  the  0«r  own  system  in 
employment  of  military  officers.  It  is  true  that  one  or  two  exceptional  posts  of  this 
character  have  been  maintained  li'om  particular  motives  in  ordinary  times,  but  it  may  not  war  reqnirments  alone 
the  less  he  said  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  collection  and  transmission  of  military  informa-  prorid^  ibr. 
tion  to  Government  rests  entirely  with  Her  Majesty’s  diplomatic  missions.  c. 

Speaking  merely  of  tbe  duties  thus  performed,  I venture  to  offer  the  following  obser- 
vations:— 

That  a diplomatic  functionary,  however  talented  and  whatever  his  opportunities,  may  not 
on  all  occasions  be  able  to  estimate  and  draw  coriect  conclusions  from  what  he  sees  going 
on  around  him,  or  the  information  he  receives  on  military  matters. 

But  should  his  natural  aptitudes  be  such  as  to  lead  to  tlie  desired  end  on  general  points, 
it  may  yet  be  safely  as.serted  that  in  detail  and  technical  matters  he  cannot  possibly  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a well-understood  system  of  military  information,  without  having  recourse 
to  extraneous  aid. 

To  information  thus  obtained,  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  costly  when  paid  for,  and 
open  to  suspicion  at  all  times. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  information  derived  from  private  sources  offering  no 
certain  reference  or  authority,  it  cannot  he  turned  to  account  in  questions  submitted  to 
open  inquiry,  and  from  the  absence  of  a competent  agent  on  tbe  spot  where  the  evidence  is 
to  be  procured,  special  commissions  have  to  be  instituted  from  time  to  time,  to  inquire  into 
the  practice  of  foreign  armies  on  certain  points,  which  have  tlie  disadvantage  of  being 
local  and  temporary  in  their  action,  tardy  in  their  results,  and  so  expensive  as  naturally  to 
limit  the  number  of  subjects  thus  gone  into. 

But  the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  ourpresent  system  of  collecting  information 
are  not  confined  to  that  part  of  the  work  wnich,  as  a rule,  is  unprovided  for,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  military  officers. 

Even  where  professional  services  are  habitually  and  unavoidably  called  in,  the  following 
observations  may  be  made. 

That  under  our  present  system,  officers  appointed  to  accompany  foreign  armies  in  the 
field,  whatever  their  professional  abilities,  must  go  to  their  work,  in  most  cases,  without 
that  previous  acquaintance  with  the  language,  character,  institutions,  and  commanders  of 
the  army  they  are  to  follow,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  successful  performance  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  them. 

That,  ceasing  with  the  emergency  which  caused  them,  the  footing  gained  by  an  officer 
in  the  execution  of  these  temporary  functions,  and  which  might  lead  to  valuable  results 
for  the  future,  is  lost  to  Government. 

That,  created  generally  at  the  last  moment,  when  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted  at.  all 
cost,  these  improvised  posts  become  expensive,  whilst,  from  the  additional  labour  at- 
tending on  a new  position,  they  are  comparatively  unproductive,  especially  of  detailed 
information. 
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Appendijj  No.  9.  To  the  nbove  considerations  may  be  added  the  general  one,  that  occurring;  at  rare  inter- 
— — ' -vals,  and  forming  no  part  of  a permanent  and  well-recognised  system,  these  appoinimeiits, 

_ Theyare^opM^w however  desirable  in  many  respects,  are  subject,  at  certain  times  and  in  peculiar  circum- 
suspic^n\br^t  stances,  to  comment  at  home  and  suspicion  abroad,  causes  winch  may  be  assumed  to  act 
both  on  the  creation  of  such  posts  and  on  their  efficiency. 

I have  hitherto  spoken  merely  as  regards  tlie  agency  employed  in  the  collection  of  mili- 
tary intelligence ; I now  proceed  to  a subject  not  less  important,  the  mechanism  whereby 
Importance  of  regulexity  such  intelligence  is  made  available  to  the  public  sei'vice.  Too  much  stress  cannot  belaid 
in  manageaient.  ou  this  point,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  sole  conditions  that  can  make  any  system  whatever 

in  such  matters  thoroughly  remunerative  to  the  State. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  much  valuable  and  costly  information  may,  from  its 
isolated  nature  or  untimely  arrival,  he  completely  lost  for  practical  purposes,  and  that  no 
Nscessaty  MnaitioM  for  system  Can  be  said  to  be  complete  which  does  not  combine  with  early  and  accurate  infor- 
elRciency.  DiatioR  from  all  quarters  that  direction  and  centralization  at  home  which  alone  offers  a sure 

Systsm  should  produce  and  immediate  reference  on  all  subjects  of  militaiy  interest  abroad. 

That  such  ia  the  aim  attained  by  other  nations  I conceive  to  be  demonstrated  in  the 
rasHers.  Despatch  On  the  subject  of  the  Sardinian  military  information  system,  which  I had  the 

RefereDce  to  Sardinian  honolU’ of  forwarding  to  yoiip  Lordship  on  the  9ili  March  last.  Fortunately,  however,  it 
report.  will  iiot  be  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  whatever  of  desultory  action  our  system  may 

We  Uve  already  five  have  had  hithei  to,  iiisomuch  {IS  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Wav  Department  an  office  has 
deacription  of  office  lately  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting  and  classifying  topographical, 

■ statistical,  and  military  inl'ormation  of  every  description.  1 had  the  satisfaction  (jf  visiting 

TopograpWcti  Office,  this  officft  during  ray  stay  in  London,  and  of  ascertaining  that  every  principle  was  adopted 
.Spnog  Gardens.  jgnd  towards  making  such  an  establishment  a great  and  valuable  addition  to  the 

service,  and  one  likely  to  realise  all  the  requirements  above  alluded  to.  13ut  I should  not 
be  performing  my  duty  to  your  Lordship,  were  I not  to  state  that  the. able  and  well  directed 
Proper  mformation  measures  tbus  Set  On  foot  for  the  classification  of  the  information  received  contrasted  greatly 
wanted  there.  wilh  the  iTiforniation  itself;  the  desultory  and  insufficient  nature  of  which  baffled  for  the 

moment  all  efforts  at  obtaining  therefrom  anything  like  a desirable  result. 

1 believe  I may  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  Major  General  Sir  Edmond  Lugavd,  as  also  to 
OpiLionsof  those  of  Sir  H.  James,  and  Captain  Petre,  who  are  more  immediately  connected  with  this 

Sir  E.  Lugatd  and  office,  in  Saying  that  no  satisfactory  I'esult  can  well  be  expected  until  the  agency  for  pro- 
Str  H.  James.  cuHng  military  information  is  as  tuUy  organized  as  the  means  for  rendering  it  available. 

If  the  remarks  made  hitherto  therefore  are  worthy  of  any  attention,  a question  may  arise 
of  how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  substitute  for  .the  present  state  of  things  a system  based 
How  far  deeiroMe  to  ou  the  employctiem  of  military  officers  permanently  attached  to  our  different  embassies  and 
ro^e^miUtary  appoint-  legations.  The  considerations  involved  in  such  a question  may  be  said  to  turn  on  three 
principal  points,  political  advisability,  working  efficiency,  and  economy. 

Poiitieai  reasons  for  On  the  first  of  these  points  taken  in  a general  sense,  it  may  be  adduced  that  the  more  an 

military  appointments,  international  system  is  promoted  which  professes  as  far  as  its  action  goes  to  disarm  military 
Guarantee  for  peace.  preparations  of  their  secresy,  the  gi-eater  will  be  the  guarantee  for  peace;  and  it  may  further 
be  added,  that  supposing  any  inequality  to  exist  iu  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
Adrantoee  of  reciprocity  different  nations,  the  advantage  would  lean  to  the  side  of  the  less  inherently 

with  other  countries  military  Countries,  and  of  those  who  are  less  constitutionally  inclined  to  disturb  the  peace 

favour  of  EnglaniJ.  Of  Europe. 

But  a still  stronger  argument  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  move  made  by  other  powers 
in  the  very  seivice  I am  treating  of. 

Examiiie  of  other  nations  • Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia,  have  not  only  long  since  taken  the  lead 

on  ke  suiject  of mk™  ^alters  connected  with  this  service,  bui  either  have  sent,  or  contemplate  sending,  mili- 
tary appointments.  tary  officers  to  be  attached  to  their  different  embassies  or  missions. 

J.  England  may  be  said  to  be  pledged  to  the  principle  of  such  posts,  as  far  as  acceptance 

England  piciged  by  hep  goes,  by  her  own  practice;  any  neglect,  therefore,  of  her  rights  of  reciprocity  in  such 
miKtoyenvo^!  matters,  would  leave  her  at  an  obvious  disadvantage. 

Would  stand  st  dia-  The  efficiency  of  a regular  system  is  represented  in  the  superiority  of  professional  over 
advanuge  hy  sending  Unprofessional  infonnation. 


Advantage  of  regular 

Superiority  of 
informatloD. 
Reliability  of  ditto. 
Quantity  of  ditto. 
Facility  for  ditto. 
Officeia  prepared  for 
theiv  work. 

Securing  poaitioQ  and 
efficiency  of  officer. 

K. 

Hope  of  employment 
inducei  officera  to 
qualify  for  duties. 
Information  shnul- 
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quarters. 

Economy  of  regular 
system. 


In  its  reliability  as  coming  Croin  a known  and  responsible  source. 

In  the  unlimited  command  of  subjects  10  be  gone  into  without  increased  expense, 
and  the  advantage  which  a permanent  residence  gives  for  following  them  out. 

In  insuring  at  all  times  to  Government  the  services  of  . an  officer  in  the  field 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  duties  and  with  the  army  whose  operations  he  is  to 
report  on. 

In  marking  out  his  position  so  plainly,  that  no  unnecessary  suspicion  is  attached  to 
or  impedes  his  functions. 

In  holding  out  the  prospect  of  regular  employment  as  an  inducement  to  officers  to 
qualify  themselves  by  study  and  travel  for  the  peculiar  and  multifarious  attainments 
required  for  the  proper  performance  of  these  duties. 

Finally,  from  the  power  of  commanding  information  from  many  quarters  at  once, 
on  the  same  ^question,  and  the  general  advantage  which  control  and  direction  must 
bring  with  it  in  the  performance  of  any  work  whatever. 

As  regards  the  question  of  economy,  I am  compelled  to  speak  with  that  amount  of 
reservation  which  springs  from  the  absence  of  evidence  which  could  best  be  procured  by 
reference  to  the  department  of  which  your  Lordship  is  the  head,  and  by  returns  of  the  sums 

■ expended 
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expended  on  special  military  commissions  emanating  from  the  War  authorities  ; but, 
speaking  of  that  which  I have  been  able  to  gather  on  this  subject,  1 would  submit  as  a 
question  worth  going  into  whether  the  cost  of  military  information  as  at  present  collected, 
by  means  of  the  secret  service  fund,  does  not  alone  exceed  the  expense  that  would  be 
incurred  by  the  maintenance  of  military  attaches  at  all  necessary  points  of  Europe,  setting 
such  an  establishment  at  the  rate  of  from  6,000/.  lo  10,000/.  annually. 

Having  now  glanced  over  the  principal  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  subject  I 
am  charged  by  your  Lordship  to  investigate,  I shall  venture  in  conclusion  on  a few 
suggestions  which,  crude  as  they  must  be  at  the  present  moment,  may  nevertheless  serve 
to  illustrate  the  facts  and  arguments  contained  in  this  Report;  I would  sug'gest — 

1.  That  military  secretaries  or  attaches  be  employed  at  at  least  four'"of  the  principal 
Courts  of  Europe;  these  posts  to  be  held  by  field  officers. 

2.  That  the  lunctions  of  these  posts  be  not  of  necessity  confined  to  one  Court,  but  com- 
prise a district,  to  be  regulated  by  the  necessities  of  the  case;  thus  the  officer  at  Paris 
might  report  for  Belgium,  &c.  Vienna  might  include  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Munich,  Turin, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  &c.  8cc. 

5.  That  a certain  number  of  minor  posts  be  created,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  anil 
disposed  of  on  points  of  less  importance,  or  as  assistants  to  the  major  posts  in  time  of  war, 
or  whenever  a considerable  amount  of  leclinical  detail  work  is  required,  as  during 
manoeuvres,  &c. 

4.  That  young  officers  be  from  time  to  time  attached  for  short  periods  to  these 
diflferent  missions,  on  the  principle  of  unpaid  attaclids,  with  a view  to  qualifying  themselves 
for  future  employment. 

6.  That  the  correspondence  between  these  military  missions  and  Government  be  carried 
on  as  hitherto,  through  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign,  Affiiirs,  but 
with  a direct  communicatiou  under  flying  seal  with  the  War  Office  also.  Thus  a Des[mtcli 
marked  “War  Office,”  would  contain  technical  details  in  support  of  the  more  general  infor- 
mation conveyed  in  another  form,  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  not  necessary  to 
the  archives  of  his  department.  After  being  glanced  at,  therefore,  it  could  be  sent  on  un- 
copied to  the  department  whose  duty  it  is  to  class  it  for  future  reference.  The  object  of 
this  or  any  similar  measure  being  to  favour  the  supervision  and  centralisation  ofniiliiary 
information  by  the  War  Office,  without  interfering  with  the  claims  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment ; and  in  this  respect  the  action  of  the  proposed  arrangement  would  resemble  much  the 
system  followed  out  in  other  countries,  where  the  war  authorities,  when  they  have  not  the 
complete  control  of,  have,  at  any  rate,  direct  communicatiou  with  the  officers  employed. 

1 have  now,  my  Lord,  come  to  the  close  of  a re|>ort  which  I have  not  made  more 
abundant  in  detail  from  the  feeling  that  were  Her  Majesty’s  Government  at  anytime  to 
contemplate  making  any  material  alteration  in  the  present  system  of  military  correspondence, 
more  evidence  would  be  required  than  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  produce  for  your  Lord- 
ship’s  consideration  with  the  means  at  my  command,  and  wiihin  a limited  time,  but  I need 
scarcely  add,  that  were  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  use  my  humble  services  will  ever  be  at 
the  disposal  of  your  Lordship. 

I have,  c6c. 

(signed)  G.  Cadogan. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell. 
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— In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses  refer  to  the  Questions  in 
the  Evidence;  those  following  to  the  Paging  of  the  Appendix ; and  the  NMmera&  following 
Rep.  to  the  Paging  of  the  Report.] 


A. 

ABOLITION  OR  REDUCTION  OF  MISSIONS.  Objection  to  attaches  being 
despatched  from  some  large  centre,  and  placed,  in  lieu  of  missions,  at  posts  superintended 
from  the  central  mission,  Lord  Wodeliouse  826-828 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any  mis- 

sions which  could  conveniently  be  reduced.  Sir  J.  Cr<impto7i  1343-1345^ 

■See  also  German  Missions.  Naj)Us.  Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 

Age  of  Appointment.  Opinion  that  the  attaches  are  sent  abroad  too  young;  they  should  not 

go  until  they  are  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  SammoHd  193 Less  age  at 

which  young  men  are  appointed  at  the  Foreign  Office  when  they  have  friends  to  live  with 

in  town,  ib.  196 Equal  temptations  in  London  to  young  men  entering  the  office  as  to 

. young  men  going  as  attaches  to  Paris,  8tc.,  Lord  nodehouse  705 The  age  of  entry 

: to  the  service  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-one,  ib.  717.'  768 The 

superior  limit  of  age  for  entering  the  service  should  be  fixed  at  twenty-five,  ib.  810, 
811. 

Time  for  education  by  uot  entering  the  service  until  the  age  of  twemy-one,  Sir 

A.  Buchanan  1 149 Young  men  should  not  lie  attnohed  to  missions  before  twenty-one 

years  of  age.  Sir  J.  Crompton  1436;  Elliot  1586 The  age  for  entering  the  service 

might  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  Lord  Malmesbury  1904-1906 

The  best  age  to  send  out  an  attache  is  at  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  Earle  2146, 

2147  ; Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2317. Attaches  should  not  leave  this  country  under  twenty 

years  of  age,  Lord  Cowley  2672. 

Evidence  required  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  that  the  limit  of  age  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  Maitland  2840,  2841. 

Agents  {Foreign  Office).  Entirely  voluntary  character  of  the  arrangement  by  which  clerks 
in  the  Foreign  Office  act  as  agents  for  the  ministers,  &c.,  abroad,  Hammond  593-595. 

604 Regulations  with  regard  t'l  the  rate  of  commissions  to  agents,  ib.  595-597.  604- 

606.  618-620 The  agents  are  not  required  to  produce  any  accounts  to  the  Secretaiy 

of  State,  but  they  are  not  desirous  to  make  any  concealment  in  the  matter,  ib.  598.  606 

Benefit  to  the  clerks  and  to  the  diplomatic  officers,  without  any  prejudice  to  the 

public  service,  through  the  system  of  ageiicj',  ib.  599-603.  607-617. 

Approval  of  the  appointment  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  as  agents  for  tlie  ministers 
abroad,  lord  TTode/muie  893-896  ; Sir  A.  Buchanan  1222,  1223 Convenience, _ with- 

out abuse,  in  the  clerks  at  the  Foreign  Office  acting  as  agents  for  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vants, Elliot  1528-1533;  Conyngham  3014,  3015;  Fane  3374-3378 Services  ren- 

dered by  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  agents  for  the  attaches,  &c. ; advantage  to 

the  latter  in  employing  them,  'Earle  2102-2108.  2129-2132 Convenience  of  the 

system  of  Foreign  Office  agency,  Lococh  3270-3273 Influence  which  the  agent  may 

be  supposed  to  exercise  on  belialf  of  the  attach^  for  whom  he  acts,  ib.  3274-3277 

Impression  that  the  deduction  for  agency  is  something  more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the 
salary,  Fane  338y-3392. 

Non-interference  with  the  discharge  of  business  in  the  Foreign  Office,  through  the 
clerks  acting  as  agents  for  the  diplomatic  servants,  Lord  John  Russell  3435,  3436. 

Ambassadors.  See  Constantinople.  Efficiency  of  the  Service.  Embassies.  Leave 
of  Absence.  Paris.  Residences  for  Ambassadors,  !^c.  St.  Petershurgh. 

Salaries. 
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Report,  1861 — continued. 

Applications  for  Appointments.  Equal  demand  now  as  formerly  for  appointments  to 

attachgsbips,  Lord  Wodeliouse  871,872 Frequent  applications  made  to  witness,  when 

Foreign  Secretary,  for  appointments  in  the  diplomatic  service;  these  came  chiefly  from 
the  upper  ranks,  and  far  exceeded  the  vacancies.  Lord  Clarendon  946-948. 

Appointment  to  the  Service.  Expediency,  in  treating  the  diplomatic  service  as  a profession, 
of  its  being  optional  to  appoint  any  one  out  of  the  service  to  the  higher  grades,  Hammond 

j 17 For  the  heads  of  missions  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  confined  to 

the  service,  Hammond  276,  277;  Lord  Clarendon  1026,  1027 The  annual  vacancies 

in  the  diplomatic  service  are  very  few,  Hammond  500. 

Approval  of  the  system  of  a list  of  unpaid  attach^ships,  to  be  filled  up,  as  vacancies 

occur,  from  a list  of  applications.  Lord  Wodehouse  742,  743 Opinion  that  posts  up  to 

the  rank  of  secretary  should  be  conllned  to  persons  in  the  service, but  for  the  higher  posts 

any  one  out  of  the  service  might  be  selected,  ib.  802,  803.  808 Although  desirable  for 

political  and  other  reasons  to  give  a discretion  to  Government  in  appointing  persons  out 
of  the  profession  to  the  higher  posts,  such  discretion  should  be  exercised  but  sparingly, 
ib.  818-823. 

Practice  of  witness  in  dealing  with  applications  5 no  appointments  were  made  in  which 
he  believed  the  young  men  intended  to  withdraw  from  the  profession  after  a time,  Lord 

Clarendon  94.6-950 Approval  of  high  diplomatic  functions  being  sometimes  entrusted 

to  persons  outside  the  profession,  on  political  considerations;  this  course,  however,  should 

only  be  followed  when  absolutely  necessary,  ib.  973 Security  taken  by  witness,  when 

Foreiffn  Secretary,  for  obtaining  the  services  of  competent  young  men  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  Lord  Malmesbury  1889-1891. 

Complaint  in  the  service  as  to  Peers  and  others  being  imported  for  the  higher  appoint- 
ments, Earle  2056,  2057 Doubt  as  to  Uie  higher  diplomatic  ministers  having  formerly 

taken  an  influential  part  in  the  appointment  of  attachds,  Sir  G.  M.  Seymour  2186,  2187. 
2281, 2282 Non-objection  to  heads  of  missions  being  selected  from  outside  the  ser- 

vice, tJ.  2236,  2237.  2307. 

Custom  formerly  for  the  ministers  to  influence  the  appointment  of  attaches.  Lord 

Cowley  2452,  2453 Considei-ation  paid  by  Lm  ct  Clarendon  to  witness’s  opinion  before 

the  appointment  of  any  attache  at  Paris,  16.  2454,  2455 Limited  means  of  the  Secre- 

tary of  Stale  for  knowing  the  ability  of  tiie  young  men  nominated  for  the  service.  Lord 
J.  Russell  3397. 

See  also  Attaches.  Examination.  Open  Competition. 

Archives  of  Missions.  Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  a keeper  of  archives  except  at  Paris 

and  Cou>-iniitinople,  Hammond  102-104.  138 Practice  of  keeping  the  archives  of  a 

mission;  inconvenience  through  their  occasional  transfer,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1215-1221 

Suggestion  ihnt  a permanent  place  be  provided  at  St.  Petersburgh,  &c.,  for  the 

archives";  inconvenience  at  present,  Sir  J.  Crompton  1382.  1385.  1411-1414 Care  of 

the  archives  at  St.  Pviersburgh,  &c.,  considered  ; doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  placing 
them  always  under  one  individual  and  providing  against  their  ever  being  removed,  Elliot 
1491,  1492.  1497,  1498.  1619-1621. 

Circular  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated  10  February  i860,  relative  to  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  archives  at  foreign  missions,  App.  469,  470.  ‘ 

Atlee,  Mr.  Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Atlee  at  Paris  being  attach^  as  well  as  librarian,  Ham- 
mond 59.  65,  66.  145-148 Payment  of  salary  to  Mr.  Atlee,  as  registrar  and  librarian, 

though  ranking  only  as  an  unpaid  atiache,  ib.  2810. 

Attaches: 

1.  As  to  the  lielalive  JVwjuJer  of  Paid  and  Unpaid  Attaches. 

2.  Questh7i  of  a Fixed  or  Limited  Number. 

3.  Whether  to  commence  jSeruice  at  the  larger  or  smaller  Courts. 

4.  Asto  ike  Probation  of  Attaches. 

5.  Social  Relations  with  Heads  of  Missions  ; Change  of  Custom  hereon. 

6.  As  to  the  Attaches  going  into  Society. 

7.  Diligence  (f  Unpaid  Attaches. 

8.  Ejficiency  of  the  Attaches  generally. 

9.  Income  required  i Necessity  of  Private  Means. 

10.  Length  of  Service  of  Unpaid  Attaches. 

11.  Date  of  Appointment  in  each  case,  and  present  post. 

1 2.  Employment  of  an  AttacM  out  of  the  Service. 

13.  Unpaid  Attaches  co^isidered  Public  Servants. 

14.  As  to  Attaches  being  termed  Secretaries. 

16.  Qwesiiort  of  Payment  of  Attaches  from  the  Date  of  Appointment,  or  after 
a short  Probation. 

1.  As 
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AifacAes —continued. 

1.  As  to  the  Relative  Number  nf  Paid  and  Unpaid  Attaches : 

Too  many  unpaid  attacli^s  on  the  present  list,  if  it  be  the  case  tliat  the  lisi  cannot  be 

cleared  off  under  eight  years.  Lord  Wodehouse  745-748 Doubt  as  to  the  present 

number  of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches  being  unusually  large,  there  being  forty  paid  atiaciids 
and  forty-nine  unpaid  attaches,  or  a<  to  the  proportion  of  paid  attaches  being  larger  than. 

usual,  2809.  2811 Few  unpaid  attaches  appointed  by  witness,  Xorif  JoA« 

Russell  3465,  3466 Increase  during  Lord  Malmesbury’s  tenure  ofofficeof  the  propor- 
tion of  unpaid  attaches.  Rice  3187-3190 Explanation  that  during  witness’s  tenure  of 

office  he  appointed  only  so  many  unpaid  attaches  as  the  service  actually  required,  Lord 
Malmesbwy  3518,  3519. 

Comparntive  statement  of  the  number  of  paid  and  unpaid  attaches  in  each  of  the  years 
1853-61,  A])p.  494. 

2.  Question  of  a Fixed  or  Limited  Number : 

Evidence  opposed  to  a fixed  or  limited  number  of  attaches  for  the  entire  service, 
Hammond  120-127.  2812-2817;  Sir  J.  Cramplon  1326.  1357.  1361,1362 Non- 

objection to  a limited  number  of  aitachfis,  &c.,  provided  there  he  a discretion  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  exceed  ilte  limit,  Lord  Wodehouse  719-721.  742-744 State- 

ments in  approval  of  the  proposition  for  a fixed  number  of  attaches,  Lord  Clarendon  994- 
997  5 Lord  Malmesbury  1989-1991 ; Lord  Cowley  2486,  2487. 

3.  Whether  to  commence  Sercice  at  the  larger  or  smaller  Courts  : 

Statements  as  to  the  expediency  of  attach^  commencing  service  at  ihe  minor  and  less 
agreeable  Courts;  at  the  same  time  they  liave  no  just  ground  of  complaint  if,  com- 
mencing at  such  Courts  as  Pari.«,  they  are  afterwards  sent  to  minor  Courts,  ffommo/id 

174>  176*  200-204.  209-211 Advantage  in  attaches  commencing^  at  the  larger 

Court<  rather  than  at  the  smaller  ones,  Lord  Wodehouse  908-910 Opinion  that  the 

attaches  should  begin  at  the  smaller  Courts,  Lord  Malmesbury)  1986—1988. 

4.  As  to  the  Probation  of  AttacMs  : 

There  is  a probation  of  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  an  attaclid  enters 

upon  bis  duties,  Hammond  179 Objection  to  more  than  three  months  as  ihe  period  of 

preliminary  service  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Wodehouse  694,  695.  937 — -Probation 
formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  as  the  only  practical  test  before  appointment, 

Lord  Clarendon  There  should  be  an  unpaid  probationaiy  period  of  one  year, 

besides  the  three  nionths  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Malmesbury  1968.  1976~1P77 

Advantage  of  a larger  training  of  diplomatic  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  G.  H 
Seymour  2182. 

Approval  of  attaohds  spending  a certain  portion  of  time  at  the  Foreign  Office, 

Rumliold  2374.  2376.  2377 Siigaested  system  of  reports  by  heads  of  mi.«sions  as  10 

the  ciiaracer  and  conduct  of  attaches,  who  should  up  to  the  time  of  such  reports  be  only 

temporary  officers,  or  on  piobation,  Strachey  2693-2695 Advantage  if  attaches  first 

served  for  two  years  in  the  Foreign  Office ; difficulty  in  the  wav,  Jiice  3099-3101 Little 

advantage  derived  from  ihe  three  months'  probation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Lococh  3245. 

3256-3260 Approval  of  ihe  junior  members  of  the  service  spending  a longer  time  in 

the  Foreign  Office,  Fane  3352. 

The  Committee  recnnimend  that  the  atlacii6ship  shall  for  the  futui-e  be  regarded  as  a 
probationary  period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  six  months  of  whicli  shall  be  spent  in  the 
duties  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Rep.  iii. 

6.  Social  Relations  with  Heads  of  Missions  : Change  of  Custom  hereon: 

Objection  to  any  rule  that  the  junior  members  of  a mis.«ion  should  be  treated  by  the 

head  of  the  mission  as  part  of  his  family,  tlummoud  186-194.  197,  198 Praedee 

formerly  for  the  attaches  to  live  with  the  heads  of  missions,  and  to  be  looked  vmon  as  part 
of  the  lumily,  Xurd /’FodeAoi/se  73a,  733;  Lord  Clarendon  1065-1067;  Sir  J,  Crompton 

1319,1320 Great  indmacy  still  between  the  minister  nod  the  attaches  though  the 

latter  do  not  now  live  with  the  former,  Lord  Wodehouse  7Q1,  792 Probability  of  the 

reduction  of  salaries  liaving  something  to  do  with  the  less  intimate  relations  between  the 
minister  and  attaches,  Lord  Wodehouse  793.  794.  817;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1257-1262; 
Strachey  2688. 

Advantage  to  attaches  in  being  frequently  invited  to  the  ministers’  houses,  which  has 
been  less  the  practice  of  late  years,  Lord  Wodehouse  814-816;  JEliiot  159O.  1607-1612 

Several  ministers  by  whom  witness,  as  attache,  has  been  treated  as  part  of  their 

family,  Elliot  1590,  1591 The  unpaid  and  paid  attaches  are  treated  alike  by  the 

ministers,  ib.  1594. 

Practice  of  witness  as  ambassador  or  odnister  to  treat  the  attaches  as  part  of  his  own 
family;  exception  when  he  was  last  at  Cousiandnople,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 

1667-1G69.  1672 Advantage  and  disadvantage  in  the  attachds  being  treated  as  part 

0.47.  384  of 
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AltacMs — continued. 

6.  Social  Relations  with  Heads  of  Missions,  Sj'c. — continued. 

of  the  family  of  the  head  of  the  mission.  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcUffe  1670 Custom 

formerly  for  the  head  of  the  mission  to  select  his  own  attaches,  adverted  to  -witli  reference 
to  the  practice  of  formerly  treating  the  attaches  as  part  of  the  family  of  ihe  minister,  ib. 

1693-1697 Advantage  if  there  were  some  consultation  wiih  the  minister  before  any 

youi)<r  man  was  attached  to  his  mission,  who  is  to  be  t.'^eated  as  pait  of  his  family, 
}h.  1767-1771. 

Impropriety  in  requiring  ihe  lieadsof  missions  to  treat  attaches  ;is  part  of  their  families, 

altliough  desirable  as  bringing  ihem  into  society,  j&arZe  21 18-2123 As  regards  tlie 

practice  formeily  of  the  ministers  to  treat  the  attaches  as  part  of  their  family,  they  could 

then  better  afford  to  do  so.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  2185.  2192.  2280 ExpUinalion  as  to 

witness  not  entertaining  the  Paris  embassy  staff  daily,  it  comprising  twelve  persons,  Lord 

Cowley  2554-2558 Le-s  hospitable  relations  than  formerly  between  the  heads  of 

missions  and  the  attacli6s  to  the  prejudice  of  llie  latter,  Strachey  2688 Satisfactory 

relaliuns  generally  between  the  heads  of  missions  and  the  attach6s,  Stc.,  Fane  3299- 

3301- 

6.  As  to  the  AltacMs  going  into  Society  : 

Advantage  to  the  public  service  in  attaches  being  given  opportunities  for  going  into 

the  best  society,  Hammowd  196 Unwillingness  generally  of  attaclies  to  go  into  the 

society  offered  them  throu°h  the  minister,  ib.  402-404 Increased  efficiency  if  tliey 

mixed  more  in  society,  ib.  680 ^Unwillingness  of  many  of  the  attaches  abroad  to  go 

much  into  society.  Lord  Wodehouse  766.  774;  Lord  Clarendon  1085,  1086. 

Practice  of  attaches  in  going  into  or  abstaining  from  society  adverted  to  as  entirely  a 

matter  of  individual  feeling,  Elliot  1592,  1593 Willingness,  with  some  exceptions,  of 

attaches  to  go  imo  society  ; advantage  in  their  doing  so,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2283-2287 

Natural  disinclinaiion  of  some  attaches  to  go  much  into  society,  unless  they  have  lived 

much  on  the  continent,  3223-3229 Opinion  as  to  the  willingne>s  generally 

of  diplomatic  servants  to  go  into  society,  Fane  3294-3297 Duty  of  the  heads  of  mis- 

sions to  introduce  the  attaches  into  society,  iJ.  3298. 

7.  Diligence  of  Unpaid  Attaches: 

Due  willingness  shown  by  unpaid  attaches  to  perform  their  duties  and  to  work  dili- 
gently, Hammond  165.  167.  172;  Lord  Wodehouse  734-736;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1119. 
Tig6 False  delicacy  in  ministers  in  not  requiring  unpaid  attaches  to  work  as  dili- 

gently as  paid  attaches;  greater  obligation,  however,  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former  to 

work  as  required,  jyammowtf  166-171 Equal  willingness  of  atlaclics  formerly  as  at 

present  to  perform  their  duties,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1665 Zeal  now  shown  by 

the  unpaid  attaches.  Fane  3302.  3304. 

8.  Efficiency  of  the  Attachh  generally ; 

Very  creditable  character  of  the  reports  made  by  the  attuchls  for  their  second  exami- 
nation, .Httnimonii  240,  241.  535 Testimony  to  the  very  efficient  chanicter  of  the 

unpaid  attaches,  ib.  680 Efficiency  also  of  the  paid  attaches,  ih. 

9.  Income  required;  Necessity  of  Private  Means: 

Statement  as  to  the  ezjJediency  of  attaches  being  partly  supported  by  their  families 

until  they  rise  in  the  service,  Hammond  34.  45.  130-137 As  regards  the  income  which 

unpaid  attaches  should  have  at  their  disposal  until  they  are  paid  "by  the  public,  witness 
has  not  known  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  tlie  burden  thus  thrown  upon  their 

families,  ib.  297-300.  313-317 From  400/.  to  600/.  a year  is  as  little  as  an  attach^ 

can  properly  live  upon,  except  at  some  minor  courts,  ib.  402, 

Necessity  of  those  entering  the  service  being  possessed  of  private  property,  Lord  tVade- 
house  711,  712 ; Sir  A.  Buchanan  1224.  1278;  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1727,  1728; 

Lord  Malmesbury  1892-1894 In  some  capitals  our  attaches  should  have  a total 

income  of  not  less  than  600 1 a year,  Lord  Wodehouse  711,71 2 In  the  smaller  capitals 

300/.  a year  would  suffice,  16.  712 Including  private  means  our  attaches  should  liave 

500 1.  or  600  Z.  a year.  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1224.  1278. 

The  young  men  should  have  allowances  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  without 

reference  to  the  hospitality  of  the  minister,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1671 At 

Paris  an  artach4  sliould  be  in  a position  to  spend  400/.  or  500Z.  a year,  Earle  2079- 
2082.2136,  2137— System  of  unpaid  atiach^s  adverted  105  hardship  in  some  cases 
through  the  large  private  income  required,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2190-2198. 

10.  Length  of  Service  of  Unpaid  Attaches  : 

Average  of  about  four  years  as  the  period  for  which  an  attache  remains  without  a 

■ salary,  34.  46-49.  205-208 The  senior  unpaid  attach^  was  appointed  in 

' \”555  w.  49 Witness  entered  tide  diplomatic  service  in  1826,  but  received  no  payment 

till  1834,  after  he  had  been  at  several  missions,  Sir  J,  Crampton,  1314-1316 Witness 

was 
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A«acAc5— continued. 

10.  Length  of  Service  of  Unpaid  Attaches — cominued. 

was  for  six  years  unpaid  attach^,  which  is  about  the  average  of  unpaid  service, 

1 787,  1 788 One  of  witness’s  colleagues  at  Paris  had  been  for  nine  years  unpaid,  Earle 

Average  of  about  five  years  as  tlie  period  of  unpaid  attnch^ship,  liumbold 

237«-238o. 

11.  Date  of  Appointment  in  each  case,  and  present  Post : 

Staiement  of  the  «late  of  appointment  of  the  several  paid  attachds,  and  of  their  present 

posts,  App.  484 Statement  showing  the  dale  of  nouiinution  and  of  appointment  of 

the  several  unpaid  attaches  and  tlieir  present  posts,  it.  484,  485. 

12.  Employment  of  an  Attache  out  of  the  Service  : 

Absence  of  irregularity  in  witness’s  appointment,  whilst  still  a diplomatic  servant,  os 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  Cluinceilor  of  the  Exchequer,  Earle  21-24,  2125. 

13.  Unpaid  Attaches  eonsidered  Public  Servants: 

Understanding  that  unpaid  attaches  belong  to  the  public  service.  Lord  John  Russell 
3410-3412. 

14.  As  to  Attaches  being  termed  Secretaries  : 

Grounds  for  recommending  that  paid  attaches  be  termed  second  and  third  secretaries, 
and  receive  commissions  as  such,  Hammond  20-28.  85.  86.  97.  626,  627.  644-670. 

2714-2716;  Lord  Wodekouse  849.  861;  Elliot  1478;  Lord  Cowley  2456,24.57 

Approval  of  the  titles  of  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries.  Lord  Clnrendon  993  ; Lord 

Malmesbuni,  1989 Evidence  in  favour  aenerally  »f  the  title  of  “ secretary  ” being 

substituted* for  that  of  attache,  Sir  A-  Buchnnim  1265,1266;  Sir  J.  Cmmploa  13^5  > 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1744-1746;  Stuart  1809;  Rurnbold  2419;  Strachey  2706; 
Rice  3126  ; Fane  33S5,  3386. 

Witness  does  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  an  nlteration  of  the  title  of  attach^ 
Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2200,  2-201  ; Lococh  3266,  3267. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee,  that  after  a period  not  exceeding  four  years  the 
attache  be  nominated  secretary  of  a certain  class,  to  be  paid  as  such,  and  his  pension  to 
count  from  that  d-ate,  Rep.  ni- 
ls. Question  of  Payment  of  AttacMs  from  the  Date  of  Appointment,  or  after  a 
short  Probation : 

Approval  of  attaches  being  unpaid  for  some  period  after  entering  the  service,  Hammond 

34.  45.  130-137 The  vule  of  paying  attaches  might  be  modified,  so  that  after  a year’s 

probation  they  should  receive  a salaiy,  nnd  be  paid  upon  a scale,  ib.  34.  45  Total 
increase  of  ctiarge  to  the  public  if  the  attaches  commence  upon  a salary  ; witness  would 
not  obj‘’ct  to  ihis  arrangement  if  the  salaries  are  placed  upon  a lower  scale  than  at 

present  ib.  77-84.  105,  106 Doubt  as  to  the  attaches  feeling  more  responsibility  at 

if  paid,  ib.  184,  185 Statement  showing  that  candidates  for  the  office  of  unpaid 

attache  know  perfectly  well  that  they  will  not  receive  any  salary  for  some  years,  ib. 
402.  405. 

Approval  of  the  period  of  unpaid  service  being  limited  to  a year,  Lord  Wodekouse  692, 

693-  715.  7^6 Upon  the  whole,  unpaid  service  is  not  desirable,  ib.  692-715 

Improvement  if  the  unpaid  attaches,  instead  of  commencing  after  three  or  four  years  at 
zsol.  or  300Z.  a year,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  placed  upon  a smaller,  but  progressive 

salary  ib  ■’36-741 The  juniors  should  still  be  called  attaches,  and  should  so  remain 

unless  eligible  for  promotion,  ib.  852-860.  866, 867- Approval  of  an  increase  of  salaries 

in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service  of  attaches,  ib.  865.  870. 

One  year’s  probation  abroad  in  addition  to  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be 
sufficient  appreniiceship  for  an  unpaid  attachi:.  Lord  Clarendon  998-71001  ——Fairness  in 
payintr  attaciids  soon  after  their  entrance  to  the  service ; less  complaint  on  this  score  than 

forraeTly,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1119.  1196-1200.  1263,  1264 Expediency  of  the  attaches 

not  being  so  lono- unpaid  after  entering  the  service  as  was  formerly  the  case;  approval  of 

some  probation,-'5ir  J.  Crampton  1317-13^2.  1357-1361 Attaches  might  be  paid 

after  two  or  three  years’ service,  1479-1482.  1632. 

Objections  to  young  men  being  so  long  unpaid  after  entering  the  service,  XortZ 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1666 Great  boon  to  attaches,  and  advamage  generally  if  they 

were  paid  after  one  or  two  years’ probationary  service,  Stuart  1789-1796 Reasons  tor 

concluding  that  it  is  very  advisable  to  pay  young  meu  on  first  appointment,  or  after  a 
short  probationary  period.  Lord  Malmesbury  1895-1897. 

Expediency  of  attaches  being  paid  after  a year’s  probation,  ihe  present  system  being 
quite  unjustifiable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a system  of  purchase  without  any  of  the  advantages 
of  such  system,  Earle  2041-2043.  2076-2084.  2133 Feeling  at  Fans  as  to  the  hard- 
ship of  being  so  long  unpaid,  ib.  2055 The  real  diplomatic  servants  should  begin  with 

ihe  rank  of  paid  attachd,  having  first  undergone  a short  probation,  ib.  2147.  2155-2158- 
2164-2172. 

0/47.  3T  Improvement 
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Attaches — continued- 

15.  Question  of  Payment  of  Attaches,  §-c.— continued. 

Improvement  if  it  could  be  provided  that  attaches  did  not  remain  so  long  unpaid,  Sir 

G.  R.  Seymour  2340 Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  system  of  unpaid  attachlships, 

and  for  recommending  that  some  remuneration  be  given  from  the  time  of  entering  the 

service,  Zord  Com/ey  2445-2448 Improvement  if  the  attaches  all  received  a fixed 

salary  after  a fixed  probationary  period,  Mitford  3209-3211. 

Impression  that  the  unpaid  service  is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  any  hardship,  and 
tliat  it  would  be  no  improvemeiu  if  payment,  at  a lower  rate,  were  to  commence  at  an 

earlier  period,  RumboU  2381-2387 Grounds  for  preferring  the  system  of  unpaid 

attachfrhips  to  a sysu-m  of  salaries  on  first  appointment,  S^racAey  2686,  2687  ; Locock 

3249-3252 .Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  being  gained  by  paying  the  junior  members 

of  the  service  at  nn  earlier  period.  Fane  3302-3304. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  attach^sbip  shall  for  the  future  be  regarded  as  a 

probationary  period  of  four  years  sit  the  most,  Rey.  iii And  that  after  such  period  the 

attach^,  if  his  conduct  be  approved,  be  nominated  secretary,  and  paid  as  such,  ih. 

See  also  Age  of  Appointment.  Applications  for  Appointment.  Appointment  to 
the  Service.  Commissions.  Competitive  Examination.  Pducalion  for  the 
Service.  Examinations.  Foreign  Office,  2.  French  Language.  Inter- 
changes (^Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Ofee).  Languages,  Knowledge  of. 
Open  Competition.  Paris.  Pensions.  Private  Secretaries  to  Ministers. 
Profession  or  Career.  Promotion.  Qualif  cation  for  the  Service.  Removal 
of  Attaches,  ^c.  Special  Services.  Work  at  Missions. 

Austria.  Documents  furnished  by  the  authorities  in  Austria,  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Fane 
to  Lord  John  Russel],  in  January  1861,  containing  detailed  information  respecting  the 

organiziiiion  of  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service,  App.  314-322 Statement  of  the  pay 

and  allowances  to  the  diplomatic  servants  at  the  several  foreign  Courts,  ih.  317—320. 


B. 

Baden.  Communication  fiom  Dr.  Stabel  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  memorandum  enclosed 
therein  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  Baden,  App.  452- 
455- 

Bavaria.  Letter  from  Sir  J.  Milbanke  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated,  Munich,  31  December 

1860,  relative  to  the  organization  and  working  of  the  Bavarian  diplomatic  service  ; docu- 
ment enclosed  containing  information  furnished  by  the  Bavarian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  App,  323-326. 

Belgium.  Corr.inunicaiion  from  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  dated  21  December  i860,  con- 
taining detailed  information  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Belgium,  App.  326- 

330- 

Bloomfield,  Lord.  Commendation  hy  Lord  Bloomfield  of  the  present  system  generally 
upon  which  the  service  is  conducted  ; amendaieni  suggested  in  regard  to  pensions,  App. 

403- 

Brazil.  Letter  from  Mr.  Christie  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  24  January 

1861,  enclosiug  a communication  from  the  Brazilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  relative 
to  the  organization  and  rules  of  ihe  diplomatic  service  of  Brazil,  App.  332-338—— 
Statement  of  the  salaries  reedved  by  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  establishment,  ib.  337, 

338- 

Buchanan,  Sir  Andrew.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  had  an  extensive  experience  in 

the  diplomatic  service;  entered  it  in  1825,  m i--in_3 Was  for  five  years  an  unpaid 

attachd,  1114 Did  tioi  receive  a commission  until  he  had  been  sixteen  years  in  the 

service,  1115 Within  the  la^i  few  years  only  has  become  entitled  to  a pension,  1116 

Auundment  required  in  the  system  of  pensions.  1117,  iu8 Fairness  in  paying 

attaches  soon  after  their  entrmice  10  the  service;  less  complaint  on  this  score  than  for- 
merly, 1119.  1196-1200.  1263,  1264 Doubt  as  to  the  service  having  formerly  been 

looked  upon  less  as  a career,  1120,  1121. 

Advantage  in  young  men  being  frequently  transferred  from  one  post  to  another,  1122 

Approval  of  a person  bein"  permauently  attached  as  translator,  &c.,  to  some  of  the 

missions;  practice  hereon  at  Madrid,  1123-1130 Seemingly  larger  expenditure  of 

the  French  Minister  at  Madrid  than  of  witness  wlien  ministiir  there,  although  his  salary 

was  the  larger,  and  he  spent  it  all,  1131-1133.  1180-1184.  1281 Largely  increased 

cost  of  living,  as  at  Copenhagen,  Madrid,  Sic.,  H34--1136.  1185-1188 Salary  of 

witness  when  at  Copenhagen  ; its  inadequacy,  1 137,  1138.  1 189. 

Difficulty  on  the  score  of  houses  for  the  ministers,  and  of  furniture,  as  at  Madrid, 
■ Copenhagen,  &c. ; improvement  if  furnished  houses  were  provided  by  the  Government, 
1138-1145.  1225-1241 Absence  formerly  of  any  examination  for  aitach^ships,  1146, 

1147 
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Buchanan,  Sir  Andreio.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence) — continued. 

1147 Improvement  through  the  system  of  examination,  114S Suggestion  that  a 

university  degree  should  in  the  first  instance  qualify  for  the  service,  1148.  1272,  1273 
-The  fige  for  entering  the  service  should  be  fixed  at  2i,  so  as  to  give  time  for  edu- 
cation, 1149 Office  hours  of  the  uttach^s  at  Madrid  ; little  time  left  foi*  self-education, 

1149,  1150.  1205-1209 A well-grounded  knowledge  of  French,  but  not  of  other 

foreign  languages,  sliould  he  required  in  all  attaches;  home  education  should  not  be 
disturbed  fur  the  sake  of  learning  abroad  to  speak  French  fluently,  1151-1157.  1284, 

• 1285. 

Causes  of  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  ministers’  salaries ; convenience  if  paid  monthly, 

1158-1161 Inconvenience  formerly,  and  improvement  lately,  on  ilie  score  of  payment 

for  extras;  illustration  in  the  case  of  Madrid  ; power  now  given  to  the  ministers  to  draw 

monthly,  1162-1179.  1201-1204.  1242-1249 Expenditure  of  witness  beyond  his 

salary  both  at  Copenhagen  and  Madrid,  1189,  1190.  1250-1252 Importance  of 

minisiers  being  able  to  entertain  largely,  and  to  give  ffites,  See.  1191-1194.  1282,  1283 
• — —Reference  to  the  Russian  JUinistersas  being  highly  paid,  and  as  Irequeittly  pos- 
sessing large  fortunes,  1195. 

Principal  duty  of  ihe  attaches  at  the  Madiid  mission  ; uncertain  hours  at  which  em- 
ployed, 1205-1209 Duty  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 

chancery,  1210,  1211 Expediency  of  giving  the  heads  of  missions  a limited 

leave  of  absence  without  deduction  from  their  pay,  1212-1214.  1253-1256 Necessity 

of  the  minister  wlien  absent  in  keeping  up  his  establishment  expenditure,  1213.  1255, 

1256 Practice  of  keeping  the  archives  of  a mission;  inconvenience  through  their 

occasional  transfer,  1215-1221. 

Non-objection  to  Foreign  Office  clerks  acting  as  agents  for  ministers,  1222,  1223 

Pei-sons  entering  the  diplomatic  service  should  have  some  private  means ; attaches 

. should  have  500/.  or  600Z.  a year  altogether,  1224.  127S Piactice  of  ministers  not 

to  have  attaches  so  much  at  their  table  as  formerly,  owing  prolrabiy  to  their  not  being 

able  to  afldrd,  i5.  1257-1262 Iniprovenieiit  if  attaches  were  classified  as  secretaries 

oflegation,  1265,  1266. 

Regulations  as  to  the  allowance  for  ouifil  on  first  appointment  and  on  removal ; in- 
sufficiency of  the  allowance,  1267-1271.  1291 Impiession  that  some  of  tiie  salaries 

formerly  reduced  have  again  been  raised,  1274 Reference  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a 

very  expensive  place,  1275-1277 Insufficiency  of  7,000  1.  a year  as  the  salary  at  St. 

Petersburg,  1279,  1280. 

The  qualities  requisite  in  diplomatic  servants  cannot  be  tested  by  examination,  1286- 

1288 ^Tlie  opinion  of  the  minister  under  whom  an  attache  has  served  should  be 

sufficient  in  regard  to  promotion,  1289,  1290 Approval  generally  of  the  present 

examinations;  they  should  not,  however,  be  applied,  if  there  were  a certificate  from  a 

university,  1292-1295 Decided  objection  to  open  competition  for  the  service,  1296, 

121)7 A limited  number  of  competitors  might  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

the  best  to  be  appointed,  1298. 

Question  as  to  the  effect  of  telegr.iphic  communication  upon  the  responsibility  and 

amount  of  work  devolving  upon  missions,  1299-1308 Objection  to  reducing  the  rank 

of  the  minister  at  any  Court,  1309 Conditions  under  which  desirable  to  allow  tem- 

porary interchanges  between  the  diplmnatic  service  and  Foreign  Office,  1310-1313. 

C. 

Cadogan,  Colonel  Report  by  Colonel  Cadogan,  dated  Turin,  13  May  i860,  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  miliiary  correspondence,  App.  495-497. 

Chancelins.  Opinion  that  the  office  of  cliancelier,  as  in  foreign  legations,  is  not  required 

in  our  service,  Hammond  60-63 Quesdon  ns  to  the  advantage  on  the  whole  of  a 

chancelier  at  each  foreign  mission,  Stuart  1863-1869 Evidence  in  favour  of  a chan- 

celier  at  each  mission  who  should  undertake  the  non-diplomatic  business,  Earle  2033- 
2038,  2062-2066.  2147-2155 Certain  objections  to  the  office  of  chancelier,  or  per- 

manent officer,  at  the  missions  abroad.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2222-2204.  2220-2322; 
Fane  3349-3351- 

Change  of  Government.  Approval  of  the  practice  of  changing  the  heads  of  the  principal 

missions  on  a change  of  Government,  Lord  Wodehou$e  808,  809 Doubt  aa  to  its  being 

at  ail  necessary  whenever  there  is  a change  of  Goveriiroem  to  make  changes  in  ihe  inferior 

missions,  Lord  Clarendon  973. 1026 Exception  subject  to  which  it  is  not  advisable  that 

the  ministers  should  not  be  changed  upon  changes  of  Government,  Lord  Malmesbury 
1931-1933— —Objection  to  anything  approaching  a general  change  of  the  ministers 
when  there  is  a cliauge  of  Government,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2308-2312. 

Change  of  Post.  See  Removal  of  Attaches,  ^c, 

Chargis  eT Affaires.  A charge  des  affaires  is  not  recognised  at  the  Foreign  Office,  as  distinct 

from  a charg6  d’affaires,  Hammond  The  secretary  of  legation,  when  acting  as 

charg6  d’affaires  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  should  not  receive  'the  whole  salary  of  the 

0.47.  ’ 3 T 2 latter. 
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Cliargis  ^Affaires — continued. 

latter,buti-liouldhave.some  additional  f mole  merit,  iEram»ioafi355-36x.  375 Reasons  for 

not  givinj?  the  charge  d’affaires  the  full  salary  cf  the  absent  minister,  ib.  378-380.  383- 
388.  400,  401. 

Propriety  of  some  additional  remuneration  to  die  secretary  of  legation  in  the  absence 

of  the  minister,  UrdWodehouse  g-zS-  933-936 acting  for  absent  ministers  need 

not  have  extra  pay,  Lcrd  Malmesbury  1938 Doubt  as  to  the  charge  d’affaires  being 

obliyed  to  incur  unusual  expenditure  during  the  absence  of  the  minister  on  leave,  ib, 
2001-3004. 

Question  as  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  lemuneiation  of  the  charge  d’affaires, 

■Sir  G.  M.  Seymour  22X3-33x6 In  the  absence  df  the  minister  the  charge  d’affaires 

should  not  be  obliged  to  entertain,  ib.  2301,  2302 Advantage  if  the  class  of  chargd 

d’affaires  could  be  increased.  Rice  3162 Doubt  as  to  the  chargi  d’affaires  requiring  to 

make  a much  larger  expenditure  when  tlie  head  of  the  mission  is  absent,  Lord  John 
Russeli  3486. 

China,  Japan,  S{c.  Mode  of  nominaiion  and  examination  in  the  case  of  the  student 

interpreters  in  China,  Sic.,  Hammond  220,  221 Explanation  as  to  appointments  in 

China  having  at  first  been  offered  only  to  English  colleges,  ib.  281 Approval  of 

young  men  being  specially  attached  to  the  missions  in  China,  Japan,  See.  and  being  well 

paid,’  Lord  Malmesbury  1942-1945 Approval  of  the  student  interpreters,  &c.,  in 

Chino,  Japan,  kc.,  being  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  service,  so  far  as  regards  China,  &c., 

Jtumbold  2366-2368 Explanation  as  to  a knowledge  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  not 

being  required  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  case  of  young  men  to  be  sent  out  as  inter- 
preters to  those  countries,  Walrond  2959-2963. 

Christie,  W.  D.  Letter  from  Mr.  Cbrisiie,  dated  24  January  x86t,  setting  forth  his  views 
relative  to  the  organization  of  the  service,  and  tlie  relations  of  ministers  to  consuls,  App. 

330-332. 

Ciphers.  Regulalioti  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  ciphers  at  the  missions  abroad, 

Hammond  293.  295 ^Tlie  cipher  was  noi  witness’s  invention,  but  only  the  application 

of  it,  ib.  29i]. 

Ctrcjriars  {Foreign  Office).  List  of  ciiculars  from  different  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  10  the  diplomatic  servants  abroad  in  the  years  1850-61,  App.  460-479. 

Civil  Service  Commission.  See  Examinations. 

Clarendon,  The  Earl  of.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  experience  of  witness  in  the 
(tipiomalic  service  ; he  has  also  been  for  five  years  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

639-945 Frequent  applications  made  to  witness,  when  Foreign  Secretary,  for  ap- 

pointmeius  in  the  diplomatic  service  5 these  came  chTefly  from  the  upper  ranks,  and 
fiir  exceeded  the  vacancies,  940-9<|8 Practice  of  witness  in  dealing  with  the  appli- 

cations; no  appoititmeiits  were  made  in  which  he  believed  the  young  men  intended  to 
withdraw  from  the  paofession  after  a time,  946-950. 

Tendency  of  late  years  of  the  diplomatic  service  to  assume  more  the  character  of  a 

career  or  profession,  951,  952 Effect  of  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  upon  the 

value  of  diplomatic  agency  ; more  business  created  thereby,  953,  954.  1074,  X075 

Introduction  of  the  system  of  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service  when  witness  was 

Foreign  Secretaiy,  the  heads  of  examination  being  fixed  upon  by  him,  955,  956 Very 

satisfactory  operation  of  the  system  of  examination,  956,  957 Probation  formerly  in 

the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  as  the  only  practical  test  before  appointment,  957. 

Course  pursued  by  witness  in  regard  to  promotion ; information  upon  which  he  acted 

958-960 Ample  means  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  testing  the  fitness  of  any 

minister  for  a ])articular  appointment,  961,  962 Objection  to  any  interchange  of 

services  between  the  higher  diplomatic  servants  and  the  higher  servants  in  the  Foreign 

Office,  963 Advantages  of  a power  of  interchanges  between  the  junior  or  lower  ranks 

of  the  two  services,  provided  such  interchanges  be  temporary,  963-966. 

Great  importance  of  diplomatic  agents  being  conversant  with  ihe  language  of  the 

country  to  which  accredited,  967-972 A knowledge  of  French  is  essential  in  all 

foreign  ministers,  969-972- Approval  of  high  diplomatic  functions  being  sometimes 

entru>ted  to  persons  outside  the  profession  on  political  considerations ; this  course 

should,  however,  only  be  followed  when  absolutely  necessary,  973 Doubt  as  to  it 

being  at  all  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  inferior  missions  when  there  is  a change  of 
Government,  ib, 

Uardship  upon  any  diplomatic  servant  whose  post  is  abolished,  There  should 

be.  something  ^ like  half-pay  for  those  thus  thrown  out  of  the  profession,  974,  975 

Expediency  of  the  diplomatic  servants  being  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  civil 
servants  in  regard  to  superannuation,  974-979 Improvement  if  after  a year’s  proba- 

tion attaches  were  placed  on  a salary,  and  counted  towards  a pension,  979-983. 

Considerable 
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Clarendon,  The  Earl  of — continued. 

Considerable  advantage  in  ministers  abroad  coming  occasionally  to  this  country,  984 

For  a month’s  leave  of  absence,  there  should  be  no  deduction  from  the  salary  of  the 

minister,  9S4-987.  1046 When  a minister  is  absent  for  three  or  four  months,  there 

might  be  a deduction  from  his  salary  as  additional  remuneration  to  the  secretary  of 
legation,  who  acts  in  his  absence,  984.  1045-1048. 

Great  advantage  without  anydisfidvantagCjofthe  system  of  private  commnnication  between 

the  ministers  abroad  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  988-992 Approval  of  the  attaches 

being  classified  into  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  993 Advantage  of  having  a 

fixed  number  of  secretaries  or  unpaid  attaches,  994-997 One  year’s  probation  abroad 

in  addition  to  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  sufficient  apprenticeship  for 

an  unpaid  attache,  998-1001 Necessity  of  the  approval  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  before 

interchanges  of  service  are  allowed,  1002.  1034-1036. 

Inadequacy  of  tite  pay  of  uiinisters  abroad,  and  of  secretaries  of  legation,  &c.,  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  and  coinfoiis  of  life  having  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  1003-1007. 

1040-1044 Tax  upon  ministers  in  having  to  advance  money  for  extras;  how  this 

should  be  remedied,  1008-1013 Good  payment  on  the  whole  of  «>ur  diplomatic 

service,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries;  exceptions  to  this  rule,  1014 

Advantage  in  paying  liberally  rather  than  in  allowing  separately  for  fSies,  8cc.,  I014, 
1015- 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  missions  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgard,  or 

other  of  the  German  Courts,  1017-loai Advantage  in  having  embassies  rather  than 

missions  at  the  great  courts  of  Europe,  1 022,  1 0-23 Approval  of  the  diplomatic  service 

being  treated  as  a profession  up  to  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Embassy,  1024-1026 

For  the  heads  of  missions,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  confined  to  the  service, 

1026,  1027 Objection  to  changes  at  the  smaller  missions  upon  each  change  of  go- 

vernment, 1026. 

Practice  relative  to  communications  between  the  consuls  and  Foreign  Secreiary;  the 
former  should  as  far  as  possible  communicate  through  llie  heads  of  the  missions,  1028, 
1029-^ Non-objeotion  where  missions  are  suspended,  to  transferring  the  staff  tempora- 
rily to  the  Foreign  Office,  1030,  1031 Approval  of  the  present  practice  of  publication 

of  despaiches ; objection  to  curtailment  before  publication,  1032,  1333 Complete  view 

given  generally  by  the  published  despatches;  receipt  of  “secret  and  confidential” 
despatches  adverted  to  hereon,  1037-1039.  1054-1056. 

Fairness  in  the  ministers  abroad  having  reasonable  leave  of  absence  without  any  deduc- 
tion from  their  salaries,  1048-1051 Doubt  as  to  ihe  propriety  of  more  frequent 

changes  or  removals  of  the  ministers,  &c..  with  a view  to  increased  opportunities  for 

ascertaining  their  respective  merits,  1052 Inadequacy  generally  of  the  ten  days’ 

salary  allowed  for  outfit,  1053 Inexpediency  of  any  attempt  to  do  without  an  Ambas- 

sador of  liigii  tank  at  Paris,  1057-1064. 

Practice  formerly  for  ihe  attaches  to  live  with  the  heads  of  missions,  1065-1067 

Approval  of  attaches  receiving  commissions,  and  counting  for  pensions  at  an  earlier  period, 

1068-1073 Advantage  in  the  attaches  having  each  a turn  at  some  iniporlant  Court, 

loyfl. Approval  of  not  more  than  two  years’  stay  at  each  post,  1077 Expenses  of 

travelling,  if  for  the  public  service,  should  be  allowed,  1078. 

Advantage  in  diplomatic  servants  having  been  educated  at  a public  school ; much  to 

be  learnt,  however,  after  leaving  the  public  schools,  1079-1081 Fluency  in  speaking 

French  is  hardly  necessary  before  ap])oint«ient,  1082-1084 Reference  to  the  disin- 

clination of  attaches,  &c.,  to  go  much  into  society,  1085,  10S6 — ;-Qualificaiionsmost  desir- 
able in  diplomatic  agents;  special  art  is  not  required,  lo8g,  1090 Circumstance  of 

there  being  no  person  at  the  foreign  missions  who  is  permanently  located  there,  1091- 

Desirableness  at  some  missions  of  having  a translator  permanently  attached  to 

the  mission,  1095-1099. 

Advantage  in  the  private  secretary  of  the  minister  being  a member  of  the  mission,  and 

selected  from  one  of  the  attaches,  1100-1106 Objection  to  open  competition  for  the 

diplomatic  service,  1107,  ilo8 Approval  of  competition  between  a selected  and  limited 

number,  the  nomination  resting  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  1107-1109. 

CUtIis  at  Missions.  Few  instances  of  clerks  at  the  embassies;  these  are  not  acknowledged 

as  membeis  of  the  diplomatic  body,  Hammond  51-56 Objection  to  the  employment 

of  temporary  clerks  at  the  embassies,  in  order  that  certain  work  might  be  done  by  them, 
instead  of  by  the  attaches,  ib.  107-110. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a clerk  at  each  mission.  Lord  Malmesbury 

1936-1941.1992-1997 Suggestion  that  the  civil  and  political  labour  of  the  embassy 

be  separated  from  tiie  really  intellectual  labour,  and  that  a chancelier  and  clerks  be  sub- 
stiiuted  for  the  unpaid  attaches,  and  be  appointed  by  the  ambassadors,  Earle  2147-2155 

Objection  to  employing  any  persons  in  the  embassy  or  chancery  who  are  not  attached 

to  it.  Lord  Cowley  2678. 

0.47.  3^3  Commission 
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Commissions.  Reaioval  of  a consiJerable  grievance  if  commissions  as  second  aecretarv  op 
third  secretary  were  given  to  paid  attaches ; relief  thereby  of  the  prwent  liardship  in 

regitrd  to  pensions,  Hammond  00-25.85,  86.  626,  627.  G44.  659-670.2714-2716 

Advantage  of  Commissions  to  attaches  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act  in  legalising  docu- 
ments, ib.  25-28.  76 Objection  to  corainissious  being  given  lo  unpaid  attaches 

ih.  645-656 Those  only  with  the  rank  of  secretary  should  have  a commission.  Lord 

Wodehouse  854.  858. 

Approval  of  attaches  receiving  commissions  and  counting  for  pensions  at  an  earlier 

period,  Lord  Clarendon  1068-1073;  Lord  J.  Russell  3446-3448 Witness  entered  the 

service  in  1825,  was  five  years  an  unpaid  attachd,  and  did  not  receive  a commission  until 

he  had  been  sixteen  years  in  the  service,  5ir  A.  1 1 n-i  n 5 Boon  if  the 

commission  dated  from  the  time  of  appointment  as  paid  attachd;  hardship  at  present 
Stuart  1809-1811,  3387  ; Fane  3385  ; Lord  Malmesbury  1967.  ' * 

Form  of  commission  for  a secretary  of  embassy  or  legation,  App.  481. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  after  a certain  pvobationaiy  period  the  aitnch^  be 
nominated  secretary,  and  that  a commission  be  then  given  to  him, i?cp.  iii. 

Competitive  Examination.  Approval  of  competition  between  a seleeted  and  limited  num- 
ber, the  nomination  resting  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Clarendon,  1 107-1109 

A limited  number  of  competitors  might  be  selected  by  the.  Secretary  of  State  / the  best  to 
be  fippoinied,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1298. 

Preference  given  to  ihe  present  system  of  appointment  rather  than  to  a system  of  com- 
petitive examination,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2263-2268 Doubt  as  to  competitive  exa- 

mination securing  the  most  fitting  men,  Bumhold  2435-2437. 

See  also  Open  Competition. 

Constaniinople.  Le.ss  necessity  now  than  formerly  for  dragomans  and  Oriental  secretaries 

at  Constantmoplej  number  of  paid  attaches  there,  159-163 Impossibilitv 

of  dispelling  altogether  with  the  class  of  dragomans  or  interpreters  at'Consiantinople  or 
with  an  Onenuil  secretary  to  superintend  them,  ih.  180-182.  ^ * • 

Satisfactory  performance  of  special  duties  entrusted  by  witness  to  attaci.^s  at  Constan- 
tinople; consular  fuiicuons  entrusted  to  them,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1670  1680 

1715-1721 The  attaches  are  all  lodged  in  the  embassy.*6.  1700 Pi^ciice  as  to  the* 

language  used  in  communications  between  the  embassy  and  the  Porte  ib  1703-1707 - 

Doubt  as  to  tlie  necessity  of  retaining  ihe  appointment  of  Oriental  Secretary  at  Con 

stantinopie,  ib.  1708-1712 Heavy  work  devolving  upon  the  embassy,  ib.  1723-1726, 

_ Doubt  us  to  the  salary  at  Constantinople  being  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  erreat  rise 
m prices.  Lord  Cowley  5 — —Approval  of  an  Oriental  Secretary  at  C<mstantinopIe  if 

a man  eminently  qualified  for  the  post  can  be  found,  ib.  2574,  2575 Obiectio  .able 

S-2625  house  at  Conslaatinople,  as  well  at  Paris,  ih.  2609. 

Doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the  emf.assy  house  at  Constantinople,  or  the  cost  thereof, 
Hammond  .806,  2807 Reference  to  the  amount  allowed  for  extraordiuaries  at  Con- 
stantinople, Conyngham  3025-3027.  “ 

Letter  from  Lord  J.  RoBell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  dated  20  January  i860,  relative  to  the 
large  increase  of  extraordinary  expenses  at  the  embi'.ssy,  App.  466,  467. 

Comiuunicatio.i  from  Lord  J.  Rosaell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  dated  24  October  1800  eon- 
tammg  directions  as  to  the  system  upon  which  the  business  of  the  embassy  is  to  be  con- 
bm  l's6o"'*?J '47^2’  p3  Vurther  communication  on  the  same  subject,  dated  6 Decern- 

See  also  Oiienlal  Attaches.  Bisani,  Count. 

“"J  encouragement  to  consuls  to  become  diplomatic 
sui.iiits,  jJammmd  ^02-505 Several  msianoi-s  in  which  officers  of  diplomatic  exoe- 

toTuir''nr't  503-509 Instruction'^ to  the  consuls 

toc.m  ninn.ciite  upon  political  as  well  as  upon  commercial  subjects,  ii.  510 Obiec- 

tionab.e  practice  of  some  consuls  to  communicale  directly  with  the  foreign  Office  wilhout 
® iuloolion  to  put  a stop^lo  this  practice, 

tl'o  cousuls  uud  Poreigii  Secretary:  the 
™“““”‘oate  through  the  heads  of  the  mission?^  Xord 
and  af  P communication  between  ihe  consuls  at  Moscow,  4ec, 

and  witness  at  St.  I etersbutgh  ; obstacles  to  their  communicating  with  the  Foreign  Office 
only  through  witness.  Sir  J.  CramjHon  1338-1340.  foreign  umce 

Objections  to  consuls-geueral  being  looked  upon  as  proper  persons  for  appointing  to 
the  diploinatic  service,  allhouph  they  sbonld  1101  positively  be  dAarred  from  such  appinte 

molt;  political  Imiotions  of  some  consuls  adverted  to  hereon,  Miot  1542-1548 !!Ltis- 

iactiiiy  system  ol  Communieution  between  tile  consuls  in  Turkey  and  witness  when  at 
Constantinople,  Lord  Stnitford  de  Itedclife  1681-1684— Proper'^  dWuctaLpt  up  ft 

'Naples, 
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Consular  Service — continued. 

Naples,  and  at  Rio,  between  the  business  of  tlie  mission  and  the  consulate,  Siuart  1870- 
1875. 

Objection  to  any  amaleamation  of  the  consulnr  with  the  diplomatic  service,  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury 1934,  1935 Probability  of  there  having  been  some  consular  appointments 

without  examination,  Walrond  2964-2966 Witness  never  found  any  clashing  between 

the  consular  and  diplomatic  services.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2293-2295. 

Different  duties  now  performed  by  diplomatic  servants  at  Vienna,  &c.,  wJiich  might  be 

transferred  10  the  consuls.  Fane  3311-3317 Opportunity  through  the  consuls,  without 

employing  diplomatic  servants,  for  obtaining  special  int^uination  from  any  particular 
locality,  Lord  John  Russell  3449-3452. 

Circular  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  consuls  abroad,  dated  2 May  x86l,  relative  to 
the  relations  in  which  they  stand  towards  the  missions,  App.  478.  492. 

See  also  South  America. 

Conyvgham,  George  Lenox.  (Analysis  ofhis  Evidence.) — Chief  clei-k  in  the  Foreign  Office  ; 

has  charge  of  the  fioaitcinl  departmenf,  2986,  2987 Hus  calculated  that  there  would 

be  a Teiy  large  increase  of  expenditure  if  the  diplomatic  pensions  were  based  unon  tlie 

Superannuation  Act,  29S8,  2989 Considerable  saving  in  each  year  since  1842  upon. 

the  estimate  of  140,000  1.,  as  the  cost  of  diplomatic  salaries,  the  savings  upon  the  entire 
sum  of  1 80,000  Z.  for  salaries  and  pensions  being  paid  over  to  the  Consolidated  Fuad, 
2990-2998. 

Explanation  of  the  practice  of  requiring  a life  certificate  before  the  payment  of  liiplo- 
matic  salaries ; slight  delay  necessarily  involved  thereby;  objections  to  aispi-nsimr  with 

this  requirement,  2999-3005.  3028-3032.  3045-3049 Any  delay  before  the  diplomatic 

servant  receives  his  salary  i.s  no  benefit  to  the  clerk  iu  the  Foreign  Office,  who,  as  his 

agent,  receives  the  uioiiey,  3006-3013 Advantage  of  the  sysieui  of  agency  ; witness 

has  not  known  any  abuse  to  have  arisen,  3014,  301 5. 

Doubt  as  to  any  large  increase  of  the  amount  required  for  pensions  if  the  service  of 
unpaid  attaches  were  limited  to  two  years,  and  if  all  paid  attaches  at  once  received  a 
commission,  3018-3020.  3050-3053 Explanation  in  regard  to  the  puyuient  oi  extra- 

ordinary expenses,  and  the  permission  given  to  draw  a certain  sum  monthly ; the  accounts 

are  now  sent  in  pretty  regularly,  3021-3025 Reference  to  the  amount  allowed  for 

extraordinaries  at  Constantinople,  3025-3027 Evidence  relative  to  the  former  and 

present  mode  of  payment  of  Queen’s  messengers ; suggested  restoration  of  the  avstem  of 

mileage  allowance,  fixed  upon  a reduced  scale,  3033-3042 Negative  advantage  as 

regards  the  Foreign  Office  cleiks  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  3043,  3044. 

Copenhagen,  The  salary  of  witness  when  minister  at  Copenhagen  was  3,600/.,  besides 

400 /.for  house-rent;  its  inadequacy,  Sir  .4.  Buchanan  1138.  1189 The  salary 

of  witness  when  minister  at  Copenhagen  was  about  equal  to  liis  expenditure,  Elliot  1 626- 
1628. 

Cost.  Statement  showing  that  for  active  diplomatic  service  aud  for  pensions  the  Foreio-n 
Office  have  for  many  years  kept  within  the  180,000  1.  annually  alluttpj  for  the  purpose, 
Hammond  628,  629 Witness  cannot  see  how  the  service  can  be  conducted  more  eco- 

nomically, Lord  Cowley  2679,  2680. 

Tlie  limit  of annual  cost  is  180,000  L,  which  has  never  been  exceeded,  Hammond  2735. 

2738 Margin  of  expenditure  of  about  io,ooo  1.  in  recent  years  within  the  prescribed 

amount,  ib.  2745,  2746 Probable  necessity  of  an  increased  gram  fiom  Parliament  il 

the  salaries  are  found  insufficient,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  witnesses,  ib.  2750-2752, 

Considerable  saving  in  each  year  since  1842  upon  the  estimate  of  140,000  1.  as  the  cost 
of  diplomatic  salaries,  the  savings  upon  the  entire,  sum  of  180,000 1.  for  salaries  and  pen- 
sions being  paid  over  b)  the  Cimsolidatcd  Funtl ; particulars  hereon,  Conyrtgham  2990- 
2998 tJsefulness  of  the  piaciice  >-f  voting  11  fixed  .sum  of  180,000  1.  yearly  for  the  ser- 

vice, although  it  may  not  be  all  expended.  Lord  John  Russell,  3440-3442. 

See  also  AloUliun  or  Reduction  of  Missions.  Hxtraordinary  Expenditure  of  Missions. 

Pensions.  Salaries.  Travelling  Expenses. 

Cowley,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl,  G.c.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  now 

ambassador  at  Paris,  2438 Entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1824;  different  Courts 

at  which  employed,  2439-2442 Was  an  unpaid  attache  /or  between  five  and  six  years, 

2440 Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  system  of  unpaid  attacheships,  and  for  recom- 

mending that  some  remuneration  be  given  from  llie  time  of  entering  the  service,  2445- 
2448 — —Advantage  if  at  all  tlie  missions  a house  were  engaged  for  lodging  the  secretary 
and  attaches,  2449,  2450. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice,  within  witness’s  experience,  for  young  men  to  enter  the 

service  without  intending  to  continue  in  11,2452 Custom  fonmrty  for  tlie  ministers 

to  intiuence  the  appointment  of  attaches,  2452,  2453 Consideration  paid  by  Lord 

°‘47‘  3 4-  Clarendon 
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Report,  1861 — continued. 


Cowley,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl,  G.C.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— conimucrf. 

Cliirendon  to  witness’s  opinion  before  the  appointment  of  any  attache  at  Paris,  2454, 

2455 Reasons  for  recommending  that  attaches  be  called  second  and  third  secretaries, 

2456,  S457 Non-consnltation  of  the  views  of  the  minister  before  the  promotion  of 

any  attach^  who  has  been  in  his  service;  suggested  check  hereon,  through  means  of- a 
system  of  reports,  2458-2463. 

Objections  to  the  younger  members  of  the  service  remaining  too  long  at  the  same  post, 

2464,  2465 A familiar  knowledge  of  French  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  2466-—“ 

Very  good  knowledge  of  French  since  the  system  of  examination  ; in  otlier  points  witness 
has  not  known  any  marked  improvement  through  the  examinations,  2467—2476 Ad- 

vantages antit  ipated  from  an  amalgamation  o(  the  Foreign  Office  with  the  uipiomaiic 

service,  2477-2482 Practice  in  France  as  to  interchanges  between  the  two  services, 

2482-2485. 

Approval  of  a limit  upon  the  number  of  attaches,  as  in  the  French  service,  2486,  2487 

Opinion  that  the  present  staff  of  missions  is  not  too  large,  2488-2491.  2679,  2680 

Adequacy  of  the  staff  at  Paris  for  the  work  of  the  embassy  ; explanation  hereon  as 

to  work  being  done  on  Sunday,  though  not  so  much  as  on  other  days,  2492-2499.  2546- 

2550 Suggestions  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  a certain  leave  of  absence  to 

ministers  before  any  deduction  from  salary  commences,  2500-2509. 

Statement  showingthat  witness’s  salary  at  Paris  has  been  far  short  of  his  expenditure, 

2510,2511 Necessity  of  persons  of  independent  fortune  as  ambassadors,  2512-2514 

Doubt  as  to  the  salary  at  Constantinople  being  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  great  rise 

in  prices,  2515 Salary  and  expenditure  of  witness  when  sent  on  a special  miss.iou  to 

Frankfort,  2516 Deductions  for  income-tax  and  agency  to  which  the  salaries  are 

subject,  2517-2520 There  seems  to  be  no  proper  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not 

be  paid  more  promptly,  2521,  2522.  2524 Practice  as  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary 

expenses  at  Paris  ; improved  arrangement  recently,  2523-2531. 

Duties  performed  by  tlie  librarian  attached  to  the  Paris  embassy;  advantages  of  the 

appointment,  2532-2535 Approval  of  a permanent  officer  at  the  large  missions; 

. obstacle  to  bis  performing  notarial  or  consular  duties,  2534-2538 Payment  by  wit- 
ness of  bis  private  secretary  at  Paris,  2539 Propriety  of  the  ambassador  ha»ing  a 

choice  in  the  appointment  of  his  private  secretary,  if  he  pays  the  salary  himself,  2.540- 

2543 All  journeys  of  attaches  on  the  public  service  should  be  paid  for  by  the  public, 

2545 Obstacle  to  the  attaches  at  Paris  being  introduced  by  the  ambassador  into 

society  ; practice  as  to  their  going  into  society,  2551-2553. 

Explanation  as  to  witness  not  entertaining  the  embassy  staff  daily,  it  comprising  twelve 
persons,  2554-2558 Discontinuance  of  the  practice  at  French  missions  of  the  secre- 
taries living  wiih  the  head  of  the  mission,  2559,  2560 Necessarily  limited  hospitality 

which  witness  can  extend  to  the  English  at  Paris,  2561-2563 Reasons  for  objecting 

t<i  the  present  mode  of  payment  of  Queen’s  messengers,  2564,  2565 Due  attention 

paid  at  the  Paris  embassy  to  travellers  wanting  to  transact  business  there,  2566,2567 

Inadequacy  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament,  about  two  years  a|o,  for  the  repair,  &c. 

of  the  embassy  house,  2568-2573.  2626,  2627. 

Approval  of  an  Oriental  secretary  at  Constantinople,  if  a man  eminently  qualified  for 
the  post  can  be  found,  2574,  2575 Objection  to  any  diminution  of  missions  in  Ger- 
many 2.576 Duties  and  salary  of  the  chaplain  at  Paris,  2577-2580 Explanation 

as  to  the  chapel  attached  to  the  Paris  embassy  not  being  open  to  the  poorer  classes, 

2581-2587 Large  expenditure  upon  the  embassy  house,  and  un«iitisfactory  manner 

in  which  carried  out;  undue  functions  thrown  upon  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  matter, 
2588-2612.  2626-2631. 

Objectionable  system  in  regard  to  the  embassy  bouse  at  Constantinople  as  well  as  at 
Paris,  2609.  2621-2625.  2636,  2637 Necessity  for  the  provision  by  witness  of  orna- 
mental furniture,  &.c.  at  Paris,  2613-2620.  2626,  2627.  2632-2635 Large  rent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  hire  a house  such  as  that  occupied  by  witness,  2638,  2639“ House  of 

witness  in  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  Paris;  expense  on  this  score,  2640,  2641. 

Weight  attached  to  a good  English  education  for  the  diplomatic  service,  2642 Ina- 
bility of  witness  to  go  much  into  society  at  Paris,  2643 Great  increase  of  prices  on  the 

continent,  2644,  2645 Importance  ni  a diplomatic  sense  of  ambassadors  entertaining, 

2646 Circumstance  of  witness  not  receiving  anything  towards  the  expense  of  great 

public  entertainments;  exception  to  this  1^18,2647-2651 Frequent  gratuities  given 

in  the  Russian  and  other  foreign  services,  2653,  2654. 

Advantage  of  the  rank  of  ambassador,  as  giving  personal  access  to  the  sovereign,  2655- 

2657 Tendency  of  telegraphic  communications  to  make  work  rather  than  to  lessen  it,^ 

2658,  2659 Necessity  of  the  practice  of  private  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of 

State;  absence  of  inconvenience  through  this  system,  2660-2665 — ^ — Probable  difficulty 

at  some  courts,  through  ihe  custom  to  publish  ministers’  despatches,  2666,  2667 

Witness  looks  upon  private  and  confidential  despatches  as  open  to  publication,  2668 

Adequacy 
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Report,  1861 — continued. 


Cowley,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl,  G.C.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Adequacy  of  the  allowance  for  extraordinary  expenses  at  Paris,  2669,  2670 

Attaches  should  not  leave  this  country  under  twenty  years  of  age,  2672 Witness 

does  not  attach  much  importance  to  aunivereity  education,  2673 Opportunity  abroad 

for  soon  learning  to  speak  French  fluently  if  a good  knowledge  of  the  language  gene- 
rally l)e  first  obtained  in  this  country,  2674 Definite  duties  which  the  secretary  of 

legation  or  embassy  should  have  to  perform,  2675-2677 Objection  to  employing  any 

persons  in  the  embassy  or  chancery  who  are  not  attached  to  it,  2678 Witness  does 

not  see  how  the  service  can  be  conducted  more  economically,  2679,  2680. 


Cowley,  Lord.  Communication  from  Lord  Cowley  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Paris, 
18  Deoemlier  i860,  offering  sundry  suggestions  on  the  constitution  and  working  of  the 
dipiomiitic  service  of  this  country,  App.  359-361. 

Further  communicaiion  from  Lord  Cowley,  dated  18  December  i860,  relative  to  the 
system  of  deduction  from  salary  during  leave  of  absence,  the  deduction  for  income  tax, 
and  the  practice  of  payment  of  salaries  ; amendments  suggested,  App.  361,  362. 


Cratnpton,  Sir  John  F.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Entered  the  diplomatic  service  in 

1826  ; 1314 Was  not  paid  till  1834, after  be  hail  been  at  several  missions,  1315, 1316 

^ Expediency  of  the  attach&s  not  being  so  long  unpaid  after  entering  the  service  as 

was  formerly  the  case;  approval  of  some  probation,  1317-1322.  i357“^36t The 

service  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a loss  of  a profession  than  it  now  is,  1318 Prac- 

tice formerly  to  consider  the  attach^  as  part  of  the  family  of  the  minister,  1319,  1320 

Anomalies  requiring  removal  in  regard  to  tlie  pension  regulations,  1323,  1324— — 

Approval  of  the  paid  attaches  being  termed  secretaries  of  legation,  1325 Objection 

to  a fixed  or  limited  number  of  attaches.  1326.  1357.  1361,  1362. 

Importiince  of  our  having  embassies  where  other  powers  have  them,  1327,  13-28- 

Reduction  of  salaries  in  former  years,  whilst  there  has  been  a great  increase  of  prices, 

^229-1332.  1363.  1369 Appointment  of  a gentleman  resident  at  St.  Petersburg  as 

temporary  attach^,  on  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  language;  convenience 

thereby,  1333-1335.  1371-1379 Probability  of  permanent  officers  its  translators,  Sec. 

being  desirable  at  some  missions,  1336,  1337 System  of  communication  between  the 

consuls  at  Moscow,  &.c.  and  witness  at  Si.  Feterebui^;  obstacle  to  their  communicating 
with  the  Foreign  Office  only  through  witness,  1338-1340. 

Necessity  for  the  recent  improvement  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  payment  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  missions,  1341,  1342 Doubi  as  to  there  being  any  misdons 

which  could  conveniently  be  reduced,  1343-1346 Inconvenience  to  attachfis  when 

not  able  to  speak  French  fluently;  efteci  of  the  want  of  this  knowledge  in  preventing 

their  going  into  society,  1346,  1347*  I44t~^43*  M47j  ’44_^ Objection  to  any 

regular  system  of  interchange  between  the  ffiploniatic  service  and  Foreign  Office, 

although  occasional  interchanges  may  be  desirable,  1348-1350 ^Arrangeraent  in  regard 

to  interchanges  on  the  Russian  service,  1351,  1352. 


Good  payment  generally  of  the  Russian  diplomatic  servants;  rewards  frequently  given 

irrespectively  of  salary,  1353,  1354 Unduly  low  payment  of  the  Uiiited  States 

diplomatic  agents,  1355,  1356 Lower  salary  now  of  ihe  ambassador  at  Paris  ihan 

previously  to  1830  ; 1363-1368 General  rise  of  prices  at  St  Petersburg,  1369,  1370 

Adequaev  on  the  whole  of  the  present  staff  at  St.  Petersburg,  1380,  1381 Sug- 
gestion that  a periiiiment  place  be  provided  at  St.  Petersburg,  &c.  for  the  archives; 

inconvenience  at  present,  1382. 1385.  1411-1414 Satisfactory  position  of  the  secretary 

of  embassy,  with  reference  to  the  head  of  ihe  mission,  1384 Objeciion  to  an  nttachfi 

being  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  minister,  1386-1390. 

Objection  on  the  pnit  of  foieign  Governments  to  our  system  of  publishing  despalclies,. 

3201-1394.1426-1429 Great  care  necessary  in  order  to  live  upon  the  salary  at  St. 

Petersburg,  1395-1397 o'  ” house  by  witness ; considerable  expense  on  this 

score  3398-1403- Importance  of  Goverument  piircliasing  or  renting  a residence  at 

most ’of  the  Courts,  and  furnishing  it,  1404-1407 Hardsliip  of  the  deduction  from 

salary  durino-  the  absence  of  a minister,  1408-1410 Approval  of  certain  regulations 

providing  for  leave  of  absence  being  granted  without  deduction  from  sulaiy,  1415- 
1425. 

Respects  in  which  education  at  public  schools  is  not  sufficient  for  diplomatic  servants, 

1430-1434 Importance  of  a University  education,  1435 -Young  men  should  not 

be  attached  to  missions  betbre  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1436 Necessity  of  a good 

knowledge  of  French  ; this  might  be  pe.feeted  after  joining  the  mission,  U37-i44^- 

H53j  ’454 Improved  knowledge  of  French  since  the  civil  service  examinations, 

1444,  1445. 

Reference  10  the  removal  of  Mr.  Adams  from  St.  Petersburg  afier  he  had  le.trnt  the 

Russian  language;  inconvenience  subsequently,  1449 Non-objection  to  the  system 

<if  annual  reports  by  secretaries  of  embassies,  1450—1452 biilficiency  ol  an  f:xami- 

nation  in  French,  in  addiiion  to  a University  educuiion,  for  unpaid  attaches;  further 
examinatiiiu  desirable  in  the  case  of  paid  attaches,  1454,  M55- 

0.47.  3 U Orampton, 
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iReport,  l86l — continued. 


Cruvwton,  Sir  John  F.  Eemarks  by  Sir  J.  Orampton,  in  letter  dated  St.  Petersburg, 
1 Februaiy  i86i,  relative  to  the  qualifications  desirable  for  the  service,  App.  418. 

Credential  Letters.  Forms  of  credential  letters  addressed  to  different  Courts  upon  the 
appointment  of  diplomatic  servants  to  missions  at  such  couits,  App.  480. 


B. 

Darmstadt.  See  German  Missions. 

Ded'uctions  from  Salary.  See  Income  Tax.  Leave  of  Absence.  Salaries,  S. 

Denmark.  Communication  from  M.  Hall,  Danish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated 
31  December  i860,  containing  sundry  particulars  relative  to  the  consiitution,  &c.  of  the 

Diplomatic  Service  of  Denmark,  App.  340,  341 Statement  of  the  salaries  received 

by  the  diplomatic  servants,  ib.  342. 

Dresden.  Evidence  favourable  to  an  abolition  of  the  mission  at  Dresden,  &c..  Lord  Wode- 
house  824-839.  844-8485  Strackey  2700,  2701  5 Rice  3161. 3185,  3186.  3191-3193. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  mission  at  Dresden  being  dispensed  with  5 its  importance, 
as  well  as  tiiat  of  other  German  missions,  Lord  Clarendon  1017-1021;  Elliot  1644- 
16485  Lord  Malmesbury  1949-1956;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2208;  Lord  Cowley  2576. 


E. 

Earle,  Ralph  A.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence) — Was  appointed  to  the  diplomatic  service  in 

18545  served  till  1858  as  attache  at  Paris,  2014 Owed  his  appointment  to  the 

kindness  of  Lord  Palmerston,  2016,  2017 Great  opportunities  at  the  Paris  embassy 

for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  service,  2018 Large  and  varied  amount 

of  work  at  the  Paris  embassy,  201 8-2029— Great  pressure  occHsionally  upon  the  staff 
at  Paris;  hard  work  on  Sunday,  much  of  which  might  have  been  done  on  other  days, 
2021-2032.  2044,  2045,  2067,  2068.  2093-2097.  2134,  2135.  2140-2143. 

Much  of  the  work  at  the  Paris  embassy  might  be  performed  by  clerks  5 appointment 

of  Mr.  Attlee  adverted  to  hereon,  2030-2032.  2062-2066 Advantage  if  there  were  a 

chancelier  at  each  mission,  who  sliould  undertake  the  non-diplomatic  business,  2033- 

2038.  2062-2066 Objection  to  Foreign  085ce  clerks. being  introduced  as  paid  attaches 

to  tbe^  prejudice  of  men  serving  as  unpaid  attaches,  2039,  2040 Expediency  of 

attaches  being  paid  after  a year’s  probation,  the  present  system  being  quite  unjustifiable, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a system  of  purchase,  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  such  system, 
2041-2043.  2076-2084.2133. 

Expia.nation  as  to  the  attaches  at  Paris  not  going  much  into  society;  any  want  of 
flneiicy  in  speaking  French  had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  2044— 2050— —Fair  knowleclo'e 

of  French  possessed  by  the  attaches,  2049-2054 Feeling  at  Paris  as  to  the  hardship 

ofbeing  so  long  unpaid,  2055 Complaint  in  the  service  as  to  peers  and  others  being 

imported  for  the  higher  appointments,  2056,  2057 Advantage  formerly  on  ihe  score 

of  promotion  in  persons  entering  the  service  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  2058— 
206 1. 

Application  by  witness  when  at  Paris  for  a paid  atlach^ship  in  Mexico,  2069-2072 

Witness  considers  he  is  still  in  the  profession,  in  fact  that  he  has  purchased  his  commis- 
sion by  unpaid  .service,  2073-2076 At  Paris  an  attach^  should  be  in  a position  to 

spend  400  Z.  or  500  Z.  a year,  2079-2082.  2136,  2137 Favourable  opinion  in  tlie  ser- 
vice as  to  the  conduct  of  the  second  examination,  2086-20S9 Extent  of  further  siudy 

necessary  after  leaving  Eton  or  Harrow'  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  examination,  2000- 
0092.2159. 

E^qiial  social  position  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  and  attaches,  2098-2101 Services 

rendered  by  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  agents  for  the  attaches,  &c.  5 advantage 

to  the  latter  in  employing  them,  2102-2108.  2129-2132 Approval  of  the  diplomatic 

set  vice  being  treated  as  a profession  up  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  Embassy,  but  not  for 

the  mgher  appointments,  ai  10-2112.  2128 Slightexient  to  which  political  patronage 

IS  unduly  exercised  m promotions  or  in  selections  for  the  more  desirable  missions,  2113- 

Impropriety  of  reqniiing  the  heads  of  missions  to  treat  attaches  as  part  of 

tncir  families,  although  desirable  as  bringing  them  into  society,  2118-2123. 

Absence  of  irregularity  in  witness’s  appointment,  whilst  still  a diplomatic  servant,  as 

private  secretary  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  2124.  2125 Objection  to  the  heads  of  missions 

recomrn^ending  for  promotion,  2126 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a second  examina- 

tion 5 the  scope  of  the  first  examination  might  be  extended,  2144,  2145.  2158— -About 
21  or  22  years  of  age  is  the  best  for  entering  the  service,  2146,  2147. 

Suggestion 
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[Report,  1861 — continued. 


Earle,  JR.  A.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued- 

Suggestion  that  the  civil  and  political  labour  of  the  embassy  be  separated  from  the 
really  intellectual  labour,  and  that  a chancelier  nnd  clerks  be  substituted  for  the  unpaid 

attaches,  and  be  appointed  by  the  ambassadors,  2147-2155 The  real  diplomatic 

servants  should  b^in  with  the  rank  of  paid  attache,  having  first  undergone  a short 
probation,  2147.  2155-2158.  2164-2172 Importance  attached  to  education  in  Eng- 
land, 2159-2162 Advantage  of  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  every  year, 

or  every  two  years,  according  to  the  disiance  from  this  country,  2163. 

Education  for  the  Service.  Decided  advantage  in  attaches  having  passed  through  a univer- 
sity or  public  school ; this  should  not  obviate  an  examination  for  the  service,  Hammond 

254-258.  279.  280 Custom  to  educate  abroad  those  intended  for  the  diplomatic 

service,  ib-  494,  495 Advantage,  if  possible,  of  a University  education  before  entering 

the  service.  Lord  iVodehouse,  717,  718.  767,  768 Importance  of  the  young  men  bein°- 

educated  principally  at  lioine,  Lord  Wodehouse  766-768;  Elliot  3586-1588;  Earle 
2159-2162  ; Lord  Cowley  2642. 

Advantage  in  diplomatic  servants  having  been  educated  at  a public  school ; much  to  be 
learnt,  however,  after  leaving  the  public  schools,  Lord  Clarendon,  1079-1081;  Sir  J. 

CramptOH  1430-1434 A University  degree  should  be  allowed  to  qualify,  instead  of  a 

civil  service  examinatiuii,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1148.  1272,  1273.  1292-1295;  Elliot  1587, 

1588.  1613-1615 Importance  ofa  University  education,  SirJ.  Crampton  1435 

Gieut  importance  attached  to  an  English  education  at  a public  school  or  University,  Zord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1729.  1739-1 743. 

■ A degree  at  a University  should  exempt  from  examination,  except  as  regards  French, 

Lord  Malmesbury  1998-2000.  2006 Good  English  education  required  in  addition  to 

a knowledge  of  Erench  ; how  this  may  be  provided  for.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  2238-2240. 

2269 Outline  of  the  education  desirable,  ih.  2269 Doubt  as  to  there  being  any 

occ;ision  for  an  examination  when  a young  man  has  been  to  a University  as  well  as  to  a 

public  school,  ih.  2313-2316 Opinion  that  education  at  home,  that  is  at  a public 

school,  is  the  most  desirable  education  for  a diplomatic  servant,  Rumbold  2428-2434. 

Slight  importance  attached  to  a University  education  as  a test  of  fitness  fur  the  service 
Lord  Cowley  2673  ; Mitford  3228,  3229. 

A good  English  education  with  a University  degree  is  as  good  an  education  as  possible 

for  a diplomatic,  selvant,  Slrachey  2707,  2708 Suggestion  that  a certificate  from  a 

University,  &c.,  should  at  once  entitle  a person  to  be  a candidate  for  the  diplomaic  service 

explanation  hereon  of  the  practice  in  foreign  countries,  211063121-3125.  3149-3152 

Means  of  diplomatic  education  at  All;  Soul’s  College,  Oxford,  but  not  at  present  at 
Cambridge,  to.  3124,  3125.  3158-3160. 

See  also  Examinations.  French  Language.  Qualifications  for  the  Service. 

Efficiency  of  the  Service.  Eefi-rence  to  the  manner  in  which  our  foreign  missions  are  con- 
ducted as  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  this  country,  Hammond  Further 

testimony  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  missions  ; great  efficiency  of  our  ministers  and 

confidence  anti  respect  with  which  they  are  treated  abroad,  ih.  680 Great  efficiency 

also  of  the  secretaries  of  legation  and  attaclies,  ib. Witness  in  fact  considers  that  the 

diplomatic  service  is  on  the  whole  an  honour  to  the  country,  and  that  any  alterations  which 
may  be  deemed  advisable  should  refer  only  to  matters  of  detail,  ih.  681. 

Very  great  changes  in  the  character  of  the  service  since  witness  first  entered  it  in  1 807 ; 
great  im|)rovement  on  the  whole.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  1656-1660 Unsuc- 
cessful diplomacy  of  this  country  on  roar.y  occasions, ii.  749 Opinion,  however,  that 

our  diplomatic  servants,  especially  of  late  years,  have  on  the  whole  been,  quite  as  able 
as  these  of  foreign  countries,  ih.  1749,  17.5.0.  1766- 

Great  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  corps  whilst  witness  was  in  office,  Lord  Malmesbury 

2013 Belief  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  is  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  of 

foreign  countries,  if  not  more  so,  Strachey  2702 Greater  efficiency  of  the  junior 

branches  of  the  service  than  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  service,  Mitford  3222 Testimony 

to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  Lord  J.  Russell  3504. 

Elliot,  The  Honourable  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Was  till  recently  in  the 

diplomatic  service,  1456 Entered  the  service  as  paid  attache  in  1841,  having  pre- 

viou&ly  been,  precis  writer  at  the  Foreign  Office,  1457-1460 Abolition  of  the  post 

recently  held  by  witness  at  Naples,  he  and  all  the  members  of  the  legation  being  dis- 
missed, and  their  salaries  subsequently  stopped,  1461-1466 Witness  was  paid  up  to 

about  six  weeks  alter  the  King  left  Gaeta,  1463.  1625 Hardship  in  wimess  having 

been  suddenly  deprived  of  a salary  without  having  been  placed  00  a pension,  1466-1460 

1566 Sei-vices  of  witness  as  precis  writer  and  paid  attache  adverted  to  as  uot  countine 

towards  a pension,  1470-1476.  “ 

Great  advantage  if  the  paid  attaches  had  the  titles  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of 
legation,  1478 Attaches  miglu  be  paid  after  two  or  three  years’  service,  1479-1482. 
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Elliot,  The  Honourable  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

I0g2 Evils  of  attaches  being  kept  too  long  at  the  same  post,  1483.  1516-1520 

Duties  of  vritness  when  paid  attache  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  staff  generally; 

great  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  1484-1490 Care  of  the  archives 

at  St.  Petersburg,  8cc.,  considered;  doubt  as  10  the  expediency  of  placing  them  always 
under  one  individual,  and  of  providing  against  their  ever  being  removed,  1491,  1492. 
1497,  1498.  1619-1621. 

Practice  at  St.  Petersburg  in  regard  to  translations  in  the  Russian  language,  1493- 

Arrangement  for 'the  care  of  the  archives  at  Naples,  1497.  1574-1576 

Fuctions  of  a secretary  of  legation ; relation  in  whicl)  he  stands  towards  the  head  uf  the 

miesion,  1500-1505 Doubt  as  to  the  neces.sity  of  any  change  vvith  respect  to  the 

private  secretary  of  the  minister  being  a member  of  the  mission,  1506-1510 Effect  of 

ilie  former  regulations  as  to  leave  of  absence  in  preventing  ministers  from  coming  home, 
1511-1514. 

Regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  travelling  e.xpenses  of  attaches,  &c.,  1520-1523 

Probable  delay  in  the  payment  of  salaries  on  account  of  the  life  certificate  required,  1524- 

1527 Convenience,  without  abuse,  in  the  clerks  at  the  Foreign  Office  acting  as  agents 

for  the  diplomatic  service,  1528-1533 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a system  of 

intereliange  between  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  servants,  1534- 

Objection  to  consuls  general  being  looked  upon  as  proper  persons  for  appointing 

to  the  diplomatic  service,  although  they  should  not  positively  be  debarred  from  such 
appointment:  political  functions  of  some  consuls  adverted  to  hereon,  1542-1548. 

Effect  of  the  facilities  of  telegraphic  counnunication  upon  the  responsibility,  &-c.,  of 

ministers  abroad,  1549-1552 Amount  of  staff  of  the  mission  at  Naples;  services  of  a 

paid  clerk  adverted  to,  1553-1557 Knowledge  of  Italian  possessed  at  the  mission, 

1558-1561 Question  whether  employment  could  not  be  found  ai  the  Foreign  Office, 

or  at  missions  ubroad,  for  the  staff  of  the  mission;  employment  of  one  member  at  the 
Foreign  office,  1562-1566. 

Considerable  loss  to  witness  in  having  to  get  rid  ofhis  house  and  faririiure  at  Naples, 

1568-1573 Due  attention  generally  paid  at  the  missions  to  English  travellers  requiring 

to  transact  business,  1577-1585 Attaches  should  not  go  abroad  before  twenty-one 

years  of  age,  1586 Importance  of  a thorough  English  education  before  joining  the 

service,  1586-1588 A university  degree  should  be  allowed  10  qualify  instead  of  a 

civil  service  examination,  1587,  1588.  1613-1613 A knowledge  of  French  must  be 

guaranteed,  1589.  1616. 

Advantage  ill  the  minisiers  having  the  attaches  constaiuly  at  their  houses;  this  was 

more  the  case  formerly  than  at  present,  1590.  1607-1612 Several  ministers  by  whom, 

witness,  as  attach^,  has  been  treated  as  part  of  their  family,  1390,  1591 Practice  of 

attaches  in  going  into  or  abstaining  from  society  adverted  to  as  entirely  a matter  of  indi- 
dual feeling,  1592,  1593 The  unpaid  and  paid  attaches  are  treated  alike  by  the 

ministers,  1594 Nature  of  the  informaiion  furnished  by  a minister  ut  such  a place  as 

the  Hague,  159-5-1699 Absence  of  security  through  the  civil  service  examinations 

that  the  most  fitting  men  are  appointed  as  attaches,  1600-1603. 

Witness  cannot  speak  to  the  sufficiency,  or  otherwise,  of  the  salary  at  Naples,  1604, 

1605 Insufficiency  generally  of  the  salaries  at  the  larger  courts,  but  not  at  the  smaller 

courts,  1606.  1631 Increase  of  work  thrown  of  late  years  upon  the  attaches,  and 

causes  thereof,  1609,  l6lo Cause  of  the  faster  promotion  formerly  in  the  service, 

1611.  1637 Advantage  if  there  were  at  ench  legation  a library,  comprising  books  on 

public  law  and  ireatifs,  1617 Convenience  to’ the  minister  if  a residence  were  provided 

■by  Government;  doubt  as  to  the  economy  of  such  arrangement,  1618-1624.. 

The  salary  of  witness  at  Copenhagen  was  about  equal  to  his  expenditure,  1626-1628 

Opinion  that  a minister  should  spend  his  salary,  but  should  not  be  obliged  to  irench 

up-Jii  his  private  means,  1629,  1630 Fairness  in  attaches  counting  their  time  for  a 

pension  from  the  period  of  entering  the  service  ; objections,  however,  to  assimilating  the 

system  of  pensions  to  that  in  the  civil  service,  1633-1643 Doubt  whether  it  is  ^vis- 

able  to  abolish  the  mission  at  Hanover  or  other  German  missions,  1644-1648. 

Embassies.  Advantage  in  having  embassies  rather  tlian  missions  at  the  great  courts  of  . 
Europe,  Hammond  118,  119?  Lord  Wudehouse  180,181;  Lord  Clarendon  1022,  1023 

Importance  of  our  having  embassies  where  other  powers  have  them,  Sir  J.  Crampton 

1328 Approval  of  the  re-establishment  of  embassies  in  lieu  ofmissions  atseveral 

of  the  great  courts,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclife  1761-1763 Advantage  of  the  rank  of 

ambassador  as  giving  personal  access  to  the  sovereign,  Lord  Cowley  2655-2657. 

See  also  Constantinople.  Paris.  St.  Petershurgh.  Salaries. 

Embassy  Houses.  See  Residences  for  .imbassadors,  Ac. 

English  Composition.  Statement  as  to  English  composition  not  being  one  of  the  subjects 
for  examinuLion,  Walrond  2890-2898. 

English 
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English  Language.  Increased  practice  abroad  ot‘  becoming  conversant  with  the  English 
language,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2274,  2275. 

■Entertainments.  See  Fetes  and  Entertainments. 

Envoys  Extraordinary.  Explanation  as  to  the  use,  of  late  years,  of  the  denomination 
“Envoy  Extraordinary;”  it  has  no  effect  as  to  precedency,  Hammond  i5->9 Con- 

siderable difference  between  the  offices  of  envoy  and  ambassador,  ib.  94-96. 

EXAMUtATIONS: 

1.  Non-examination  formerly  of  Candidates. 

2.  Examinations  first  established  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

3.  Regulations  on  the  Subject/  Qualifications  required. 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  ContmustoMcrs. 

5.  Eotcer  to  dispense  with  the  Examination. 

6.  Furthfr  Chance  given  in  the  event  of  Rejection. 

7.  Number  of  Nominations,  R^ectiotis,  ^c.  _ « , • 

8.  Second  Examination,  that  is.ofpaidAttachis;  Question  hereon  of  having 

but  one  Elxamination. 

9.  Opinions  as  to  the  Effect  of  the  Examinations. 

10.  Question  of  but  one  Examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic 

. Setvice. 

1.  Non-examination  formerly  of  Candidates : 

There  was  not  formerly  any  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  those  appointed  to  the 
diplomatic  service,  Hammond  213,  214.  216  ' Absence  formerly  of  any  exammafion 

for  attachlships,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1146,  H47* 

2.  Examinations  first  established  by  Lord  Clarendon  : 

First  establishment  by  Lord  Clarendon  of  an  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

Hammond  2i2 Introduction  of  the  system  of  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service 

when  witness  was  Foreign  Secretary,  the  heads  of  examination  being  fixed  upon  by 
. him.  Lord  Clarendon  955,  956. 

3.  Regulatio-ns  on  the  Subject;  Qualifications  required : 

Similar  character  of  the  present  regulations  to  those  introduced  by  Lord  Clarendon, 

Hammond  21 5 Exceedingly  creditable  character  of  the  reports  made  by  the  attaches 

for  the  second  examination,  ib.  240,  241.  535 Sufficiency  of  an  examination  in  Freud), 

in  addition  to  a university  education,  for  unpaid  attaches;  further  examination  desirable 
in  the  case  of  paid  attaches,  SirJ.  Crompton  1454,  1455 — ^Extent  of  further  study 
necessary  after  leaving  Eton  or  Harrow  in  order  to  qualify  for  tlie  examination,  Earle 
2090-2092.  2159. 

Outline  of  the  requirements  from  candidates  for  paid  and  unpaid  attachoship,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  1855,  Maitland  28)9.  2867—— 
Modification  by  Lord  Malmesbury  of  Lotd  Clarendon’s  regulations;  restoration  of  the 
latter  by  Lord  John  Russell,  ih.  2819.  2827,  2828.  2855. 

Nature  of  the  quaiificaiion  with  which  a young  man  may  pass  the  examinations, 

Walrond  2800,2891 Many  young  men  who  have  been  at  Oxford,  especially  those 

. who  have  ta'ken  honours,  could,  after  a sliort  period  of  study,  pass  a certain  proposed 
examination  of  a higher  standard  tlnni  the  jiresent ; question  as  to  the  expediency  of  such 

standard,  ib.  2905-2910^  2914-2921 Doubt  as  to  most  of  the  candidates  being 

“ craronud”  for  the  examinations,  ib.  2941-29:^3. 

Slight  value  attached  to  the  report  required  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  second  examination, 

JSococA  3239-3242 Suggestion  as  to  the  system  of  examination  desirable  in  lieu  of 

the  pi  esent  system,  ih.  3245,  3246. 

Regulations  for  tlie  examination  of  paid  attaches  before  tlie  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, as  approved  by  Lord  J.  Russell  in  August  1859,  App.  476,  477 Regulations 

approved  by  Lord  J.  R.ussell  in  August  1859,  for  the  examination  of  unpaid  attaches, 
ib.  477. 

4.  Conduct  of  the  Examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners : 

Entire  conduct  of  ihe  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  Hammond 
222-224 Functions  exercised  respectively  by  witness,  as  secretary  to  the  Commis- 

sioners, by  the  exammers  under  ths  Commissioners,  and  by  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves; decision  in  each  rase  by  the  Commissioners  alter  inspection  of  ihe  papers, 

Maitland  2830-2839.  2850-2866 All  the  examinations  for  the  diplomatic  service 

come  before  witness  or  his  fellow  e.xamiuer,  Walrond  2870 Explanation  of  the 

principle  upon  which  the  number  of  marks  for  each  subject  is  fixed,  ib.  2935-2940. 
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0iV5— continued. 

5.  Power  to  disiJense  with  the  Examination  : 

Power  at  pi'esent  of  tbe  Secretaiy  of  State  to  dispense  with  the  civil  service  exiimina.- 
tion  for  the  attaches,  Hammond  284-286. 

6.  Further  Chance  given  in  the  event  of  R^e.ction: 

Practice  to  give  more  thirn  one  chance  of  passing  the  lequired  examinations,  Hammond 
243-245. 

7.  Number  of  Nominations,  Rejections,^''c. 

Number  of  candidates  nominated,  certified,  and  rejected  for  unpaid  attaclieships  in  each 

of  the  years  1856-60,  Maitland  2820- Number  of  examinations,  certificates  and 

rejecnons  for  paid  attacli&hips  m each  year,  ib.  2825,  2826 Eejection  of  only  two  out 

of  37  candidates  for  paid  attai-hfeships ; re-appointment  since  of  one  of  these,  Walrond 
2952-2956. 

8.  Second  Examination,  that  is,  of  paid  Attaches  ; Question  hereon  of  havina  but 

one  Examination:  ^ 

Inconvenience  in  carrying  out  ihe  examination  for  paid  attach^sbips  ; arrano-ement  by 
which  unpaid  attaches  after  two  years’  service  may  be  examined  for  the  office  of  paid 
atiach6,  without  reference  to  tlie  time  of  their  promotion  to  such  office,  Hammond 

Advantage  of  unpaid  attaches  serving  for  sometime  before  examination  for  paid 

attaches,  2».  301-304.  ’ 

Advantage  of  the  second  examination  necessary  before  appointment  to  paid  aitach^- 
slups;  absence  of  difficulty  through  this  being  undergone  in  London,  Lord  Wodehouse 

749-750- Objection  to  young  men  being  examined  in  the  first  instance  for  paid  as  well 

as  unpaid  attacheships,  %b.  756 Object  and  effect  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord 

Malmesbury,  that  the  second  examination  might  be  undergone  after  two  years’  service 

Advantage  of  a separate  and  impartial  examination  for  unpaid  attaches,  rather  than 
of  relying  upon  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  under  whom  the  young  men  have  served  ib 
7°9>  790 Absence  of  hardship  in  a second  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 

missioners being  necessary  before  promotion,  ib.  873-875. 

Opinion  that  there  should  be  but  one  examination,  and  that  on  first  enlerinff  the 
service,  Stuart  1797-1804.  ^ 

Arrangement  made  by  witness  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a return  to  Encrland 
for  tne  second  examination  necessary  upon  promotion  to  paid  attacheships,  Lord  iWa^/mes- 
1900.  1903.  1978-1983. 

Favourable  o,dnion  iu  the  service  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  second  examination,  Earle 
208b  2089 — 7-Ooubt  as  to  the  expednuicy  of  a second  examination:  the  scope  of  the 

first  exa.nination  might  be  extended,  li.  2144,  2145.  2158 Approval  of  a second 

exaniiiiaiion  after  the  young  men  iiave  been  some  time  in  the  service.  Sir  G.  H Sevmour 

2318,  2319 Circumsiances  under  which  witness,  though  not  examined  on  enterirlg  the 

service,  underwent  an  examination  on  promotion,  Strachey  2689,  2690. 

Approval  of  youns-  men  ciuaMfying  before  going  abroad  for  passing  a complete  esami- 

natlon;  study  ot  mteniatimial  la»  necessary  in  such  cases,  Walmmi  eqoi-onra 

Creditable  chan, cterol  the  second  exjmin.lioni,  >4.  epyg,  sgyd Practice  as  to  the 

^epmts  icquired  of  the  young  men  in  coming  up  for  the  second  examination,  ih.  J980- 

Opinion  that  tl,e  second  examination  might  be  done  away  with;  hardship  which  ,nav 
Witness  was  examined  for ’the  paid  aUaehdsS 

attachesbip,  ZoOTcft  3235,  3236 Inconvenience  of  the  secon^d 

examioation,  as  young  men  cannot  always  come  home  for  the  purpose,  on  appointment ; 

na  inn  tl  n Td  r’"  h “f  ’ 3^79 Opinion  tllat  the  second  exatnil 

natton  should  he  abandoned  and  the  Srst  made  more  strict,  ib.  3345 Approval  of  an 

exaniinalion  m the  first  instance,  wliicli  shall  qualify  for  paid  attacMships,^if<me  3379- 

Praclical  inconvenience  of  the  examination  for  unpaid  altacli6ships ; opinion  that 

some  remedy  IS  possible,  Znrd  ,/o4,t  fin, seif  3403-3405;  ^ ^ 

iwo  classes  of  examination  previous 
to  admtssttm  tn  o the  serviec-a  first  and  second-lhe  candidate  selecting  wS  he 
JU  undergo;  it  be  pass  the  Srst  he  will  be  exempted  fiom  any  farther  examination. 


9-  Opinions  as  to  the  F^ect  oj  the  Examinations: 

Witness  cannot  speak  particularly  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  under- 

V opemtion  of  the  system  of  examination, 

Uare7irfo;/ Q,5b.  OA7 ItnproYemeiit  throuah  the  system  of  exan  ' — 


gone  wav.....i4.ui,iUUO 
225, 226.  238, 239. 250’— 
Lord  C^are7irfo;/  9,56,  957 
Buchanan  1 148. 


very  satisfaeiory  opei-ation  of  the  system  of  examination, 
-ImproTemcnt  through  the  system  of  examination,  Sir  A, 


Absence 
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EXA31INATIONS—contm\ie(\. 

9.  Opinions  as  lo  the  Effect  of  the  Examinations — continued. 

Absence  of  security  through  the  civil  service  examinations  that  the  most  fitting  men 

are  appointed  as  attaches,  EUiot  1600-1603 Approval  of  tlie  examination  before  first 

nppomimeni,  Lord  Malmesbury  \ iScjg Satisfactory  qualifications  of  some  attaches 

who  have  undergone  the  examinations;  witness  considers,  in  fact,  that  the  sysiem  of 
examination  works  well,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  21270,  2271.  2316. 

Very  good  knowledge  of  French  since  the  system  of  examination;  in  other  points 
witness  has  not  known  any  marked  improvement  through  the  examinations,  hordCoioky 
2467-2476. 

Approval  of  the  system  of  examination  although  the  present  one  does  not  at  all  secure 

the  required  qualifications,  Strachey  2691 Usefulness  of  the  examination  Ibr  attache- 

ships,  as  excluding  notoriously  incompetent  persons,  i?ice  3105 Doubt  whether  any 

system  of  exauiination,  properly  so  called,  is  really  a sutficieat  test  for  the  diplomatic 
service;  views  of  Lord  hlapier  hereon,  ib.  3165. 

Defective  character  of  the  examinations  as  not  sufficiently  testing  a man’s  powers, 

Mitfurd  3213 Approval  of  the  system  of  examinations  as  tending  to  increase 

the  efficiency  of  those  wiio  enter  the  >civice,  Fane  32!^ 5-3290.  3772 Value  of  the 

eiamiiiatiotis  in  excluding  incompetent  men,  Lord  uTuhii  liussell  3398. 

10.  Question  of  but  one  Examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service : 

Different  ex'amiuation  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  for  the  Diplomatic  Service;  there 

would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  an  examination  embracing  the  conimun  points  most 

useful  for  both  services,  Lord  )Vode//ouse  708,  709 -Advaiilt^e  if  there  were  hut  one 

examination  for  the  foreign  service  and  the  home  service,  the  standard  for  the  Foreign 
Office  being  raised,  Eice  3119,  3120. 

See  also  Competitive  Examination.  Education  for  the  Service.  Foreign  Office,  I. 
French  Language.  Languages,  Knowledge  of.  Latin.  Qualifications  for  the 

Service.  Re-nomination. 

Exchanges  {Payment  of  Salaries).  Regulation  in  regard  to  losses  or  gains  by  the  exchanges 

so  that  the  minister  may  neither  suffer  nor  profit,  Hammond  581,  5H2 Undue  losses 

sustained  by  consuls  in  China,  &c.,  by  the  exchanges.  Lord  Malmesbury  1945-19:18. 

Circular  issued  by  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  4 October  1855,  relative  to  the  losses  by  the 
exchanges,  App.  462. 

Extracts  from  'Despatches.  Especial  care  necessary  in  regard  to  giving  extracts  from 
despatches  for  the  information  of  Parliament,  Lord  IVodehouse  903-905. 

Extraordinary  Expenses  of  Missions.  Arrangement  by  which  in  large  missions  the  extra- 
ordiniiry  expenses  may  be  drawn  for  in  advance,  on  account;  this  regulation  might  be 
extended,  Hammond  540,  541 Statement  to  the  effect  that  there  is  not  any  consider- 
able delay  before  the  extraordinaries  are  settled,  ib.  542,  543 Difficulty  in  regard  to 

ministers  abroad  being  paid  on  account  of  extraordinaries  in  advance,  ii.  576-578. 

Propriety  of  a power  in  the  iirinisters  to  draw  for  extras,  instead  of  making  advances 

out  of  their  own  funds,  Lord  Wodehouse  887-892 Tax  upon  ministers  in  having  to 

advance  money  for  extras ; bow  this  should  be  remedied,  Lord  Clarendon  1008-1013 

Loss  to  witness  in  having  to  pay  interest  on  money  borrowed  for  advances,  ib.  1009- 

1011  ; Sir  A.  Buchanan  1244,  1245 Inconvenience  formerly,  and  improvement  lately, 

on  the  score  of  payment  for  extras;  illustration  in  the  case  of  Madrid;  power  now 
given  to  the  ministers  to  dr^iw  monthly.  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1162—1179.  1201-1204.  1242- 
1 249- 

Necessity  for  the  recent  improvement  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  payment  for  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  missions.  Sir  J.  Crampton  1341?  Improved  regulation  re- 

quired in  regard  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses  generally,  Lord  Stratford  de 

RedcUffe  1689-1691 Great  improvement  oflatc  in  the  payment  of  extraordinary 

expenses,  Stuart  1876,  1877 ; Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2217,  2218 Complaints  in  witness’s 

tim^e  as  to  the  irregular  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses.  Lord  Malmesbury  1918 

Practice  as  to  the  revlrion  of  extraordinaries  before  payment,  ib.  1919-1922. 

Further  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  extraordinaries,  and  the  amount 
at  different  embassies,  &c.  in  1859-60 ; regulation  made  in  ihe  present  year,  whereby  ihe 
ministers  at  certain  courts  are  allowed  to  draw  in  advance  monthly;  sums  to  be  allowed 

to  be  drawn,  Hammond  2776-2800 It  was  proposed  to  extend  to  all  the  courts  a 

power  to  draw  in  advance  for  extraordinaries,  but  the  Treasury  did  not  see  the  necessity, 
ib.  2798-2800. 

Explanation  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses,  and  the  permission 
given  to  draw  a certain  sum  monthly;  the  accounts  are  now  sent  in  pretty  regulaily, 

Conyngham  3021-3025 Propriety  of  ministers’  outlay  for  extraordinaries  being  repaid 

as  soon  as  possible,  Lord  John  Russell  3437“3439’ 

0.47,  3^4  Circular 
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Extraordinary  Expenses  of  Missions — continued. 

Circular  by  Lord  J.  Russell  to  tlie  diplomatic  servants  abroad,  dated  20  January  i860, 
with  reference  to  the  increase  of  extraordinary  expenses,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  App.  464-466. 

See  also  Constantinople.  Paris. 


F. 

Pane,  The  Honourable  Julian.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  secretary  of  embassy  at 
Vienna  j different  capacities  in  which  he  has  servi  d since  1844,  when  entered  the 

service,  3280-3282 Was  an  unpaid  attach^  from  1844  to  1851  ; 3282 Kespects 

in  which  the  diplomatic  service  is  now  more  regarded  as  a regular  career  than  it  used  to 

he,  3283,  3284.  3373 Approval  of  the  system  of  examinations  as  tending  to  increase 

the  efficiency  of  those  who  enter  the  service,  3285-3290.  3372 Open  competition 

would  not  ensure  the  qualifications  most  desirable  for  the  service,  3291-3293- 

Willingness  generally  of  diplomatic  servants  to  go  into  society,  3294-3297 Duty 

of  heads  of  missions  10  introduce  their  attaches  into  society,  3298 Satisfactory 

relations  generally  between  the  heads  of  missions  and  the  attaches,  &c.,  3^99“330t 

Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  being  gained  by  paying  the  j unior  members  of  the  service  at 

an  earlier  period,  3302-3304 Excess  of  work  nt  times  at  the  Vienna  embassy; 

Sunday  is  not  h leisure  day,  3305-3310.  3334 Different  duties  now  performed  by 

diplomatic  servants  at  Vienna, &c.,  which  migiiibe  transferred  to  the  consuls,  3311-3317. 
Approval  of  tiie  principle  of  promotion  by  seniority  being  generally  followed,  as  at 

present,  3318-3321 Exceeding  usefulness  of  the  small  German  missions;  serious 

disadvantitgesif  they  were  abolished,  3322-3332 Functions  performed  ret-peclivelyby  the 

head  ol’a  mission  and  the  secretary  of  legation  ; there  is  generally  quite  enough  for  both 

,of  them  to  do,  3333,  3334 Exceptional  instances  of  detaching  some  member  of  a 

mission  on  special  service,  and  requiring  reports  from  him,  3335-3339 Increase  of 

work  at  ihe  Vienna  embassy  through  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  3340-3347. 

Obstacles  to  the  appointment  of  a permanent  officer  or  chancelier  at  missions  abroad? 

3349-3351 Approval  of  the  j unior  members  of  the  service  spending  a longer  time  in 

the  Foreign  Office,  3352 Objections  on  the  scale  of  salary  and  the  different  duties  to 

be  performed  to  compulsory  interchanges  between  the  higher  grades  in  the  Foreign  Office 

and  diplomatic  seiwice;  approval  of  interchangea  occasionally,  3352-3357 Practice 

in  the  Austrian  and  other  foreign  service  to  make  interchanges  of  service,  3357-3361 

Establishment  of  an  embassy  in  lieu  of  a mission  nt  Vienna;  very  considerable 

expenditure  entailed  upon  the  ambassador,  3362-3371. 

Convenience  of  the  system  of  agents  at  the  Foreign  Office,  without  any  undue 

influence  occumng  under  the  system,  3374-3378 Approval  of  an  e.xaraination  in  the 

fii-st  instance,  which  shall  qualify  for  paid  attach^ships,  3379-3384 Improvement  on 

the  score  of  rank,  if  attacli^s  were  termed  secretaries,  3385.  3386 Advantage  in 

calling  attaches  secretaries,  and  in  dating  their  pensions  from  that  period,  3385.  3387 

Expediency  of  some  longer  leave  being  allowed  to  dipiotnafic  servants  than  to 

Foreign  Office  clerks,  3387,  3388 Impression  that  the  deduction  for  agency  is  some- 

thing more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  salary,  33P9-3392. 

Fees.  Objection  to  any  diplomatic  servants  being  allowed  to  receive  fees,  as  in  the 
consular  service,  Hammond  £47-553. 

Fites  and  Entes'lainments.  Expediency  of  ffiies  being  occasionally  given  by  ambassadors 
or  ministers,  at  which  the  Sovereign  of  the  ccnnitry  should  be  present,  Lord  Wodehouse 

804-807 Ministers  should  be  in  a position  to  entertain,  largely,  and  to  give  fStes,  Sir 

A.  Buchanan  1 191-1194.  1282,  1 283 Political  importance  of  ffites  or  eiiiertainraents 

by  ambassadors,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1764 Importance  in  a diplomatic  sense, 

of  ambassadors  enicrtaining,  Lord  Cowley  2646. 

Fixed  Number  of  Attaches,  S^c.  Objection  to  a fixed  and  limited  number  of  attaches  and 
serreiaries  for  the  entire  service,  vvitli  fixed  rules  as  to  promotion  from  one  class  to 
another,  Hammond  120-1277 — Non-objection  to  the  number  of  unpaid  attaches  being  a 
fixed  number;  expediency  hov\tvcr  of  a discretion  in  the  Foreign  Minister  to  exceed 
such  number,  Lord  Wodehouse  719-721.  742-744  ■ Advantage  if  the  aggregate  number 

of  attaches  were  limited,  Lord  Clarendon  99.-1.-997;  Lord  Malmesbury  1989-1991, 
Objection  to  u fixed  or  limited  number  of  attaches,  Sir  J.  Crompton  1326.  1357. 

^62  Approval  of  a limit  upon  the  niimbei*  of  attaches,  as  in  the  French  service,  iorc^ 

Cowley  248ti,  2487 Further  statement  as  to  the  obstacles  to  a fixed  number  of 

attaches,  such  body  to  be  treated  as  a regular  profession,  Hammond  2812-2817. 

ForCign  Cminlries.  Eiuployiueiit  01  unpaid  attaches  by  most  of  the  continental  countries, 

Hammond  98-101 Difficulty  of  testing  the  acquirements  of  our  dtplom  itic  servants  as- 

compared  vvitli  those  of  foreign  cniintvies,  ih.  318,  319 Comparative  efficienc.v  of  the 

dip  ontatic  service  of  foreign  countries,  and  cf  this  country.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
^7d9i  *750-  17^®  ')  Strackey  2702  • Milford  32-22. 

Circular 
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Foreign  Countries — continued. 

Circular  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad,  dated 
25  October  i860,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  several 
foreign  courts,  App.  314 Communicatiims  or  reports  received  in  reply  to  the  fore- 

going, ib.  314  et  seq. 

See  also  France.  Russia.  Salaries,  6.  United  States. 

Foreign  Office: 

1 . Generally  as  to  the  Staff,  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Business. 

2.  ils  to  a System  of  Exchange  between  the  Staff  and  the  Diplomatic 

Servants. 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Staff,  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Business  : 

Communication  through  witness  as  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Afiairs,  of  all  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  diplontatic  servants ; witness 
is  in  fact  kepi  fully  informed  of  all  matters  relutiog  to  ihe  diplomatic  service,  Hammond 

6-9 Additional  [Inder  Secretary  appointed  for  the  Foreign  Office  in  1858 ; need  felt 

for  this  assistance,  i&.  471--477 Satisfactory  working  of  the  arrangement  by  which 

the  whole  of  the  office  is  divided  between  the  political  Under  Secretary  and  the  perma- 
nent Under  Secretary,  15.478-482. 

Very  few  vacancies  annually  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Hammond  496-499 Reference 

to  a letter  addressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  dated  gth  August 

1841,  as  being  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  office,  *5.  677 

Appointment  of  an  intermediate  class  between  the  senior  clerk  and  tlie  first  class 
junior,  ib. 

Statement  delivered  in  explanatory  in  detail  of  the  organization  of  the  office,  and  the 
system  upon  which  the  business  is  coiiducced,  Hammond  679. 

Practice  in  the  Foreign  Office  not  to  promote  clerks  by  seniority  unless  competent. 

Lord  Wodekouse  868,  869 Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  division  of 

labour  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  between  the  political  and  permanent  Under  Secretaries ; - 
preference  given  on  the  whole  to  the  system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  &c.,  ib.  879-886. 

Negative  advantage  as  regards  the  Foreign  Office  clerks,  of  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions, Conyngham  3043,  3044. 

List  of  the  establishment,  with  the  dates  of  first  appointment,  and  of  promotion  from 
class  to  class,  showing  the  salary  in  each  case,  App.  406,  487. 

2.  As  to  a System  of  Exchaiige  between  the  Staff  arid  the  Diplomatic  Servants : 

General  feeling  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  favour  of  a voluntary  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  might  serve  for  a time  at  missions  abroad,  their  places  at  home 
being  supplied  by  attaches  from  abroad;  two-fold  advantage  of  such  a system,  Hammond 

416-458.  501 Usefulness  of  a Foreign  Office  clerk  io  a chancery  abroad,  i5.  420-422. 

436 Practice  hitherto  in  having  one  or  two  clerks  attached  to  missions  for  a time,  ib. 

420,  421.  444, 445 Consideration  to  be  given,  in  carrying  out  exchanges,  to  the  rela- 

tive salaries  and  prospects  in  each  case,  Hammond  422-436.  453—457.  460-462  ; Rice 

3136-3188 Greater  usefulness  of  a Foreign  Office  clerk  who  has  served  at  a foreign 

mission,  Hammond  427,  428.  440,  441.  458 Advantage  to  witness  through  having 

served  abroad,  ib.  427. 

Reasons  for  objecting  to  an  interchange  between  the  senior  clerks  in  the  office  and  the 
corresponding  class  of  diplomatic  servants,  Hammond  428-443.  463-467.  501  ; Lord 
Wodekouse  697-703;  Lord  Clarendon  963;  Conyngham  3194-3198;  Lord  J.  Russell 
3493“349® — —Evidence  in  disapproval  of  fixed  regulations,  whereby  all  attaches  should 
be  brought  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Office  fora  period,  ifammoad  433.  451,  452.  460-462. 

483-490.  501 Diplomatic  experience  of  several  of  witness’s  predecessors  at  the 

Foreign  Office,  ib.  408-470 Organization  of  the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  with 

reference  to  the  inexpediency  of  any  interchange  with  diplomatic  officers,  involving  a 
higher  class  of  clerk  than  that  of  second  class  junior,  t5.  678,  679. 

Evidence  in  favour  generally  of  a system  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  clerks  in 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  servants,  that  is  between  the  junior  ranks  in  each 
case.  Lord  Wodehouse  696-707.  713,  714.  938;  Lord  Clarendon  963-966 ; -Sir  A. 
Buchanan  1310-1313;  Sir  J.  Crampton  1348-1350;  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1673, 
1674;  -Stuart  1819-1825;  Lord  Malmesbury  1908-1912.  2005;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 
2179-2182;  Rum5oZi  2372,  2373  ; -StrocA^  2696,  2697  ; Rice  3096-3104.  3114-3116. 
3144.  3176-3178 ; L&rd  J.  Russell  3453-3455^— There  should  not  be  any  fixed  rule  or 
compulsory  system  in  regard  to  exchanges,  Sir  J.  CVampton  1348-1350 ; i?ice3l42, 
3143;  F’ane  3352-3357. 

Question  as  to  the  expediency  of  a system  of  interchange,  Elliot  1534-1541 ; Earle 
2039,2040;  ZococA  3261-3264. 

0.47.  3 X lAmitations 
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Foreign  Office— continnsd. 

2.  As  to  a System  of  Exchange  hettoeen  the  Staff,  A'c. — continued. 

Limitations  under  which  advisable  to  carry  out  interchanges  between  the  Foreign 
Oflice  and  Diplomatic  Service,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1673,  1674;  Lord  Maln^s- 

bury  1908-1912.  2005 Instances,  during  witness’s  administration,  of  Foreign  OfiSce 

clerks  having  been  sent  on  diploniatic  missions,  Lord  Malmeshury  1907 — —Equal  social 

position  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  and  attaches,  Earle  2098-2101' Opinions  favourable 

to  an  extension  of  the  system  of  interchange  to  the  senior  ranks,  Lord  Cowley  2479; 
Bice  3157-3134.  3179-3183. 

Advaiit-iges  to  be  derived  from  a regular  amalgamation  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  und 
Foreign  Office ; large  changes  necessary,  Lord  Cowley  2477-2482  ; Milford  3200-3208. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  exchanges  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Rep.  iii. 

See  also  Age  of  Appointment.  Agents  {Foreign  Office).  Appointment  to  the 
Service.  Attaches.  Cost.  Examinations,  10.  Leave  of  Absence. 
Pensions.  Political  Patronage.  Promotion.  Queen's  Messengers, 
Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 

France.  Practice  in  the  French  service  as  to  the  attaches  serving  in  the  Foreign  Office, 

Mammond  491-493 Considerable  deductions  to  which  the  salaries  of  the  French 

diplomatic  officers  are  subject,  ib.  621.  623 Practice  of  inierchanae  in  France  between 

the  diplomatic  service  and  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Wodehouse  783- 

787  ; Lord  Cowley  2482-2485 Discontinuance  of  the  practice  at  French  missions  of 

the  secretaries  living  with  the  head  of  the  mission,  I^rd  Coioley  2559,  2560. 

Sundry  documents  furnished  to  Lord  Cowley  from  the  French  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  containing  detailed  information  relative  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the 
diplomatic  service  of  France,  App.  343-359. 

See  also  Paris.  Salaries,  6. 

Frankfort.  Necessity  of  a diplomatic  agent  at  Frankfort,  Lord  Wodehouse  829 Salary 

and  expenditure  oF  witness  when  sent  on  a special  mission  10  Frankfort,  Lord  Cowley 
2516 See  also  German  Missions. 


French  Language.  Satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  French  language  possessed  by  the 

attaches  generally,  Hammond  234 Absence  of  any  necessity  for  education  abroad  in 

qualifying  for  the  examination  in  French,  &c.,  iJ.  309-312.  330-336 A kiiowledo-e 

of  French  is  essential  in  all  foreign  ministers,  Hammond  672,  673:  Lord  Clarendm 
969-972. 

Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  examination  in  French  as  well  as  the 

qualification  of  the  young-  men  generally  in  that  language,  Lord  Wodehouse  756-766 

Different  knowledge  of  French  acquired  for  ihe  Foreign  Office  and  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  10.  769-771 Fluency  in  speaking  French  is  hai-dly  necessary  before  appoint- 

ment, Xora  Clarendon  1082-1 0S4. 

A well-grounded  knowledge  of  French  but  not  of  other  foreign  languages,  should  be 
required  in  all  attaches;  home  education  should  not  be  disturbed  for°tlie”sake  of  learn- 

ing  abroad  to  apeak  French  fluently,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1151-1157.  1284,  1285 - 

Witness  has  not  known  any  inconvenience  from  incompetence  in  French,  ih.  H57. 

Incoiivenieiice  to  attaches  when  not  able  to  speak  French  fluently  ; effect  of  the  want 
ol  this  knowledge  in  preventing  them  from  going  into  society,  Sir  J.  Crompton  1346, 

^347-  1441“1443.  I447f  ^44^ Necessity  of  a good  knowledge  of  French-  this 

might  be  perf^ted  after  joining  the  mission,  ib.  1337-1348.  1453»  M54 Improved 

kiwiedge  ot  French  since  the  civil  semce  examinations,  ib.  1444,  ^ 44c Knowlede-e 

of  French  must  be  guaranteed,  Elliot  1589.  i6i6.  ' ^ 

A competent  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is  very  desirable  in  anattach^,  buthome 
.education  should  riot  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  he  might  speak  it  fluently  on  first  appoint- 
ment, Lord  l^tratforddeRedcUffe  1733-1735-  1743,  1743- Witness  was  famUil;  with 

theFrench  language  before  appointment  as  attach^,  Stuart  1785,  1786 A knowledge 

Q1  French  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  young  men  might  spend  ayear  on  the  continent 

so  us  to  speak  It  fluenily  before  entering  the  service,  ib.  1805-1808 Difficulty  in 

getting  into  pensions  in  France  in  order  to  learn  the  language,  ib.  1838-1841.  ^ 

Special  unporianee  attached  to  a familiar  knowledge  of  French  as  an  indispensable  quati- 
Malmesbury  1901,  1902  ; Sir  J.  S.  Seymem-  2219-L21. 

38.  225^2262 ; Lord  Cowley  2466 Fair  knowledge  of  French  possessed  by  the 

vSf  J there,  2049-2054 Me-ujis  for  acquiring  a proper 

5 58  Advantage  10  the  French  m iheir  language  being  the  common  language  of 

IS.  5578,  2579 Opportanitj  abroad  for  soou  learning  to  speak  fluently 

good  knowledge  of  the  language  generally  befirst  obtained  in  this  country,  Lord  Cow- 
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French  Language — continued. 

Infonnatlon  relative  to  the  examination  in  French ; means  for  a Iiigher  standard  in 

this  respect,  Wahond  2880-2889.  2911-2913.  2947-2951 Reference  to  the  nmhber 

of  rejections  for  want  of  proficiency  in  French,  Ib.  2922-2925 ^Difficulty  in  exacting  a 

higher  standard  of  attainments  in  French  than  is  compatible  with  the  examination  in  a 

university,  ib.  2926-2929 There  might  be  a re-examination  in  French  on  the  second 

examination,  that  is  for  paid  attaches,  ib.  2977-2979. 

Inadequate  test  of  French  fay  the  examinations,  3214-3220 Candidates 

should  be  required  to  speak  French  fluently,  i5.  3217-3219 Severe  character  of  the 

examination  required  in  French,  Locock  3237,  3238.  3245-3248 Doubt  as  to  the 

expediency  of  requiring  young  men  to  be  masters  of  conversation  in  French,  Lm-d  John 
Russell  3399-3402. 


G. 

German  Language.  Importance  of  a knowledge  of  German  in  our  agents  in  Germany, 
Sammond  236,  237 It  is  very  essential  that  a minister  should  have  a correct  know- 

ledge of  the  German  language,  ib.  673. 

German  Misdons.  Question  of  a diminution  of  the  number  of  missions  considered  ; opinion 
that  those  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgard  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  those  of  any  other 
of  the  German  courts.  Lord  Wodehouse  824-839.  844-848. 

Objections  to  abolishing  the  missions  at  Dresden  and  Stuttgard,  or  other  of  the  German 
courts,  Lord  Clarendon  1017-1021 ; Elliot  1644-1648 ; Sir  G.  R.  Seymour  2208 ; Lord 

Cowley Inexpediency  of  diminishing  either  the  number  of  the  missions  or  the 

staff  in  the  German  states,  Lord  Malmesbury  1949-1956 The  minister  at  Stuttgard 

should  take  Darmstadt  in  his  circuit.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2208. 

Opinion  that  separate  missions  might  be  dispensed  with  at  Stnttgard  and  the  other 

smaller  German  courts,  Strachey  2700,  2701 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  some  of 

the  smaller  German  missions  might  be  abolished  or  consolidated,  Rice  3161.  3185,3189. 

3191-3193- 

Exceeding  usefulness  of  the  small  German  missions  ; serious  disadvantages  if  they 
were  abolished.  Fane  3322-3332. 

Gordon,  G.  J-  R.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Gordon,  dated  Stuttgard,  23d  November  i860, 
of  the  alterations  dedrable  in  the  existing  regulations  of  the  diplomatic  service, 
App.  448-451. 

Greece.  Information  furnished  by  the  Greek  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to 
questions  submitted  through  Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Elliot,  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Greece.  App.  p.  365-371. 


H. 

Rogue,  The.  Nature  of  the  information  furnished  by  a minister  at  such  a place  as  the 
Hague,  Elliot  1595-1599. See  also  Netherlands. 

Ramhurgk.  Particulars,  as  furnished  to  Mr.  Ward  by  the  Government  of  Hamburgh,  re- 
lative to  the  diplomatic  service  and  establishments  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  App.  388,  389 
Statement  of  the  charges  of  the  Hanseatic  missions,  ib.  389. 

Rammond,  Edmund.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  Affairs  ^ has  been  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office  for  37  years,  1-4 

Delivers  in  sundry  papers  relative  to  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  5 Communi- 

cation through  witness  of  all  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  diplomatic 
servants  ; witness  is,  in  fact,  kept  fully  informed  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
service,  6-g. 

Aheraiion  of  late  years  in  the  system  of  Consuls  General  in  South  America,  they  being 

now  placed  upon  the  diplomatic  list,  and  treated  as  charge  d’affaires,  10 ^Alteration 

about  30  years  ago  in  paying  the  salaiies  of  attaches  out  of  the  diplomatic  fund,  ib. 

Substitution  several  years  ago  of  missions  instead  of  embassies  in  Spain  and  Portugal; 

consequent  redaction  of  salary,  11-14 Explanation  as  to  the  use,  of  late  years,  of  the 

denomination,  “ Envoy  Extraordinary;”  it  has  no  effect  as  to  precedency,  15-19. 

Removal  of  a considerable  grievance  if  commissions  as  second  secretary,  or  third 

secretary  were  given  to  paid  attaches,  20— 25,  85,  86 Grievance  in  attaches  not  being 

entitled  to  a pension  dating  from  the  time  of  their  receiving  salaries,  22.  85,  86 ^ 

Advantage  of  commissions  to  attach6s  in  order  to  enable  them  to  act  in  legalizing  docu- 
0-47-  3*2  inents 
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■Hammond,  iawiancf— {Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

ments,  25-28.  76 Practice  of  late  years  to  look  upon  attacli^s  as  having  much  more 

of  an  official  and  permanent  character  than  was  formerly  the  case ; the  service  has, 

in  fact,  become  more  of  a profession,  29-33,  Approval  of  attaches  being 

unpaid  for  some  period  after  entering  the  service;  necessity  of  their  having  independent 

means,  34-45 The  rule  of  paying  attacli^s  might  be  modified,  so  that  after  a year’s 

probation  they  should  receive  a salary,  and  be  paid  upon  a scale,  iJ.— Average  of 
about  four  years  as  the  period  for  which  an  attach^  remains  without  a salary,  34.  46-49 

Reference  to  the  two  senior  paid  attaches  as  being  in  Persia;  peculiarity  in  their 

appointment,  50.  149,  150. 

Few  instances  of  clerks  at  the  embassies;  these  are  not  acknowledged  as  members  of 

the  diplomatic  body,  51-56 Explanation  as  to  Count  Pisani  having  been  placed  at 

the  head  of  the  Chancery  at  Constantinople,  57-59 Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Atlee  at 

Paris  being  attach^  as  well  as  librarian,  59.  65,  66.  145-148 Opinion  that  the  office 

of  chancelicr,  as  in  foreign  legations,  is  not  required  in  our  service,  60-63 Non- 

allowance  out  of  the  public  funds  of  any  salary  for  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  a 
minister;  objection  to  a salary  being  attached  to  the  office,  and  to  the  private  secretary 
being  part  01  the  establishment,  64.  67-75. 

Total  increase  of  charge  to  the  public  if  the  attaches  commence  upon  a salary;  witness 
would  not  object  to  this  arrangement  if  the  salaries  are  placed  upon  a lower  scale  than 

at  present,  77-84.  105,  xo6 Recent  employment  of  miliiary  attaches;  rank  which 

they  would  probably  take,  87-93 Considerable  difference  between  the  offices  of 

envoy  and  ambassador,  94-96 — —Unanimous  feeling  of  the  representatives  abroad  in 
favour  of  substituting  the  office  of  second  and  third  secretary  for  attacli4s,  97 Em- 

ployment of  unpaid  attaches  by  most  of  tlie  Continental  countries,  g8-ioi. 

Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  a keeper  of  archives  except  at  Paris  and  Constantinople, 

302-104.  138 Objection  to  the  employment  of  temporary  clerks  at  the  embassies  in 

order  that  certain  work  might  be  done  by  them  instead  of  the  altacli6s,  107-110 

Expediency,  in  treating  the  diplomatic  service  as  a profession,  of  its  being  optional  to 

appoiutany  one  out  of  the  service  to  the  higher  grades,  111-117 Advantage  in  having 

at  certain  courts  embassies  ratlier  than  missions,  118,  iig Objection  to  a fixed  and 

limited  number  of  attaches  and  secretaries  for  the  entire  service,  with  fixed  rules  as  to 
promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  120-127. 

Much  higher  salaries  in  the  English  than  in  the  French  diplomatic  service,  128,  129 
—Further  statement  as  to  the  expedierrey  of  attaches  being  partly  supported  by  their 

femilies  until  they  rise  in  the  service,  130-137 Propriety  of  the  private  secretary  of 

the  ambassador  not  having  any  place  in  the  embassy,  and  being  identified  only  with  the 

ambassador  who  appoints  him,  139-144 Explanation  relative  to  four  young  men  sent 

to  Constantinople,  at  witness’s  suggestion,  to  be  brought  up  as  Oriental  attaches  ; failure 

of  the  scheme,  151-158 Less  necessity  now  than  formerly  for  dragomans  and  oriental 

secretaries  at  Constantinople;  number  of  paid  attaches  there,  159-163. 

Witness  has  had  no  complaint  of  the  attaches  being  overworked,  164 Undersiaad- 

iug  that  there  is  no  unwillingness  among  the  unpaid  attaches  to  work  diligently,  165. 

167.  172 False  delicacy  in  ministers  in  not  requiring  unpaid  attaches  to  work  as 

diligently  as  paid  attaches;  greater  obligation,  however,  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former 

to  work  as  required,  166-171 Objection,  on  the  score  of  expense,  to  sending  out 

attaches  to  several  of  the  diplomatic  missions  in  South  America,  173,  174 Approval 

of  attaches  being  frequently  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  175. 

Advantage  if  attaches  commenced  their  career  at  the  least  agreeable  missions,  and  rose 

by  gradaiiou  to  the  more  agreeable  ones,  174,  175 Hardship  in  the  expense  of  moving 

from  place  to  place  being  entirely  thrown  upon  the  aitHch^s,  177,  178 Probation  of 

three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  an  attach^  enters  upon  his  duties,  179 

Impossibility  of  dispensing  altogether  with  the  class  of  dragomans  or  interpreters  at 
Constantinople,  or  with  an  oriental  secretary  to  superintend  them,  180-182. 

A charge  des  affaires  is  not  recognised  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  distinct  from  a charge 

- d’affaires,  183 Doubt  as  to  the  attaches  feeling  more  responsibility  at  first  if  paid, 

184,  185 Objections  to  any  rule  that  the  junior  members  of  a mission  should  be 

treated  by  the  head  of  the  mission  as  part  of  his  family,  186-194 Opinion  that  the 

attaches  are  sent,  abroad  too  young,  and  tiiat  they  should  not  go  until  they  are  21  or  22 
years  of  age,  193. 

[Second  Examination.] — Less  age  at  which  young  men  are  appointed  to  the  Foreign 

Office  when  they  have  friends  to  live  w-itb  in  town,  196 Advantage  to  the  public 

service  in  attaches  being  given  opportunities  to  go  into  the  best  society,  ib. Further 

reference  to  the  difficulty  in  laying  down  any  rule  rendering  it  obligatory  upon  ambas- 
sadors to  entertain  their  attaches,  197?  198 Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency 

of  attaches  commencing  service  at  the  minor  and  less  agreeable  courts;  at  the  same 
time,  tiicy  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  if,  commencing  at  sucli  courts  as  Paris, 

they  afterwards  are  sent  to  minor  courts,  200-204.  209-211 Probability  of  unpaid 

attaches  uut  remaining  more  than  about  four  years  in  that  position,  205-208. 

First 
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Hammond,  Edmimd — (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

First  establishment  by  Lord  Clarendon  oF  an  examination  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

21 ‘2 Absence  of  inquiry  formerly  into  the  qualifications  of  those  appointed,  213,  21 4. 

216 Similar  character  of  the  present  regulations  to  those  introduced  by  Lord  Claren- 
don, 215 Circumstance  of  the  universities  havina:  been  applied  to,  previously  to  the 

examinations,  to  nominate  two  student  attaches  for  Constantinople,  216,  217 Mode 

of  nomination  and  examination  in  the  case  of  the  student  interpreters  in  China,  &o., 
220,  221. 

Entire  conduct  of  the  examinations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  222-224 

Witness  cannot  speak  particularly  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  undergone 
the  examinations;  he  aoes  not  wish  for  any  alteration  of  tiie  system,  225,  226.  238,  239. 

250 Deficiency  at  first  on  the  score  of  handwriiing;  improvement  by  degrees,  227- 

232 Correctness  generally  of  the  spelling,  233 Satisfactory  knowledge  of  French, 

234 Regulation  that  the  diplomatif  servants  should  communicate  in  English,  and  not 

in  French,  235,  236 Importance  of  a knowledge  of  German  in  our  agents  in  Ger- 

many, 236,  237. 

Highly  creditable  character  of  the  reports  required  from  the  paid  attaches  at  their 

examination,  240,  241 Inconvenience  in  carrying  out  tlie  examination  for  paid 

attach^;  arrangement  by  which  unpaid  attaches,  after  two  years’  service,  may  be  ex- 
amined for  the  office  of  paid  attache,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  their  promotion  to 
such  office,  242 Practice  to  give  moie  than  one  chance  of  passing  the  required  ex- 
aminations, 243-245 Custom  of  Germany,  Spain,  8tc.,  to  conduct  tlie  diplomatic 

correspondence  in  the  language  of  the  country,  French  having  long  since  ceased  to  be  used 

generally,  246-248.  320-324 Special  steps  are  not  taken  in  regard  to  an  attach^  going 

to  Spain,  &c.,  understanding  the  language  of  that  country  more  particularly,  249. 

Better  handwriiing  formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  than  at  present;  rule  laid  down  by 

Mr.  Canning  upon  the  subject,  251-253 Decided  advantage  in  attaches  having  passed 

throuo’h  an  university  or  public  school;  this  should  not  obviate  an  examination  for  the 

service,  254-258.  279,  280 Open  competition  for  the  diplomatic  service  is  out  of  the 

question,  259,  260 Objections  to  a certain  scheme  involving  very  unusual  acquire- 

ments in  candidates,  who  ure  proposed  to  be  between  21  and  28  years  of  age;  great 

learning  is  not  required  for  the  seivice,  268-278 Approval  of  the  Secretary  ol  State 

having  power  to  appoint  other  than  diplomatic  servants  as  heads  of  missions,  276,  277- 
Explanation  as  to  appointments  in  China  having  at  first  been  offered  only  to  English 

colleges,  281 Advantage  of  a power  to  give  oriental  appointments  without  an'examin- 

ation,  282 Doubt  whether  we  have  not  gone  too  far  in  making  the  diplomatic  service 

a profession,  282,  283^ Power  at  present  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  dispense  with 

the  civil  service  examination  for  the  attaches,  284-286 Practice  as  to  sending  de- 
spatches to  the  Queen  in  the  originals  or  in  copies,  287-291 Regulation  in  regard  to 

the  control  of  the  ciphers  at  foreign  missions,  292.  295 The  cipher  was  not  witness’s 

invention,  but  only  the  application  of  it,  294. 

As  regards  the  income  which  unpaid  attaches  should  have  at  their  disposal  until  they 
are  paid  by  ihe  public  witness  has  not  known  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  the 
burden  thus  thrown  upon  their  families,  297-300.  313-31? — —Advantage  of  unpaid 
attaches  serving  for  some  time  before  examination  for  paid  attaches,  301—304 Excep- 

tional occasions  only  on  which  attaches  in  Paris  are  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday,  30.5~3o8 

Absence  of  any  necessity  for  education  abroad  in  qualifying  for  ihe  examinations  in 

French,  &c.,  309-312.  330-336 Difficulty  of  testing  the  acquirements  of  our  diplo- 

matic servants  as  compared  with  those  of  foreign  coumries,  318,  319— —Advantage  in 
the  ministers  at  foreign  courts  writing  their  despatches  to  such  courts  in  English,  and, 
if  necessary,  appending  translations  in  the  language  of  the  courts, 

Regulations  as  to  leave  of  absence  in  the  case  of  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation 

and  paid  attachls,  337,  338 Regulations  as  to  deductions  from  salary  in  the  event 

of  the  absence  of  ministers,  Ecc.,  from  their  posts;  approval  of  some  modification  of 

the  rules  hereon,  339-376 Question  considered  as  to  the  propriety  of  plucing  a 

minister  on  half-salary  whenever  he  is  absent;  modification  suggested,  340-354.362- 

2^6 -Expediency  of  ministers  abroad  coming  home  occasionally;  difficulty  of  any 

fixed  rule  on  the  subject,  3.51-354-  362-368 Tne  secretary  of  legation  when  acting  as 

chargg  d’affaires  in  the  absence  of  the  minister  should  not  receive  the  whole  salary  of  the 
latter,  but  should  have  some  additional  emolument,  355-361. 

[Third  Examination.] — Twofold  ground  for  deduction  from  salary  when  a minister  is 

absent,  377 Reasons  for  not  giving  the  charg6  d’affaires  the  full  salaiy  of  the  absent 

minister,  378-380.  382-388.  400,  401 Further  reference  to  the  propriety  of  a modi- 
fied scale  of  deduction  from  the  salary  of  an  absent  minister,  381 Non-deduction 

unless  the  minister  is  absent  from  the  dominions  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accre- 
dited ; doubt  as  10  ihis  leading  to  absence  Irom  the  capital  without  leaving  the  country, 

390-396 Doubt  as  to  its  being  objectionable  that  there  should  not  be  any  fixed 

periods  for  missions,  397-399* 

Statement  showing  that  candidates  for  the  office  of  unpaid  attache  know  perfectly 
0.47.  3x3 
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Hammond,  Edmund — (Analysis  of  his  Evidenct) — continued. 

well  that  ihey  shall  not  receive  any  salnry  Jbi-  some  years,  402.  405 From  400?.  to 

600  a year  is  as  little  as  an  attaeb^  can  properly  live  upon,  except  in  some  minor 

• courts,  402 Unwillingness  generally  of  attaches  to  go  into  the  society  offered  them 

through  the  ministers,  402-404 Hardship  upon  the  personnel  of  any  mission  in  the 

event  of  the  extinction  of  such  mission  ; conditions  under  whicli  this  hardship  might  be 
obviated  or  mitigated,  406-415. 

General  feeling  of  the  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  favour  of  a voluntary  aiTangenient 
by  which  tliey  might  serve  for  a time  at  missions  abroad,  their  places  at  home  being  sup- 
plied by  F.tiach^s  from  abroad  ; twofold  advantage  of  such  a system,  416-458.  501 

Usefulness  of  a Foreign  Office  clerk  in  a chancery  abroad,  420-422.  436 Practice 

hitherto  in  having  one  or  two  clerks  attached  to  missions  for  a time,  420,  421. 444, 445 

Consideration  of  the  arrangeinenls  desirable  as  to  salary,  &c.,  in  the  event  of 

temporary  interchanges  between  clerks  and  attaches,  422-426.  453-457.  460-462 

Greater  usefulness  of  a Foreign  Office  clerk  who  has  served  at  a foreign  mission, 

427,  428.  440,441.458 Advantage  to  witness  throiigh  having  served  abroad,  427. 

Grounds  for  objecting  strongly  to  bringing  attaches  from  abroad  into  the  Foreign 
Office  to  take  the  place  of  senior  clerks,  or  of  any  but  second-class  junior  clerks,  428- 

.443.  501 Inexpediency  of  any  of  the  higher  diplomatic  servants  interchanging  for  a 

time  with  the  higher  grades  in  the  Foreign  Office,  428-435.  463-467 Objections  to  a 

compulsory  or  fixed  rule  with  reference  to  exchanges  between  attaches  and  Foreign  Office 

clerks,  433.  451,  452.  460-462.  501 At  the  Paris  embassy  there  are  00  clerks  for 

the  diplomatic  work,  446 Diplomatic  experience  of  several  of  witness’s  predecessors 

at  the  Foreign  Office,  468-470. 

Additional  Under  Secretary  appointed  for  the  Foreign  Office  in  1858 ; need  felt  for 

this  assistance,  471-477 Satisfactory  working  of  the  arrangement  by  which  the  whole 

of  the  office  is  divided  between  the  political  under  secretary  and  the  permanent  under 

secretary,  478-482 Further  statement  in  disapproval  of  fixed  regulations  whereby 

all  attaches  should  be  brought  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a period,  483-490 

Practice  in  the  French  service  as  to  the  attaches  serving  in  the  Foreign  Office,  491-493 

Custom  to  educate  abroad  those  intended  for  the  diplomatic  service,  farther  adverted 

to,  494,  495 Very  few  vacancies  annually  in  the  ForeignOffi.ee,  496-499 Or  in 

diplomatic  service,  500. 

Inexpediency  of  any  encouragement  to  consuls  to  become  diplomatic  servants,  502- 
6O5 — Several  instances  in  which  officers  of  di[>lomatic  experience  are  now  appointed 

to  consular  positions,  505-509 Instruction  to  the  consuls  to  communicate  upon  political 

as  well  as  commercial  subjects,  510 Objeciionable  practice  of  some  consuls  to  com- 

municate directly  with  the  Foreign  Office  without  communicating  with  the  head  of  the 

mission ; intention  to  put  a stop  to  this  practice,  510-519 Doubt  as  to  any  advantage 

in  a distinction  being  drawn,  as  in  France,  between  the  fixed  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses  ; for  many  years  no  such  distinction  has  been  drawn  in  our  service,  520-521. 

Probability  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  being  in  the  aggregate  as  well 
paid  as  that  of  France  and  other  countries  ; difficuliy  in  instituting  a comparison,  522- 

528 Necessity  in  many  instances  of  largely  increasing  the  salaries  of  our  diplomatic 

servants,  529,  530 Non-allowance  for  travelling  expenses,  unless  incurred  in  col- 
lecting information  ; amendments  suggested  hereon,  531-534 ^Reference  to  the  reports 

received  from  secretaries  of  legation,  and  the  steps  taken  by  them  in  acquiring  informa- 
tion ; veiy  creditable  character  of  these  documents,  534. 

Probability  of  the  sy'stera  of  giving  publicity  to  everything  in  this  country  being  pre- 
judicial to  the  collectioa  of  information  by  our  agents  abroad  ; expediency  nevertheless 

of  such  publicity,  535 Reference  to  the  manner  in  which  our  foreign  missions  are 

conducted  as  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  this  country,  ib. Exceedingly  creditable 

character  of  the  reports  made  by  the  attaches  further  adverted  to,  ib. 

[Fourth  Exarnination.] — Explanation  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
diplomatic  salari«};  they  are  on  the  whole  paid  with  fair  punctuality,  536-539— — 
^rangement  by  which  in  large  missions  the  extraordinary  expenses  may  be  drawn  for 

in  advance  on  account ; this  regulation  naight  be  extended,  540,  541 Statement  to 

the  effect  that  there  is  not  any  considerable  delay  before  ihe  extraordinaries  are  settled, 
542>  543- 

Special  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  secret  service  money  is  issued  through  the 

Secretary  of  State,  544~646 Objection  to  any  diplomatic  servants  being  allowed  to 

receive  fees,  as  in  the  consular  service,  547-553 Approval  of  the  charge  for  the 

voyage  of  a minister  in  a public  vessel  being  altered  from  a round  sum  to  so  much  per 

day ; the  present  rate  of  charge  is  too  high,  554-557 Propriety  of  the  minister 

bearing  the  expense  of  any  journey,  unless  he  has  obtained  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  such  expense,  555,  556. 

Nomination  of  the  foreign  service  Queen’s  messengers  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  they 

being  obliged  to  go  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  558,  559 Great  iuiprove- 

ment 
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Hammond,  Edmund — (Analysis  of  his  Evidence') — continued. 

nient  of  late  years  in  the  social  condition  of  foreisn  Queen’s  messeogersj  as  compared  with 

home  messengers,  560-563.  591.  592 Payment  of  the  Queen’s  messengers  by  a fixed 

salary  of  500  guineas  a year,  and  all  their  travellitjg  expenses,  564 Sufficiencv  of  the 

present  number  of  15  messengers,  565-567. 

Abolition  of  the  former  mileage  payment  to  Queen’s  messengers ; improvement  of  part 
of  their  emoluments  consisted  of  mileage,  568-572.  587-590— Average  emoluments  of 

Queen’s  messenaers  formerly  and  at  present,  574 Practice  as  to  Queen’s  messengers 

drawing  money  in  advance,  575 Difficulty  in  regard  to  ministers  abroad  being  paid 

on  account  of  extraordiuaries  in  advance,  57G-578 Absence  of  complaint  froni  Lord 

hfapier  as  to  the  amount  of  his  salary  at  St.  Petersbuish,  579,  580 Regulation  in 

regard  to  losses  or  gains  by  the  exchanges,  so  that  ihe  ministers  may  neither  suffer  nor 

profit,  581,  582- "Way  in  which  arrangements  for  the  passages  of  ministers  in  Queen's 

ships  are  made,  583-586. 

Entirely  voluntary  character  of  the  arrangement  hy  which  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office 

act  as  agents  fur  the  ministers,  &c.,  abroad,  593-595.' 604 Regulations  with  regard  to 

the  rate  of  commission  to  agents,  59.5-597.  604-606.  618-620 The  agents  are  not 

required  to  produce  any  accounts  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  they  are  not  desirous  to 
make  any  conceiilmeut  in  the  matter,  598.  606 Benefit  to  the  clerks  .and  to  the  diplo- 

matic Officers,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  through  the  system  of  agency, 

599-603.  607-617 Considerable  di'ductionsto  which  the  salaries  of  French  diplomatic 

officers  are  subject,  621.  623 Obstacle  to  the  payment  of  ministers’  salaries  abroad  by 

the  Tieasury,  G22,  623. 

Limitations  and  conditions  under  which  diplomatic  pensions  have  heeu  granted  under 

different  Acts  since  1782 ; 624-626 Regulations  in  1832,  under  the  Act  a & 3 Will. 

4.  C.1 1 6,  as  to  the  different  rates  of  pensions,  and  the  conditions  under  which  to  be  granted  ; 

these  still  [>revail,  626.  657—659 Restriction  that  there  must  be  15  years,  including 

10  years  actual  service,  from,  the  date  of  the  first  commission,  626 Sngsestion  that 

attaches  be  called  second  or  third  secretaries,  under  a commission  from  the  crown,  and 
that  their  time  should  count  for  a pensiun  from  the  date  of  receiving  the  commission  ; 
this  may  be  clone  without  any  alteration  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  626,  627.  644.. 
659-670.  , , / ^4 

Expediency  of  altering  the  present  classificadon,  under  which  a pension  of  700  1.  might. 

be  given  where  the  salary  has  been  of  a less  amount,  626.  648-653.  668,  669 Lower 

scale  of  pensions  desirable  in  the  event,  of  their  being  granted  at  an  earlier  period  than  at 

present,  626 Statement  showing  that  for  active  diplomatic  service  and  for  pensions 

the  Foreign  Office  have  lor  many  years  kept  within  the  180,000  1.  annually  allotted  for 

the  purpose,  628,  629 Reasons  fertile  diplomatic  pensions  being  paid  out  of  a separate 

fund,  and  not  like  other  superannuation  allowances;  obstacles  to  their  beinj  de.ilt  with 
entii'dy  by  the  Treasury,  630-635. 

Statement  as  to  diplomatic  officers  not  being  allowtd  to  count  fur  a pension  any  portion 
of  iheir  time  spent  in  the  consular  seivice  or  the  Foreign  Office,  636-63.9—: — Approval 
of  its  being  enacted  that  the  time  of  a diplomatic  servant  in  the  Foreign  Office  should 

count  towards  a pension:  difficulty  in  the  matter,  640-643 Objection  to  giving  a 

commission  to  an  unpaid  attache,  or  to  his  reckouing  his  lime  from  the  date  of 'his 

appfdntaicnt  for  a pension,  64,5-656 Very  liberalscale  of  ponaioas  in  the  seivice, 

648-C52. 

Exiilanation  that  only  under  veiy  peculiar  circumstances  would  a minister  be  autiiorised 
to  accompany  an  official  note  by  a transhition  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he 

resided,  671 A correct  knowledge  of  French  is  ’easenlial  in  a minister,  672,  673 

A knowledge  of  Germ.'tn  is  also  very  essential,  673 The  more  languages  a diplomatic 

servant  knows,  the  belter,  ib. The  more  complete  acquirement  of  ihe  language  of  the 

country  must  be  made  after  joining  the  mission,  675,  676. 

Reference  to  a letter  addressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  10  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  9 August  1841,  as  bting  the  basts  of  the  oiganization  of  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  677- — -Appointment  of  an  intermediate  class  between  the  senior  clerk 

and  the  first  class  junior,  ib, Organization  of  the  office  adverted  to  with  reference  to 

the  inexpediency  of  any  intercliaiige  with  diplomatic  officers,  involvinc  a higher  class  of 

clerk  than  that  of  second  class  junior,  678,  679 Statement  delivered  in  explanatory  in 

detail  of  the  organization  of  the  office,  and  the  system  upon  which  the  business  is  con- 
ducted, 679. 

Further  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  missions  ; great  efficiency  of  our  minis- 
ters, and  confidence  and  respect  with  which  they  are  treated  abroad,  6S0 Faithful  and 

efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  secretaries  of  legation,  ib. Efficiency  also  of 

the  paid  attaches ; improvement  if  they  mixed  more  genei  ally  in  society,  ib. Testimony 

to  the  very  efficient  character  also  of  the  unpaid  attaches,  ib. Witness  considers 

in  fact  that  the  dlplomaiic  service  is  on  the  whole  an  honour  to  the  country,  and  that 
any  alterations  which  may  be  deemed  advisable  should  reler  only  to  matters  of  detail, 

047  ■ 3x4  [Fifth 
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Hammond,  Edmund— of  his  EvicJence)— 

[Fifth  Examination.J — Explanation  as  to  a pension  of  36*^  subsequently  increased  to 

700 1,  having  once  been  granted,  27 1 0 Conditions  of  the  Superannuation  Act  adverted 

to  as  showing  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  diplomatic  service; 
injury  to  the  public  and  to  individuals  if  it  were  applied  to  the  service,  2711  et  seq.— 
Relief  of  the  present  hardship  in  regard  to  pensions  if  the  attaches  received  commissions 

as  second  and  third  secretaries,  2714-2716 Statement  as  to  pensions  not  having  been 

granted  to  persons  who  had  held  higii  ofiSces  because  they  could  not  allege  want  of  means, 
2717-2722. 

Considerable  increase  of  expense  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  according  to  the  Super- 
annuation Act,  from  earlier  dates;  instances  in  illustration,  2722,2723 Instances 

where  tbe  pensions  would  be  less  than  at  present  if  the  recipients  had  been  under  the 
Superannuation  Act,  2723— Opinion  that  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  at  present  calcu- 
lated upon  a very  liberal  scale;  grounds  for  this  0000103100,2723-2731 Statement  as 

to  there  being  a limitation  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  amount  expended  in  pensions, 
salaries,  &c. ; effect  thereof  as  regards  the  amount  to  be  given  in  pensions,  273a- 
2744. 

The  limit  of  annual  cost  is  180,000 1,  which  has  never  been  exceeded,  273.5.  2738 

Margin  of  expenditure  of  about  10,000  Z.  in  recent  years  witliin  the  prescribed  amount, 

2745,2746 Instances  of  increase  of  salary  out  of  the  margin  available,  2747,  '^748 

Recent  increase  of  the  salary  at  St.  Petersburg  to  7,000  1. ; doubt  as  to  this  salary 

being  inadequate,  2747.  2749.  2763j  2754 Probable  necessity  of  an  increased  grant 

from  Pariianient  if  the  salaries  are  found  insufficient,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  witnesses, 
2750-2752 Statement  as  to  service  on  special  missions  not  counting  towards  a pen- 

sion, 2755-2759. 

Explanatory  .statement  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  the  delay  through  ihe  requirement  of  a life  certificate,  &c., 

2760-277.5 Promise  recently  given  by  the  Treasury  that  no  unnecessary  delay  should 

occur  on  tbe  score  of  the  pay  list  passing  through  their  hands,  2760. 

Explanation  upon  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  extraordinaries;  regulation  made  in 
the  present  year,  whereby  the  ministers  at  certain  courts  are  allowed  to  draw  in  advance 

monthly,  2776-2800 It  was  proposed  to  extend  to  all  the  courts  a power  to  draw  in 

advance  for  extraordinaries,  but  the  Treasury  did  not  see  the  necessity,  2798-2800- 

The  stale  of  the  embassy  house  at  Paris  has  not  been  brought  officially  to  witness’s 
knowledge,  or  he  would  probably  at  once  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Works  on  tbe 

subject,  2801-2805 Doubt  as  to  the  state  of  the  embassy  house  at  Constantinople,  or 

tiie  cost  thereof,  2806,  2807 Witness  hands  in  certain  papers  for  the  information  of  the 

Committee,  2808 Doubt  as  to  the  present  proportion  of  paid  attaches  being  unusually 

large,  2809.  2811 Payment  of  salaries  in  two  cases  of  unpaid  attachiship,  2S10 

——Obstacles  to  a fixed  number  of  attaches,  such  body  to  be  treated  as  a regular  pro- 
fession, 2812-2817. 

Hand-Wnting.  Deficiency  ai  first  in  those  appointed  to  the  diplomatic  service,  on  the 

score  of  hand-writing;  improvement  by  degrees,  Hammond  227-232 Better  liand- 

wriiiug  formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  than  at  present;  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Canning 

upon  the  subject,  ih.  251-253 The  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service  come  up 

generally  to  the  requirements  in  regard  to  hand-writing,  Walrond  2871. 

Hanover.  Reasons  for  retaining  the  mission  at  Hanover,  Lwd  Wodehouse  829 ; Elliot 
1644-1648. 

Documents  furnished  by_ Count  Platen,  explanatory  in  detail  of  the  constitution  and 
regulations  of  the  Hanoverian  diplomatic  corps,  App.  377-386. 

See  also  German  Missions. 

Harris,  Captain  E.  A.  J.  Suggestions  in  letter  from  Captain  Harris,  dated  Berne,  i2th 
Noveuiber  i860,  relative  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this 
country,  App.  435-437. 

Heads  of  Missions.  See  Appointment  to  the  Service.  Attachh,  5.  Change  of  Gouern- 
ment.  Efficiency  of  the  Service.  Leave  of  Absence,  Madrid,  Profession  or 
Career.  Promotion.  Qualifications  for  the  Service.  Salaries. 

Health  of  Candidates.  Certificates  required  as  to  tbe  health  of  candidates  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  Maitland  2842,  2843. 

Hospitality.  See  Files  and  Entertainments.  Social  Intercourse. 

Houses  or  Residences.  See  Residences  of  Ambassadors,  ^c, 

Howard,  Henry  E.  Communication  from  Mr.  Howard  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Hanover, 
12  November  i860,  offering  sundry  suggestions  for  an  improved  organization  and  working 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  App.  372-376. 

Howard, 
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Howard  de  Walden,  Lord.  Observations  and  sug^stions  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
upon  the  present  constitution  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  App.  3^9>  33*^* 


Income  Tax.  Representation  by  Lord  Cowley  that  the  salaries  of  the  foreign  diplomatic 
servants  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  income  tax,  so  iong  as  it  is  a peace  tax,  App- 
361,362. 

Interchanges  {Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office); 

1.  Approval  of  Voluntary  Interchanges  between  the  Junior  Ranks, 

2.  Question  of  Extending  the  System  to  the  Senior  Ranks. 

8.  Objection  to  a Regular  System,  or  to  Compulsory^  Exchanges. 

4.  Arrangement  to  be  made  on  the  score  of  Salary,  e^c, 

5.  Practice  of  Interchange  in  Foreign  Countries. 

6.  Obstacles  or  Objections  to  a System  of  Interchange. 

1.  Approval  of  Voluntary  Interchanges  between  the  Junior  Ranhs  : 

Evidence  in  favour  generally  of  voluntary  interchanges  between  the  junior  ranks  m the 
Foreien  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Service,  under  sanction  from  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
twofold  advantages  thereof;  Hammond  416-458.  6°>- Grounds  for  approving  of  a sys- 

tem ofinlerchange,  voluntary  in  the  first  instance,  between  the  D'plomatm  Service  abroad 
and  the  Foreicrn ‘Office,  that  is,  if  confined  to  the  juoiorclasses,  Zord  Wadehouse  GgG-yoj. 

7n.  714.  Q38 Advantages  of  a power  of  interchange  between  the  jUDior  or  lower 

ranks  in  two  services,  provided  such  interclmnges  be  temporaij,  lord  Clare^idon 
963-966. 

Conditions  under  which  desirable  to  idlow  temporary  inierchatiges  between  the  Djplo- 
matic  Service  and  the  Foreign  Office, -Sir  A.  Buchanan  1310-1313-— Limitations  under 
which  an  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomanc  Service  is 
desirable;  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe  1673,  tBy^tLord  1908-1910  2005 

Approval  of  interchanges  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  if  con 

fined  to  the  lower  grades,  and  done  sparingly  at  firsi,  iSfitarf  1819-1826. 

Instances  formerly  of  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic 
Service;  advantages  thereof,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2179-21  82— Approva  of  a svstem  of 
voluntaiy  exchanges  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  the  Foreign  Office,  liumbold 

21572  2373 Advantages  anticipated  from  a complete  amalgamation  of  the  roreigu 

Office  with  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Lord  Cowley  2477-2482  ; Mitjord,  3200^208  - 

Reasons  for  strongly  approving  of  a closer  interchange  between  the  Foreign  Office  and 
Diplomatic  Service,  Strachey  2696,  2697. 

Witness  considers  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office  would  both  gam  by 
an  increased  practice  of  temporary  and  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  two  services,  , 
Rice  3096-3104.  3114-31^6.  3144.  3176-3>78— Due  inquiry  desirable  to  he 
and  authorities  to  be  consulted  before  any  interchange  should  be  sanctioned,  lO.  3153 

3170-3174 Doubt  as  to  favouritism  arising  under  a system  of  interchanges,  ib. 

^173-3175-— Advantage  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplo- 
matic Service  if  the  difficuUies  as  to  salary,  &c.,  can  be  overcome,  Lord  John  Russell 

3453*^455.  f.i  j-  7 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  exchanges  between  members  of  the  di^plomatic 
body  and  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  be  allowed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  iJrp.iii. 

2.  Qacstien  of  Extending  the  System  to  the  Senior  Ranks. 

Grounds  for  obiccting  strongly  to  bringing  attaches  from  abroad,  or  any  of  the  higher 
diplomatic  servants  into  the  Foreign  Office,  to  take  the  place  of  senior  clerks,  or  of  any 
first  second-class  junior  clerks,  Hammond  428-443.  $oi.  678,  679--  Inexpediency  of 
anv  of  the  higher  diplomatic  servants  intei-changing  lor  a time  vyith  the  higher  grades  m 

the  Foreign  Office,  ii  428-435.  463-467 ^ 't  'worked  well  the  amalgamation  should 

be  extended  to  the  upper  ranks,  Lord  Cowley  2479. 

Reasons  for  recommending  that  an  interchange  between  the  Uyo  services  should  be 
extended  to  the  senior  branches ; objections  thereto  considered,  .Rice  3127-3134.  3179- 

Q183 Objections  to  interchanges  between  the  two  services  being  extwded  to  ihe 

ienioT  T^nks,  Conyngham  3194-3196;  Lord  John  3493-3498— Objection  on 

the  scale  of  salary  and  the  different  duties  to  be  perfoiyntd  to  compulsory  interchanges 
between  the  higher  grades  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service,  Fane  3352  3367* 

3.  Objection  to  a Regular  System  or  to  Compulsory  Exchanges. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  a compulsory  or  fixed  rule  with  reference  to  exchanges  be- 
tween attaches  and  Foreign  Office  clerks,  Hcmmoxd  433-  45i»  462.  460-462.  483-490- 

0.47.  3Y  501 
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Interchanges,  Sfc. — continued. 

3.  Objection  to  a Regular  Syatem,  or  to  Compulsory  Exchanges — continued. 

501— Necessity  of  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before  interchanges  of  service 

are  allowed,  XorJ  CVorendon  1002.  1034-1036 Objection  to  any  regular  system  of 

interchange  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office,  although  occasional 

interchanges  maybe  desirable, Sir  J.  Crampton  1348-1350 Objections  to  compulsoiy 

interchanges,  2^^63142,3143;  Fane  3362'3367* 

4.  Arrangement  to  be  made  on  the  Score  of  Salary 

Consideration  of  the  arrangements  desirable  as  to  the  salary  &c.,  in  the  event  of  tem- 
porary interchanges  between  clerks  and  attaches,  Hammond  422-426.  453-457,  460-462 

Relative  salaries  and  prospects  of  men  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service 

adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  question  of  interchanges,  i2ice  3136-314S. 

6.  Practice  of  Interchange  in  Foreign  Countries. 

System  of  interchange  in  France  between  the  services;  instance  in  the  case  of  M. 

Thouvenel,  Lord  Wodatouse  698.  783-787 Arrangement  in  regard  tp  interchanges  in' 

the  Russian  service,  SirJ.  Crampton  1 351 » 1352-^ — Practice  in  France  as  to  interchanges 
between  the  two  services ; instance  in  the  case  of  the  attaches  in  London  under  Count 

Walewski,  Lord  Cowley  2482-2485 Practice  in  the  Austrian  and  other  foreign  services 

to  make  interchanges  of  service.  Fane  3357-3361. 

6.  Obstacles  or  Objections  to  a System  of  Interchange, 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  a system  of  interchange  between  the  clerks  of  the 

Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  servants,  Elliot  1534-1541 Probable  difficulty  on 

the  score  of  French  in  the  event  of  interchanges  between  the  two  services,  Lord 

Malmesbury  0.010-20X2 Objection  to  Foreign  Office  clerks  being  introduced  as  paid 

attaches  to  the  prejudice  of  men  serving  as  unpaid  attaclies,  Earle  2039,  2040—— 
Necessity  of  guarding  against  pecuniary  transactions  between  the  two  -parties' to  an  inter- 
change, Mitford  3206,  3207 Disadvantage  on  the  whole  of  frequent  interchanges 

between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  the  Foreign  Office,  Locock  3261-32644 

International  Law.  Advantage  if  the  young  men,  before  going  abroad,  studied  international 

law,  &.C.,  for  six  or  twelve  months  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Walrond  2906,  2907.  2973 

Absence  of  means  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a study  of  internHiional  law  by  attaches. 

Rice  3168,  3169 Importance  of  a knowledge  of  municipal  and  international  law, 

Mitford  3229,  3230. 


Japan.  See  China,  Japan,  4rc. 


L. 

Language  of  Communication.  Regulation  that  the  diplomatic  servants  should  communicate 

in  English,  and  not  in  French,  Hammond  235,  236 Custom  of  Germany,  Spain,  &c. 

to  conduct  the  correspondence  in  ihe  language  of  the  country,  French  having  long  since 

ceased  to  be  used  generally,  ih.  246-248.  320-324 Advantage  in  the  ministers  at 

foreign  courts  writing  the  despatches  to  such  courts  in  English,  and,  if  necessary,  append- 
ing translations  in  the  language  of  the  courts,  ih.  325—329.' 

Explanation  that  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  would  a minister  be  authorised 
to  accompany  an  official  note  by  a translation  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he 

resided,  Hammond  671 Advantage  of  the  use  of  the  English  language  by  the  English 

missions  abroad,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2276, 2277. 

Languages,  Knowledge  of.  Special  steps  are  not  taken  in  regard  to  an  attach^  going  to 
Spam,  8w.,  understanding  the  language  of  that  cuouiry  more  particularly,  Hammond 

249 The  more  languages  a diplomatic  servant  knows,  the  better,  ib.  673 The 

more  complete  acquirement  of  the  language  of  the  country  must  be  made  after  ioinine 
the  mission,  ib.  675,  676.  • . ® 

Reference  to  the  rule  as  to  the  language  in  which  young  meu  serving  abroad  are  to  be 

examined  upon  the  second  occasion.  Lord  Wodehouse,  772,  773 Great  importance  of 

, diplon^tic  agents  being  conversant  with  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  accredited, 
^ X?  967~97^ Importance  of  an  increased  acquisition  of  languages  gene- 

rally, Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2272,  2273;  Rice  3108-3113. 

A familiar  knowledge  of  French,  and  a competent  knowledge  of  other  European 
languages  is  of  the  ulmost  i-mportance  for  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Rumbold  2362—2365 

——Importance 
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Languages,  Knowledge  o^-continued. 

• Importance  in  the  selection  of  young  men  for  different  posts,  of  some  cognisance 

being  taken  of  their  respective  acquisitions  in  languages,  Rumbold  2366.  2369-2371 

Comparntive  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  servants  of  this  country  and  of  other  countries  in 
their  knowledge  of  French,  ficc.,  Strachey  2703,  2704. 

Additional  language  besides  French,  in  which  candidates  are  required  to  pass,  Walrond 

2872-2875 Practice  as  to  the  languages  in  which  unpaid  attaches  are  examined 

before  promotion,  ib.  2967-2970. 

Circular  letter  of  I-ord  J.  Russell,  dated  14  March  1861,  with  reference  to  attaches 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  App.  76. 
See-^eo  China,  Japan,  Sfc.  Trench  Language.  German  Language. 

Latin.  As  regards  the  Latin  examination,  an  ordinary  university  degree  would  be  a satis- 
factory substitute  for  it,  Walrond  2876-2879. 

Leave  of  Absence  i 

1.  Regulations  as  to  Leave  of  Absence  and  Deduction  from  Salary. 

2.  Expediency  of  Modification  of  the  Practice  of  Deduction, 

3.  Suggested  Limited  heave  of  Absence  without  any  Deduction. 

4-  Importance  of  Ministers  and  Attaches  coming  to  England  occasionally. 

1.  Regulations  as  to  Leave  of  Absence  and  Deduction  from  Salary: 

Explanation  relative  to  the  regulations  as  to  deductions  fi  om  salary  in  the  event  of  the 

absence  of  ministers,  &c.,  from  their  posts,  Hammond  337  et  seq. Regulations  as  to 

leave  of  absence  in  the  case  of  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  and  paid  attaches,  ib. 

337>  33® Nou-deduction,  unless  the  minister  is  absent  from  liie  dominions  of  the 

Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited ; doubt  as  to  this  leading  to  absence  from  the  capital 

without  leaving  the  country,  ib.  390-396 Due  consideration  given  by  Secretaries  of 

State  to  the  subject  of  leave  of  absence  to  any  minister,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 

1687 Assimilation  by  witness  of  the  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  to  that 

fu  the  Foreign  Office,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  two  months  in  the  year,  Lord  John  Russell 

3477. 3478- 

Circular  letter  of  Lord  J.  Ru-ssell,  dated  10  February  i860,  relative  to  the  want  of 
fixed  rules  in  the  case  of  leave  of  absence  of  the  junior  salaried  members  of  the  service, 
App.  468,  469 Further  circular  on  the  same  subject,  dated  31  March  i860;  conces- 

sion granted  tiierein,  ib.  470. 

2.  Expediency  of  Modification  of  the  Practice  of  Deduction : 

Approval  of  some  modification  of  the  practice  of  deduction  from  salary  in  the  event  of 

absence  on  leave  Hammond  et  seq. Question  considered  as  to  the  propriety  of 

placing  a minister  on  half-salary  whenever  he  is  absent ; modification  suggested,  ib.  340- 

354.  362-376 The  deduction  sliould  be  on  a graduated  scale  according  to  the  length 

of  absence,  ib.  354.  376 Twofold  ground  for  deduction  from  salary  when  a minister  is 

absent,  id.  377 Further  reference  to  the  propriety  of  a modified  scale  of  deduction 

from  the  salary  of  an  absent  minister,  ib.  381. 

Approval  of  deduction  from  salary  after  a certain  period  of  absence.  Lord  Wodehouse 

917-919.  927-931 When  a minister  is  absent  for  three  or  four  months,  there  might 

be  a deduction  from  his  salary  as  additional  remuneration  to  the  Secretary  of  Legation 
who  acts  in  his  absence,  Lord  Clarendon  984,  1045-1048 Effect  of  the  former  regu- 

lations as  to  leave  of  absence  in  preventing  ministers  from  coming  home,  Elliot  1511- 

1514. 

Heavy  pressure  of  the  deduction  from  salary,  when  tlie  absence  is  only  for  a short 

period.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1688 Non-objection  to  the  recent  change  in  regard 

to  the  leave  of  absence  of  attaches,  &c.,  Stuart  1826 Probability  of  too  much  being 

still  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  ministers  when  absent  for  more  than  two  months 
yearly,  Lord  John  Russell  3482-3485. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee,  that  the  present  regulations,  with  regard  to  leave 
of  absence  to  ambassadors  and  ministers,  appear  to  press  upon  them  with  undue  severity, 
and  that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  advantageously  directed  to  this 
subject.  Rep.  hi. 

3.  Suggested  Limited  Leave  of  Absence  without  any  Deduction : 

For  a limited  period,  such  as  a fortnight,  a minister  should  be  allowed  to  leave  his 

post  without  any  deduction  from  hia  salary,  Hammond  354.  374 The  absence  of  a 

fortnight  without  deduction,  should  be  exclusive  of  the  time  occupied  in  coming  home 

and  returning,  ib.  381 Suggestions  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  a certain  leave  of 

absence  to  ministers,  8cc.,  before  auy  deduction  from  salary  commences.  Lord  Wode- 
house 912-917.  926-931;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1212-1214.  1253-1256;  Sir  J.  Crumpton 
0.4,7.  ZV  1 1415-1425; 
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Leave  of  Absence — continued. 

3.  Suggested  Limited  Leave  of  Ahsemce  v'ithout  any  Deduction — continued. 
1415-14255  Lord  Malmesbury  1907.  19295  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2209-22145  Lord 
Cowley  2500-2509. 

For  a month’s  leave  cf  absence  there  should  be  no  deduction  from  the  salary  of  the 

minister,  Lord  Clarendon  984-987.  1046 Fairness  in  the  ministers  abroad  having 

reasonable  leave  of  absence  withi>ut  any  deduction  from  their  salaries,  1048-1051 

Necessity  of  a minister  wlien  absent,  Iteeping  up  his  establishment  expenditure.  Sir  A. 
Buchanan  1213.  1255,  1256. 

Hardship  of  tlte  deduction  from  salary  during  the  absence  of  a minister,  Sir  J. 

Crompton,  1408-1410 Advantage  of  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  every 

year  or  every  two  years,  according  to  the  distance  from  this  country,  Earle  2163 

Expediency  of  some  longer  leave  being  allowed  to  diplomatic  servants  than  to  Foreign 
Office  clerks,  Eane  3387,  3388. 

4.  Importance  of  Ministers  and  Attaches  coming  to  England  occasionally  : 

Expediency  of  ministers  abroad  coming  home  occasionally  5 difficulty  of  any  fixed 

rule  on  the  subject,  Hammond  351-354.  362-368 Considerable  advantage  in 

ministers  or  attaches  abroad  coming  occasionally  to  this  country,  Lord  Wodehouse 
928.  9315  Lord  Clarendon  984;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  21835  Rumbold  2374,  23755 

Lord  J.  Russell  3479-3481 Due  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  diplomatic 

servants  to  come  home  occasionally,  Stuart  1827. 

See  also  Chargis  d' Affaires. 

Libraries  at  Missions.  Advantage  if  there  were  at  each  legation  a library  comprising 
books  on  public  law  and  treaties,  Elliot  1617. 

Lisbon.  Reference  to  the  substitution  some  years  ago  of  a mission  for  an  embassy  at 
Lisbon,  Hammond  11-14. 

Lococh,  Sidney.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  first  paid  attach^  at  St.  Petersburg  ; has 

been  eight  years  in  the  service  3232-3234 Was  examined  for  the  paid  attach6ship, 

but  not  for  the  unpaid  attacli6sbip,  3235,  3236 Severe  examination  required  m 

French,  3237,  3238.  3245-3248 Slight  value  attached  to  the  report  required  to  be 

drawn  up  for  the  examination,  3239-3242 Inconvenience  of  the  second  examination, 

as  young  men  can  not  always  come  home  for  the  purpose  on  appointment  5 instance  in 
witness’s  case,  3243,  3244.  3278,  3279. 

Opinion  that  the  second  examination  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  first  made  more 

strict,  3245 Suggesiions  as  to  the  system  of  examination  desirable  in  lieu  of  the 

present  system,  3245,  3246 Little  advantage  derived  from  the  three  months’  probation 

in  the  Foreign  Office,  3245.  3256-3260 Reasons  for  prelerring  the  present  system  of 

payment  to  payment  on  entering  the  service,  3249-3252 Great  expense  of  living  at 

St.  Petei'sburgh,  and  abroad  generally,  3-252-3264 Inadequate  salary  of  the  British 

Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  3255. 

Disadvantage  on  the  whole  of  frequent  interchanges  between  the  Diplomatic  Service  and 

Foreign  Office,  3261-3264 Relutive  position  of  a secretary  of  legation  and  a paid 

attach^  3265-- — Witness  does  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  an  alteration  of  the 

title  “ attach^,”  3266,^3267 Boon  if  the  pension  were  allowed  to  date  from  the  period 

of  appointment  as  paid  attach^,  3268,  3269"  ' Convenience  of  the  system  of  Foreign 

Office  agency  3270-3273 Influence  which  the  agent  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  on 

bebalf  oftbe  attache  for  whom  he  acts,  3274-3277. 

Locomotion  Facilities.  Effect  of  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  upon  the  value  of 
diplomatic  agency  5 more  business  created  thereby.  Lord  Clarendon  953,  954. 1074,  1075. 

Lowther,  W.  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Lowther,  in  communication  dated  Berlin,  7 December 
i860,  withreference  to  the  position  of  the  attaches,  App,  411,  41a. 

Lyons,  Lord.  Letter  from  Lord  Lyons  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Washington,  28 
December  i860,  setting  forth  his  views  relative  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  this  country, 
and  the  amendments  required  therein,  App.  442-447. 


M. 

Madrid,  Substitution  several  years  ago  of  a mission  instead  of  an  embassy  in  Spain ; con- 
sequeiit  reduction  of  salary,  Hammond  n-14. 

Insufficieocy  of  witness’s  salary  of  5,000  1.  a year,  when  minister  in  Spain,  Lord 

Clarendon  1004.  1044 Seemingly  larger  expenditure  of  the  French  minister  than 

witness,  when  minister  there,  although  his  salary  was  larger  and  he  spent  it  all,  5tr  A. 
BucAonan,  1131-1133.  1180-1184.  1281. 

, Difficulty 
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Madrid — continued. 

Difficulty  as  regards  a suitable  furnished  house  for  the  minister;  improvement  if 

Government  were  to  provide  a house,  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  1141-1145. 1225-1241 Office 

hours  of  the  attaches ; little  time  left  for  self-education,  ii.  1149,  1150.  1205-1209 

Principal  duty  of  the  attaches  at  the  mission;  uncertain  hours  at  which  employed,  iJ. 
1205-1209. 

Magenis,  Sir  Arthur  C.  Communication  from  Sir  A.  Magenis,  dated  Lisbon,  13  January 
l86l,  offering  suggestions  .upon  the  constitu  lion  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
this  country,  App.  401, 402. 

Maitland,  John  Gorham.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, 2818 Outline  of  the  requirements  from  candidates  for  paid  and  unpaid 

attacli^ships,  according  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  1855  ; 2019. 

2867 Modification  by  Lord  Malmesbury  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  regulations;  restoration 

of  the  latter  by  Lord  John  Russell,  2819.  2827,  2828.  2855 Number  of  candidates 

nominated,  certificated,  and  rejected  for  unpaid  attncheships  in  each  of  the  years, 
1856-60;  2820 Frequency  of  re-nomination,  2821-2825 Number  of  examina- 

tions, certificates,  and  rejections  for  paid  attacb^sbips  in  each  year,  2825,  2826. 

Functions  exercised  respectively  by  witness  as  secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  by  the 
examiners  under  the  Commissioners,  and  by  the  Commissioners  themselves ; decision  in 
each  case  by  the  Commissioners  after  inspection  of  the  papers,  2830-2839.  2850-2866 

Evidence  required  that  the  limit  of  age  is  from  18  to  25;  2840,  2841 Certificates 

required  as  to  the  health  of  candidates,  2842,  2843 Nature  of  the  certificates  required 

on  the  score  of  moral  character,  2844-2849. 

Malet,  Sir  A.  Letter  from  Sir  A.  Malet  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Frankfort,  29  December 
i860,  offering  sundry  suggestions  for  the  better  organization  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  this  country,  App.  362-364. 

Malmesbury,  the  Earl  of.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs  for  two  years,  1887,  1888 Security  taken  by  witness,  when  Foreign 

Secretary,  for  obtaining  the  services  of  competent  young  men  for  the  Diplomatic  Service, 

1889-1891 Understanding  that  the  young  men  were  to  be  in  possession  of  private 

means,  1892 Desirableness  of  private  means,  even  with  a salary,  1893,  1894 

Reasons  for  concluding  that  it  is  very  advisable  to  pay  the  young  men  on  first  appoints 
ment  or  after  a short  probationary  period,  1895-1897. 

Approval  of  the  examination  before  first  appointment,  1898,  1899 Arrangement 

made  by  witness  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a return  to  Englanrl  for  the  second 

examination  necessary  upon  promotion  to  paid  attacheships,  1900.  1903.  1978-1983 

Especial  importance  attached  to  a familiar  knowledge  of  French,  1901,  1902 The 

age  for  entering  the  service  might  be  from  18  to  23  or  24,  1904-1906 Instances, 

during  witness^  administration,  of  Foreign  Office  clerks  having  been  sent  on  diplomatic 

missions,  1907 Limitations  under  which  advisable  to  carry  out  interchanges  between 

the  Foreign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service,  1808-1912.  2005. 

Hardship  in  attaches  being  left  without  any  provision  when  their  posts  have  been 

abolished,  1913 Immense  rise  in  prices  adverted  to  as  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the 

salaries,  1914,  1915 Ministers  should  not  be  cvilled  upon  to  spend  any  part  of  their 

■ private  fortune,  1916 For  special  missions,  men  willing  to  spend  out  of  their  fortunes 

have  generally  been  selected,  1917 Complaints  in  witness’s  time  as  to  the  irregular 

payment  of  extraordinary  expenses,  1 gi  8 Practice  as  to  the  revision  of  extraurdinaries 

before  payment,  1919-1922 There  is  no  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not  be  paid 

at  once,  without  any  life  certificate,  1923-1925. 

Expediency  of  a certain  leave  of  absence  being  allowed  without  any  deduciion  from 

sakrv,  1927.  J929 Those  acting  for  absent  ministers  need  not  have  extra  pay,  1928 

rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  for  which  a minister  should  stay  at  the 

same  mission,  1930 Exception  subject  to  which  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  ministers 

should  not  be  changed  upon  changes  of  Government,  1931-1933 Objection  to  any 

amalgamation  of  the  consular  with  the  Diplomatic  Service,  1934,  1935. 

Advantage  anticipated  from  the  appointment  permanently  of  a clerk  at  each  mission  ; 

duties  and  position  to  be  filled  by  him,  1936-1941.  1992-1997 Approval  of  young 

men  being  specially  attached  to  ihe  missions  in  China,  Japan,  8tc.,  and  being  well  paid, 

1942-1945 Undue  losses  sustained  by  consuls  in  China,  Sec.,  by  the  exchanges, 

1945-1948 — — Objeciions  to  diminishing  the  number  of  missions  on  the  staff  in  the 
German  States,  1949-1956— — Increased  importance  of  diplomacy  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  1957,  1958— — Few  complaints  from  travellers  as  to  the  want  of  facilities  for 
transacting  business  at  the  missions;  circular  issued  by  witness  on  this  point,  1959- 
1962. 

Less  necessity  for  private  fortunes  in  the  service  if  there  were  a proper  system  of 

• pensions,  1963-1965 The  service  sliould  be  a profession  up  to  the  rank  of  Secretary 

of  Embassy,  1966, 1967— The  commission  should  date  from  the  time  of  becoming  a 

0.47.  3^3  paid 
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Malmesbury,  the  Bari  of.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

paid  attach^,  1967 There  should  be  an  unpaid  probationary  period  of  one  year, 

besides  the  three  months  at  the  Foreign  Office,  1908.  1976“^977 period  of 

service  as  paid  attache  must  still  be  indefinite,  1969,  1970 Effect  of  requiring  meti  of 

fortune  as  ministers  to  limit  the  choice,  i97t“^974 Advantage  in  attaches  not  being 

more  than  two  years  at  the  same  post,  1984,  1985 They  should  begin  at  the  smaller 

courts,  1986-1988. 

Approval  of  the  titles  of  first,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  1989 Advantage  if 

the  aggregate  number  of  attaches  were  limited,  1989-1991 A degree  at  a university 

should  exempt  from  examination,  except  as  regards  French,  1998-2000.  2006 Doubt 

as  to  the  charge  d’affaires  being  obliged  to  incur  unusual  expenditure  during  the  absence 
of  the  minister  on  leave,  2000-2004 Further  qualifications  necessary  on  first  appoint- 

ment beyond  those  acquired  at  Eton  or  Hurrow,  2006-2008— Probable  difficulty  on 
the  score  of  French  in  the  event  of  interchanges  between  the  two  services,  2010-2012 
■ Great  efficiency  of  the  diplomatic  corps  whilst  witness  was  in  office,  2013. 

[Second  Examination.] — Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  change  made  by  witness 
in  the  system  of  payment  of  Queen’s  messengers ; denial  that  they  were  harshly  or 

unjustly  treated,  3508-3513 {Lord  John  Russell.)  K.ecent  alteration  by  witness  in 

the  mode  and  rate  of  payment  of  the  foreign  messengers,  35^4-3517 {Lord 

Malmesbury.)  Explanation  that  during  witness’s  tenure  of  office  he  appointed  only  so 
many  unpaid  attacn^s  as  the  service  actually  required,  3518,  35*9* 

Michel,  Mr.  Payment  of  a special  salary  to  Mr.  Michel,  as  translator  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
though  lunkiug  only  as  an  unpaid  attach^,  Hammond  2810. 

Milbunke,  Sir  J.  Views  of  Sir  J.  Milbanke  in  regard  to  the  present  organisation  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  App.  324,  325. 

Military  Attaches.  Recent  employment  of  military  attaches;  rank  which  they  would 
probably  take,  Hammond,  87-93 There  are  only  two,  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  ib.  89. 

Explanation  upon  the  subject  of  the  military  attaches,  as  at  Paris  and  Berlin;  doubt 
as  to  the  expediency  of  an  enlarged  system  of  military  attaches.  Lord  John  Russell, 

34^6"3434-  Statement  of  the  rank  of  the  military  attaches,  3426.  3461- 

3464- — Mode  of  payment  of  the  military  attaches,  ib.  3505. 

Military  Correspondence.  Copy  of  Colonel  Cadogan’^s  Report  to  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated 
Turin,  13  May  i860,  relative  to  the  subject  of  foreign  military  correspondence,  App.  495- 
497- 

Missions.  See  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Mitford,  Percy.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  unpaid  attach^  at  Brussels ; has  been  in 

the  service  since  the  isc  November  1857  ; 3197-3199 Advantages  to  be  derived  from 

a regular  amalganiarion  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office;  lai^e  changes 

necessary,  3200-3208 Improvement  if  the  attaches  all  received  a fixed  salary  after  a 

fixed  probationary  period,  3209-3211 Defective  character  of  the  civil  service  exami- 
nation as  not  sufficiently  testing  a man’s  powers,  3212,  3213 Inadequate  test  of 

French  by  the  examinations,  3214-3220 A proper  scale  of  pensions  should  be  made 

applicable  from  the  time  of  entering  the  service,  3221. 

Greater  efficiency  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  than  of  the  foreign  Diplomatic 

Service,  3222 Natural  disinclination  of  some  attaches  to  go  much  into  society,  unless 

they  have  lived  much  on  the  Continent,  3223-3229 Slight  importance  attached  to  a 

university  education  as  a test  of  fitness  <br  the  service,  3228,  3229 Importance  of  a 

knowledge  of  municipal  and  international  law,  3229,  3230 Opinion  that  the  attaches 

should  be  paid  fixed  salaries  according  to  rauk,  and  without  reference  to  the  court  where 
they  are,  3230,  3231. 

Moral  Character.  Nature  of  the  certificates  required  from  the  candidates  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  on  the  score  of  moral  character,  Maitland  2844-2849. 

Munich.  Expediency  of  retaining  the  mission  at  Munich,  Lord  Wodekouse  829. 

See  also  German  Missions. 

Murray,  C.  A.  Suggestions  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  letter  dated  Dresden,  January  1861,  rela- 
tive to  the  system  of  leave  of  absence,  &c.,  App.  42] , 422. 


N. 

Napier,  Lord.  Communication  from  Lord  Napier,  dated  The  Hague,  24  December  i860, 
setting  forth  in  detail  his  views  relative  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  this  country,  and  offering  sundry  suggestions  for  its  amendment,  App.  390- 

398. 

Naples. 
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Naples.  Aboliiion  of  the  post  recently  held  by  witness  at  Naples ; he  and  all  the  members 
of  tlie  legation  being  dismissed,  and  their  salaries  subsequent  stopped,  1461- 

1466 Witness  was  paid  up  to  about  six  weeks  after  the  iting  left  Gaeta,  ib.  1463. 

1625 Hardship  in  witness  haying  been  suddenly  deprived  of  a salary  without  being 

placed  on  a pension,  ib.  1466-1469.  1566 Arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  archives 

at  Naples,  1497. 1574-1676. 

Amount  of  staff  of  the  mission  at  Naples;  services  of  a paid  clerk  adverted  to,  Elliot 

1553-1557 Knowledge  of  Italian  possessed  at  the  mission,  ib.  1558-1561 Question 

whether  employment  could  not  be  found  at  the  Foreign  Office,  or  at  missions  abroad,  for 
the  staff  of  the  mission ; employment  of  one  member  at  the  Foreign  Office,  ib.  1562- 

1560 Considerable  loss  to  witness  in  having  to  get  rid  of  his  house  and  furniture,  ib. 

1568-1573 ^Witness  cannot  speak  to  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  salary  at 

Naples,  li.  1604,  1605. 

Statement  as  to  witness  who  was  Secretary  of  Lection  at  Naples,  being  now  deprived 

of  employment  and  salary,  Stuart  1812-1818 lExtent  of  loss  to  witoess  wiih  regard 

to  bis  apartments  and  furniture  at  Naples,  through  the  abolition  of  his  post,  ib.  1842- 
1852. 

Netherlands.  Communication  from  Lord  Napier  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  The  Hague, 
24  December  i860,  with  reference  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  Netherlands,  App. 

2go,  39] Documents  furnished  by  the  Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  containing^ 

detailed  information  as  to  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  service,  398-400 List  of 

the  members  of  the  service,  together  with  a return  of  the  salaries,  ib.  400. 


0. 

Open  Competition.  Open  competition  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  is  out  of  the  question, 

Hammond  259,  260 Grounds  f<ir  objecting  strongly  to  the  Diplomatic  Service  being 

open  to  public  competition,  "Lord  Wodehouse  "jio Lord  Clarendon  H07,  1108;  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  1296,  1297  ; Rice  3164 Obstacle  to  a system  of  open  competition,  with  a 

veto  in  the  Secretary  of  State  ; doubt  as  to  a class  being  tints  obtained  who  would  enter 
move  into  society  abroad,  and  be  otherwise  well  suited  for  diplomatic  business,  Bord 

Wbdehouse  774-782 Open  competition  would  not  ensure  the  qualifications  most 

desirable  for  the  service,  jFbne  3291-3293. 

Suggestion  whether  open  competition  with  certain  modifications  may  not  be  the  most 
desirable  plan  for  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Walrond  2go6.  2930-2934. 

See  also  Competitive  Examinations.  Examinations.  Qualifications  for  the  Service. 

Oriental  Attaches.  Explanation  relative  to  four  young  men  sent  to  Constantinople,  at 
witness’s  suggestion,  to  be  brought  up  as  Oriental  attaches ; failure  of  the  scheme, 
Hammond  \51-158 Circumstance  of  the  universities  having  been  applied  to,  previ- 

ously to  the  examinations,  to  nominate  two  student  attaches  for  Constantinople,  ib.  216, 

217 ^Advantage  of  having  power  to  give  Oriental  appointments  without  an  examination, 

ib.  282. 

Suggestions  with  reference  to  Englishmen,  resident  for  a time  in  Turkey,  being 
appointed  Oriental  attacli6s  or  dragomans,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffei  675-1678.  1701, 

1702 Various  modes  of  employment  of  the  Oriental  attaches  sent  from  this  country, 

ib.  1713-1721. 

Opinion  that  Englishmen  may  to  a greater  extent  than  formerly  be  employed  as  inteiv 
preters  in  the  Levant;  difficulties  in  the  way.  Lord  John  Russell  3421-3424.  34.58-3460. 

See  also  Constantinople. 

Orthography.  Corrections  generally  of  the  spelling  in  the  case  of  diplomatic  servants, 
Hammond  233. 

Outfit  of  M.inisters,  S^c.  Reference  to  the  regulations  as  to  outfit  of  ministers  on  change  of 

post,  Lord  Wbdehouse  911 fairness  of  the  outfit  and  expenses  of  the  minister  in 

reaching  his  post  being  allowed  for  by  the  public,  ib.  923,  924 Inadequacy  generally 

of  the  ten  days’  salary  allowed  for  outfit.  Lord  Clarendon  1053 Regulations  as  to  the 

allowance  for  outfit  on  first  appointment,  and  on  removal;  insufficiency  of  the  allowance, 

Sir  A.  Buchanan  1267-1271.  1291 Inadequacy  of  the  outfit  allowance  to  witness 

on  going  to  Rio,  Stuart  1884-1886. 

Neither  as  paid  nor  unpaid  attache  did  witness  receive  any  outfit,  Rumbold  2425- 
2427. 
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P. 

Tnaet  A.  Suggestions  for  an  amendment  of  the  service  in  different  ways,  as  furnished  by 
Mr.  Paget  in  letter  dated,  Copenhagen,  28  December  i860,  A"p]p.  338-340. 

Void  Attaches.  Attaches. 

Paris: 

Exceptional  occasions  only  on  ■which  attaches  in  Paris  are  obliged  to  work  on  Sunday, 
Sammond  305-308— —At  the  Paris  embassy  there  are  no  clerks  for  the  diplomatic  work, 

ib.  446 Somewhat  larger  salary  necessary  for  the  ambassador  at  Paris  than  at  St. 

Petersburg!!,  Lord  WodehoxLse  797, 798 Inexpediency  of  any  attempt  to  do  without 

an  ambassador  of  high  rank,  at  Paris,  Lord  Clarendon  1057-1064 Lower  salary  now 

of  the  ambassador  than  previously  to  1830,  Sir  J.  Crampt07i  1363-1368 Doubt 

whether  the  salary  is  sufficient,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1664.  1751-1755* 
1758-1760. 

Great  opportunities  at  the  Paris  embassy  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  ^arfe20i8— Large  and  varied  amount  of  work  at  the  embassy,  ib.  2018-2029 

Great  pressure  occasionally  upon  the  staff  at  Paris  j hard  work  on  Sunday,  much  of 

which  might  have  been  done  on  other  days,  ib.  2021-2032.  2044,  2045.  2067,2068. 

2093-2097.  2134,  2135'  2140-2143 Much  of  the  work  at  the  embassy  might  be 

performed  by  clerks ; appointment  of  Mr.  Atlee  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  2030-2032. 

2062-2066 Explanation  as  to  the  attaches  not  going  much  into  society;  any  want  of 

fluency  in  speaking  French  Itad  nothing  to  do  with  this,  ib.  2044-2050. 

Adequacy  of  the  staff  for  the  work  of  the  embassy  ; explanation  hereon  as  to  work 
being  done  on  Sunday,  though  not  so  much  as  on  other  days.  Lord  Cowlerj  249'2-249g. 
2546-2550 Statement  showing  that  -witness’s  salary  has  been  far  short  of  his  expen- 
diture, ih.  2510,  2511 Practice  as  to  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses  at  Paris  ; 

improved  arrangement  recently,  ib.  2523-2531 Duties  performed  by  the  librarian 

attached  to  the  embtissy  ; advantages  of  the  appointment,  ib.  2532-2535 Obstacle  to 

the  attaches  at  Paris  being  introduced  by  the  ambassador  into  society ; practice  as  to 
their  going  into  society,  ib.  2551-2553. 

Necessarily  limited  hospitality  which  witness  can  extend  to  the  English  at  Paris,  Lord 

Cowley  2561-2563 Inadequacy  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  about  two  years  ago 

for  the  repair,  &c.  of  the  embassy  house, 2568-2573.  2626,  2627— Duties  and  salary 
of  the  chaplain,  ib,  2577-2580— Explanation  as  to  the  chapel  attached  to  the  embassy 
house,  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  wbicli  carried  out ; undue  functions  thrown  upon  the 

Board  of  Works  in  the  matter,  ib.  2588-2612.  2626-2631 Necessity  for  the  provision 

by  witness  of  ornamental  fui-niture,  &c.,  at  Paris,  ib.  2613-2620.  2626,  2627.  2632- 

2635. 

Large  rent  necessary  in  order  to  hire  a house,  such  as  that  occupied  by  witness,  Lord 

Cowley  2638,  2639 House  of  witness  in  the  country  within  easy  reach  of  Paris; 

expense  on  this  score,  jJ.  2640,  2641 Inability  of  witness  to  go  much  into  society  on 

account  of  the  late  hours  and  his  want  of  time,  ib.  2643 Ciicunisiance  of  witness  not 

receiving  anything  towards  the  expense  of  great  public  entertainments;  exception  to  this 

rule,  ib.  2647-2651 Adequacy  of  the  allowance  for  extraordinary  expenses  at  Paris, 

ib.  2669,  2670. 

The  state  of  the  etnbassy  house  at  Paris  has  nat  been  brought  officially  to  witness’s 
knowledge,  or  he  would  probably  at  once  communicate  with  the  Board  of  'VYorks  on  the 

subject,  2801-2805 Inadequate  pay  of  the  Ambassador  at  Paris, Lord  John 

3467, 3487, 3488.  349C>-3492- 

Arrangement,  as  laid  down  in  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Lord  Cowley,  dated  19 
Februai-y  1861,  relative  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  being  drawn  for  monthly,  App. 
476. 

See  also  Atlee,  Mr. 

Payment  of  Salaries.  Explanation  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  diplomatic 
salaries;  they  are,  on  the  whole,  paid  with,  fair  punctuality,  JJammond  536-539—— 
Obstacle  to  ffie  payment  of  ministev’s  salaries  abroad  by  the  iVeaaury,  ib.  622,  623. 

Good  foundation  for  the  complaint  that  the  diplomatic  salaries  are  not  punctually  paid. 

Lord  Wodehouse  887,  S88 Causes  of  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  ministers’  salaries; 

convenience  if  paid  monthly.  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  1158-1161 Probable  delay  in  the 

payment  of  salaries  on  account  of  the  life  certificate  required,  Elliott  1524-1527. 

Much  greater  regularity  of  payments  than  formerly.  Lord  Stratford  de  Pedcliffe  1 661. 

1689 Salaries  are  now  paid  with  fair  punctuality,  ib.  1689— There  seems  to.be  no 

proper  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not  be  paid  move  promptly,  1878-1881 ; 

Lord  Malmesbury  1923-1925 ; Lord  Cowley  2521,  2522.  2524. 

Explanatory 
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Payment  q/’5aZarjes— continued. 

Explanatoiy  statement  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  the  delay  through  the  requirement  of  a life  certificate,  &c., 

JJammontZ  2760-2775 Promise  recently  given  by  the  Treasury  that  no  unnecessary 

delay  should  occur  on  the  score  of  the  pay  list  passing  through  their  hands,  ib.  2760. 

Explanation  as  to  the  practice  of  requiring  a life  certificate  before  the  payment  of 
diplomatic  salaries;  slight  delav  necessarily  involved  thereby;  objections  to  dispensing 

with  this  requirement,  Conyngham  2999-3005.  3028-3032.  30d5-;j049 Any  delay 

before  the  diplomatic  servant  receives  his  salary  is  no  benefit  to  the  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
Ofijce,  who  as  his  agent,  receives  the  money,  ib.  3006-3013. 

See  also  Extraordinary  E.rpenses  of  Missions. 

Peace.  Increased  importance  of  diplomacy  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Lord  Malmesbury 
1967. 1958. 

Pehsions: 

1.  Regulations  and  Conditions  under  tr.hich  hitherto  granted. 

2.  Hardships  under  the  present  system  requiring  amendment. 

3.  Suggested  application  of  the  Civil  Service  system  generally. 

4.  Grounds  for  ohjeclivg  to  the  application  of  the  Superannuation  Act. 

f>.  Recommended  date  of  the  Pension  from  an  earlier  period ; how  to  be  effected. 

6.  Particulars  of  existing  Pensions  to  retired  Diplomatic  Servants. 

1.  Regulations  and  Conditions  under  which  hitherto  granted: 

Limitations  and  conditions  under  which  diplomatic  pensions  have  been  granted  under 

three  different  Acts  since  1762,  Hammond  624-626 Regulations  in  1832  under  the  Act 

2 & 3 Will.  4,  c.  1 1 6,  as  to  the  different  i-ates  of  pensions, and  ihe  conditions  under  which 

10  he  gi-anted  ; these  still  prevail,  ii.  626.  657-6,59 Restriction  that  there  must  be 

fifteen  vears,  including  ten  yeais  actual  service,  from  tlie  date  of  the  first  commission, 

ib.  626- Expediency  of  altering  the  present  classification,  under  which  a pension  of 

700/.  migiu  be  given  when  the  salary  has  been  of  a less  amount,  ib.  626.  648-653. 
668,  669. 

Statement  as  to  diplomatic  officers  not  being  allowed  to  count  for  a pension  any  portion 
of  their  time  spent  in  the  consular  service,  or  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Hammond  636-639 

Vrry  liberal  scale  of  pensions  in  the  service,  ib.  648-652 Explanation  as  to  a 

pension  of  350/.,  subsequently  increased  to  700 /.,  having  once  been  granted,  ib.  2710 

Statement  iis  to  pensions  not  having  been  granted  to  persons  who  had  held  high 

offices,  because  they  could  not  allege  waul  of  means,  ib.  2717-2722. 

Further  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  diplomatic  pensions  are  at  present  calculated 
upon  a very  liberal  scale;  «roinuis  for  this  cnnclusion,  2723-2731 State- 

ment as  to 'there  being  a limitation  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  ihe  amount  expended  in 
pensions',  salaries.  See. ; effect  thereof  as  regards  the  amount  to  be  given  in  pensions,  ib. 
2732-2744 Statement  as  to  services  on  special  missions  not  counting  towards  a pen- 

sion, ib.  2755-2759. 

2.  Hardships  under  the  present  System  requiring  Amendment  : 

Grievance  in  attaches  not  being  entitled  to  a pension  from  the  time  of  their  receiving 

salaries,  Honimond  22.  85,  86 Wiilnn-tbe  last  few  years  only  has  witness  become 

entitled  to  a pension;  lie  entered  the  service  in  1825,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1116 An 

amendment  ol  the  system  is  required,  li.  1117,  ni8 — —Anomalies  requiring  removal  in 

regard  to  the  pension  regulations,  bir  J.  Cranr.pton  1323,  1324 Services  of  witness  as 

precis  writer 'at  the  Fi>reign  Office,  and  aUo  a-  a paid  attach6  adverted  to  as  not  counting 

towards  a pension,  Ellis  1470-1476 Hardship  in  the  pensions  uot  counting  from  the 

time  of  appointment  as  paid  attache.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2199. 

3.  Suggested  Application  of  ihe  Civil  Service  System  generally: 

Expediency  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  placing  tliplomauc  servants  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  rest  of  the  civil  service  in  regard  to  pensions.  Lord  855-857 Diplo- 

matic servants  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  civil  servants  in  regard  to 
superannuation,  Lord  Clarendon  974-979. 

4.  Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  application  of  the  Superannuation  Act: 

Reasons  for  the  diplomatic  pensions  being  paid  out  of  a separate  fund,  and  not  like 
other  supcriinnuatiou  allowance.';  obstacles  to  their  being  dealt  with  entirely  by  the  Trea- 
sury, Hammond  630-636 Condiiions  of  the  Superuiinuotiou  Act  adverted  to  as 

showing  that  it  is  not  applic.ible  to  the  oircumstauces  of  the  diplomatic  service ; injury 
to  the  public  and  to  individuals  if  it  were  applied  to  tlie  service,  ib.  2711  et  seq. 

Considerable  increase  of  expense  if  ibe  pensions  were  calculated  according  to  the 
Superannuation  Act,  from  earlier  dates;  instances  in  illustration,  ifammond  2722,  2723 

0.47.  3 2 — Instances 
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PENSiotJS — continuefl. 

4.  Grounds  for  Objecting  to  the  Application  of  the  Superannuation  Act — continued. 

Instances  where  the  pensions  would  be  less  than  at  present  if  ihe  recipients  had 

been  under  the  Superannuation  Act,  Hammond  2723. 

Witness  has  calculated  that  there  would  be  a very  Urge  increase  of  expenditure  if  the 
diplomatic  pensions  were  based  upon  the  Superannuation  Act,  Cont/nghum  2988,  2989. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  pension  to  which  persons  now  in  active  emptoyiaent 
would  be  enlitled  if  pensioned  under  tbe  Superannuation  Act,  as  compared  with  what  can 
■ now  be  granted  on  the  diplomatic  fund,  assuming  in  both  cases  miinterrupted  service, 
arranged  in  order  of  classes  and  seniority  of  service,  App.  488-490 Similar  compara- 

tive statement  in  the  case  of  pensions  now  in  operation,  ib.  491. 

6.  Recommended  Hate  of  the  Pension  from  an  earlier ‘ptriod ; how  to  be  effected} 

Suggestion  that  attaches  be  called  second  or  third  secretaries,  under  a commission  from 
the  Crown,  and  that  their  time  should  count  for  a pension  from  the  date  of  receiving  the 
•commission ; this, may  be  done  without  any  alteration  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  Hammond 

20-25.  ^o>  86.  626, 627. 644. 659-670 Lower  scale  of  pensions  desirable  in  the  event  of 

their  being  granted  at  an  earlier  period  than  at  present,  ib.  626 Approval  of  its  being 

enacted  that  the  time  of  a diplomaiic  servant  in  the  Foreign  Office  should  count  towards 

a pension ; difficulty  in  the  matter,  ib.  640-643 Objection  to  giving  a coimnission  to 

an  unpaid  attuchd,  or  to  his  reckoning  his  time  for  a pension  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment, ib.  645-656. 

Propriety  of  the  pensions  dating  from  the  period  of  the  commission  as  third  secretaries. 

Lord  Wodehouse  849-851 Improvement  if,  alter  a year’s  probation,  attaches  were 

placed  on  a salary,  and  counted  towards  a pension,  Lord  C'/nrenrfoji  979-983 Advan- 

lage  of  commissions  being  given  earlier  in  the  career  with  a view  (o  a modification  of  the 
■system  of  pensions,  Lord  Clarendon  1068-1073  : Lord  John  Russell  3446-3448. 

• Fairness  in  attaches  counting  iheir  time  for  a pension  from  the  period  of  entering  the 
service  ; objections,  however,  to  assimilating  the  system  of  pensions  to  that  in  the  civil 

service,  Elliot  1633-1643 Advantage  in  cttlling  attaches  secretaries,  and  in  dating 

their  pensions  from  that  period,  Stuart  1809-1811 ; Fane  3385.  3387 Removal  of  a 

great  hardship  if  the  pension  were  to  count  from  the  time  of  firat  appointment,  Rumbold 
2388, 2389. 

Relief  of  the  present  hardship  in  regard  to  pensions  if  the  attaches  received  commis- 
sions as  second  and  third  secretaries;  2714-2716 Doubt  as  to  any  large 

increase  of  the  amount  required'  for  pensions  in  the  service  if  unpaid  attaches  at  once 
received  a commission,  Comjngham  3018-3020.  3050-3053. 

Check,  upon  an  undue  increase  of  charge  if  tlie  pensions  were  calculated  from  the 

period  of  appointment  as  second  secretary,  Rice  3135 A proper  scale  of  pensions 

should  be  made  applicable  from  the  time  of  entering  the  service,  Mitford  3221 Boon 

if  the  pension  were  allowed  to  date  from  the  period  of  a[ipointment  as  paid  attachd, 
Lococh  3268,  3269. 

Recommendation,  by  ihe  Committee,  that  aPtev  a period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  the 
atlfichfi  be  noinitiated  secretary,  and  that  a commission  be  then  issued  so  as  to  give  him 
•a  claim  to  calculate  his  pension  from  the  date  of  his  first  appointment  as  secretary. 
Rep.  iii. 

0.  Particulars  oj  existing  Pensions  to  retired  Diplomatic  Servants: 

List  of  persims  receiving  diplomatic  pensions,  showing  the  amount  in  each  case,  the 
length  of  service,  &L'.,  ui/pp.  491. 

Pennanent  Officers  at  Missions.  Circumstance  of  there  being  no  person  at  the  Toreign 

missions  who  is  permanently  iocnted  there,  Lord  Clarendon  1091-1094 Doubt  as  to 

the  advantage  on  the  whole  of  a permanent  officer,  or  chancelier  at  each  mission  ; prac- 
tice hereon  at  Rio,  Slnurt  i863'i869 Evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  event  of 

peimanent  officers  or  chanceiitTs  being  attached  to  the  missions,  Sir  G,  H.  Seymour 
2202-2304.  2320—2322 Obstacle  to  the  appointment  of  a permanent  officer  or  chan- 

celier at  missions  abroad,  Fane  3349-3351. 

Advantage  anticipated  from  the  appointment  permanently  of  a clerk  at  each  mission; 
duties  and  position  to  be  filled  by  Lord  Malmesbury  1936-1941.  1992-1997—— 
Approval  of  a permiinent  officer  at  the  large  missions;  obstacles  to  his  performing  notarial 
or  consular  duties,  Lord  Cowley  2534—2538. 

Persia.  Referen^  to  the  two  senior  paid  attaches  as  being  in  Persia;  pecnliaritv  in  their 
appomtmeiil,  50.  149,  150.-  . „ 

Pisani,  Cmmi.  Explanation  as  to  Count  Pisani  lia-ving  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
chancery  at  Constantinople,  Hammond  57—59.  • 

Position  and  timclions  assigned  to  Count  Pisani,  in  letter  from  Lord  J.  Russell  to 
fair  II.  Bulwer,  dated  6 December  i860,  App.  47a,  473. 

Political 
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Political  Patronage.  Slight  extent  to  wbich  political  patronage  ia  unduly  exercised  in 
promotions,  or  in  sflec^ons  for  the  more  desirable  missions,  Earle  2113-2117.  2x27 
Limited  favouritism  now  exercised  in  regard  to  promotions,  Stracliey  2699. 

Postage.  The  public  pays  the  postage  of  the  ministers  abroad.  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 

Private  Correspondence.  Importance  of  private  communication  between  the  minister 
abroad  and  the  Secretary  of  State;  expediency,  however,  of  limiting  this  practice,  Lord 

Wndchouse  897-902 Gieat  advantage  witliout  any  disadvanlaLie,  of  the  system  of 

private  communications  between  the  ministers  abroad  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  iortZ 

Clarendon  988-99-2 Advantiige  vesaliiiig  from  private  c<.'rrespt.ndence  between  the 

Secretary  of  State  and  the  ministers,  if  ke(it  -witliin  proper  limits,  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 

cliffe  1772,  1773.  1778 Practice,  in  witness’s  experience,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 

private  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2344-2350 

Approval  of  the  practice  of  privaie  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  Slate;  absence 

of  inconvenience  through  this  system,  Lord  Cowley  266o-26t?5 The  practice  of  private 

diplomatic  coirespoiideiice  is  a necessary  one,  Lord  John  Russell  3499. 

Private  Means  (Rijjlomatic  Servants)-  Necessity  of  young  men  wtio  enter  the  service 
having  independent  fortunes,  Hammond  34.  45.  130-137;  Lord  Wndehome  711,  712; 
Sir  A.  Buchanan  1224.  1278;  Lord  Stratford  de.  Redcliffe  1727,  1728;  Lord  Malmes- 

iary  1 892-1 894 Understanding  by  witness,  that  the  young  men  appointed  by  him, 

were  to  be  in  possession  of  private  means,  Lord  Malmesbury  1892 Desirableness  of. 

private  means  even  with  a salary,  jZ>.  1893,  1894 Less  necessity  for  private  fortunes 

in  the  service,  if  iht-re  we  e a proper  system  of  pensions,  ib.  1963-1  gt'5 Effect  of 

requiring  men  of  forlune  as  ministers  to  limit  the  choice,  ib.  1971-1974 Necessity  of 

peisons  of  independent  fortune  as  ambassadors,  I.ord  Cowley  2512-2514. 

Private  Secretaries  to  Ministers.  Non-allowance  out  of  the  public  funds  of  any  salary  for 
the  office  of  private  secretary  to  a diplomatic  minister ; objection  to  a salary  being  attached 
to  the  office,  and  to  the  private  secretaiy  being  part  of  ihe  establishment,  Hammond  64. 

Pioprieiy  of  the  private  secretary  of  the  ambassador  not  having  any  place  in 

the  embassy,  and  being  identified  only  with  the  ambassador  who  appoints  him,  ib.  139- 
144. 

Ministers  should  be  authorised  to  employ  one  of  the  attaches  as  private  secretary;  for 
wliich  a small  additional  salary  should  be  allowed,  Lord  Wodehouse  722-728 Advan- 

tage of  the  private  secretary  of  the  minister  being  a member  of  the  mission,  und  selected 

from  one  of  the  aticches,  Xord  Clarendon  1100-1106 Objection  to  an  attach^  being 

appointed  private  secretaiy  to  the  minister,  Sir  J,  Crampton  1386-1390 Doubt  as  to 

the  neces'ity  of  any  change  with  respect  to  the  private  secretary  of  the  minister  being  a 
member  of  the  mission,  LUiot  1506-1510. 

Approval  of  the  minister  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  tiie  name  of  any  attache  for 
appointment  as  private  secretary,  there  being  a small  increase  of  pay  to  such  attach^.  Lord 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1 698, 1 699 Requirement  of  a private  secretHi-y  at  lai^e  missions, 

Stuart  1862 Objection  to  persons  out  of  the  missimis  being  appuimed  private  secre- 
taries to  the  ministers,  Sir  G.  IJ.  Seymour  2296-2300 Payment  by  witness  of  his  private 

secretory  at  Paris,  Lord  Cowley  2539 i-’roprieiy  of  the  ambassador  having  a choice  in 

the  appointment  of  his  private  secretary,  if  he  pays  the  salary  himself,  ib.  2540-2543. 

Probation.  ^ Probation  of  three  months  in  the  Foreign  Office  before  an  attache  enters  upon 

his  duties,  Hammond  179 Objection  to  more  than  three  months  as  tlie  period  of 

preliininarv  service  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Wodehouse  694,  695.  937 Probation 

formerly  in  the  Foreign  Office  adverted  to  as  the  only  practical  test  before  appointment, 
Lord  Clarendon  957. 

There  siiould  be  an  unpaid  probationary  period  of  one  year,  besides  the  three  months 

at  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Malmesbury  1968-  1975-1977 Advantage  of  a longer 

training  of  diplom-itic  servants  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2 1 82 

Approval  of  attaches  spending  a certain  portion  of  time  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Rumbold 
2374-  2376.  2377. 

Suggested  system  of  reports  by  heads  of  missions  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
attaches,  who  'should  up  to  the  time  of  such  reports  be  only  temporary  officers,  or  on 
probation,  Strachey  2C93-2695. 

Advantage  if  attaches  first  served  for  two  years  in  the  Foreign  Office;  difficulty  in  the 

wav,  i?/ce  3099-3101 Little  advantage  derived  from  the  three  mouths’  probation  in 

the  Foreign  Office,  Lococh  3245.  3256-3260 Approval  of  the  junior  members  of  the 

service  s-pending  a longer  time  m the  Foreign  Office,  Fane  3352- 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  iliat  tlie  attachfesliip  siiall  for  the  future  be 
regarded  as  a piobatioiiary  period  of  four  years  at  the  most,  six  mouths  of  which  shall  be 
spent  iu  the  duties  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Rep.  iii, 

0.47.  322  Profession 
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VTofezMti  or  Career.  Practice  of  late  years  jo  look  upon  attaches  as  having  mucli  more  of 
an  official  and  permanent  character  than  was  formerly  the  case;,  the  service  has  in  fact 

become  more  of  a profession,  Hammond  29-33.  n 1,  l is Doubt  wheiher  we  have  not 

gone  too  far  in  making  the  diplomatic  service  a, profession,  ib.  28s,  283. 

Teudencv  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  late  years  to  assume  more  of  a professional 

character  than  formerlv;  causes  of  this,  Lord  '^^odehouse  688-690 Doubt  as  to  many 

youn'^  men  entering  the  service  without  intenclinsr  to  continue  in  it,  ib.  729-731 

Tendency  of  late  veai  s of  the  diplomatic  service  to  assume  more  the  churacter  of  a career 
or  profession.  Lord  Clarendon  951,  952;  Sir  J.  Cram/iton  13185  Sir  G.  H,  Seymour 
2184. 

The  service  sljoulcl  be  treated  as  a profession  up  to  the  i-ank  of  secretary  of  embassy. 
Lord  Clarendon  1024-10265  Lord  Malmesbury  1966,  1967;  Hirle  2110-2112.  2128. 

Doubt  as  to  the  service  having  formerly  been  looked  upon  less  ns  a career,  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  1120,  ii2i The  service  has  now  munyoftlie  cliarncterisiics  ofa  profession, 

which  it  did  not  formerly  have,  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe  1658. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  within  witness’s  expenente  for  young  men  to  enter  tlie 

service  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  Lord  Coioley  2452 R^specls  in  which  the 

diplomatic  service  is  now  more  regarded  as  a regular  career  than  it  used  to  be.  Fane  3283, 

3284.  3373- 

Promotion.  The  senior  paid  attach^  was  appointed  in  1848,  and  the  senior  unpaid  attache 

in  1855,  49,  50 Opinion  that  those  entering  the  seivice  do  not  as  a rule 

remain  too  long  in  a junior  posiiiun,  Lord  Wodehouse  691. 

Course  pursued  by  witness  when  foreign  secretary  in  regaid  10  promotion;  information 

upon  wliich  he  acted,  Lord  Clarendon  958-960 Ample  means  of  the  Secretary  of 

State  for  testing  the  fitness  of  any  minister  for  a particular  appointment,  ib.  g6l,  962 
Approval  of  the  diplomaiic  service  being  treated  as  a profession  up  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  of  embassy,  Lord  Clarendon  1024-1026;  Lord  Malmesbury  1967 

The  opinion,  of  the  minister  under  whom  an  attache  has  served  should  be  sufficient 

ill  regard  to  promotion,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1289,  1290. 

Cause  of  the  faster  promotion  formerly  in  the  service,  Elliot  1611.  1637' The  period 

■of  service  as  paid  attache  must  siill  be  indefinite.  Lord  Malmesbury  1969,  1970 

Advantage  formerly  on  tiie  score  of  promotion  in  persons  entering  the  service  without  in- 
tending to  continue  in  it,  Earle  2058-2061 Approval  of  the  diplomatic  service  beino- 

treated  as  a profession  up  the  post  of  secretary  of  embassy,  liut  not  for  the  hio-her 
appointmenls,  ii.  2110-2112.  2128 Objection  to  the  heads  of  missions  recommend- 

ing Cor  promotion,  t6.  2126. 

Faster  promotion  in  former  years  ihrough  young  men  eniemig  tlie  service  without  in- 
tending to  continue  in  it,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2 1 88,  2 1 89 — — Non-consultation  of  the  views 
of  the  minister  before  ihe  promotion  of  any  nttnehe  who  has  been  in  his  service ; sug- 
gested check  hereon  through  means  of  a system  of  reports.  Lord  Cawley  2458-2463 ^ 

Jrregiihir  practice  formerly  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  unpaid  attaches  ; improvement 

introduced  by  Lord  Ciaiendon  in  1852,  Strachey  2698 Approval  of  the  princi|)le  of 

promotion  by  seniority  being  geuc-rally  followed  as  at  present,  Jnawe  3318-3321. 

Information  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  in  cases  of  pi  omotion ; due  atten- 
paid  to  the  principle  of  seniority.  Lord  John  Russell  3406.  3412-3419. 

See  also  Fixed  Number  of  AUaclik.  Political  Pairounge.  Profession  or  Career. 

Prussia.  Memorandum, as  furnished  to  Lord  Bloomfield  by  Baion  Sdileinitz,  respecting 

Uie  organization  ol  tlie  Prussian  diplomatic  service,  App.  403-407 Budget  for  the 

Prussian  ministry  for  foreign  affairs  for  the  year  1 860,  ib.  407 Budget  for  the  Prussian 

diplomatic  corps  for  the  year  i860,  ib.  408,  409 AUo  for  the  consuluies  general,  and 

consulates  for  the  same  year  ib.  410. 

Public  Competition.  See  Open  Competition. 

Publication  of  Despatches.  Probability  of  the  system  of  giving  publicity  to  eveiythinv  in 
ibis  country  being  prejudicial  to  the  collection  of  infomiatiou  by  otir  agents  abi<^d* 

expediency  nevcriheless  of  such  publicity,  Hammond  535 Difficiiky  in  always  obtain- 

ing  full  infonnation  from  foreign  diplomaiists,  ou  account  of  our  subsequent  publication 

ol  their  communications,  Xorrf  Wodehouse  788 Approval  of  the  present  practice  of 

publication  of  despatches;  objection  to  curtailment  before  publication.  Lord  Clarendon 

1^032,1033 Complete  view  given  generally  by  the  published  despatches;  receipt  of 

“ >feCiet  and  coufideiuial  ” despatches  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  1037-1039.  1054-1056. 

Objecrioii  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments  to  our  system  of  piibHshing  despatches, 

otr  J.  Crumpton  1391-1394.  1426-1429 Witness  has  not  felt  any  inconvenience 

through  the  practice  of  publishing  important  despatches,  Lard  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
1774  Impropriety  in  private  letters  being  made  public  without  tlie  consent  of  the 

writer,  16.1775-1777. 

Advantages 
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Puhlicdtion  of Pesfatches — continued. 

Advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  of  the  practice  of  publication  of  ministers’  de- 
spatches, Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2351-2354 Probable  difficulty  of  some  ooni  ts  through 

the  custom  to  publish  ministers’  despatches,  Lord  Cowley  2666,  2667 Witness  looks 

upon  private  and  confidential  despatches  as  open  to  publication,  ih.  2668. 


Q. 

Qvalificuliotisfor  the  Service.  Evidence  as  to  the  importance  of  education  at  public  schools 
in  this  country,  or  ata  univer-ity,as  tending  largely  to  supply  the  required  qualifications, 
Hammond  254-258;  Loi-d  Wodehovse  717,  718.  766-768;  Lord  Clarendon  1079-1081  ; 
Sir  A.  i^«cA«»/an  1148.  1272,  1273.  1292-1295 ; Elliot  1586-1588.  1613-1615;  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1729.  1739-1743;  Lord  Malmeslury  -igQ%-^OQO.  2006;  Earle 
2159-0162;  Sir  G.  //.  Seymour  2238-2240.  2269.  2313-2316;  Rumbold  2428-243^; 
Strachey  2707, 2708. 

Objections  to  a cenain  scheme  involving  very  unusual  acquirements  in  candidates,  who 
are  proposed  to  be  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age;  great  learning  is 

not  required  for  the  service,  Hammond  268-278 Further  qualifications  necessary  on 

■fitsi  appointment  beyond  those  acquired  nt  Eton  or  Harrow,  Lord  Clarendon  1079-1 081 ; 
Sir  J.Crampton  1430-1434;  Lord  ilfa/jnciZiury  2006-3008 Qualifications  most  desir- 

able in  diplomatic  agents;  special  art  is  not  required, iord  Clarendon  1089, 1090. 

Sngtfestion  that  a university  degree  should  in  the  first  instance  qualify  for  the  service, 
Sir  A° Buchanan  1148.  1272,  IQ73.  1292-1295;  Elliot  1587,  1588.  1613-1615- — The 
qualities  necessary  and  requisite  in  diplomatic  servants  cannot  be  tested  by  examin  ition, 

Sir  A.  .BucZ/ana/i  1286-1288 Qualifications  desirable  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the 

-civil  service  examination,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1729-1732.  1736.  1738 Out- 

line of  the  qualifications  most  desirable,  Strachey  2692. 

Form  of  statement  required  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  filled  up  by  persons 
rel'em  d to  by  the  candidates  as  able  to  speak  to  their  past  life  and  conduct,  App.  493, 

See  also  Attaches.  Education  for  the  Service.  Efficiency  of  the  Service.  Ex- 
aminations. French  Language.  German  Language.  Handwriting.  Health 

of  Candidates.  Inlernational  Law.  Languages,  Knowledge  of.  Moral 
Character.  Open  Competition.  Orthography. 

Queen's  Messengers.  Nomination  of  the  foreign  service  Queen’s  messengers  by  the 
Secretary  of  Male,  tluy  being  obliged  to  go  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 

Hammond  559 Groat  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  social  condition  ot  foreign 

Queen’s  messengers,  os  compared  with  home  messengers,  ib.  560-563.  593,  592 Pay- 

ment of  tiie  Queen’s  messengers  by  a fixed  salary  of  500  guineas  a year  and  all  their 
travelling  expenses,  ib.  564 — ^Sufficiency  of  the  present  number  of  fifteen  ^le^senge^s, 
ib- Aboliiimt  of  the  former  mileage  payment  to  Queen’s  messengers ; im- 

provement if  part  of  their  emoluments  consisted  of  mileage,  ib.  568-572.  687-59C> 

■ Average  eniolumen's  of  Queen’s  messengers  formerly  and  at  present,  16.574— 

Practice  as  to  Queen’s  messengers  drawing  money  in  advance,  ib.  575. 

Reasons  for  objecting  to  the  present  mode  of  payment  of  Queen’s  messengers,  Lord 

Cowley  2564.  2565 Evidence  relative  to  the  former  and  present  mode  of  payment  of 

Queen’s  messengers  ; suggested  restoration  of  the  system  of  mi  leage  allowun  ce,  fixed  upon 
a reduced  scale,  Conyngham  3033-3042. 

Payment  formerly  of  Queen’s  messengers  according  to  a mileage  allowance,  which 

varied  ure.tly  in  difi'erent  places,  Tenonley  3058-3060.  3073,  3074 Substitution  by 

Lord  Malmesbury  for  the  system  of  mileage  payment  of  a system  whereby  each  messenger 
has  a salary  of  525/.  a year  and  travelling  allowances,  he  paying  his  own  hotel  expenses; 
strono- ccni'plaint  against  this  change  as  being  very  prejudicial  to  the  mesKengers,  i6. 

3061-3090 Satisfaction  of  the  messengers  it  they  had  a salary  of  300  1.  a year,  and  a 

profit,  ot'3d.  a mile,  ib.  3072 Advantage  to  the  messengers  on  the  score  of  pensions 

•by  the  recent  change,  ib.  3079-3081 . 

Concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  messengers  should  have  a mileage  profit  and  a 
smaller  salary  than  at  presem,  Conyngham  3091-3093. 

Explanatory  statement  relative  to  the  change  made  by  witness  in  the  system  of  pay- 
ment of  Queen’s  messengers;  denial  that  they  were  harshly  or  unjustly  treated.  Lord 
Malmesbury  3508-3513. 

“ Recent  alteialion  by  witness  in  the  mode  and  rate  of  payment  of  the  foreign  messengers* 
^ Lord  John  Russell  3514*35*  7* 

Qualifications  required  in  persons  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Queen’s  foreign  service 
minister,  App.  494. 
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R. 

Hanh.  Oi)jection  to  reducing  the  rank  of  the  niiniiter  at  any  court,  Sir  A.  Buchanan 

1309- 

Circular  letter  from  Lord.T.  Russell,  dated  30  May  i860,  regulating  the  precedence  or 
rank  of  diplomatic  servants,  and  of  naval  and  military  officers  who  may  be  attached  to  the 
embassies  or  missions,  App.  478,  479. 

See  also  Embassies.  Military  Attaches.  Secretaries. 

Recall  of  Diplomatic  Servants.  Forms  of  recall  of  diplomatic  servants  from  different 
foreign  courts,  482. 

Rtyection  of  Candidates.  See  Examinations,  6,  7. 

Removal  of  Attaches,  ^c.  Espediencv  of  the  attaches  being  frequently  removed  from  one 
post  or  mission  to  anolher,  Hammond  175 ; Lord  Wodehouse  906,  907  ; Sir  A-  Buchanan 

Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2\S^\  Lord  Cowley  2464,  2465 Hardsiiip  in  the  expense 

of  moving  from  plaoe  to  place  being  emirely  throsvn  trpon  the  attaches,  Hammond  177, 

178 Doubt  as  to  its  being  objectiouablu  that  there  should  n ;t  be  any  fixed  period  for 

missions,  397-399. 

Question  as  to  the  propriety  of  more  frequent  changes  or  removals  of  tlie  ministers,  fee., 
with  a view  to  increased  opportunities  for  ascenaining  their  respective  merits,  Lord 

Clarendon  Advantage  in  the  attach^'  having  each  a turn  at  some  important 

court,  ih.  1076 Advantage  in  atmeh^s  not  being  more  th)in  two  years  at  the  same 

post,  Lord  Clarendon  1077;  Lord  Malmesbury  1984,  1985. 

Evils  of  attach4s  being  kept  too  long  at  the  same  post,  Elliot  1483.  1516-1520.  Lord 

Cowley  2464,  2465*: No  rule  can  be  laid  dnwn  as  to  the  time  for  which  a minister 

should  slay  at  the  same  mission.  Lord  Malnmhury  1930 Grountls  upon  which 

removals  from  place  to  place  are  decided,  Lord  John.  Russdl  3408,  3409. 

Re-nomination.  Frequency  of  tlie  re-nomination  of  candidates,  rejected  in  the  first  instance, 
Maitland  2821-2825. 

Reports  by  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation.  Reference  to  reports  received  from 
secretaries  of  legation,  and  the  steps  taken  by  them  in  acquiring  infonnation;  very 

creditable  character  of  these  documents,  Hammond  534 Usefulness  of  the  svstem  of 

repoits  by  the  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  Lord  Wodehouse  812,813';  Sir  J. 
Crumpton  I450-1452  ; Stuart  l8.^6  ; Lord  J.  Russell  3419,  3420. 

Circular  by  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  24  February  1857,  with  reference  to  the  compilation 
of  reporti  by  the  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation,  App.  463,  464. 

Ciicular  letter  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated  24  January  i860,  relative  to  the  practice  of 

reports,  App.  467,  468 Furtlier  circular  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  dated  31  March  i860,  as 

to  the  object  of  the  periodical  reports,  and  the  principle  upon  which  to  be  made,  iJ.  470,  471. 

Residences  of  Ambassadors,  S^a.  Difficulty  on  the  score  of  houses  for  the  ministers,  and  of 
furniture,  as  at  Madrid,  Copenhaoeit,  Ac. ; improvement  if  furnished  houses  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Government,  Sir  .i.  Ruc/mnon  1 138-1 145 ; 1225-1241 Importance  of 

Government  purchasing  or  renting  a residence  at  most  of  the  courts  and  funiishino-  it, 

Sir  J.  Crompton  1404-1407 Convenience  to  the  minister  if  a residence  were  provided 

by  the  Government;  doubt  as  to  the  economy  of  such  arrangement,  Elliot  1618-1624. 

Expediency  in  many  instances  of  Govemmentprovidiug  a permanent  residence  for  the 

ministers,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1685,  1686 Advanta'ie  if  at  all  the  missions  a 

hou>e  were  engaged  for  lodging  the  secretary  mid  attaches,  Lord  Cowley,  2449  2450 

Coiisideiable  importance  of  Government  providing  residences  for  the  ambassadors  at 

the  chief  courts ; immense  expense  of  witness  on  this  score  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburgh,, 
Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2223,  2224;  2226-2228;  2327-2332. 

It  might  be  i’dvisable  that  Govt'rnmeut  should  take  the  houses  for  a certain  number  of 
years,  Lord  John  Russell  3444,  3445. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  whenever  it  is  practicable  and  fit,  a residence 
for  a term  of  years  should  he  secured  for  the  British  embassy  or  mission ; the  rent  to  be 
defrayed  at  the  public  expense,  Rep.  lit. 

See  also  Constantinople.  Madrid.  Naples.  Paris.  St.  Petersiurgh. 

Rice,  The  Honourable  Charles  Spring.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  one  of  the  senior 

clerks  m the  Foreign  Office,  3094 Accompanied  Lord  Clarendon  to  Paris  on  his 

special  mission,  3095 Considers  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  and  Foreign  Office  would 

both  gam  by  au  increased  practice  of  temporary  and  voluntary  exchanges  between  the 

services,  3096-3104 Advantage  if  attaches  first  served  for  two  years  in  the 

foreign  Office,  31 14-3116.  3144.  3176-3178 Difficulty  in  the  way,  3099-3101 — - 

Use/uluess  of  the  examination  for  attacli^ships  as  excluding  notoriously  incompetent 

.persons- 
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Report,  1863 — continued. 


Rice,  the  Honourable  Charles  Spring.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
persons,  3105 Opinion  that  the  second  examination  might  be  done  away  with ; hard- 

ship which  may  arise  through  it,  3106,  3107. 

Importance  of  the  young  men  entering  the  Foreign  Office  being  more  conversant  with 

foreign  language^-,  3108-31 13 Attaches,  en  dispouibilite,  might  occasionally  be 

employed  with  advantage  in  the  Foreign  Office,  3117 Expediency  of  young  men, 

whose  missions  have  been  uboliahed,  beins  placed  on  some  allowance,  3118 Advantage 

if  there  were  but  one  examination  for  the  foreign  service  and  the  home  service,  the 

standard  for  the  Foreign  Office  being  raised,  3119,  3120 Suggestion  that  a certificate 

. from  a miivexsity,  &c.  should  at  ouce  entitle  a pereon  to  be  a candidate  for  the  diplomatic 
service;  explanation  hereon  of  the  practice  in  foreign  countries,  3121-312.5.  3149-3152 

Means  of  diplomatic  education  at  All  Soul’s  College,  Oxford,  but  not  at  present  at 

Cambridj;e,  312^,  .3125.  3158-3160. 

Approval  of  attaches  being  termed  second  secretaries  of  legation,  with  a view  to  their 
pensions  dating  from  an  earlier  period  of  their  service,  3126 Reasons  for  recom- 

mending that  iutenhanges  between  the  two  services  should  be  extended  to  the  senior 
branches;  objections  thereto  considered,  3127-3134.  3i79"3’^3 — Check  upon  an 
undue  increase  of  charge  if  the  pensions  were  calculated  from  the  period  of  appointment 

as  second  secretarv,  3135 Relative  salaries  • and  prospects  of  men  in  the  Foreign 

Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  adverted  to  with  reference  to  ihe  question  of  interchanges, 

3136-3148 Objections  to  compulsniy  interchanges,  3142,  3143 Due  inquiry 

desirable  to  be  made  and  authorities  to  be  consulied  before  any  interchange  sliouhl  be 
sanctioned,  3153-3157-  3i7«-3i/4- 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  smaller  German  missions  might  be  abolished, 

or  consolidated,  3161.  3185,  3186.  3191-3193 Advantage  if  the  class  of  charge 

d’affaires  could  be  increased,  3162 Objection  to  ihe  principle  uf  open  competition  in 

examinations,  3164 Doubt  whether  any  system  of  exaininiition,  prowriy  so  called,  is 

really  a sufficient  test  for  the  diplomatic  service  ; views  of  Lord  Napier  hereon,  3165 

Absence  of  means  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  a study  of  international  law  by  attaches, 

3168,  3169 Doubt  as  to  favouritism  arising  under  a system  of  interchanges,  317.3- 

giyg increase  during  Lord  Malmesbury’s  tenure  of  office  of  the  proportion  of  unpaid 

■ attaches,  3187-3190. (il/r.  Conyngham.)  Objection  to  interchanges  between  the 

senior  branches  of  Uie  two  services,  3194-319^- 


Rio  de  Janerio.  Reference  to  Rio  as  a very  expensive  place;  the  attaches  there  are  not 

' adequately  paid,  Stuurt  1828-1837 Appointment  of  a person  as  translator  for  the 

mission,  who  has  held  the  office  permanently,  ib.  1865.  1867,  1868. 

Rome.  Satisfactory  result  of  the  arrangement  at  Rome;  preference  given,  however,  to  a 
regular  establishment  there.  Lord  Wodehouse  826,  827.  833-835 Power  of  the  Go- 

vernment to  fslablish  a mission,  at  Rome,  if  acceptable  there,  without  a Roman  mission 
here,  ih.  840-843. 


Rumbold,  Horace.  (Analysis  «f  his  Evidence.)— Was  for  five  years  unpaid  att.ache;  was 

last  secretary  of  legation  in  Chinn,  2357 Is  now  unemployed  and  unsalaried,  2358, 

. 2359 Was  educated  abroad,  and  understands  the  French  language  perfectly,  2360, 

- 2361 A familiar  knowledge  of  French,  and  a competent  knowledge  of  other  European 

languages,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ibr  the  diplomatic  service,  2362-2365 ^Im- 

portance, in  the  selection  of  young  men  for  differrut  posts;  of  some  cognisance  being 
taken  of  their  respective  iicquisitions  in  languages,  2366.  2369—2371  Approval  of 
the  student  inierpreters,  8cc.  in  Chirm,  Japan,  &c.,  being  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
service  so  fur  as  regards  China,  &c.,  2366-2368- 

Advantao-e  if  there  were  a system  of  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  diplomatic 

service  and'Foreign  Office,  2372,  2373 Expediency  of  attaches,  &c.,  coming  occa- 

sionully  to  England  so  as  lo  revive  English  ideas,  2374,  2375 Approval  of  attaches 

spending  a certain  portion  of  time  at  tlie  Foreign  Office,  2374.  2376,  2377  Aveiage 

of  about  five  years  as  the  period  of  unpaid  attacheship,  2378-2380 Ifiipression  that 

the  unpaid  service  is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  any  hardship,  and  tlmt  it  would  be  no 
improvement  if  pavmenC  at  a lower  rate,  were  to  commence  at  an  earlier  period,  2381- 

2387 Removal  of  a great  hardship  if  the  pension  were  to  count  from  the  tune  of  first 

appointment,  2388,  2389. 

Employment  of  witness  and  other  attaches  upon  special  missions,  and  advantage 

thereof  2300-2398 Satisfactory  conduct  generally  of  the  work  of  the  chanceries  at 

missions  - uavetlers.  See.  have  no  ground  of  complaint  as  to  the  transaction  of  liieir 

business,  2399-2406 Duties  of  the  seeietary  of  legation  adverted  to,  2407-2409 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  been  waiting  since  January  18G0  for  re-appomimeiit ; 
explanation  as  to  his  having  declined  an  appomlment  at  Rio,  2410-2415.  2417-  - 

Advantage  if  unemployed  diplomatic  servants  were  put  to  woik  111  the  l"oi 

and  were  paid  for  it,  2417 More  unfortunate  position  ol  Mr.  Stuart  thai 

2418. 

Improvement  if  the  attaches  were  tamicd  secretaries,  2419 Explanation  as  to  the 

navment  of  witness’s  iraveliing  expenses  to  Ghina,  2420-2424 Neither  as  paid  nor 
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Uumlold,  Horace.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— 

as  unpaid  attache  did  witness  receive  any  outfii,  2425-2427 Opinion  that  education 

at  home,  that  is  at  a public  school,  is  tlie  most  desirable  education  for  a diplomatic 

servant,  2428-2434 Douht  as  to  competitive  examining  securing  the  most  fitting 

men,  2435-2437. 

RtMseZZ,  The  Right  Hon.  LordJnhn.  Member  of  the  Committee.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) 

Is  not  aware  of  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  since  he  was 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  some  years  ago,  3394-3396 Limited  means  of  the 

Secretary  of  State  for  knowing  the  ability  nf  the  young  men  nominated  for  the  service, 

gggy — i-Vahie  of  the  exu mi'iations  in  excluding  incompetent  men,  3398 Doubt  as 

to  the  expediency  of  requiring  the  young  men  to  be  masters  of  ^•.onve^^ation  in  French, 
3390-3402 — ^ — Practic.1l  inconvenience  of  the  examination,  for  unpaid  atiacheships;  opinion 
that  Some  remedy  is  possible.  3403-3405, 

Information  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  in  cases  of  promotion ; due  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  principle  of  seniority,  3406.  3413-3419 Grounds  u|)on  which  removals 

from  place  to  place  are  decided,  3408,  3409 Understanding  that  unjjaid  attachds 

belong  to  ihe  public  service,  3410-3412 Usefulness  of  the  system  of  reports  from  the 

junior  diplomatic  servants,  3419,  3420 Opinion  that  Englishmen  may,  to  a greater 

extent  than  formerly,  be  employed  as  interpreters  in  the  Levant ; difficulties  in  the  way, 

3421-3424.  345S-3460 Explanation  upon  the  subject  of  the  military  atiach^,  as  at 

Paris  and  Berlin  ; doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  enlarged  system  of  military  attaches,. 
3425-3434-  3505-3507 Rank  of  the  military  attaches,  3426.  3461-3464. 

Non-interference  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  business  in  the  Foreign  Office,  through 
the  clerks  acting  as  agents  fur  the  diplomatic  servants,  3435,  3436 Propriety  of  minis- 
ters’ omlay  for  extraordinuries  being  repaid  as  soon  as  po-sibie,  3437-3439 Usefulness 

of  the  practice  of  voting  a fixed  sum  of  180,000  /.  yearly  fur  the  service,  although  it  may 

not  all  be  spent,  3440-3442 Reference  to  the  want  of  a larger  house  for  the  embassy 

at  St.  Petersburgh,  3443 It  might  be  advisable  that  Government  took  the  houses  for 

a certain  number  of  years,  3444,  3445. 

Advantage  of  commissions  being  given  earlier  in  the  career,  with  a view  to  a modifica- 
tion of  the  system  of  pensions,  3446-3448— —Opportunity  through  the  consuls,  without 
employing  diplomndc  servants,  for  obtaining  special  information  from  any  particular' 

locality,  3449*3452 Advantage  of  voluntary  exclianges  beiween  the  Foreign  Office 

and  diplomatic  service,  if  the  difficulty  as  10  salaries,  &c.,  can  be  overcome,  3453-3455 

The  expenses  of  extraordinary  or  special  missions  are  not  paid  out  of  the  Di|ilo- 

matic  Vote,  3456,  3457 Few  unpaid  attaches  appointed  by  witness,  3465,  3466. 

Inadequate  pay  of  the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  3467.  3487,  3488.  3490-3492 Also  at 

St.  Petersburg!],  3467.  3489 Doubt  whether  less  than  three  persons  could  satisfac- 

torily transact  the  business  at  the  smaller  German  missions,  &c.,  3468-347 1— Reference 
to  the  practice  of  communicating  to  some  missions  information  obtained  fiom  other 
missions  which  may  be  importanl,  3472-3476. 

Assimilation  by  witness  of  the  leave  of  absence  to  diplomatic  servants  to  that  in  the 

Foreign  Office,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  two  months  in  tiie  year,  3,477,  4478 Advantage 

in  the  diplomatic  servants  coming  to  England  from  time  to  time,  3479-3481 — • — Proba- 
bility of  too  much  being  still  deducted  from  the  salary  of  ministers  when  absent  for 

more  than  two  moniiis  yearly,  3482-3485 Doubt  as  to  the  charge  d’affaires 

requiring  10  make  a much  larger  expeiidituie  when  the  head  of  the  mission  is  absent. 
3486. 

Objections  to  imerchange.'S  between  the  two  services  being  extended  to  the  senior  ranks, 

3493-3498 Necessity  of  the  practice  of  private  diplomatic  correspondence,  3499 

Record  in  the  office  of  everything  imporiant  in  the  way  of  secret  diplomacy,  3500-3502 
~ — The  telegraph  has  by  no  means  diminished  the  necessity  for  diplomatic  agency,  3503. 

Testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  3504 Mode  of  payment  of  the  military 

attaches,  3505. 

Russell,  Lord  J.  Sundry  circulars  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  diplomatic  servants 
abroad  in  i860  and  1861,  App.  464-476.  478,  479. 

Russell,  Olko.  Excellent  performance  by  Mr.  Oiho  Russell  of  his  duties  at  Rome ; he  had 
no  assistance,  Lard  Wodehouse  827.  833. 

Russia.  Reference  to  the  Russian  ministers  as  being  highly  paid,  and  as  frequently  posses- 
sing large  fortunes.  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1195 Good  payment  generally  of  the  Russian 

diplomatic  servants  j rewards  frequently  given  irrespectively  of  salary,  Sir  J.  Crampton 

1353»  ^354 The  Russian  diplomaiic  servants  are  most  excellent  linguists;  advantage 

thereby,  Sir  G.  B.  Sej/mmr  2222.  2241-2251 In  the  llussiau  seiVice  gratuities  are 

frequenily  given  to  the  ministers,  Lord  Cowley  2653,  2654. 

Particulai-s,  as  furnished  by  Sir  J.  Crampton,  in  communication  from  St.  Petersburo-h,. 
dated  i February  I86i,  relative  to  the  organization  and  workingofthe Russian  diplomatic 
service,  App.  412-417. 

See  also  St.  Petershurgh, 
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■Report,  1861 — continued. 


Salaries— coimnxied. 

2.  Adequacy  generally  of  the  Salaries  at  the  Smaller  Courts  : 

Opinion  as  to  the  adequacy  generally  oF  the  salaries  at  the  smaller  courts,  Elliot  i6o6. 
1631  ; Sir  G.  li.  Seymour  2225. 

а.  Deductions  to  which  the  Salaries  are  subject : 

Considerable  deductions  on  account  of  income  tax  and  agency  to  which  the  salaries 
are  subject,  Lord  Cowley  2517-2520. 

4.  I^on-distinction  between  Fixed  Salaries  and  Incidental  Expenses: 

Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  in  a distinction  being  drawn,  as  in  France,  between  the 
fixed  salaries  and  incidental  expenses;  for  many  years  no  such  distinction  has  been  drawn 
in  our  service,  Hammond  520,  521. 

.5.  Increase,  of  late  in  some  of  the  Salaries  : 

Inipression  that  some  of  the  salaries  formerly  reduced  have  again  been  raised,  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  Instances  of  increase  of  salary  out  of  the  margin  available;  addinon 

of  1,000 /.to  the  salaries  at.'Vienna  and  St.  PeU-rsburgh,  respectively,  Hammond  2747 
-2749. 

б.  Comparative  Salaries  in  the  English  and  Foreign  Services  : 

Much  higher  salaries  in  the  English  than  the  French  diplomatic  service,  Hammond 
128,  129— ^Probability  of  tlie  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  being  in  the  aggregate 
as  well  paid  as  in  tliat  of  France  or  other  countries ; difficulty  in  instituting  a comparison, 
ih.  522-528. 

Good  payment  on  the  whole  of  our  diplomatic  service,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 

countries;  exceptions  to  this  rule,  Lord  Clarendon  1014 The  English  diplomatic  corps 

receive  probably  more  than  the  foreign  corps,  but  more  is  required  of  them,  Sir  G.  H. 
Seymour  2225.  2233 — -—Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  remuneration  of  foreign 
ministers,  ib.  2303. 

Frequent  gratuities  given  in  the  Russian  and  other  foreign  services,  Lord  Cowley 
2653,  2654. 

7.  ils  to  the  Salaries  of  A ttaches  ; Question  of  Payment  at  an  earlier  Date  : 

Alteration  about  thirty  years  ago  in  paying  the  salaries  of  attaches  out  of  the  diplomatic 

i\xx\d,  Hammond  10 ^The  rule  of  paying  attaches  might  be  modified  so  that  after  a 

year’s  probation  tliey  should  receive  a salary,  and  be  paid  on  a scale,  ib.  34,  35.  77-84. 

105,  106.  130-137, Evidence  showing  the  necessity  of  private  means,  whether 

attaches  are  with  or  without  a salary,  Hammond  34.  45,  130-137.  402  ; Lord  Wodehouse 

711,712;  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1278;  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe 

Lord  Malmesbury  1892^1894;  £ar/e  2079-2082.  2136,  2137  ! Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 

2198 Total  increase  of  charge  to  the  public  if  the  attaches  commence  upon  a salary; 

witness  would  not  object  to  ihis  arrangement  if  the  salaries  are  placed  upon  a lower  scale 
than  at  present,  Hammond  77-84,  105,  io6. 

Approval  of  the  period  of  unpaid  service  being  limited  to  a year.  Lord  Wodehouse 

^92,  693;  7'6>  7'^ Improvement  if  the  unpaid  attaches,  instead  of  commencing 

afterthree  or  lour  years  at  250  1.  or  300  1.  a year,  were  in  the  first  instance  placed  upon  a 

smaller  but  proprcssive  salary,  Lord  ‘PTorfeAousc  736-741 ; Lord  Cowley  2445-2448 

Approval  of  an  increase  of  sahiries  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service  of  attaches, 

Lord  Wndehouse  865.  870 One  year’s  probation  abroad  in  addition  to  three  months 

m the  Foreign  Office  should  be  sufficient  apprenticeship  for  an  unpaid  attache.  Lord 
Clarendon  998-1001. 

Expediency  of  the  attaches  not  being  so  long  unpaid  after  entering  the  service  as  was 
formerly  the  case ; approval  of  some  probation.  Sir  A.  .Bwc/mMun  1 119. 1196-1200.  1263, 

1264;  Sir  J.  Crompton  1317-1322.  1357-1361 Attaches  might  be  paid  after  two  or 

three  years’  service,  Elliot  1479-1482.  1632 Objections  to  young  men  beino-  so  long 

unpaid  after  entering  the  service,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclife  1666;  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 

2340 Great  boon  to  attacli6s,  and  advantage  generally,  if  they  were  paid  after  one  or 

two  years’  probationary  service,  Stuart  1789-1796. 

Reasons  for  concluding  that  it  is  very  advisable  to  pay  young  men  on  first  appointment, 

or  after  a short  probationary  period,  Lord  Malmesbury  1895-1897 Eimediency  of 

attaches  being  paid  after  a year’s  probation,  the  present  system  being  quite  unjustifiable, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a system  of  purchase  without  any  of  the  advantages  of  such  system, 
Earle  2041-2043.  2076-2084.  2133 Inadequate  salaries  of  paid  attaches  in  the  pre- 

sent state  of  prices;  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Strachey  2705. 

Improvement  il  the  attaches  all  received  11  fixer!  salary  after  a fixed  probationary  period, 

Mitford  3209-3211 Opinion  that  the  attaches  should  be  paid  fixed  salaries  according 

to  rank,  and  without  reference  to  the  court  where  they  are,  ib.  3230,  3231, 

Doubt ' 
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Salaries — contin  ued. 

7.  As  to  the  Salaries  of  Attaches,  continued. 

Doubt  as  to  any  advantage  being  gained  by  paying  the  junior  members  of  the  service 
at  an  earlier  period,  Rumbold  2381-2387;  Strachei/  2686,  2687;  XococA  3249-3252 ; 
Fane  3302-3304. 

Recoimnendation,  by  the  Committee,  that  after  a period  of  atiachlship  of  not  more 
than  four  years,  the  title  secretary,  together  with  a salary,  be  conferred.  Rep.  iii. 

also  Agents  {Foreign  Opjce).  Copenhagen.  Cost.  Exchanges  (^Payment 
of  Salaries).  Income  T^.  Leave  of  Absence.  Madrid.  Paris.  Payment 

of  Salaries.  Pensions.  St.  Petershurgh.  Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 

Vnited  States.  Vienna. 

Sardinia.  Documents  furnished  to  Sir  J.  Hudson  by  the  Sardinian  Government,  containing 
particulars  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  that  country,  App.  418-421 . 

Secret  Diplomacy.  Record  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  every  ihing  important  in  the  way  of 
secret  diplomacy,  Lord  John  Russell  3500-3502. 

Secret  Service  Money.  Special  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  secret  service  money  is 
issued  through  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  Hammond  644-546. 

Secretaries.  Evidence  in  favour  ol  commissions  as  second  or  third  secretnrv  being  given  to 
paid  attaches,  their  pensions  (0  daie  from  the  period  of  receiving  such  commissions, 

Hammond ‘to-iZ.  85,86.  626,627.  644-670.  2714-2716 Unanimous  feeling  of  the 

representatives  alimad  in  favour  of  substituting  the  office  of  second  and  third  secretary 
for  atlacbes,  ib.  97. 

Advantage  10  he  obtained  by  making  the  paid  attaches  second  and  third  secretaries  of 

legation,  Lord  Wodehouse  849.  861 The  pay  of  ailach^s  should  not  be  altered  by 

their  being  made  secretaries  of  legaiimi,  ib.  853 Siiagestions  as  to  the  pay,  promotion, 

and  rank  of  the  proposed  secretaries  of  legation,  ib.  860-S70.  876-878. 

Approval  of  the  attaches  being  classified  into  firet,  second,  and  third  secretaries,  Lord 

Clarendon  993;  Lord  Malmesbury  19S9 Improvement  if  attaches  were  classified  as 

secretaiiea  of  legation,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1265,  1266;  Sir  J.  Crampton  1325 Great 

advantage  if  the  paid  atlachds  had  the  lilies  of  second  and  third  secretaries  of  le»ation 

Elliot  1476 Reasons  for  approrieg  of  a change  of  (he  tide  of  attache  to  that  of 

secreiary,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1744-1746;  Stuart  1809;  Bumbdd  2419; 
Strachey  2706. 

Doubt  as  lo^their  being  much  advantage  in  an  adoption  of  the  term  "secretary,”  in 

lieu  of  attache,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2200,  2201  ; Locock  3266,  3267 Reasons  for 

recommending  that  attaches  be  called  second  and  third  secreiaries.  Lord  Cowley  2456,. 

2457 Approval  of  attaches  being  termed  secretaries  of  legation,  with  a view  to  their 

pensions  dating  from  an  earlier  period  of  their  service,  Rice  3126 Improvement  on  the 

score  of  rank  if  attaches  were  termed  secreiaries.  Fane  33S5,  3386. 

Kecommendation  by  the  Committee,  thut  jit  the  expiration  of  his  attachdahip,  w hich 
shall  not  c-xceed  four  years,  if  his  character  and  conduct  are  approved  by  the  ikinister 
under  whom  be  has  been  placed,  the  atlaclid  shall  be  nominated  secreiary  of  a ceitain 

claa<,  and  be  paid  as  such,  liep.nx Undei>tanding  that  a commission  be  issued  to 

every  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  on  his  first  appointment  as  secretary,  so  as  to 
give  him  a claim  to  calculate  his  pension  from  that  date,  ib. 

Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation.  Evidence  relative  to  the  reports  required  from 
secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation ; creditable  and  useful  character  thereof,  Hammond 
■,  Lord  Wodehouse  812,813;  SirJ.  Crampton  1450-1452;  Stuart  1856;  Lord  J, 

Ritssell  34191  3420 Faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  secretaries 

of  legation,  Hammond  680. 

Duty  of  the  secreiary  of  embassy  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  chancery,  Sir  A. 

Buchanan  1210,  1211 Satisfuciory  position  of  the  secretary  of  embassy  witli  reference 

to  the  head  of  the  mi-sion.  Sir  J.  Crampton  1384 Functions  of  a secretary  of  lega- 

tion ; relation  in  which  he  stimds,  or  should  stand,  towards  the  head  of  the  musion,  Elliot 
1500-1505;  Stuart  1853-1861. 

Duties  of  witness  when  secretaiy  of  embassy,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2337 Facilities 

of  secretaries  of  legation  for  learning  their  duties  as  diplomatists,  26.2338,2339 

Duties  of  the  secretary  of  legation  adverted  to,  Ilumhold  2407-2409 Definite  duties 

whicli  the  secretary  of  legation  or  embassy  should  have  to  perform.  Lord  Coic/cy  2775- 
2777 Relative  position  of  a secretary  of  legation  and  a paid  attache,  Locock  3265. 

Circulars  from  the  Foreig-n  Office  dated  respectively  24  February  1857,  24  January 
i860,  and  31  March  i860,  on  tlie  subject  of  the  com])ilation  of  reports  by  the  secretaries 
of  embassy  and  legation,  App.  463,  464.  467,  468.  470,  471. 

Copy  of  the  commission  granted  to  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation,  App.  481. 

0.47-  4 A 2 Statement 
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Setretaries  qfSmha.'isy  and  Legation — continued. 

Slaiement  of  the  date  of  appointment  and  promotion  of  the  several  secretaries  of 
embassy  or  legation,  and  their  present  posts,  App.  483,  484. 

See  also  Chargh  d’Affaires. 

Seymour,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Hamilton.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  above 
lbrty-(.ne  yeara^in  the  diplomatic  service  ; was  for  about  two  years  a precis  writer  in  the 
Forei<^n  Office,  2173-2178 — ^Instances  formerly  of  interchange  of  service  between  the 

• Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic  service;  advantages  thereof.  2179-2182 Advantage 

of  a lons'er  training  of  diplomatic  servants  in  the  Foi-eign  Office,  2182 Expediency 

of  . attaches  not  remaining  too  long  at  the  same  posts,  2183 Importance  of  their 

coming  to  England  occasionally,  ib. 

Opinion  as  to  the  service  being  much  more  of  a professiuu  tiian  it  used  to  be,  2184 

Practice  formerly  of  the  Ministers  to  tri-at  the  attachbs  as  part  of  their  family  ; they 

could  then  better  afford  to  do  30,2185.  2192.2280 Doubt  as  to  ministers  having 

formerly  taken  an  influential  part  in  the  appointment  of  attaches,  2186,  2187.  2281. 

2282 Faster  promotion  in  funner  years,  through  young  men  entering  the  service 

without  intending  to  continue  iu  it,  2188,  2189 ^System  of  unpaid  attaches  adverted 

to;  hardship,  in  some  cases,  through  the  large  private  income  required,  2190-2198. 
Hardship  in  the  pensions  not  counting  from  the  time  of  appointment  as  paid  attach^, 

2igg Doubt  as  to  there  being  much  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  the  term  “secretary’* 

in  lieu  of  attach^,  2200,  2201 Evils  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  event  of  permanent 

officers  or  chanceliers  being  attached  to  the  missions,  2202-2204.  2320-2322 Ample 

work  thrown  upon  the  staff  of  the  missions,  2205-2207 Objection  to  abolishing  the 

missions  at  Stuttgard,  Dresden,  or  other  German  courts,  2208. 

Suggestion  that  leave  of  absence  should  be  granted  fur  a certain  time  without  deduc- 
tion IVom  salary  ; deduction  fo  be  made  if  the  limited  time  be  exceeded,  2209-2216 

-Questiou  as  to  tlie  necessity  of  increasing  the  remuneration  of  the  charges  d’aff  aires,  2212- 

221(3 Great  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  payment  of  extraordinary  expenses, 

2217,2218 Special  importance  attached  to  a familiar  knowledge  of  French,  as  an 

indispensable  qualification  for  the  service,  2219-2221.  2238.  2258-2262 Means  for 

acquiring  a proper  knowledge  of  French  at  ihe  public  schools  in  this  country,  2222. 

2252-2258 Reference  to  the  Russians  as  most  excellent  linguists;  great  advantage 

thereby.  2222.  2241-2251, 

Considerable  importance  of  Government  providing  residences  for  the  ambassadors  at 
the  chief  courts;  immense  expense  of  witness  on  Uiis  score  at  Vienna  ami  St.  Peters- 
burg, 2223,  2224.  2226-2228.  2327-2332 The  English  diplomatic  corps  receive 

probably  more  than  the  foreign  corps,  but  more  is  required  «>f  them,  2225.  2233 

Adequacy  of  the  salaries  at  the  smaller  courts,  2225 Inadequacy  ot  the  salaries  at 

the  great  courts,  such  as  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Stc.,  2225-2235.  2323-2326 

Larger  expenses  necessarily  of  an  ambassador  than  a luinister,  2229-2234. 

Non-objection  to  heads  of  missions  being  selected  from  outside  the  service,  2236, 

-2237.  2307 Good  English  education  required  in  addition  to  a knowledge  of  French  ; 

how  this  may  be  provided  for,  2238-2240.  2269 Preference  given  to  the  present 

system  of  appointment  rather  than  to  a system  of  competitive  examination,  2263-2268 

Outline  of  the  education  desirable,  2269 Satisl'actory  qualifications  of  some  attaches 

who  have  undergone  tlie  examinations;  witness  considers,  in  fact,  that  the  system  of 
examination  wor!^  well,  2270,  2271.  2316. 

Importance  of  an  increased  acquisition  of  languages  generally,  2272,  2273 

Increased  practice  abroad  of  b'“coming  conversant  wiili  the  English  language,  2274, 

2275 Advantage  of  the  use  of  the  English  language  by  the  English  missions  abroad, 

2276,2277 Advantage  to  the  French  in  their  language  being  the  common  language 

of  diplomacy,  2278,  2279 Willingness,  with  some  exceptions,  of  attaches  to  go  into 

society ; advantage  in  their  doing  so,  2283-2287 Importance,  in  diplomacy,  of  liospl- 

• tality  and  social  intercourse,  2288-2292.  2304-2306. 

Witness  never  found  any  clashing  between  the  consular  and  diplomatic  services, 
2293-2295-^— Objection  to  persons  out  of  the  missions  being  appointed  private  secretaries 
to  the  ministers,  2296-2300— — In  the  absence  ofthe  minister  the  charge  de  affaires  should 

not  be  oliliged  to  entertain,  2301,  2302 Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of 

reniuneration  of  foreign  ministers,  2303 Objection  to  anything  approaching  a general 

change  ofthe  ministers  when  there  is  a change  of  Government,  2308-2312. 

Doubt  as  to  thei’e  being  any  occasion  for  an  examination  when  a young  man  has  been 

to  a university  as  well  as  a public  school,  2313-2316 About  twenty-one  to  twenty-two 

is  the  best  age  at  which  to  send  out  an  attache,  2317 Approval  of  a second  examina- 
tion after  the  young  men  have  been  some  time  in  the  service,  2318,  2319 ^The 

ministers  have  no  allowance  for  stationery,  2333-2335 The  public  pays  the  postage, 

2336 Duties  of  wiiuess  when  secretary  of  embassy,  2337 Facilities  of  secretaries 

oi'  legation  for  learning  their  duties  as  diplomatists,  2338,  2339. 

Improvement 
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Seymour,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Hamilton.  . (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

ImproTeinent  if  it  could  be  provided  iliat  atiach^s  did  not  remain  so  long  unpaid, 

23<|o Difficulty  of  guarding  against  the  incoiirfuiience  and  hardship  to  ministers,  8cc. 

when  a mission  is  abolished,  234l-2'j43 Practice,  in  witness’s  experience,  upon  the 

subject  of  private  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  2344-2350 Advantages, 

as  well  as  disadvantages,  of  the  practice  of  publicaiioii  of  minister’s  despatches,  2351- 
2354- 

Social  Intercourse.  Importance  in  diplomacy  of  hospitality  and  social  intercourse,  Sir  G. 
H.  Seymour  2288-2292.  230{-23o6. See  also  Attaches,  6.  Fetes  and  EnieTtainmcnts. 

■South  America.  Alteration  of  late  years  in  the  system  of  consuls  general  in  South 
America,  they  being  now  placed  upon  the  diplomatic  list  and  treated  as  charges  d affaires, 
Hammond  lO Objection  on  tiie  score  of  expense  to  sending  out  attaches  to  several  of 

• the  diplomatic  missions  in  South  America,  ih.  173, 174. 

Spain.  Letter  from  Sir  A.  Bucluman,  dated  Madrid,  14  November  i860,  and  documents 
enclosed  iherein,  containing  information  in  detail  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of 

Spain,  App.  422-432 Siaiemeiit  of  salaries  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services, 

ib.  428-430. 

Special  MmioTis.  F<»r  special  missions,  men  willing  to  spend  out  of  their  fortunes  have 

geneially  been  selected,  Lord  Malmesbury  1917 Tne  expenses  of  extraordinary  or 

special  missions  are  not  paid  out  of  the  diplomatic  vole.  Lord  John  Russell  3456,  3457' 

Special  Services  (Attaches).  Employment  of  witness  and  other  aitach6s  upon  special 

missions  or  services,  and  advantages  thereof,  Rnmbold  2390-2398 Exceyrtional 

instances  of  detaching  some  member  of  a mission  on  special  service,  and  recyuiring 
reports  fnnn  him,  Fane  3335~3339- 

Staff  {Diplomatic  Servke).  Statement  of  the  diplomatic  servants,  pranged  according  to 
the  date  of  their  present  and  past  uppointments,  and  showing  their  present  posts,  App. 

483-485. 

Stationery.  The  ministers  abroad  have  no  allowance  for  stationery,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 

2323-2335- 

Strachey,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Entered  the  service  in  1852  ; is  now  paid 

attache  at  the  Hague,  2681,  2682 Was  unpaid  for  rather  more  than  four  years,  which 

has  been  of  late  about  the  average  time  of  unpaid  service,  2683-2685 Grounds  for 

preferring  the  svstem  of  u>  paid  attacheships  10  a system  of  salaries,  on  first  appoint- 
ment, 2686,  2687 Less  ho-piiabie  relations  than  formerly  between  the  heads  of 

missions  and  the  attaches,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter,  2688 Circumstances^  under 

which  witness,  though  not  examined  on  entering  the  service,  underwent  an  examination 
on  promotion,  2689,  2690. 

Approval  of  the  sysiem  of  an  examination,  although  the  present  one  does  not  at  all 

secure  the  required  qualifications,  2691 Outline  of  ttie  qualifications  most  desirable, 

ofign Suggested  sysiem  of  reports  by  beads  of  missious  as  to  the  character  smd 

conduct  of  artacli6s,  who  should,  up  to  the  time  of  such  reports,  be  only  temporary 

officers,  2693-2695 Reasons  for  strongly  approving  of  a closer  interchange  between 

the  Foreign  Office  and  diplomatic  service,  26.96,  2697. 

Irregular  practice  formerly  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  unpaid  attaches;  improve- 
ment introduced  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  185a ; 2698 Limited  favouritism  now  exercised 

in  regard  to  promotion,  2699 Opinion  that  separate'  missions  might  be  dispensed  with, 

atStuttgard  and  other  of  the  smaller  German  courts,  2700,  270). 

Belief  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country  is  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  of 

foreiffn  couniries,  if  not  more  so,  2702 Comparative  efficiency  of  the  tliplomatio 

servants  of  this  countiy,  and  of  other  countries,  in  their  knowledge  of  French,  &c., 

2703,  2704 Inadequate  salaries  of  paid  Httacli6s  in  the  present  state  of  prices ; 

illustration  in  the  case  of  tit-  Petersburg,  2705 Reasons  for  approving  of  a chimge  of 

the  title  of  attach6  to  that  of  secretary,  2706 A good  English  education,  with  a 

university  degree,  is  as  good  an  education  as  possible  for  a diplomatic  servant,  2707, 
2708. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Viscount.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.}— Long  and  varied  experience 

of  witness  in  the  diplomatic  service,  which  he  _ entered  in  1807;  1649-1655 Very 

great  changes  in  the  character  of  the  service  since  witness  fiist  entered  it;  great  im- 
provement on  the  whole,  1656-1660 Much  greater  regularity  of  payment  than  for- 
merly, 1661.  1689 Increase  of  prices  of  late  years,  so  that  the  salaries  have  become 

less  adequate,  1662 Sufficiency  of  the  salary  for  the  United  States,  1663 Doubt 

whether  the  salary  at  Paris  is  sufficient,  1664. 

Equal  willingness  of  attaches  formerly,  as  at  present,  to  perform  their  duties,  1665 

•Objections  to  young  men  being  so  long  unpaid  after  entering  the  seivice,  1666 Prac- 

■0.47.  4*3 
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Stralford  de  Redcliffe,  Viscount.  (Aimlysis  of  his  EvideDce)~co»/i«Med. 

• tice  of  witness,  as  Ambassador  or  Minister,  to  treat  the  attaches  as  part  of  his  own  family; 

exception  when  he  was  last  ai  Constantinople,  1667-1669.  1672-; Advantage  and  dis- 

■ advantage  in  the  attaches  bring  treated  as  part  of  the  family  ol  the  bead  of  the  mission, 

jg^o The  young  men  should  have  allowances  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  without 

reference  to  the  hospitality  ol  the  minister,  1671* 

Limitations  under  which  an  interchange  of  service  between  the  Foreign  Office  and 
diplomatic  service  is  very  tIesirabU-,  1673,  1674 Sui-gestiona  with  reL-rence  to  Eng- 

lishmen, resident  for  a time  in  Turkey,  being  appointed  Oriental  attaches  or  dragomans, 
7675-1678.  1701,  1702 Salisfaciory  peiformiuice  of  special  duties  euirusted  by  wit- 

ness to  attaches  at  Consiantinople ; consular  functions  entrusted  to  them,  1679,  1680. 

1715-1731 Siuisl'ficiory  system  of  communication  between  tiie  consuls  in  Turkey  and 

wiUiess  when  at  Constantinople,  1681-1684. 

Advantage  in  many  instances  of  Government  providing  a permanent  residence  for  the 

Ministers,  1685,  1686 Uue  consideration  given  by  SfcretiiHes  of  State  to  the  subject 

of  h ave  of  absence  of  any  minister,  1687- Heavy  pressuie  of  the  deduction  from  salary, 

wiien  the  absence  is  only  for  a short  period  and  the  distance  is  consideiablc,  1688.—— 
Improved  regulations  required  in  recard  to  the  payment  uf  extraordinary  expenses,  1689- 
iggi Salaties  are  now  paid  with  fair  punctuality,  1689. 

Custom  formerly  for  the  head  of  tliemission  to  select  his  own  attaches  adverted  to  with 
reference  to  the  practice  of  lormerly  ireating  the  attaches  as  part  of  ihe  family  of  the 

minister,  1693-1697 Approval  of  the  minister  submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

the  name  of  any  ntta<-he  f..r  appointment  as  private  secretary,  there  being  a small  increase 
of  pay  to  such  attach^,  1698,  1699 Practice  as  to  the  language  used  in  communica- 
tions between  the  embassy  and  the  Porte,' 1703-1707 Doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of 

retaining  the  appointuient  of  Oriental  secretary  at  Constantinople,  1 708—1 712' 
Various  modes  of  employment  «f  the  Oriental  attach^*  sent  from  this  country,  1713- 
1^21 Heavy  work  devolving  upon  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  1723-1726. 

Necessity  of  young  men  who  .enter  the  service  having  independent  fortunes,  1727, 
1^28 Gieat  importance  atiaciied  to  an  English  education  at  a public  school  or  uni- 

' versitv,  1729.  173&-1743 Qualifications  desirable  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  Civil 

Service  examination,  1729-1732.  1736-1738 A curapetent  knovvledge  of  the  French 

language  is  very  desirable  ; but  home  education  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  the 

attache  might  speak  it  fiuently  on  first  appointment,  17^33-1735.  i74®»  ^743 

provement  if  the  term  secretary  were  substituted  for  attache,  1744-1746. 

Importance  of  the  salaries  bfing  sufficient  to  enable  the  ambassadors  to  move  in  the 
best  society  of  the  place,  1747.  1751-1760 Probability  of  greater  ability  in  diplo- 
matic servants  if  the  prizes  were  greatr-r,  1748 Unsuccessful  di|>lomacy  of  this 

country  on  many  occasions,  1749 Opinion,  however,  that  our  diplomatic  servants, 

especially  of  late  years,  have,  on  tlie  whole,  been  quite  as  able  as  those  of  foreign 

countries,  1749,  1750.  1766 Quesiion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  salary  at  Paris 

furiher  adverted  to,  i75t-'765>  1758-1760 Impression  that  the  salary  at  St.  Peters- 

burg!) is  inadequate,  1756,  1757- 

Approval  of  the  re-establishment  of  embassies  in  lieu  of  missions  at  several  of  che  great 

Courts,  1761-1763 Political  importance  of  ffites  or  entertainments  by  ihe  ambassadors, 

1764 Efficiency  and  social  position  of  American  ministers  adveited  to  with  reference 

to  llieir  low  scale  of  payment,  1765 Advantage  if  there  were  some  cousuliation  ivith 

the  minister  before  any  young  man  is  attached  to  his  mission,  who  is  to  be  treated  as  part 
of  his  family,  1 767-1771. 

Advantages  resulting  from  private  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 

• the  niinisiers,  ifkept  within  proper  limits,  1773,  1773-1778 Witness  has  not  felt 

any  inconvenience  through  the  practice  of  publishing  important  despatclies,  1774 

Impropriety  in  private  letiers,  a-r  distinct  from  “private  and  confidential  ” despatches, 

being  made  public  without  the  consent  of  the  writer,  1775-1777 Respects  in  which 

the  use  of  ihc  electric  telegraph  may  cause  respectively  an  increase  or  diiiiifuuion  of  the 

responsibility  devolving  upon  the  minister,  3779-1782 Great  advantage  in  the  em 

ployinent  ot  the  telegiapli,  though  it  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  written  des- 
patches, 17S2. 

Stuart,  The  Honowahh  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Was  appointed  attach^  at 
Paris  ill  1845;  last  bad  charge  of  tlie  mission  at  Rio  Janeiro  until  December  1859 ; 

1783 Was  educated  at  Eton ; also  went  to  Cambridge,  1784 Was  familiar  with 

the  French  language  before  appnintmeot  as  attach^,  1785,  1786— Was  for  sir  years 

unpaid  attache,  wliich  is  about  the  average  of  unpaid  service,  1787,  1588 Great  boon 

to  attadies,  and  advantage  generally,  if  they  were'  paid  after  one  or  two  years’  proba- 
tionary seivice,  1789-1796. 

Opinion  that  theie  should  he  but  one  examination,  and  that  on  first  entering  the  service, 

1797-1804- A knowledge  of  French  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  young  men  might 

spend  a year  on  the  Contiueni  so  as  to  speak  it  fluently  before  entering  the  service,  1805- 

1808 
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Stuart,  The  Hon.  William.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

1808 Boon  to  paid  attaches  if  called  secretaries,  1809 Boon  if  the  commission 

dated  from  the  time  of  appointment  as  paid  attache;  hardship  at  present,  1809-1811 

Statement  as  to  witness,  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Naples,  being  now  deprived 
of  employment  and  salary,  1812-1818. 

Approval  of  interchanges  between  the  Fo'eign  Office  and  Diplomatic  Service  if  con- 
fined to  the  lower  grades,  and  done  sparingly  at  first,  1819-1835 Non-objection  to 

the  recent  change  in  regard  to  the  leave  of  absence  of  attaches,  &c„  182b Due 

encouragement  shouid  he  given  to  the  diplomatic  servants  to  come  iiome  occasionally, 

1827 Reference  to  Rio  as  a very  e.\pensive  place;  tlie  attaches  there  are  not 

adequately  paid,  1 828-1 K37 rDifficnlty  of  getting  intu  pensions  in  France  in  order  to 

learn  the  language,  1838-1841. 

Extent  of  loss  to  witness  with  regard  to  his  apartments  and  funiiiure  at  Naples, 

throiu-h  the  abolition  of  his  post,  1842-1852 Duties  of  a secretary  of  leuation; 

relation  in  which  he  should  stand  towards  the  minister,  1853-1861 Advantao'e  of  the 

reports  called  for  from  the  secretaries  of  legation,  1856 Requirement  of  a private 

secretary  m large  missions,  1862 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  on  the  wiiole  of  a 

permanent  officer, or  chancelier,  at  each  mission;  practice  hereon  at  Rio,  1863-1869 

Proper  distinction  kept  up  at  Naples  and  Rio,  between  the  business  of  tlie  mission  and 
of  the  consulate,  1870-1875. 

Improvement  lately  in  the  payment  of  the  extraordinaries,  1 876,  1 877 Thei-e  seems 

no  reason  why  the  salaries  shouid  not  be  paid  at  once,  1878-18S1 Improved  scale 

required  for  diplomatic  servants  going  to  their  posts  for  the  first  time,  1S81 

Inadequacy  of  the  outfit  allowance  to  witness  on  going  to  llio,  1S82,  1883 

Inadequacy  of  the  allowance  on  his  removal  from  Rio  to  Napk-s,  1884-1886. 

Student  Interpreters.  See  China,  Japan,  ^c. 

Sluttgard.  Opinions  in  favour  of  an  abolition  of  the  mission  at  Siuttgard,  &c.,  Lord  W’ode- 
home  824-839.  844-848;  Strachey  2700,  2701 ; Rice  3161.  3185,  3186.  3191-3193. 

Objections  to  abolishing  the  mission  at  Stuttgard,  or  other  German  courts,  Lord 
Clarendon  1017-1021;  ^liot  1644-1648;  Lord  Malmesbury  1949-1956;  Sir  G.  H. 
Seymour  2208  ; Fane  3322-3332  ; Lord  Cowley  3576. 

Superannuation.  See  Pensions. 

Suspension  of  Missions.  See  Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants. 

Sweden  and  Norway.  Statement  furnished  by  Count  Manclerstrdm,  of  the  salaries  and 

organization  of  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office,  App.  433,  434 List  of  the  paid  cunsulates 

general  and  consulates  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  ib.  435. 

Switzerland.  Letter  from  Captain  Harris,  dated  Berne,  12  November  i860,  and  statement 
enclosed  therein  from  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Switzerland,  App.p.  435.  437. 


T. 

Telegraphic  Communication.  Question  as  to  the  effect  of  telegraphic  communications  upon 
the  responsibility  and  amount  of  work  devolving  upon  missions,  Sir  A.  Buchanan  1 299- 

1308;  iV/iol  1549-1552 Respects  in  which  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  may 

cause,  respectively,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  the 

minister.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1779-1782 Great  advantage  in  the  employment 

of  the  telegraph,  though  it  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  written  despatches,  j'A. 

1782 ^Tendency  of  telegraphic  communications  to  make  work  rather  than  lo  lessen  it. 

Lord  Cowley  2658,  2659 The  telegraph  has  by  no  means  diminished  the  necessity  for 

diplomatic  E^ency,  Lord  John  Russell  3503. 

Townley,  Colonel  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Was  a Queen’s  messenger  for 

nineteen  years ; was  superannuated  two  years  ago  3054-3057 Payment  formerly  of 

the  messengers  according  to  a mileage  allowance,  which  varied  greatly  in  different  phices, 

305’^-3o6o.  3073,  3074 Substitution  by  Lord  Malmesbury  for  ihe  system  of  mileage 

payment,  ofa  system  whereby  each  messenger  has  a salary  of  a year  and  traveilincf 
allowances,  he  paying  hi.s  own  hotel  expenses ; strong  complaint  against  this  ehaiio-e,  as 
being  very  prejudicial  to  the  messengers,  3061-3090.  ° 

Satisfaction  of  the  messengei's  if  they  had  a salary  of  300 1.  a year,  and  a profit  of  3 d. 

a mile,  3072 Advantage  to  the  messengers,  on  ihe  score  of  pensions,  by  the  recent 

change,  3079-3081 (Mr.  Conyngham)  Concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  messengers 

should  have  a mileage  profit  and  a smaller  salary  than  at  present.  3091-3093. 

°*47*  4 4 Trunsactioii 
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TrammUon  of  Buslnm  at  Missiom.  Due  atleiitiou  generally  paid  at  the  misdons  10  English 

travellers  requiring  to  transact  business,  Elliot  1577-1585 Few  complaints  from 

trarelters  as  to  the  want  of  facilities  for  transacting  business  at  the  missions;  circular 
issued  by  witness  on  this  point.  Lord  Mahneslmry  1959-1962,  and  App.  p 461— — 
Saiisfsctiiry  conduct  generally  of  the  work  of  the  chanceries  at  missions;  travellers,  &c., 
have  no  giound  of  complaint  as  to  the  transaction  of  their  business,  Rumhold  2399-2406 

[)„e  attention  paid  at  the  Paris  embassy  to  travellers  wanting  to  ti-ansact  business 

there,  Lord  Cowley  25^8,  2567. 

Rules  and  regulations  Iftid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  circular  letter  of  6th 
November  1 860,  relative  to  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  foreign  embassies  and 
missions,  App.  473-475* 

Translators  at  Missions.  Desirableness  at  some  missions  of  having  a iranslator  per- 
manently attached  to  the  uiiasiori,  Lord  Clarendon  1095-1099— Approval  of  a person 
beino- pemiiim-nlly  attached  as  translator,  &c.  to  some  of  ihe  missions  ; praclice  liereon 
at  Madrid,  6’ir  A.  Buchanan  1123-1130 Probability  of  permanent  officers  as  trans- 

lators, &c.  being  desirable  at  some  missions,  Sir  J.  Crompton  1336,  1337. 

Tra-ceUing  Expenses.  Non-allowance  for  travelling  expense-^,  unless  incurred  hi  collecti^ 
information;  amendments  suggested  hereon,  Hammond  531-534-  Limitatnms  under 
which  tlie  travelling  expenses  of  unpairl  attaches  should  be  paid,  ib.  533  Approval  or 
the  charge  for  the  voyage  of  a minister  in  a public  vessel  being  altered  from  a round  sum 
lo  so  much  per  day;  the  present  rate  of  charge  is  too  high,  ib.  654“657 — —Propriety  of 
the  minister  bearing  the  expense  of  any  journey,  unless  he  has  obtained  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  Siate  for  such  expense,  s6.  555,  55*3  ■■Way  in  vvhicti 
arrangements  for  the  passages  of  ministers  in  Queen’s  ships  are  made,  io.  583-580. 

All  exiienses  of  travelling.,  if  for  the  public  service,  should  be  allowed.  Lord  Clarendon 

1078 Reguluiions  as  to  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  of  attachfes,  &c., 

1 520-1 523— Improved  scale  required  for  diplomatic  servants  going  to  their  posts  for 

ft.  fitrtlime,  Stuart  l88l Eipliination  aa  to  the  payment  of  witness’s  travelling 

eipenses  to  China,  Rumbold  2400-2424 All  journeys  of  attaches  on  tlie  public  service 

shoukt  be  paid  by  the  public,  Lord  Cowloy  2545. 

See  also  Outjit  of  Ministers,  Sfc. 

’Turkey.  Communication  from  Aali  Pasha  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  dated  5^h  February  l86i,. 
■ relative  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  Turkey,  App.  438,  439. See  also  Constantinople. 


U. 

Unemployed  Diplomatic  Servants.  Hardship  in  atiachfes  being  leflvvithout  any  provision 
when  iheir  posts  have  been  abolished,  Hammond  4®®»  Clarendon  9741  Lord 

Malmesbury  J913 Conditions  undei  which  this  hardships  might  be  obviated  or 

mitisrated,  Hammond  406-415  ; Lcrrd  Clarendon  974,  975 There  should  be  something 

like  half  pay  for  those  thus  thrown  out  of  the  profession,  Lord  Clarendon  974>.975  ~ 

Non-objection,  where  missions  are  suspended,  10  transferring  the  stuff  temporaiily  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  ib.  1030,  1031. 

Witness,  though  not  now  employed,  considers  he  is  still  in  the  profession  ; in  fact,  'hat 

be  has  purchased  his  coitiinission  by  unpaid  service,  Earle  2073-2076 Difficulty  of 

guarding  against  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  to  ministers,  &c.  vi’hen  a mission  is 
abolished,  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  2341-2343. 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  been  waiting  since  January  i860  for  re-appointment 
explanation  as  to  his  having  declined  appointment  at. Rio,  iZumJoZd  2410-2415.2417 

Advantage  if  unemployed  diplomatic  servants  were  put  lo  work  in  the  Foreign 

Office,  and  were  paid  for  it,  ib.  2417 More  unfortunate  position  of  Mr.  Stuart  than  of 

witne^s,  ffi.  2418. 

Attaches  eo  disponibilite  might  occasionally  be  employed  with  advanfage  in  the 

Foreign  Office,  Rice  3117 Expediency  of  young  men,  whose  missions  have  been 

abolished,  being  placed  on  some  allowunce,  ib.  3118. 

See  also  Naples. 

United  States.  Unduly  low  payment  of  the  United  Slates  diplomatic  agents,  Sir  «F. 

Crompton  1355,  1356 Efficiency  and  social  position  of  American  ministers  adverted 

to,  with  reference  to  their  low  scale  of  payment,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1766* 

Meinorsindum  furnished  by  Lord  Lyons,  respecting  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United. 
States,  App.  439-442. 

University  Education  or  Degree.  See  Educativn  for  ike  Service. 

Unpaid  Attaches.  See  Attaches, 
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V. 

Vienna.  At  Vienna  an  attache  should  not  have  a less  income  than  600  /.  a year.  Sir  G.  H. 

Seymour  2195,  2196 Inadequacy  of  witness’s  salary  when  minister  at  Vienna,  tS. 

2225-2233.  2323-2326 Receut  increase  of  tlie  ambassador’s  salary  by  1,000/., 

Hammond  27/17-2749. 

Excess  of  work  at  times  at  the  Vienna  embassy  ; Sunday  is  not  a leisure  day,  Fane 

3306“33t0»  3334 Increase  of  work  at  the  embassy  through  the  use  of  the  telegraph, 

it).  3340-3347 Reference  to  the  establishment  of  an  embassy  in  lieu  of  a mission  at 

Vienna;  very  considerable  expenditure  entailed  upon  the  ambassador,  ib.  3362-3371. 


W. 

Walrond,  Theodore.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  the  senior  examiner  under  the  CiFil 

Service  Commissioners,  2868 All  the  examinations  for  the  diplomatic  service  come 

before  witness  or  his  fellow-examiner,  2870 The  candidates  come  up  generally  to 

the  requirements  in  regard  to  handwriting,  2871 Additional  language,  besides 

French,  in  which  candidates  are  required  to  pass,  2872-2875 As  regards  the  Latin 

examination,  an  ordinary  University  d^ree  would  be  a satisfactory  substitute  for  it, 

2876-2879 Information  relative  to  the  examination  in  French;  means  for  a higher 

standard  in  this  respect,  2880-2889.  2911-2913.  2947-2951. 

Outline  of  the  qualifications  with  which  a young  man  may  pass  tiie  examinationsj 

2890,  2891 Statement  as  to  English  composition  not  being  one  of  the  subjects  of 

examination,  2890-2898- Many  young  men  who  have  been  at  Oxford,  especially 

those  who  have  taken  honours,  could  after  a short  period  of  study  pass  a certain  pro- 
posed examination  of  a higher  standard  than  the  present;  question  as  to  the  expediency 

of  such  standard,  2905-2910.  2914-2921 Suggestion  whether  open  competition,  with 

certain  mi)difications,  may  not  be  the  most  desirable  plan  for  the  diplomaiic  service, 
2906.  2930-2934. 

Advantage  if  the  young  men  before  going  abroad  studied -international  law,  &c.,  for 

six  months  or  a year  in  the  Foreign  Office,  2906,  2907.  2973 Reference  to  the 

number  of  rejections  for  want  of  proficiency  in  French,  2922-2925 Difficulty  in 

. exacting  a higher  standard  of  attainments  in  French  than  is  compatible  with  the  exa- 
mination in  aUuiversity,  2926-2929 Explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 

number  of  marks  for  each  subject  is  fixed,  2935-2940 Doubt  as  to  must  of  the  can- 

didates being  “ crammed  ” for  the  examina lions,  2941-2943. 

Rejection  of  only  two  out  of  thirty-seven  cainlidates  for  paid  attachesliips;  re-appoint- 
ment since  of  one  of  these,  2952-2956 Explanai  ion  as  to  a knowledge  of  Chinese  or 

Japanese  not  being  required  by  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  case  of  young  men  to  be  sent 

out  as  interpreters  to  those  countries,  2959-2963 Probability  of  there  having  been 

some  consular  appointments  without  examination,  2964-2966. 

Practice  as  to  the  languages  in  which  unpaid  attaches  are  examined  before  promotion, 

2967-2970 Approval  of  young  men  qualifying  before  going  abroad  for  passing  a 

complete  examination;  study  of  international  law  necessary  in  such  case,  2971—2974 

——Creditable  character  of  the  second  examinations,  2975,  2976 There  mierht  be  a 

re-examination  in  French  on  the  second  occasion,  2977-2979 Practice  as  to  the 

reports  required  of  the  young  men  in  coming  up  for  the  second  examination,  2980-2985. 

Ward,  J.  Views  of  Mr.  Ward,  as  set  forth  in  a letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Ham- 
burgh, 21  Becember  i860,  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  this 
country,  and  the  amendments  required,  Afp.  386-388. 

Washingion.  Sufficiency  of  the  salary  of  the  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  1663. 

Wodehouse,  Lord.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs;  was  for  two  years  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  683-687 Tendency  of  the 

diplomatic  service  of  late  years  to  assume  more  of  a professional  character  tliaii  for- 
merly; causes  of  this,  688-690 Opinion  that  those  entering  the  service  do  not,  as  a 

rule,  remain  too  long  ia  a junior  position,  691 Approval  of  the  period  of  unpaid  ser- 
vice being  limited  to  a year,  692,  693.  715,  716 Objection  to  more  than  three  months 

as  the  period  of  preliminary  service  in  the  Foreign  Office,  694,  695.  937. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  a system  of  interchai^e,  voluntarily  in  the  first  instance, 
between  the  diplomatic  service  abroad  and  the  Foreign  Office,  that  is,  if  confined  to 

the  junior  classes,  696-707.  713.  938 Reasons  for  objecting  to  an  interchange  between 

the  senior  clerks  in  the  office,  and  tiie  corresponding  class  of  diplomatic  servants,  697- 

703 Practice  of  interchange  in  France  between  the  two  services ; instance  in  ihe  case 

of  M.  Thouveiiel  698.  783-787 Equal  temptations  in  London  to  young  men  entering 

tlie  office  as  to  young  men  going  as  attaches  to  Paris,  jjc.,  705. 
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Wodehouse,  Lord.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence;— cowiin«erf. 

Different  examination  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  for  the  diplomatic  service ; there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  an  examination  embracing  the  conamon  points  most 

useful  for  both  services,  708,  709 Grounds  for  objecting  strongly  to  the  diplomatic- 

service  being  opened  to  public  competition,  710 Necessity  of  those  entering  th^ 

service  being  possessed  of  private  property,  711,  71a In  some  capitals  an  attache 

should  have  a total  income  of  not  less  than  600 1.  a year,  711,  71^* 

The  age  of  entry  to  the  service  should  not  be  less  than.  20  or  21  ; 717. 
tage  if  possible,  of  a University  education  before  entering  the  service,  717,  718.  767,  768 
-^Non-ohieciion  to  the  number  of  unpaid  attaches  being  a fixed  number ; expediency, 
however,  of  a discretion  in  the  Foreign  Minister  to  exceed  such  number,  719-721.  742- 

744 Ministers  sliould  be  authorised  to  employ  one  of  the  attaches  as  private  secretary, 

for  which  a small  additional  salary  should  be  allowed,  722-728 Doubt  as  to  many 

young  men  entering  the  service  without  intending  to  continue  in  it,  729-731 Practice 

formerly  for  unpaid  attaches  always  to  live  with  the  ambassadors,  732,  733. 

Due  willingness  shown  by  unpaid  attach4s  to  perform  their  duties,  734-736 Im- 

provement if  Sie  unpaid  attacii4s,  instead  of  commencing,  after  three  or  four  years,  _ at 
250  1.  or  300  1.  a vear,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  placed  upon  a smaller,  but  progressive 
salary  736-741— ^Approval  of  the  system  of  a list  of  unpaid  attacheships,  to  be  filled 

up,  as* vacancies  occur,  from  a list  of  applications,  742,  743 Too  many  unpaid  attaches 

on  the  present  list,  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  list  cannot  all  be  cleared  off  under  eight 
years,  746-748. 

Advantage  of  the  second  examinaiion  necessary  before  appointment  to  paid  attache- 
ships ; absence  of  difficulty  through  this  being  undergone  in  London,  749-756 Objec- 

tion to  young  men  being  examined  in  the  first  instance  for  paid  as  well  as  unpaid 

attacheships,  756 Object  and  effect  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  that 

the  second  examination  might  be  undergone  after  two  years’  service,  756- — Op'nion_  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  examination  in  French,  as  well  as  of  the  qualification 

of  the  young  men  generally  in  that  langus^e,  757-766 Unwillingness  of  many  of  the 

attaches  abroad  to  go  much  into  society,  766.  774. 

Desirableness  of  the  young  men  being  educated  principally  at  home,  766-768 Dif- 

ferent knowledge  of  French  required  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

'jQq-’J’ji Reference  to  the  rule  as  to  the  language  in  which  young  men  serving  abroad 

are  to  be  examined  upon  the  second  occasion,  772,  773 Obstacles  to  a system  of  open 

competition,  wiih  a veto  in  the  Secretary  of  Slate ; doubt  as  to  a class  being  thus  ob- 
tained who  would  enier  more  into  society  abroad,  and  be  otherwise  well  suited  for  diplo- 
matic business,  774-782. 

Difficulty  in  always  obtaining  full  information  from  foreign  diplomatists,  on  account  of 

our  subsequent  publication  of  their  communications,  788 Advantage  of  a separate  and 

impartial  examination  for  unpaid  attaches,  rather  than  of  relying  ujjon  the  opinion  of  the 
ministers  under  whom  the  young  men  have  served,  789,  790 -Great  intimacy  still  be- 

tween the  minister  and  the  aitaches,  though  the  latter  do  not  now  live  with  the  former, 

791,  792 Probability  of  the  reduction  of  salaries  having  something  to  do  with  the  less 

intimate  relations  between  the  ministers  and  attaches,  793, 794.  817. 

Opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  of  7jOOO  ^ year  for  the  minister  or  am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg ; he  should  have  10,000 1. ; 794*799 Somewhat  larger  salary 

necessary  for  the  ambassador  at  Paris  than  at  St.  Petersburg,  797*  79^ Advantage  of 

an  ambassador  rather  than  a minister  at  such  a Court  as  St.  Petersburg,  800,  801  ■ — — 
Opinion  that  posts  up  to  the  rank  of  secretary  should  be  confined  to  persons  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  that  for  the  higher  posts  any  one  out  of  the  service  might  be  selected,^  802,  803. 

808 Expediency  of  f^tes  being  occasionally  given  by  ambassadors  or  ministers,  at 

which  the  sovereign  of  the  country  should  be  present,  804-807. 

Approval  of  the  practice  of  changing  the  heads  of  the  principal  missions  on  a change 

of  Government,  808,  809 The  superior  limit  of  age  for  entering  the  service  should  be 

fixed  at  25;  810,  811 Usefulness  of  the  system  of  reports  by  the  secretaries  of  lega- 
tion, 812,  813 Advantage  10  attaches  in  being  frequently  invited  to  the  ministers 

houses,  814-816 Although  desirable,  for  political  and  other  reasons,  to  give  a discre- 

tion to  Government  in  appointing  persons  out  of  the  profession  to  the  higher  posts,  such 
discretion  should  be  exercised  but  sparingly,  818-823. 

Question  of  a diminution  of  the  number  of  missions  considered  ; opinion  that  those  at 
Dresden  and  Stutgard  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  those  at  any  other  of  the  German 

Courts,  824-839.  844-848 Objection  to  attaches  being  dispatclied  from  some  large 

centre,  and  placed,  in  lieu  of  missions,  at  posts  superintended  from  the  central  mission, 
826-828— —Satisfactory  result  of  the  arrangement  at  Rome;  preference  given,  however, 
to  a regular  establishment  iliere,  826,  827.  833-835— — Power  of  the  Government  to 
establish  a mission  at  Rome,  if  acceptable  there,  without  a Roman  mission  here,  840- 
843.  . . x» 

Advantages  to  be  obtained  by  making  the  paid  aitaches  second  and  third  secretaries  of 

legation,  840.  86i' Propriety  of  the  pensions  being  dated  from  the  period  of  the  com- 

, mission 
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Wodehov.se,  Lord.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — contimted. 

mission  as  third  secretaries,  849-851 The  juniors  should  still  be  called  attach&s,  and 

should  so  remain,  unless  eligible  for  promotion,  85a.  860.  866,  867 The  pay  of  attaches 

should  not  be  altered  by  their  being  made  secretaries  of  legation,  583 'Those  only 

with  the  rank  of  secretary  should  harC  a commission,  854.  858 Expediency  of  an  Act 

of  Parliament  placing  diplomatic  servants  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  civil 
service  in  regard  to  pensions,  855-857. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  pay,  promotion,  and  rank  of  the  proposed  secretaries  of  legation, 

860-870.  876-878 Equal  demand  now  as  formerly  for  appointments  to  attachlships, 

871, 872 Absence  of  hardship  in  a second  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners being  necessary  before  promotion,  873-875 Approval  of  an  increase  of  sala- 
ries in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service  of  attaches,  865.  870 Practice  in  the  Foreign 

Office  not  to  promote  clerks  by  seniority,  unless  competent,  868,  869. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  division  of  labour  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  between  the  political  and  peixnanent  under  secretaries;  preference  given  on  the  whole 
to  the  system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Colonial  Office,  &c.,  879-886 Good  foun- 
dation for  the  complaint  that  the  diplomatic  salaries  are  not  piiclually  paid,  887,  888 

Propriety  of  a power  in  the  ministers  to  draw  for  extras,  instead  of  making  advances  out 

of  their  own  funds,  887-892 Approval  of  the  employment  of  Foreign  Offi.ce  clerks  as 

agents  for  the  miiiisiers,  &c.,  abroad,  893-896. 

Importance  of  private  communication  between  the  ministers  abroad  and  ihe  Secretary 

of  State ; expediency,  however,  of  limiting  this  practice,  897-902 Especial  care 

necessary  in  regard  to  giving  extracts  from  despatches  for  the  information  of  Parliament, 

903-905 Desirableness  of  the  attaches  being  frequently  shifted,  906,  907  ••  - 

Advantage  in  attaches  commencing  at  the  larger  Courts,  instead  of  at  the  smaller  ones, 

908-910 Reference  to  the  regulations  as  to  outfit  of  minisiers  on  change  of  pos^ 

911-  . 

Statement  in  favour  of  allowing  some  absence  of  heads  of  missions  without  any 
deduction  from  their  pay;  sucli  absence  should,  however,  he  limited,  912-917.  926-931 

Approval  of  deduction  from  salary  after  a certain  period  of  absence,  917-919.  927- 

931 Fairness  of  the  outfit  and  expenses  of  the  minister  in  reaching  his  post  being 

allowed  for  by  the  public,  923,  924 Propriety  of  some  additional  remuneration  to  the 

Secretary  of  Legation  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  925.  933-936 Advantage  in 

ministers  coming  home  on  leave,  but  not  frequently,  928.  931. 

Worh  at  Missions.  Witness  has  had  110  complaint  of  the  attaches  being  overworked, 

JBammond  164 Increase  of  work  thrown  of  late  years  upon  the  attaches,  and  causes 

thereof,  1609,  i6io Ample  work  thereon  upon  the  staff  of  the  missions,  Sir 

G.  H.  Seymour  2205-2207 Opinion  that  the  present  staff  of  missions  is  not  too 

large,  Lord  Cowley  2488-2491.  2679,  2680 Functions  performed  respectively  by  the 

head  of  a mission  and  the  secretary  of  legation;  there  is  generally  quite  enough  for 

both  of  them  to  do,  Fane  3333,  3334 Doubt  whether  less  than  three  persons  could 

satisfactorily  transact  the  business  at  the  smaller  German  missions,  &c..  Lord  John 
Russell  3468-3471. 

See  also  Attaches,  7 Chanceliers.  Clerhs.  Paris.  Permanent  Officers  at 
Missions.  Telegraphic  Communications.  Transaction  of  Business  at  Missions. 

Vienna. 

Wurtemherg.  Memorandum  by  Baron  Hiigel,  dated  9 January  1861,  respecting  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  Wurtmherg,  App.  456,  457. 

TFwse,  Sir  T.  Communication  from  Sir  T.  Wyse  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  Athens,  20th 
March  i860,  setting  forth  his  views  as  to  the  alterations  desirable  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  this  country,  App.  457-459. 
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